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The  top  picture  shows  an  ancient  hand-power  huller,  worked  by  one  man,  whi-ch  is  operated  like  a huge  mortar 
and  pestle.  The  lower  one  depicts  a hulling  apparatus  made  entirely  of  wood,  even  to  the  cogs,  the  motive  power 
of  which  is  a water  wheel. 

PRIMITIVE  COFFEE  HELLERS  STILL  USED  IN  VENEZUELA 


THE  COFFEE  STATUS  OF  VENEZUELA 

C A great  industry  that  produces  two-fifths  of  the  nation’s  wealth  is 
permitted  by  a neglectful  government  to  languish.  C Modern  machin- 
ery and  methods  are  almost  unknown,  production  drops  to  two  or  three 
ounces  a tree,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  produced  at  rate  of  50  to  400 
hags  per  plantation.  H With  government  help  the  output  would  vastly 
increase  and  quality  would  be  improved.  C This  article  tells  in  detail 
the  lamentable  history  of  that  country’s  coffee  cultivation  and  shipment. 

By  Charles  H.  Stewart 
New  York 


\ VENEZUELA,  that  “Little  Venice,”  as  some 
* fanciful  and  probably  ironical  Spaniard 
called  part  of  it  some  four  centuries  ago,  un- 
fortunately has  become  a one-product  country. 
That  product  is  coffee,  and,  like  the  family  that 
when  the  baby  is  sick  the  whole  family  is  sick, 
at  this  time  the  Venezuelan  household  is  anything 
but  a cheerful  place. 

Venezuela  has  become  a one-product  country 
largely  through  force  of  circumstances,  plus  the 
unbeatable  spirit  of  the  coffee  plant.  Once  grow- 
ing, no  one  knows  how  long  it  will  live.  The 
writer  knows  of  trees  60  to  70  years  old  and  still 
bearing,  while  tradition  places  the  age  of  some 
near  Caracas  at  over  100  years,  still  going  strong. 
Cut  a coffee  tree  down,  and  it  will  grow  again ; 
bend  its  branches  to  the  ground,  and  they  will 
protest  with  50  new  shoots  straight  upward ; 
make  sharpened  stakes  of  its  limbs  and  drive  them 
into  the  ground,  some  day  they  will  bear  coffee 
berries.  Its  fighting  qualities  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  plant  either  in  or  out  of  captivity,  and  it 
is  a better  Christian  than  most  humans,  as  it 
will  always  return  good  for  evil;  that  is,  good 
fruit  for  poor  or  evil  care.  Were  it  not  for  these 
qualities  of  this  perennial  plant,  Venezuela’s  coffee 
industry  would  indeed  be  in  a poor  way. 

She  has  had  her  share  of  internal  troubles 
since  long  before  Paez  flouted  Bolivar  a hundred 
years  ago,  planting  the  first  crop  of  that  other 
hearty  Latin-American  perennial,  Revolt.  These 
troubles  have  affected  her  commercial  life.  Some 
of  the  world’s  richest  gold  mines  are  in  that 
country,  but  now  produce  little.  Cuba’s  cattle 
industry  was  largely  rehabilitated  from  Venezuela 
after  1898.  Today  that  great  industry  is  almost 
in  a state  of  coma;  while  the  quality  of  the  re- 
maining herds  and  that  of  her  horses  is  not  im- 
proving, says  one  of  her  doctors,  a man  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

Cacao  requires  more  care  than  coffee,  and  con- 
sequently has  suffered  more ; also  it  does  not  grow 
best  in  what  is  usually  a good  climate  for  humans, 
where  coffee  -flourishes.  Through  it  all  coffee 
comes  back  with  a smile,  after  months  and  even 


years  of  neglect,  enforced  or  otherwise ; smiling, 
but  changed,  its  youthful  vigor  gone,  stripped 
of  its  lower  branches,  and  its  production  lowered. 
Recently  many  coffee  plantations  were  cut  down 
in  a revolutionary  district.  Were  the  plants 
killed?  Not  any  more  so  than  the  spirit  of  their 
owners.  Five  years  hence,  if  not  again  cut  down, 
those  plantations  will  yield  their  new  fruit. 

, An  Industry  Neglected 

Venezuelan  imports  in  normal  times  are  about 
$25,000,000,  and  her  exports  $18,000,000.  Of  the 
latter,  coffee  is  the  principal  item,  being  some 
40%  of  the  total ; cacao,  20% ; hides  8% ; balata, 
6% ; sugar,  6% ; skins,  2% ; various,  18%.  It 
would  seem  that  an  industry  that  produces  two- 
fifths  of  a nation’s  wealth  would  receive  more 
attention  and  its  possibilities  attempted.  As  an 
industry  it  is  practically  neglected,  aside  from  its 
own  natural  momentum. 

Study  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  by 
the  writer  has  led  him  to  attribute  this  apparent 
lack  of  national  interest  to  various  causes.  There 
is  no  practical  aid  given  the  growers  by  the  gov- 
ernment; that  is,  to  improve  cultivation.  Gov- 
ernment interest  is  of  a sporadic  nature.  The 
coffee  producers  can  hardly  be  called  “cultivators,” 
as  they  are  simply  “coffee  growers.”  As  a class 
they  know  little  of  proper  planting,  cultivating, 
pruning,  and  fertilizing.  There  is  no  association 
of  coffee  planters  whose  prime  object  would  be 
mutual  advancement.  When  there  is  no  coopera; 
tion  among  those  interested,  an  industry  naturally 
suffers. 

Probably  one  good  reason  why  there  is  little 
get-together  spirit  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  great  coffee  belts  in  the  country,  such  as  exist 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  one  can 
ride  all  day  through  beautiful  coffee  fields ; indeed, 
nature  holds  no  more  beautiful  sight  than  a cafetal 
in  full  bloom.  Those  belts  or  districts  all  have 
towns  where  the  planters  live;  where  they  meet 
their  neighbors  and  discuss  plantation  problems. 
The  districts  in  Venezuela  are  days’  rides  apart, 
while  their  individual  plantations  are  isolated. 

All  this  naturally  tends  toward  stagflation,  and 
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we  see  the  first  results  in  the  fact  that  much  more 
unwashed  or  common  coffee  than  washed  is  pro- 
duced. The  former  is  called  “trillado”  in  Ven- 
ezuela, which  literally  means  “milled.”  Washed 
coffee  is  practically  unknown  in  Truxillo,  while  in 
the  Bocono  district,  which  produces  some  30,000 
bags  of  60  kilos  each,  there  is  not  one  modern 
coffee  mill,  and,  what  is  sadder  still,  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  put  one  in. 

Small  Planters,  Outworn  Methods 

Most,  of  the  planters  throughout  the  country 
are  small,  hence  backward  about  spending  money 
for  machinery ; though  centralizing  plants  might 
be  established  profitably  where  washed  coffee 
could  be  turned  out  instead  of  the  common.  There 
is  marked  reluctance  to  put  in  proper  machinery 
to  prepare  the  commons ; that  is,  machinery  that 
gives  a more  marketable  outturn  at  a lower  cost 
than  the  ancient  system  still  in  vogue  of  oxen 
slowly  milling  the  coffee  in  circular  troughs  of 
stone  or  wood,  with  a capacity  of  some  10  or 
12  quintals  per  10-hour  day,  as  against  10  to  12 
quintals  an  hour  of  coffee  better  prepared  by 
machinery. 

The  largest  and  best  plantation  in  Venezuela 
has  only  one  small  artificial  dryer,  although  there 
is  some  coffee  lost  every  season  when  there  is  an 
unusual  fall  of  rain.  Hand-picking  machines  for 
high-grade  coffees  were  unknown  before  1917. 
The  industry  as  a whole  is  quite  unfamiliar  with 
the  best  machinery  and  the  best  methods  of  mill- 


ing, and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  produced  by 
small  growers  of  50  to  300  or  400  bags,  the  latter 
generally  located  away  from  the  main  roads  in 
semi-isolated  spots.  The  writer  has  ridden  from 
daylight  to  dark  through  a coffee  country  and 
seen  only  three  or  four  plantations,  and  actually 
rode  through  only  one  coffee  field. 

Production  per  tree  is  very  small.  A recent 
estimate  printed  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  gave  it  as  about  four  ounces  to  the  tree. 
This,  though  small  in  itself,  is  probably  too  high, 
as  the  small  planters  particularly  are  reluctant 
to  report  their  full  acreage,  and  therefore  the 
average  per  tree  in  the  statistics  is  too  high.  A 
ride  through  parts  of  the  Tachira,  the  states  of 
Merida  and  Truxillo,  and  through  the  Central 
Valley  along  the  railroad  from  Valencia  to  Cara- 
cas would  incline  one  toward  two  to  three  ounces 
a tree.  The  best  plantations  in  the  country  do  not 
get  what  they  should ; that  is,  one  and  a half  to 
two  pounds  a tree. 

Coffee’s  Early  History 

Coffee  was  introduced  into  Venezuela  about 
1780  and  was  first  grown  commercially  in  the 
Caracas  Valley — so  it  is  said.  In  the  National 
Museum  at  Caracas  is  a portrait  of  a priest,  who 
is  credited  with  having  introduced  the  first  coffee 
into  the  country.  Several  decades  prior  to  that, 
about  1715  to  1720,  the  French  and  Dutch  West 
Indies  got  their  start  in  the  coffee  industry  from 
young  plants  or  beans  from  the  Botanical  Gardens 


View  of  the  Bramon  Estate  Headquarters  in  the  Tachira;  Elevation  3,600  Feet 
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This  Old-Fashioned  Hulling  Machine  Is  Operated  by  Ox  Power 


in  Paris  and  Amsterdam.  It  was  from  these 
islands  that  coffee  spread  to  the  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  to  Central  America  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  hardy  character  of  the  coffee 
plant  and  its  adaptability  to  the  many  climates 
offered  by  the  different  altitudes  were  recognized 
soon,  and  the  last  two  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  the  first  two  of  the  19th  showed  rapid 
progress  over  a widely  extended  territory,  in  what 
.was  known  at  '^H|jt  time  as  New  Granada,  com- 
posed largely  oi  J$he  present  republics  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  Colombia. 

Considering  the  political  situation  of  New  Gran- 
ada during  those  40  years,  it  is  worthy  of  special 
note  that  in  1821  it  exported  to  the  United  States 
over  1,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  equal  to  5%  of  the 
entire  importation  and  10%  of  the  consumption. 
The  old  state  of  New  Granada,  today  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  is  the  largest  producer  of  mild 
coffees.  The  two  states  are  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond ; but,  considering  all  kinds,  they  rank  second 
and  third. 

The  Three  Coffee  Ports 

In  Venezuela  there  are  three  principal  export 
coffee  ports,  La  tGuayra  and  Puerto  Cabella,  both 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  while  to  the 
westward  is  Maracaibo.  The  normal  export  of 
La  Guayra  is  about  150,000  bags  of  60  kilos 
each,  mostly  washed  and  in  jute  bags.  Puerto 
Cabello  exports  twice  as  much,  or  something  over 


300.000  bags;  also  in  jute,  but  the  larger  part  is 
trillado  or  common.  Maracaibo  is  equal  to  the 
other  two,  some  450,000  bags,  but  the  bags  are 
of  fique,  the  same  native  fiber  as  the  henequen. 
Cucuta  coffees  also  come  out  via  Maracaibo,  from 

100.000  to  150,000  bags.  Her  biggest  year  was 
1919,  the  first  after  the  war,  when  there  were 
shipped  from  Maracaibo  some  807,000  bags,  fully 
40%  of  which  was  the  accumulation  from  war- 
time. 

What  Caracas  Coffee  Is 

La  Guayra  is  the  shipping  port  for  practically 
all  Caracas  coffees,  which  name  is  given  also  to 
some  of  the  coffees  from  that  port.  Caracas 
coffee  usually  implies  washed  coffee,  the  same 
as  Puerto  Cabello  usually  means  trillado,  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  city  of  Caracas  is  the 
capital  of  Venezuela,  and  lies  some  10  miles 
over  the  mountains  from  La  Guayra  by  the  fam- 
ous short  cut  and  24  miles  by  railroad  or  auto. 
Either  of  the  latter  is  a soul-stirring  trip,  especial- 
ly by  auto  if  your  chauffeur  is  in  a bit  of  a hurry. 

Caracas  produces  one  of  the  two  best  coffees 
in  Venezuela;  Merida  washed  being  the  other  one. 
There  is  usually  a steady  demand  for  Caracas- 
washed  in  France  and  Spain;  Germany  was  also 
a good  customer  before  the  war.  As  a whole  it 
is  not  greatly  esteemed  in  the  American  market ; 
but  some  of  it  cups  well  with  character,  and  when 
the  price  is  right  American  buyers  will  use  some 
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This  runs  from  Encontrados  to  Maracaibo.  A typical  lake  and  river  steamer. 

Coffee  Cargo  Carriers  That  Operate  on  Lake  Maracaibo  and  Tributary  Rivers 


of  the  chops  instead  of  Bogotas.  At  equal  prices, 
the  latter  have  preference,,  as  they  have  more  body 
in  the  cup. 

Caracas  chops  rarely  hold  their  style  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  the  owners  usually  are  not 
willing  to  dry  properly  and  thoroughly  before 
milling.  One  reason  is  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it  to  get  the  best  results,  and  another, 
probably  more  potent,  the  coffee  would  weigh 
less;  therefore,  when  subject  to  climatic  changes, 
most  of  the  fancy  Caracas  washed  coffees  lose  their 
attractive  appearance. 

Aside  from  that,  there  is  a great  variety  among 
these  coffees,  due  to  the  widely  scattered  points 
where  they  are  grown ; some  at  a few  feet  above 
sea  level;  others  at  3,000  to  4,000;  some  on  the 
flat  levels  of  the  valleys,  where  there  is  usually 
an  annual  shortage  of  rain;  others  from  the 
luxurious  forest  coutry,  where  to  live  is  to  grow 
and  fructify.  Fertility  of  the  soil  and  ground 
conditions  lend  their  aid  or  their  burden  to  the 
maturing  of  the  bean,  and  often  leave  it  with  an 
indelible  stamp  of  origin.  Caracas  coffees  be- 
came better  known  in  the  United  States  during  the 


war  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  shipment  to  Europe. 

Puerto  Cabello 

Puerto  Cabello  is  a small  port  lying  some  65 
miles  to  the  west  of  La  Guayra,  with  an  outer 
harbor  to  protect  the  navies  of  the  world  and  an 
inner  harbor  of  deep  water  with  room  for  per- 
haps half  a dozen  real  ships.  A fanciful  lot,  those 
early  Spaniards — hence  “The  Port  of  Hair,”  such 
a true  port  of  safety  that  an  oldtimer  who  had 
been  recently  buffeted  about  the  Caribbean  said 
that  he  could  stay  his  ship  with  a woman’s  (pre- 
ferably a beautiful  one’s)  tresses. 

Puerto  Cabello,  like  La  Guayra,  is  the  shipping 
port  of  coffees  from  widely  scattered  points.  Some 
grows  near  the  coast,  and  others  follow  the  won- 
derful forest  country  back  and  upward,  until  many 
leagues  away  the  flat  valleys  and  drier  country 
are  reached.  Much  of  the  coffee  is  concentrated 
at  Valencia,  55  kilometers  inland,  and  railroaded, 
to  Puerto  Cabello.  Part  is  grown  and  brought 
to  the  railroad  in  the  forest  country,  and  from 
there  to  the  port. 

Not  less  than  a third  of  the  P.  C.  coffees  comes 


The  “dinky  little  wharf.”  Alon*  the  waterfront. 

Views  of  the  Wharves  and  Shipping  Facilities  of  Maracaibo 
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Coffee  Scenes  at  the  Famous  Trumpillo  Estate  of  Gen.  Pimentel 


across  the  30-mile  gulf  to  the  westward  from  the 
port  of  Tucacas,  in  a little  steamer  called  the 
Barquisimeto,  which  is  famous  all  along  that 
coast  as  the  “cocktail  shaker.”  It  is  seriously 
asserted  that  “Barky”  can  do  the  shimmy  when 
lying  in  quiet  waters  at  anchor. 

From  Tucacas  a narrow-gage— very  narrow 
— railroad  runs  back  through  a wonderful  jungle, 
out  and  through  the  low  mountains  and  into 
the  arid  plains,  where  120  kilometers  away  lies 
Barquisimeto,  one  of  the  greatest  commercially 
strategic  points  of  Venezuela.  It  is  the  distrib- 
uting point  for  an  immense  territory,  limited  only 
by  the  imagination,  and  likewise  is  a proportion- 
ately great  center  of  concentration.  A very  few 
years  ago  utterly  isolated,  it  now  lies  within  11 
hours  of  Caracas  to  the  east  and  Truxillo  to  the 
west,  both  by  automobile — thanks  to  the  genius 
of  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  the  greatest 
road  builder  South  America  has  ever  known. 

The  influence  of  Barquisimeto  covers  many 
thousand  square  miles.  In  some  cases  the  coffee  is 
brought  several  days’  journey  by  burros  and  carts 
from  fertile  spots  beyond  the  deserts — and  they 
are  real  deserts  too.  Practically  all  these  coffees 
are  commons  or  “trillados,”  as  they  are  called 


locally,  and,  with  those  which  come  down  to 
Puerto  Cabello  by  the  railroad,  form  not  less 
than  80%  of  the  total  coffee  exported. 

Some  excellent  washed  coffees  are  shipped  from 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  no  doubt  handicapped  there- 
by, while  others,  which  are  grown  nearer  to 
Puerto  Cabello  than  to  Caracas,  are  shipped  via 
La  Guayra,  and  thereby  acquire  some  prestige. 
The  Puerto  Cabello  trillados  are  little  thought 
of  in  the  American  market,  where  they  are  con- 
sidered as  light  in  the  cup,  with  little  or  no 
character.  They  are  looked  upon  as  about  equal 
to  Santos  coffees,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  some 
drink  with  a Santos  flavor.  Consequently,  Amer- 
ican buyers  decline  to  pay  a premium  for  them, 
and  usually  take  the  Santos,  as  it  has  more  body. 

The  trillados  of  Puerto  Cabello  have  long  en- 
joyed a good  demand  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  where  Puerto  Cabel- 
lo firms  have  pushed  them  to  fame  with  their 
types,  the  best  known  of  which  is  a desirable 
trillado  grading  about  equal  to  a Santos  4.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  war,  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  steamers  monthly  carried 
tens  of  thousands  of  bags  of  this  coffee  to  Europe. 

There  were  many  interesting  happenings  at 


Transporting  Coffee  by  Muleback  in  the  Town  of  Cucuta 
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Puerto  Cabello  during  those  days,  while  the  agents 
of  the  lines  were  hogging  the  space  for  them- 
selves, to  the  detriment  of  all  others ; complaints 
of  legitimate  shippers  were  not  heard,  a black  list 
was  supposed  to  be  in  rigor,  and  while  coffees 
from  German-owned  sources  reached  France  and 
Spain  in  French  and  Spanish  bottoms! 

The  Maracaibo  Region 

Maracaibo  is  a city  of  some  50,000  inhabitants, 
lying  30  miles  inland  from  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Maracaibo,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
There  is  little  in.  the  immediate  vicinity  that 
lends  support  to  the  town.  It  is  the  transhipping 
point  for  the  many  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
the  commerce  of  western  Venezuela  and  north- 
eastern Colombia,  all  of  which  comes  in  and  goes 
out  over  a dinky  little  wooden  wharf  400  feet 
long  by  60  wide.  It  is  the  interior,  the  “cordillera,” 
that  supports  Maracaibo,  plus  the  sugar  and  cacao 
plantations  of  the  lake  littoral,  and  now  that 
throb  of  new  life,  the  oil  seekers.  Maracaibo  is 
a long  way  from  the  coffee  country,  and  yet  the 
town  spells  coffee  to  most  people,  the  same  as 
Panama  spells  hats,  though  not  a hat  is  made 
there. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  of  the  coffee 
country  behind  Maracaibo.  The  nearest,  the  state 
of  Truxillo,  is  24  hours  distant;  the  state  of 
Tachira,  San  Cristobal  the  capital,  can  now  be 
reached  in  48  hours,  thanks  to  the  Great  Road 
Builder.  This  is  also  true  of  Cucuta.  Not  long 
ago  it  took  four  days  to  reach  Cucuta.  The 
third  division  is  the  state  of  Merida,  divided  into 
two  sections,  Merida  and  Tovar,  both  about  equi- 
distant from  the  railroad  head  at  El  Vigia,  one 
and  a half  days’  muleback,  or  a total  of  three  days 
from  Maracaibo. 

An  exchange  of  mails  with  these  points  takes 
more  than  double  the  time,  as  the  incoming  mail 
passes  the  outgoing,  and  is  as  follows : 

Truxillo,  4J4  days; 

Truxillo,  4*4  days;  San  Cristobal  and  Cucuta, 
10  days;  Merida  and  Tovar,  11  days.  Telegraph 
service  is  none  too  good  with  the  interior,  and 
this,  with  the  slow  mail  service,  makes  it  difficult 
for  a Maracaibo  commission  house  to  answer  for- 
eign cable  messages  promptly. 

Truxillo  Coffees 

The  Truxillos  have  the  name  of  being  the 
poorest  coffees  in  Venezuela,  though  there  are 
several  points  that  produce  coffee  of  some  merit, — 
Santa  Ana,  Monte  Carmelo,  and  Bocono. 

Bocono  is  the  only  coffee  from  the  state  of 
Truxillo  that  is  marketed  under  its  own  name. 
There  are  two  classes  of  Boconos,  one  a round, 
small  to  medium  bean  and  the  other  larger  and 
softer.  This  latter  is  often  mixed  with  Tovars, 


and  whep  the  market  is  right  Boconos  are  ship- 
ped to  Puerto  Cabello  frequently  and  mixed  with 
trillados  from  that  section.  To  call  a coffee  a 
Truxillo  is  to  handicap  it,  this  being  true  in 
Maracaibo  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  markets. 
Maracaibo  buyers  seldom  cup  their  purchases, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  add  a Truxillo  of 
attractive  style  and  good  bean  to  a line  of  Tovars 
and  Tachiras,  when  they  can  be  and  have  been 
sold  thus  at  U/2C.  above  the  Truxillos. 

Truxillos  as  a rule  are  full  of  imperfections, 


Waterfront  at  Curazao,  showing  the  swinging  pontoon 
bridge. 


while  the  “good  average”  run  of  the  crop  usually 
grades  between  a 6 and  a 7.  They  are  generally 
a good  bean,  but  poorly  cured,  losing  weight  on 
shipping,  and  bleaching  quickly,  a loss  of  one  to 
three  percent  on  shipping  weights  being  not 
infrequent.  They  usually  roast  fairly  well,  but 
are  thin  in  the  cup,  without  much  body,  and  no 
character,  being  used  principally  as  fillers. 

Merida  and  Tovar 

South  and  west  of  Truxillo  lies  the  state  of 
Merida,  in  which  are  located  the  districts  of 
[Merida  and  Tovar,  the  former  producing  a large 
part  of  washed  and  the  latter  of  trillado. 
Both  of  these  districts  have  outlying  points, 
which  make  transportation  a serious  question, 
as  the  coffee  must  be  carried  for  four  or  five 
days  on  muleback  to  the  railroad  station  at  El 
Vigia.  The  coffee  for  which  Merida  is  famous 
is  a high-grown,  medium-size,  roundish  bean, 
well  knit,  and  brings  the  highest  price  while  it 
still  holds  its  bluish  style,  as  it  then  retains  its 
delicate  aroma  and  character.  A bleaching  coffee 
usually  means  a smoothing  out  of  the  character, 
which  is  all  right  in  heavy-bodied  coffees,  such 
as  Medellins,  Coatepecs,  etc.;  but  it  is  not  helpful 
to  a Merida.  The  trillados  of  Merida  are  not 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  run  unevenly, 
it  being  rather  difficult  to  buy  at  first  hand  a 
large  chop  of  this  grade  that  is  desirable. 

The  Tovars  are  larger  bean,  but  soft  and,  while 
frequently  with  some  body  to  them,  they  seldom 
have  any  “kick.”  They  are  usually  well  pre- 
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pared,  rarely  are  they  “off”  in  the  cup,  and  they 
are  much  used  as  a blend  with  Bourbon  Santos. 

These  two  districts  produce  125,000  to  150,000 
bags  of  60  kilos,  the  quantity  about  evenly  divided 
between  them.  Tovars  are  usually  deemed  less 
desirable  than  the  Tachiras,  a difference  of  }.>e. 
to  >sc.  generally  being  made  between  two  chops  of 
otherwise  similar  values. 

Coffee  in  Tachira 

The  state  of  Tachira  lies  next  to  the  Colombian 
boundary,  and  its  mountains  produce  much  line 
washed  coffee.  This  has  the  size  and  fair  style 
as  a rule,  but  does  not  possess  cup  qualities  to* 
make  it  much  sought.  It  ages  well  and,  being  of 
good  body,  the  old  crops,  other  things  being 
equal,  frequently  bring  a tidy  premium. 

The  Rubio  section  of  ‘‘The  Tachira”  produces 
the  best  of  its  washed  coffees.  Here  are  located 
several  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  estates 
in  all  Venezuela.  These  washed  when  fresh  are 
usually  sold  somewhat  under  the  fancy  Caracas  ; 
but  the  trillados  of  the  Tachira  rank  with  the* 
best  of  the  country,  owing  to  their  large  bean, 
solid  color,  and  good  quality.  They  roast  well 
and  cup  with  good  body,  though  not  much  char- 
acter. Good  Tachira  trillados  are  sold  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Cucutas,  which  they  resemble. 

The  Trumpillo  Estate 

Though  most  of  the  coffee  of  Venezuela  is 
produced  by  the  small  grower,  there  are  several 
plantations  worth  while,  one  especially,  that  of 
rrumpillo,  owned  by  Gen.  Antonio  Pimental, 


400,000  pounds  of  Puerto  Cabello  trillados  coffee  ready 
to  bag  and  ship. 


in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Lake  Valencia. 
Trumpillo  is  the  mother  of  a number  of  planta- 
tions, with  which  she  is  connected  by  45  kilom- 
eters of  good  cart  roads  and  40  of  overhead  cable 
lines,  which  bring  in  30,000  bags  annually  from 
the  different  stations,  to  be  completely  diried, 
milled,  hand  picked,  bagged,  and  shipped  to  mar- 
ket. This  plantation  is  really  in  the  Puerto  Cabel- 
lo district,  as  is  also  Vigirima,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Trumpillo,  overlooking  the  Caribbean,  where 
some  8,000  to  10,000  bags  of  one  of  the  nv'st 
desirable  of  the  Venezuelan  washed  coffee*  are 
produced  annually. 


The  Tachira  boasts  two  or  three  places  which, 
between  what  they  grow  and  what  they  buy  and 
mill,  market  10,000  to  12,000  bags  of  desirable 
washed,  the  best  known  being  the  Bramon  Estates 
and  the  Gold  Medal. 

Usually  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor  for 
coffee  plantations,  all  over  the  country,  but  the 
recent  political  unrest  has  caused  a great  scarcity 
in  some  sections  for  the  crop  now  about  to  be 
harvested,  which  is  not  expected  to  be  so  large 
as  usual. 

It  appeals  to  the  writer  very  strongly  that  with 
proper  government  help  the  coffee  crop  of  Vene- 
zuela could  be  not  only  vastly  increased  in  quan- 
tity, but  also  in  quality,  and  become  to  be  looked 
upon  more  as  a “blender”  than  as  a “filler.” 


OUTDOOR  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 


Striking  Incidents  in  Stimulating  Con- 
sumption— Results  of  a Chain- 
Store  Experiment 

By  Edward  Melia 
New  York 

I SHALL  not  attempt  to  rob  those  who  enjoy 
pessimism.  I have  authentic  information  that 
in  one  week  of  November  this  year  a crew  of 
salesmen  sold  1,001}  new  dealers  in  Greater  New 
York. 

While  this  in  itself  is  not  of  national  im- 
portance, it  serves  to  illustrate  the  big  point  I 
have  always  maintained, — that  coffee-distribut- 
ing channels,  both  jobbers  and  dealers,  are  al- 
ways ready  to . j ump  in  and  cooperate  with  a 
manufacturer  who  decides  to  make  a vigorous  ef- 
fort to  push  a brand. 

To  put  over  a coffee  that  will  sell  in  volume  and 
keep  on  selling  is  a real  job.  Summed  up,  it  is 
selling  the  consumer.  Production  and  features 
pertaining  thereto  are  comparatively  mechanical 
and  can  be  worked  out  with  precision. 

Monopoly  Is  Short  Lived 

As  the  consumer  market  stands  now,  there  is 
no  brand  of  coffee,  package  or  bulk,  that  can 
boast  of  a monopoly  in  any  degree.  It  is  true 
that  a brand  here  and  there  has  a strong  grip  on 
several  cities  and  in  some  cases  a state  or  two; 
but  the  same  coffee  will  be  entirely  unknown  to 
consumers  of  some  adjacent  states. 

Even  this  spotted  popularity  seldom  lasts  long, 
as  few  coffees  have  a record  of  dominating  a given 
field  for  more  than  a year  or  two.  The  story  is 
similar  in  most  cases.  The  men  behind  the  coffee 
push  it  vigorously  to  the  full  extent  of  one  or 
two  appropriations  and  win  the  market  aimed  at; 
then  their  efforts  slacken.  Along  comes  another 
brand  following  almost  identical  methods  of  ad- 
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Thousands  see  this  ad  on  one  of  the  display  corners 
in  New  York 

Being  a veteran  coffee  drinker  and  somewhat 
of  a connoisseur,  he  could  not  credit  such  con- 
sistent excellence  to  coincidence.  Next  day  he 
called  up  his  hostesses,  and  learned  that,  unknown 
to  one  another,  all  three  had  been  using  the  same 
coffee  for  years.  What  impressed  him  most  was 
that  the  coffee  had  no  trade  name.  It  was  the 
bulk  coffee  sold  by  a chain  of  grocery  stores. 

A few  days  later  he  was  relating  his  Thanks- 
giving experiences  to  a group  of  five  friends  at 
his  club,  and  was  further  surprised  to  learn  that 
two  of  them  who  were  considered  amateur 
experts  had  been  drinking  this  coffee  exclusively 
for  several  years.  His  business  scent  was  aroused. 

Opposed  to  Advertising 

Armed  with  his  recent  experiences,  he  called  ot? 
the  president  of  the  chain  stores  to  ask  why  the 
public  was  not  allowed  to  share  this  good  coffee. 

The  president  was  a merchant  of  the  old  school. 
He  had  had  little  or  no  experience  with  advertis- 


vertiging  and  merchandising;  it  attracts  consumer 
attention  when  the  old  brand  is  silent,  and  in  due 
times  supplants  it. 

The  organization  about  to  launch  a brand  of 
coffee  must  keep  one  fact  in  mind, — the  consumer 
market  is  fickle.  It  can  be  wooed  and  won,  but  it 
demands  constant  attention  in  return  for  favors. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  plan  an  advertising  campaign 
unless  definite  plans  are  also  laid  to  have  the  ad- 
vertising last  as  long  as  the  sales  are  hoped  to 
last.  The  consumer  must  be  kept  sold.  Through- 
out the  year  he  wants  to  be  told  that  he  is  drink- 
ing the  best  coffee. 

Means  must  be  found  that  will  cover  practical- 
ly the  entire  coffee-drinking  circulation  with  ad- 
vertising sentinels  forever  on  guard  preaching  the 
selling  message. 

Whether  the  coffee  shall  be  sold  in  a package 
or  from  bulk  is  up  to  the  decision  of  manufac- 
turers. The  advantages  seem  to  be  all  in  favor 
of  package  coffee;  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
bulk  coffee  launched  with  great  success.  The 
following  chain-store  incident  is  typical. 

Fame  of  Nameless  Coffee 

Last  Thanksgiving  Day,  a man  who  is  regarded 
as  one  of  most  successful  outdoor  advertising 
solicitors  in  New  York  had  social  obligations  that 
brought  him  into  three  well-to-do  homes  in  that 
city.  In  each  home  he  drank  coffee,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  its  fine  flavor  in  every  case. 


A Chicago 
night  display 
that  may  be 
seen  for  many 
blocks 
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ing,  and  was  skeptical  of  its  potency.  When  the 
solicitor  introduced  the  outdoor  medium  he  was 
told  politely,  but  nevertheless  forcibly,  that  such 
an  idea  was  out  of  the  question.  They  had  al- 
ways associated  painted  boards  and  posters  with 
the  circus  and  patent  medicines.  It  lacked 
dignity,  and  could  not  do  justice  to  coffee  and 
stores  that  had  taken  a lifetime  to  build. 

However,  this  view  was  modified  to  a large 
extent  when  the  solicitor  displayed  the  effective 
work  his  medium  had  achieved  for  several 
branches  of  the  government  and  the  leading  banks 
of  the  country. 

The  Outdoor  Plan 

This  first  step  prepared  the  way  for  an  outline 
of  the  plan  that  had  brought  the  outdoor  man  on 
his  mission.  He  explained  that  he  had  not  called 
to  sell  locations  for  outdoor  advertising,  but  to 
interest  the  president  in  a plan  to  sell  his  coffee 
to  several  times  the  number  of  people  being  sold 
at  that  time*. 

He  had  only  one  suggestion  for  outdoor  adver- 
tising. It  was  painted  walls  near  stores  that 
the  president  cared  to  choose.  The  walls  would 
catch  coffee  buyers  at  the  point  of  purchase,  just 
before  they  entered  the  store.  The  message 
would  be  so  big  that  no  woman  could  escape  it. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  entered  the  store,  who 
passed  within  the  large-range  viewing  distance  of 
the  wall,  could  not  help  receive  the  coffee  message. 
Each  of  these  messages  would  work  18  hours  a 
day  for  as  many  months  as  were  specified.  They 
might  be  tried  in  any  particular  locations  where 
coffee  business  needed  stimulation  or  introduction. 
In  other  words,  the  medium  was  flexible  and  could 
be  adapted  to  requirements  large  or  small. 

The  circulation  figures  were  then  given  for  sev- 
eral specific  locations.  The  president  wanted  full 
explanations  for  prices  and  showed  keen  interest 


in  the  basis  for  finding  costs.  He  asked  for  cir- 
culation and  cost  comparisons  with  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and,  though  outdoor  people  don’t 
solicit  business  on  such  basis,  they  were  given 
him.  The  interest  he  showed  was  well  worth 
the  exception. 

In  due  time  he  was  sold  on  the  idea  to  the 
extent  that  he  approved  a sketch  for  his  copy  on 
painted  walls.  He  was  then  taken  in  an  automo- 
bile to  “ride  the  plant,”  the  term  used  by  the 
outdoor  fraternity  when  inviting  a client  to  look 
at  locations  open  for  new  advertising  copy.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  solicitor  a number  of  loca- 
tions were  chosen  for  the  trial  campaign.  A 
week  or  two  later  the  walls  were  painted. 

The  Results 

The  first  thing  that  happened  impressed  the 
force  of  this  medium  on  the  president  and  his 
managers  very  forcibly.  Women  came  into  the 
stores  and  asked  for  the  coffee  by  name.  When 
the  clerk  handed  out  a pound  in  a plain  paper 
bag  or  weighed  it  from  a bulk  container  they 
objected.  They  had  expected  a package  or  some 
other  form  of  identification.  This  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  printing  small  reproductions  of  the 
wall  bulletins  and  placing  them  near  the  coffee 
in  the  store.  Later  these  reproductions  were  used 
as  window  displays  and  tied  up  with  the  painted 
walls  to  great  advantage. 

Though  the  president  never  gave  out  what  re- 
sults had  been,  it  is  expected  that  he  will  increase 
his  outdoor  advertising  as  soon  as  new  locations 
are  vacant. 

Methods  That  Bring  Success 

This  demonstration  of  the  power  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising for  coffee  at  the  point  of  purchase  is 
being  duplicated  every  day.  The  usual  procedure 
is  to  prove  its  power  in  some  city  that  has  shown 
meager  results  on  the  sales  chart,  and  extend  the 
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A Potent  Billboard  Display  for  a 'Coffee  Well  Known  in  the  Middle  West 


campaign  to  state-wide  dimensions  when  space  is 
available. 

The  plan  that  has  given  greatest  success  is  the 
one  that  supplements  the  painted  walls  with  two 
or  three  strategically  placed  electric  spectaculars 
and  painted  bulletins.  These  are  usually  located 
so  that  they  are  seen  continuously  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  area  covered.  The  lively  in- 
sistence of  the  spectacular  flaunting  of  its  coffee 
message  day  and  night  furnishes  a powerful  re- 
inforcement for  painted  walls  near  the  stores. 

Dealers  and  jobbers  are  quick  to  cooperate  with 
this  kind  of  advertising,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  see  its  bold  message  as  readily  as 
the  consumer  can.  And  it  is  a known  fact,  estab- 
lished many  years  ago,  that  jobbers,  dealers,  and 
consumers  always  overestimate  the  number  of 
outdoor  locations  that  a given  brand  is  using. 
The  results  of  every  questionary  sent  out  on  this 
subject  have  shown  that  the  layman  gives  the 
advertiser  credit  for  using  nearly  twice  as  many 
locations  as  he  has  on  the  boards. 

Large  Field  Uncovered 

In  spite  of  all  the  coffee  advertising  that  has 
been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  65%  of  the 
coffee  drinkers  of  this  country  are  still  open  to 
the  message  of  branded  offers.  Statistics  show 
that  only  35%  of  coffee  buyers  ask  for  their 
favorite  beverage  by  brand. 

A large  share  of  this  vast  market  is  awaiting 
the  manufacturer  with  vision  and  courage  enough 
to  go  after  it  with  an  aggressive  campaign.  When 


he  remember  that  the  average  coffee-drinking 
family  in  the  United  States  buys  a pound  of 
coffee  a week,  the  rewards  of  his  market  can  be 
seen  on  the  horizon.  Investigations  have  found 
that  this  pound  is  not  bought  by  the  family 
shopper  on  any  set  day  of  the  week,  except  in 
rural  districts.  Women  of  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion buy  any  day  but  Sunday. 

With  this  fact  established  beyond  doubt,  any 
advertising  campaign  that  will  have  its  fullest 
effect  on  coffee  drinkers  must  plan  to  appeal  to 
consumers  every  day. 


FELIX  COSTE  APPOINTED 

Special  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23,  1921. — Felix  Coste 
of  New  York  City  has  been  appointed  new  nation- 
al councilor  to  represent  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

This  council  consists  of  one  representative  each 
from  the  more  than  1,400  commercial  and  indus- 
trial organizations  making  up  the  chamber’s  mem- 
bership, and  serves  as  an  advisory  body  in  the 
chamber’s  Board  of  Directors.  The  council  holds 
a special  meeting  preceding  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  chamber  to  pass  upon  the  program  and 
to  select  a nominating  committee.  The  councilors 
also  act  as  chairmen  of  the  delegations  represent- 
ing their  organizations,  and  occupy  a position 
of  liaison  officers  between  the  chamber  and  their 
associations  on  important  questions. — B.  H.  L. 
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TEA  PRICES  IN  1921 


Statistics  and  Diagrams  Showing  Fluctua- 
tions for  Last  Year  as  Compared 
with  Former  Years 


By  Louis  Allston  Gillet 

New  York. 

A T the  end  of  1920,  which  was  probably  the 
most  depressing  and  disastrous  through 
which  the  tea  trade  ever  passed,  indications 
pointed  to  an  advance  in  the  market  for  1921. 
A slightly  increased  activity  and  a somewhat 
larger  volume  of  business  were  noted  for  a short 
time,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  downward  trend  of 
prices  still  continued,  and,  though  there  was 
a slightly  better  tone,  no  change  occurred  until 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  at  which 
time  prices  had  reached  the  lowest  level  touched 
in  many  years,  being  in  most  cases  cents  per 
pound  under  the  prewar  basis.  A gradual  ad- 
vance then  began  and  continued  at  a slow  but 
steady  rate  until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a 


higher  than  they  had  been  for  over  a year. 

These  price  fluctuations  are  interestingly  shown 
in  the  diagrams  that  accompany  this  article,  and 
the  graphic  representations  give  a clearer  and 
more  readily  - comparable  presentation  than  would 
figures  arranged  in  tabular  form.  The  vertical 
lines  indicate  dates  a month  apart,  and  the  hori- 
zontal lines  “cents”.  The  curves  themselves  are 
figured  for  average  prices,  it  being  a well  known 
fact  that  there  is  always  a certain  range  of  prices 
for  the  same  kind  and  grade.  By  taking  a point 
of  any  curve  where  it  crosses  a vertical  date  line, 
the  average  market  price  can  be  read  at  either 
the  right  or  the  left  for  that  date. 

The  tea  market  seems  to  have  followed  the 
same  lines  of  depression  and  improvement  that 
may  be  noted  for  business  in  general,  and  has  not 
been  governed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  would  be 
supposed  by  the  statistical  position  of  tea,  or  by 
the  conditions  on  other  markets,  including  the 
primary  markets.  Had  it  been  so,  the  advance 
would  have  come  much  sooner. 

Total  net  imports  of  each  kind  of  tea  for  1921, 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug,.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Java  Tea  Prices  Were  Much  More  Stable  in  1921  Than  in  1920 
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latest  figures  obtainable),  are  shown  in  a table; 
also  net  imports  of  all  kinds  of  tea : 

Taking  into  consideration  conditions  as  they 
have  existed  for  the  past  two  years,  and  as  they 
are  today  for  business  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
tea  situation,  it  looks  as  if  the  coming  year  gives 
promise  of  a return  to  normality  to  which  the 
trade  has  been  looking  forward  for  many  months. 


Net  Tea  Imports  By  Years 


1918 

Pounds 

Tan.  31.  .125,884,859 
Feb.  28.  .132,400,791 
Mar.  31.  .137,384,628 
Apr.  30.  .140,317,464 
May  31.  .144.084,047 
Tune  30.  .142,354,139 
Tuly  31.  .143,452,332 
Aug.  31.  .141,003,736 
Sept.  30.-141,043.447 
Oct.  31.  .140,714,039 
Nov.  30.-138,822,931 
Dec.  31.-130,670,408 


1919 
Pounds 
125.298,201 
120,885,796 
114,654,260 
108,473,852 
102,436, 932 
96,711,468 
93,010,834 
88,530,952 
80,929,618 
71.961,501 
66,493,463 
62,782,363 


1920 

Pounds 

63,454.578 

65.033.489 
69,473,207 
7 5,641,632 
79,808,121 

90.391.489 
94,775,419 
97,145,225 
97,7 11,349 
96,931,311 
93,018.221 
88.249,722 


1921 

Pounds 

33,821,943 

79,242,392 

77,174,397 

75,399,499 

75,433,726 

70,291,247 

67,135,907 

64,592,339 

65,052.424 

64,570,234 

67,787,713 


Kinds  of  Tea  Imported 
12  Months  Ending  Nov.  30 


1921 

1920 

1919 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Formosa  

6,981.222 

11,420,406 

12,909,268 

Foochow  

86 

14,028 

12,211 

Congou  

2,188,455 

3,200,505 

853.908 

India  

10,668,453 

15,827.514 

3,131,642 

Ceylon  

19,346,880 

24,041,123 

16,870,762 

Ceylon  blend 

197,240 

381,312 

Ceylon  green 

645.885 

521,329 

89,804 

Java  

6.083.800 

8,126.768 

9,945,026 

Pingsuey  

7,898,450 

7,565,692 

8,582,534 

Country  green .... 

2,201,095 

1,730,651 

1,974,825 

Tapan  

11,116,091 

21,031.259 

25,239.11 2 

japan  dust 

276,760 

1,197,301 

1,907,889 

Scented  pekoe. . . . 

39,170 

31,995 

22,309 

Scented  Canton... 

513,407 

-391,817 

287,846 

Canton  

278,175 

26 9,422 

172,845 

Capers  

10.530 

1,950 

Azores  black 

4,570 

Jasmine  

359 

Brick  

16 

Souchong  

3,600 

India  green 

37,839 

68,492,083 

95,753,072 

81,999,981 

Exports  

704,370 

2,734,851 

15,506,518 

Net  imports 

67,787,713 

93,018,221 

66,493.463 

ANALYZING  THE  TEA  MARKET 

Consumption  Has  Gone  Ahead  of  Produc- 
tion, Furnishing  the  Key  to  Ad- 
vances in  the  Prices 

A REVIEW  of  tea  conditions  as  found  near 
the  end  of  1921  was  sent  to  its  representa- 
tives on  Dec.  14  by  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  tea  im- 
porters and  packers,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  which  reads: 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  war 
period  and  up  to  the  present  time  Russia,  which 
normally  consumes  annually  180,200,000  pounds  of 
tea,  has  been  practically  shut  off  from  receiving 
tea.  At  the  same  time  the  tea  countries  up  to 
the  close  of  1919  continued  to  produce  tea  to  the 
same  extent,  or  in  only  slightly  reduced  quantities. 
The  consequence  was  that  production  was  in  ex- 
cess of  consumption  and  stocks  of  tea  have  accum- 
ulated. 

“Some  measures  were  taken  in  1919-20  to  curtail 
production  in  India  and  Ceylon,  but  the  effect  of 
these  measures  was  hardly  felt  until  the  present 
year. 

“Beginning  in  1918,  a reduction  began  in  China 
congous,  until  in  1921  the  crop  has  been  only 
20,000  half -chests  against  a normal  crop  of  650,000 
to  700,000  half-chests. 

“From  the  following  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  reduction  in  the  world’s  supplies  has  been 
approximately  the  amount  that  Russia  used  to 
consume  annually.  In  other  words,  production 
and  consumption  are  getting  nearer  the  point  of 
equality,  and  instead  of  an  overstocked  tea  market 
it  would  appear  that  consumption  had  more  than 
overtaken  production.  This  condition  is  being 
realized  by  the  tea  trade  all  over  the  world  and 
is  the  key  to  the  advance  in  prices. 

Tea  Receipts  Compared 

“Average  receipts  of  tea  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years  1915-19,  compared  with  probable 
receipts  for  current  season,  are  shown  as  fol- 
lows : 
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1915-19 

Annual  Average  1921 


Pounds  Pounds 

japan  33,200,000  13,000,000 

Formosa  18,800,000  10,000,000 

Greens  11,250,000  8,500,000 

Ceylon  19,600,000  21,000,000 

India  1 1,000,000  12,000.000 

Java  11,400,000  6,500,000 

Congou  6,800,000  1,000,000 


3 12,050,000  72,000,000 

Reductions  in  Tea  Supplies 
“The  reduction  in  the  world’s  supplies  of  tea 
in  1921  below  a normal  year’s  supply  is  shown 
approximately  as  here : 


Pounds 

India  

70, 01)0,000 

Ceylon  

30,000,000 

Java  

. . . 30,000,000 

China  

50,000,000 

J apan  

20,000,000 

Formosa  

9,000,000 

209,000,000 

“This  does  not  take  account  of  the  entire  lack 
of  shipments  of  brick  tea  to  Russia  from  China, 
which  may  be  called  normally  50,000,000  pound* 
or  more  annually. 

“Japans. — Government  standard  is  worth  26c., 
and  from  this  there  has  been  a jump  to  about  33c. 
Importing  jobbers  have  been  very  cautious  in 
their  ordering  teas  in  1921,  and  they  find  them- 
selves now  short  of  tea,  with  a market  so  bare 
of  stocks  that  they  cannot  supply  their  needs. 

“Formosas. — When  Javas  were  low  government- 
standard  and  good-cargo  Formosas  were  neglected. 
Now  the  tide  has  turned  and  the  former  art 
heading  toward  20c. 

“Pingsueys  and  Country  Greens. — There  has 
been  a little  lull  in  the  market  for  these  kinds, 
but  their  statistical  position  is  strong. 

“Ceylons. — Very  little  is  obtainable  in  orange 
pekoes  below  30c.,  while  ordinary  pekoes  are 


bringing  20c.  Both  Colombo  and  London  have 
been  advancing  steadily  and  are  now  even  above 
the  present  ruling  prices  in  this  market. 

“Indias. — Pekoes  are  readily  selling  at  20c.  and 
orange  pekoes  at  22- 28c. 

“Javas. — Pekoes  cannot  be  bought  below  19c. , 
and  orange  pekoes  are  selling  at  23-24c. 

“Congous. — Government  standard  is  worth  11c. 
and  is  now  the  cheapest  black  tea  on  the  market.” 


COFFEE  PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS 


Incidents  That  Affect  Supply  and  Demand 
and  Cause  Prices  to  Change  for 
Producers  and  Consumers 


'T'HE  recent  striking  advance  in  coffee  prices, 
which  reached  the  highest  level  since  August, 
1920,  has  naturally  aroused  a great  deal  of  com- 
ment among  so-called  outsiders,  who  are,  of  course, 
deeply  interested  in  market  developments  calculated 
to  increase  or  reduce  the  well  known  High  Cost 
of  Living.  Hence  it^  seems  somewhat  apropos  to 
touch  briefly  upon  the  principal  factors  that  cause 
coffee  prices  to  rise  or  fall.  To  a large  extent  they 
are  also  influential  factors  as  far  as  prices  for 
other  commodities  are  concerned. 

Other  factors  may  have  temporary  or  partial  in- 
fluence, but  the  big  underlying  factor  in  determin- 
ing coffee  prices,  as  in  other  commodities,  is  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  law  may  be  nul- 
lified temporarily  by  abnormal  conditions  in  other 
respects, — war,  inadequate  transportation  facilities, 
deflated  or  inflated  currency,  abnormal  interna- 
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Visualizing  the  Variations  in  Prices  of  Pan-Fired  Japan  Tea  Last  Year 
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tional  financial  conditions.  These  factors,  which 
prevent  normal  business  relations,  have  contrary 
effects  in  different  places.  They  cause  accumula- 
tion of  supplies  in  producing  countries,  resulting 
in  lower  prices ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
cause  depletion  of  supplies  in  consuming  countries 
and  a consequent  advance  in  prices. 

When  the  obstacles  to  normal  business  are  re- 
moved or  materially  modified,  there  is  generally  a 
rapid,  frequently  sensational  readjustment  between 
producing  and  consuming  markets.  The  price 
pendulum,  having  swung  too  far  in  one  direction, 
generally  swings  almost  if  not  quite  as  far  in  the 
other.  Consumers  in  urgent  need  of  supplies  take 
advantage  of  the  low  prices  current  among  pro- 
ducers to  buy  freely.  Having  made  large  sales, 
producers  become  less  anxious  and  ask  higher 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  consumers,  having 
bought  freely,  are  less  anxious  about  future  sup- 
plies. They  see  that  large  quantities  are  being 
shipped  in  their  direction ; there  are  large  increases 
in  supplies  afloat,  and  ultimately  in  supplies  on 
spot. 

In  short,  there  is  less  selling  competition  in  pro- 
ducing markets  where  prices  rise,  while  there  is 
less  buying  competition  in  consuming  markets 
where  prices  fall.  Hence  the  normal  parity  be- 
tween the  different  markets  is  restored.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  again  dominant. 

Effect  of  Climate  and  Prices 

Supply  is  largely  a matter  of  climatic  conditions, 
the  size  of  the  crops  depending  chiefly  on  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  weather.  Several  years  ago 
the  crop  in  the  largest  producing  district  in  Brazil 
was  damaged  severely  by  untimely  frost.  This 
season  the  crop  in  the  same  region  evidently  was 
greatly  reduced  by  prolonged  drouth  during  the 
fall ; the  flowering  was  poor.  The  cost  of  labor 
is  also  a factor,  as  planters  are  less  eager  to  pro- 
duce large  crops  when  forced  to  pay  high  wages; 
but,  when  help  is  abundant  and  cheap,  more  new 
trees  are  planted  and  the  old  trees  are  looked  after 
more  carefully. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  coffee  differs  from  other  commodities  in  one 
important  respect.  Conditions  affecting  the  size 
of  grains,  cotton,  sugar,  or  other  crops  are  re- 
flected almost  immediately ; the  next  crop  is  larger 
or  smaller  as  conditions  during  the  planting,  grow- 
ing, or  harvesting  season  are  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. In  coffee  the  effect  of  these  conditions  is  not 
seen  for  several  years,  the  time  that  elapses  before 
new  crops  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  conditions  are  re- 
versed. Frequently  prices  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  size  of  supplies  or  the  extent  of  demand. 
Unusually  high  prices  naturally  restrict  demand, 
especially  during  hard  times ; although  this  com- 


modity, now  ranked  among  the  necessaries  in  even 
the  poorest  homes,  maintains  a relatively  high  rate 
of  consumption  when  many  luxuries  are  entirely 
dispensed  with.  At  the  same  time  high  prices  gen- 
erally increase  supplies.  Better  returns  not  only 
encourage  larger  production,  but  frequently  serve 
to  bring  to  light  unexpected  supplies  from  unusual 
sources.  Of  course,  when  prices  are  low,  the  re- 
verse is  true.  People  become  more  generous  in 
their  use,  and  there  is  more  waste.  But  the  smaller 
returns  discourage  production:  it  does  not  pay. 

Thus  something  like  an  automatic  djeck  appears 
when  prices  go  too  far  in  either  direction.  When 
they  get  too  high,  production  outstrips  consump- 
tion, buyers  hold  off,  supplies  accumulate,  and  the 
pendulum  is  started  back  the  other  way.  It  often 
goes  to  an  extreme  in  that  direction ; prices  go  too 
low ; buyers  begin  to  show  interest ; producers  now 
hold  off;  supplies  dwindle;  prices  begin  to  stiffen. 
Ultimately  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Freight  Rates  and  Exchange 

Relevant  factors  are  -often  influential;  freight 
rates,  for  instance.  During  the  war  ships  were 
urgently  needed,  mainly  between  North  American 
and  European  ports.  Little  tonnage  was  available 
for  coffee,  and  rates  soared;  with  the  usual  profi- 
teering, of  course.  It  was  quite  generally  agreed 
that  on  small  lots  a rate  as  high  as  $4  a bag  was 
paid  on  coffee.  Figuring  132  pounds  to  the  bag, 
this  added  roughly  3c.  a pound  to  the  cost.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  35c.  a bag  was  a fair  rate.  Re- 
cently the  rate  from  Rio  was  reduced  to  40c.  a 
bag,  the  lowest  since  1914. 

Another  wartime  development  was  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  burlap.  Bags  became  ex- 
pensive, adding  to  the  cost ; although  normally  this 
is  a minor  consideration. 

International  financial  relations,  when  seriously 
out  of  joint,  affect  prices.  With  the  balance  of 
trade  heavily  against  Brazil,  the  value  of  her  cur- 
rency naturally  depreciates  in  other  countries. 
Rates  go  against  her,  and  it  is  possible  to  buy 
more  coffee  for  a dollar  or  for  a pound  sterling. 
Latterly  American  importers  have  bought  most  of 
their  coffee  on  the  American  credit  basis;  but  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  a great  deal  was  done  on 
London  letter  of  credit. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  British  pound  was 
selling  at  such  remarkable  discounts  in  our  mar- 
kets,— at  something  like  $3.20  or  less,  compared 
with  a normal  of  about  $4.86, — American  im- 
porters were  able  to  save  large  sums  by  paying  for 
coffee  with  London  letters  of  credit,  some  of  which 
they  bought  at  a discount  of  fully  33%.  Hence  the 
coffee  frequently  cost  less  laid  down  in  New  York 
than  it  did  in  Brazil. 

Official  Control 

Barring  government  monopolies  of  some  com- 
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modities  in  various  foreign  countries,  coffee,  per- 
haps, has  felt  the  effects  of  official  control  more 
than  any  other  article  of  commerce.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Brazil  govern- 
ment to  sustain  the  value  of  its  principal  source 
of  revenue.  As  far  back  as  1870  something  like  a 
valorization  campaign  was  attempted;  but  it  was 
not  successful.  In  marked  contrast,  the  valoriza- 
tion of  1907  was  a striking  success,  and  prices  gen- 
erally were  well  sustained  up  to  1911.  Another 
campaign  was  conducted  in  1918.  Early  in  that 
year  the  Sao  Paulo  government  bought  about 
3,000,000  bags.  Subsequent  events  caused  a sharp 
advance  in  prices,  and  at  one  time  it  was  said  that 
the  holdings  showed  a profit  of  $60,000,000.  Owing 
to  the  sharp  advance  in  the  United  States  the  cof- 
fee was  sold  at  good  prices. 

This  year  the  government  has  again  bought  free- 
ly in  Brazil  markets,  and  once  more  its  holdings 
show  substantial  profit's.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effort  of  the  United  States  government  to  control 
prices  in  1918  proved  a disastrous  failure,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  ultimately  to  remove  the  trad- 
ing restrictions,  and  in  the  meantime  prices  in 
Brazil  markets  had  advanced  to  unprecedentedly 
high  levels,  which  buyers  here  were  forced  to  pay. 
— C.  K.  T. 


HOW  COFFEE  SHOULD  BE  BREWED 

Roaster,  Packer,  Diet  Expert,  and  Chef 
Tell  What  Methods  They  Follow  to 
Bring  Best  Results 

A COLLECTION  of  representative  opinions  on 
methods  of  preparing  coffee  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Food  Journal,  from  which 
the  following  are  reprinted: 

By  Carl  W.  Brand 

President  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Past  President 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 

“It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rule  for  making  coffee,  because  there  is  really  no 
standard.  Some  people  like  their  coffee  strong, 
some  like  it  weak,  some  like  a dark  roast,  and 
some  like  it  roasted  to  a light  cinnamon  color. 
It  is  a waste  of  time  to  talk  about  what  method 
turns  out  the  most  ‘healthful’  brew.  To  my  mind 
the  coffee  that  does  a man  the  most  good  is  the 
coffee  he  likes  best,  the  one  from  which  he  gets 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  because,  af- 
ter all,  the  most  important  contribution  that  coffee 
makes  to  our  daily  fare  is  the  element  of  pleasure.” 

By  Ida  Bailey  Allen 

Director  Mrs.  Allen’s  School  of  Good  Cookery, 
New  York 

“I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  this  coffee-making 
device  (the  tricolator).  It  certainly  makes  the 
best  coffee  that  can  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same- 
time  a beverage  that  contains  less  caffein  than 
percolator  or  boiled  coffee.  I have  been  acquainted 
with  it  for  a long  time,  using  it  in  my  Westfield 
Domestic  Science  School  tours  and  in  Mrs.  Allen’s 


School  of  Good  Cookery  in  New  York.  It  has 
been  introduced  successfully  in  a good  many  res- 
taurants, where  the  coffee  is  justly  famous.” 

By  Arbuckle  Brothers 
New  York 

“The  essence  of  a cook’s  artistry  is  flavor.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  flavor  of  coffee  in  the  cup  is 
a divided  one,  resting  partly  upon  the  roaster  and 
partly  upon  the  cook.  A careful  roaster  who  him- 
self packages  his  product  and  proudly  places  his 
name  upon  the  packages  may  be  relied  upon  at 
all  times  to  maintain  his  blend  and  roast  at  an 
even  standard.  Once  the  cook  has  achieved  a 
perfect  cup  of  coffee  after  more  or  less  trying 
experiences,  the  same  degree  of  care  will  produce 
the  same  satisfying  result. 

“Our  contribution  is  therefore  not  a recipe  nor 
a choice  between  dnip  coffee,  percolated  coffee,  or 
old-fashioned  coffee,  but  the  general  observations 
just  made,  to  which  should  be  added  suggestions 
on  two  points  that  are  important  in  the  attainment 
of  the  most  satisfactory  result,  yet  often  neglected : 

“1.  Keep  the  coffee  pot  immaculately  clean.  2. 
Do  not  let  the  coffee  stand  on  the  grounds  after 
it  is  made.  To  keep  the  coffee  pot  clean  re- 
quires an  occasional  scrubbing  with  brush  and 
cleansing  powder;  airing  it  in  the  bright  sunshine 
is  fine  for  it.  If  the  pot  be  of  tin  or  enamelware, 
watch  it  carefully,  and  do  not  use  it  for  coffee 
making  after  the  tin  or  enamel  has  become  worn 
or  chipped  off  in  spots,  exposing  the  iron  under- 
neath. Once  the  coffee  is  done  the  grounds  ought 
not  be  left  in  it.  When  not  made  in  a percolator, 
the  coffee  should  be  strained  into  a clean  vessel 
in  which  it  may  be  kept  hot  until  served.” 

By  C.  Scotty 

Chef,  Hotel  Ambassador,  New  York 

“My  own  method  of  making  coffee  is  as  follows : 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  that  the  coffee 
be  of  the  finest  quality  obtainable;  secondly,  you 
will  find  better  results  by  using  the  French  filterer 
or  coffee  bag. 

“Twelve  ounces  of  coffee  to  one  gallon  of  water 
for  breakfast. 

“Sixteen  ounces  of  coffee  to  one  gallon  of  water 
for  dinner. 

“Boiling  water  should  be  poured  over  the  coffee, 
sifoned,  and  put  back  several  times.  Do  not 
allow  the  coffee  grounds  to  remain  in  the  urn 
for  more  than  15  to  20  minutes  at  any  time.” 


COFFEE  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA 
There  are  223,000  acres  of  coffee  under  cultiva- 
tion in  southern  India,  about  74%  of  which  is  in 
Mysore  and  Coorg,  where  the  plantations  are 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  reports  the  senior 
trade  commissioner  of  Great  Britain.  In  1919-20 
crops  were  good  and  prices  phenomenally  high. 
The  work  in  Coorg  in  introducing  coffee  hybrids 
proceeded  satisfactorily.  Seed  of  the  new  types 
introduced  is  on  the  market  and  is  in  great  demand. 
It  is  expected  that  in  a few  years  the  new  types 
will  produce  a marked  improvement  on  the  yield 
of  estates.  Manuring  problems  are  also  receiving 
attention ; while,  in  Mysore,  experiments  on  the 
treatment  of  the  coffee  borer  are  in  progress. 
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THE  CITY  OF  SANTOS 

Brazil’s  Big  Coffee  Port  Has  Gorgeous 
Tropical  Surroundings  and  Many 
Social  Clubs* 

By  C.  Ireland 

Santos,  Brazil 

IN  common  with  all  South  American  ports, 
A Santos  enjoys  an  atmosphere  quite  its  own. 
The  newcomer  is  charmed  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and,  if  he  has  been  located 
along  the  coasts  of  Chile  or  the  flat  expanses  of 
the  Argentine,  the  gorgeous  tropical  flowers  and 
vegetation  are  a source  of  endless  admiration,  and 
the  mountains,  stocked  with  Trees  and  the  widest 
woodland  imaginable,  call  forth  the  heartiest 
approbation. 

Twenty  years  ago  Santos  was  known  as  “the 
white  man’s  grave”;  but  all  that  has  been  changed. 
The  building  of  the  docks  claimed  a lot  of  the 
swamps,  and  the  City  of  Santos  Improvements 
Co.  drained  most  of  the  swamp  lands  extending 
from  the  sea  to  the  town,  with  canals  to  carry 
away  the  water.  It  also  built  graceful  avenues 
and  roads.  The  nearby  waterfalls  provide  elec- 
tricity for  light  and  power,  and  mule-trams  were 
substituted  by  the  electric  “bonde”  (the  trolley 
car  is  known  by  this  name  as  the  company  was 
originally  started  by  “bonds”). 

The  noisome  smells  were  abolished  by  the 
Sanidad,  people  began  to  live  a healthy  life,  and 
yellow  jack  disappeared  entirely. 

As  a rule,  when  sweeping  changes  are  made,  the 
aspect  of  a place  is  completely  altered,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  business  part  of  the  town. 
The  old,  quaint,  narrow  streets  and  one-  and  two- 
storied  houses  still  hold  out  against  modern  en- 
roachments ; though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
new  coffee  “Bolsa”  has  led  to  the  demolition  of 
a number  of  oldtimers.  There  are  several  modern 
buildings,  however. 

Coffee  the  Main  Business 

The  business,  of  course,  is  coffee.  Many  other 
products  are  exported  from  here ; but  they  all 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
“bean.”  Most  of  the  sales  are  closed  in  the  street, 
almost  entirely  in  the  principal  street  called 
Quinze  de  Novembro,  and  the  word  “fechado” 
closes  the  deal.  From  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  men  are 
constantly  on  the  move  with  little  tins  of  coffee 
samples.  The  expert,  by  his  nasal  organs  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  bean,  can  decide 
very  quickly  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Social  Life 

Socially,  considering  the  Cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion, the  get-together  idea  is  pretty  general.  I 

* From  the  All  American  Review. 


think  the  Anglo-American  Club  at  Sao  Vicente 
(a  suburb  of  Santos,  where  Cabral  the  Portuguese 
explorer  stepped  ashore)  does  more  in  this  direc- 
tion than  any  other  body  here.  The  Golf  Club 
too,  also  at  Sao  Vicente,  can  be  relied  upon  to 
drive  care  away.  Then  we  have  the  Athletic 
Club,  where  cricket,  tennis,  and  bowls  can  be 
indulged  in. 

Most  of  our  staff  live  as  near  the  sea  as 
possible,  where  splendid  sea  bathing  can  be  en- 
joyed. The  sheltered  nature  of  the  beach  enables 
one  to  take  to  the  water  at  all  times. 

Nightly  entertainments  may  be  had  at  the  free 
theater,  and  pictures  at  Gonzaga.  Miramar  is  the 
next,  with  an  excellent  picture  show,  and  also  a 
fine  floor  for  dancing,  which  is  indulged  in  once 
a week  (Sunday),  and  is  always  select  and  well 
patronized. 

111a  Porchat  is  a picturesque  spot  slightly  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  where  one  delights 
in  an  alfresco  meal  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  a 
jazz  band,  and  further  enlivened  by  the  attentions 
of  a tame  “wild  pig,”  monkeys,  peacocks,  and 
peahens. 

We  have  football  clubs,  with  suitable  grand- 
stands. The  Aquatic  Club  is  also  well  patronized, 
as  the  estuary  offers  enducements  for  rowing  and 
sailing. 

THE  ROTARY  POSTER  CAMPAIGN 

Meaning  of  the  Billboard  Slogans  Urging 
Everybody  to  Help  Bring 
Back  Prosperity 

/TANY  have  wondered  what  it  was  all  about, 
when  they  saw  on  billboards  this  message, 
signed  by  President  Harding:  “This  people  of 

Washington  and  Lincoln  are  conquering  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  today  no  less  worthily,  and  with 
the  faith  and  confidence  which  they  bequeathed 
to  us.  We  are  sure  to  find  the  ways  to  restored 
prosperity  and  our  meed  of  happiness,”  and  in 
smaller  letters  in  one  corner  the  words  “Rotary 
Club  Members.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  trade  boom  immediately 
after  the  war,  almost  over  night,  conditions 
changed  from  prosperity  to  depression.  Some 
New  York  Rotarians,  realizing  that  hard  times 
were  partly  the  creation  of  imagination,  began  to 
think  of  what  could  be  done  to  help  make  them 
better.  The  National  Bill  Posters  Association 
was  holding  a convention  at  Detroit  and,  when 
asked  what  it  would  do,  said,  “We  will  give  with- 
out cost  the  use  of  100, (XX)  24-sheet  poster  boards 
in  8,000  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  used  during  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary.” The  paper  mills  and  lithographers  agreed 
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to  furnish  the  paper  and  lithographing  at  mill 
cost  or  less.  These  three  items  alone  meant  a 
contribution  of  $1,500,000,  and  it  was  up  to  some- 
body to  furnish  $60,000  more  to  cover  the  in- 
cidental expenses  and  use  this  great  publicity 
offer. 

Right  here  90  New  York  Rotarians  said,  “Use 
this  opportunity  in  a Prosperity  Poster  Campaign, 
and  we  will  raise  the  money  to  put  it  over.”  And 
so,  on  Dec.  1,  the  people  of  8,000  towns  and  cities 
saw  President  Harding’s  message  on  the  bill- 
boards. This  message  is  being  followed  by  others 
stimulating  the  right  kind  of  thinking  for  prosper- 
ity, including  this  slogan: 

“Buy — Build— Work 
Create  a job  for  every  man 
Prosperity  for  all.” 

As  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  the  buyer, 
and  the  retailer  are  all  to  be  benefited  by  this 
campaign,  it  is  intended  that  every  one  of  them 
shall  have  opportunity  to  contribute  toward  that 
expense.  Large  sums  are  not  looked  for,  but 
checks  of  $5  are  asked.  They  may  be  made  pay- 
able to  John  Williams,  treasurer,  and  mailed 
to  James  Van  Dyk,  50  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Williams  is  vice  president  of  the  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Van  Dyk  is 
a member  of  the  New  York  Rotary  Club  and 
president  of  the  Van  Dyk  Chain  Tea  Stores. 


FINANCES  OF  ESPIRITO  SANTO 


Coffee  Valorizing  Improves  Conditions  and 
Current  Crop  Is  Expected  to  Be 
Over  1,000,000  Bags 

Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  23,  1921. 
rT"'HE  financial  situation  of  the  small  state  of 
Espirito  Santo  is  good,  and  promises  better 
things  now  that  valorization  has  saved  coffee  from 
falling,  though  storage  of  quantities  of  coffee  at 
Victoria  is  an  unusual  proceeding  for  that  market. 
This,  of  course,  has  affected  largely  revenue,  for, 
had  this  coffee  been  free  for  -export,  the  corre- 
sponding taxes  would  have  been  collected. 

Valorization,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president  of 
the  state,  was  a pressing  necessity,  and  the  benefit 
that  the  coffee  market  will  derive  from  such  an 
operation  will  later  reflect  strongly  in  revenue.  In 
spite  of  the  shrinkage  in  revenue  from  that 
source,  the  state  is  up  to  date  in  all  obligations, 
so  that  financially  its  position  is  satisfactory. 

The  internal  and  external  debt  of  Espirito 
Santo  amounts  to  29,451  contos.  The  foreign 
debt  has  been  aggravated  by  the  fall  in  exchange; 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  franc.  Should 
exchange  improve  in  the  next  financial  year,  there 


will  be  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  debt. 

Revenue  in  1920  amounted  to  8,890  contos,  and 
shows  an  excess  over  estimates  of  3,483  contos. 
The  state  exported  in  1920  produce  to  the  value 
of  52,667  contos,  coffee  accounting  for  the  greater 
part.  The  production  of  this  commodity  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1910  the  state  - 
produced  467,970  bags,  rising  to  968,215  bags  in 
1915,  dropping  to  705,643  bags  in  1916,  but  rising 
again  to  846,394  bags  in  1920.  The  current  crop 
is  expected  to  exceed  1,000,000  bags. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  1920  is  estimated  at 
100,000  bags.— Wileman. 


WHERE  MATE  IS  STANDARD 

Ten  Thousand  Cups  a Year  Drunk  in  Some 
Parts  of  South  America — An 
AR-Day  Drink* 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

IN  southern  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Argentina,  as  well  to  a certain  extent  in  Chile, 
the  use  of  yerba  mate  as  an  afternoon  drink  is 
extremely  common ; in  fact,  this  drink  is  said 
to  have  been  used  as  tea  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  It  was  stated  a few  years  ago 
that  the  Argentines  used  seven  times  as  much 
mate  as  coffee  and  26  times  as  much  as  they  used 
of  China  and  Japan  tea. 

Mate  is  the  product  of  the  mate  tree,  which 
is  grown  largely  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay  particu- 
larly, and  is  usually  served  in  round  gourds  about 
the  size  of  a baseball  or  a bit  larger. 

A spoonful  of  powdered  leaves  put  into  a 
gourd  with  hot  water  poured  upon  it  is  the 
simple  process  of  preparation.  The  mate  is  then 
drunk  through  a tube  (bombilla),  sometimes  made 
of  silver  and  at  other  times  of  brass,  while  in 
the  country  districts  often  a hollow  reed  is  used. 
The  bulb,  pierced  with  holes,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
tube. 

Mate  may  be  served  like  tea  or  coffee  or  used  in 
making  cocoa  or  chocolate,  giving  a most  palatable 
flavor  as  well  as  an  added  stimulating  effect. 
It  also  is  often  served  cold,  iced,  with  lemon  or 
grapefruit  juice,  while  a very  satisfactory  punch 
with  some  kick  in  it  may  be  made  by  boiling 
mate  and  pouring  it  on  ice  with  orange,  pine- 
apple, berry,  and  grapefruit  juices. 

Mate  is  also  used  by  South  Americans  for 
breakfast,  often  with  nothing  else,  and  the  war 
history  of  that  country  dilates  upon  the  fact  that 
soldiers  have  been  able  to  fight  for  days  using 
mate  as  their  sole  means  of  sustenance. 

Among  the  cowboys  in  South  America  it  has 

*From  the  Grace  Log. 
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long  been  the  custom  upon  rising  to  boil  water 
and  prepare  and  drink  cups  of  hot  yerba  mate, 
and  then  do  their  heaviest  work  of  the  day  be- 
fore partaking  of  solid  food.  It  is  reported  that 
in  some  parts  of  South  America  yerba  mate  is 
consumed  to  the  amount  of  over  100  pounds  per- 
capita  annually,  and  one  pound  of  mate  will 
make  over  100  cups  of  the  beverage. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  mate,  in  increasing 
the  mobility  of  all  fluids  of  the  body  as  well  as 
acting  beneficially  upon  the  internal  organs,  elim- 
inating toxin  from  the  system,  has  naturally 
tended  to  give  it  a large  place  among  South 
Americans,  while  there  are  no  reports  of  any 
deleterious  effect  through  excessive  drinking  of 
this  stimulant. 


COFFEE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Recovery  from  1920  Price  Decline  Said  to 
Have  Been  Slow — Prosperity 
Depends  Upon  Coffee 

THE  following  analysis  of  coffee  conditions  in 
Central  America  appeared  in  the  latest  issue 
Df  the  Commerce  Monthly  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York: 

“It  is  the  coffee  crop  and  the  price  it  brings  in 
the  world  markets  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
Central  American  republics  depends.  With  the 
exception  of  Honduras,  where  it  is  grown  prin- 
cipally for  domestic  consumption,  coffee  is  the 
staple  # crop  and  most  valuable  export.  Land 
and  climate  are  so  admirably  suited  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee  that  other  crops,  many  of  which 
might  well  prove  profitable,  have  been  neglected. 

The  great  majority  of  the  coffee  plantations 
are  native-owned,  and  only  native  labor  is  em- 
ployed. There  has  been  a tendency,  particularly 
in  Guatemala,  for  the  best  plantations  to  drift  into 
foreign  hands.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  local  facilities  for  financing  the  crop. 
Loans  can  be  obtained  only  at  very  high  rates  of 
interest. 

“With  a tendency  toward  extravagance  and  a 
readiness  to  mortgage  his  plantation  even  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  the  native  planter  is  often 
in  financial  difficulty,  so  that  foreign  owners  who 
are  able  to  finance  themselves  at  reasonable  cost 
enjoy  a tremendous  advantage.  As  long  as  these 
conditions  persist  foreign  interests  in  the  coffee 
plantations  will  continue  to  increase. 

“Central  American  coffee  is  of  high  grade,  and 
before  the  war  was  much  in  favor  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  During  the  war  an  ab- 
normally large  proportion  was’  diverted  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  suffered  in  competition 
with  cheaper  and  poorer  grades  and  with  other 
coffees  already  established  in  the  public  taste. 
With  the  resumption  of  active  trading  with 
Europe,  coffee . exports  to  England  greatly  in- 
creased, and  this  movement  was  accompanied  by 
high  prices,  lasting  throughout  1919  and  the  early 
part  of  1920. 

“The  resulting  prosperity  of  the  coffee  growers, 
reflected  in  increased  imports,  was  abruptly  ter- 


minated by  the  sudden  price  decline  in  1920.  The 
low  prices  for  coffee  that  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  year  have  had  disastrous  effect  upon  Cen- 
tral America,  where  the  depression  and  financial 
disorganization  have  been  and  still  are  extreme. 

“Central  American  coffee  comprises  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  coffee  into  the 
United  States,  slightly  more  than  4%  in  the  five 
prewar  years  and  11%  in  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
Brazil  is  of  course  the  outstanding  source  of 
supply,  and  in  1921  furnished  857,000,000  of  the 
1,349,000,000  pounds  imported.  Colombia  and 
Mexico,  the  other  important  sources,  supplied  212,- 
000,000  and  23,000,000  pounds  respectively ; while 
imports  from  Central  America  were  as  follows : 
Guatemala,  76,000,000;  Salvador,  36,800,000;  Nic- 
aragua, 17,700,000;  Costa  Rica,  16,200,000.  Im- 
ports from  Honduras  were  negligible. 

“Exports  other  than  coffee  and  bananas  are  of 
minor  importance.  In  1913  coffee  comprised 
63%  and  bananas  nearly  18%  of  the  total  Cen- 
tral American  export  values,  and  their  impor- 
tance has  not  diminished  since  that  time.  The 
class  of  exports  next  greatest  in  value  is  that  of 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  principally 
from  Honduras,  which  are  shipped  almost  entirely 
to  the  United  States.” 


ROBUSTA  COFFEE  IN  CEYLON 
Robusta  coffee  has  been  experimented  with  dur- 
ing recent  years  at  the  Experimental  Gardens  at 
Balangoda  and  Godakawela,  province  of  Sabara- 
gamua,  Ceylon.  It  is  there  being  grown  under 
the  shade  of  Gliricidia  maculata.  The  crops  from 
the  Balangola  plot  have  been  encouraging,  and 
the  planting  of  Robusta  coffee  has  been  taken  up. 
The  plot  at  Godakawela  is  in  full  bearing. 


FEDERAL  WORK  FOR  FOODS 


New  Foodstuffs  Division  Has  Comprehen- 
sive Program  to  Help  All 
Lines  of  Trade 


A SUMMARY  of  the  activities  of  the  new 
Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  government  is 
given  in  the  Dec.  26  issue  of  Commerce  Reports 
by  Chief  E.  G.  Montgomery.  To  indicate  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  federal  work,  he 
says  that  30%  of  United  States  exports  during 
the  last  three  years  have  consisted  of  foodstuffs, 
of  which  83%  went  to  Europe,  and  that  food- 
stuffs likewise  constitute  30%  of  the  imports,  of 
which  63%  is  sugar  and  coffee. 

The  hundreds  of  items  within  the  scope  of  the 
division’s  work  have  been  sorted  into  the  follow- 
ing 14  groups : Breadstuffs ; meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts ; fats  and  oils ; dairy  products ; canned  foods ; 
fresh  fruits;  dried  fruits;  sugar;  confectionery; 
beverages ; chocolate  and  cocoa ; nuts ; coffee,  tea, 
and  spices ; groceries. 

Mr.  Montgomery  says  that  there  are  43  na- 
tional and  215  regional  trade  organizations  deal- 
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ing  with  foodstuffs,  among  which  the  National 
Canners  Association,  the  Federation  of  Corn 
Millers,  the  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association,  and 
the  Rice  Growers’  Association  of  California  have 
appointed  commerce  committees  and  worked  out 
cooperative  programs. 

The  government’s  facilities  are  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, and  the  chief  of  the  division  stands  ready 
to  help  the  trades  in  every  way  possible. 


THE  COFFEE  OUTLOOK 

Westfeldt  Bros.  Estimate  World  Receipts 
for  This  Year  at  18,000,000  Bags — 
Higher  Prices  Possible 

Staff  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  17,  1921. 

THE  following  report  on  the  world’s  coffee  out- 
look was  issued  today  by  Westfeldt  Bros. : 
“The  average  10-year  receipts  of  Brazilian 
coffees  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  coffee- 
crop  year  are  50%  in  Rio  and  61%  in  San- 
tos. Included  in  the  Rio  figures  are  two 
years,  which  together  average  35^4%,  leaving  an 
80-year  average  of  53^2%,  of  which  the  highest 
is  58%,  the  lowest  46%;  hence  the  assumption 
that  50%  of  the  crop  is  a fair  average  basis  of 
receipts  for  this  time.  So  far,  Rio  receipts  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1921-22  have  been  1,948,000. 

“Included  in  the  Santos  figures  are  four  years 
that  do  not  vary  one  percent  from  50%,  the  aver- 
age of  these  four;  leaving  a six-year  average  of 
68%,  the  highest  being  75%,  lowest  64%.  Accord- 
ingly, 50%  would  seem  a low  percentage  to  as- 
sume as  having  so  far  been  received  into  Santos, 
were  it  not  for  the  absolute  limitation  of  receipts 
at  that  port.  Any  excess,  however,  at  the  end 
of  the  crop  year  may  be  taken  care  of  by  average 
of  the  anticipated  poorer  crops,  of  which  we  hear 
so  many  predictions.  Receipts  at  Santos  have 
been  3,754,000. 

“Accordingly,  we  might  safely  say  that  12,000,000 
bags  will  not  be  too  small  to  figure  as  the  total 
Brazilian  receipts  for  this  crop,  and  this  provided 
that  the  limitation  of  receipts  in  Santos  is  con- 
tinued; for  it  may  be  that,  due  to  possible  large 
shipments  for  account  of  the  government  to 
Europe,  the  limit  will  be  raised.  Such  an  opera- 
tion could  be  done  very  nicely,  if  only  for  bank- 
ing reasons,  and  would  probably  cause  a change 
in  the  total  Santos  receipts. 

“Brazil  deliveries  in  this  country  for  five  months 
are  only  8,000  bags  more  than  last  crop,  an  aver- 
age of,  say,  2,400,000  bags  for  three  years.  In 
Europe  the  three-year  average  of  all  kinds  of 
coffee  is  3,100,000  bags.  This  year  deliveries  are 
approximately  4,000,000;  quite  a bit  higher  than 
before,  but  not  out  of  line  with  expectations. 

“It  v^ould  be  safe  to  say  that  Brazilian  de- 
liveries in  the  United  States  and  Effrope  for  the 
present  crop  will  amount  to  11,750,000  bags. 

The  Trade  in  Milds 

“United  States  monthly  arrivals  of  milds  have 
so  far  averaged  233,000  bags,  deliveries  262,000, 
both  of  which  figures  are  likely  to  increase  de- 
cidedly, and  one  will  probably  offset  the  other 


at,  say,  3,500,000  bags  to  the  United  States  from 
July  to  June.  Europe,  during  the  same  time  will 
probably  receive  fully  2,500,000  bags,  much  of 
which  should  be  delivered,  leaving  mild  stocks  in 
Europe  next  July  approximately  the  same  as 
today. 

“These  would  give  us  total  anticipated  world 
receipts  of  about  18,000,000,  none  too  much  for 
deliveries,  which  may  show  a visible  supply  July 
1,  1922,  of  around  8,500,000  bags  (500,000  less 
than  last  July)  ^sufficient,  but  possibly  small,  con- 
sidering the  reports  that  come  from  Santos  as  to 
the  next  crop,  and  government  holdings  which 
will  be  strengthened  thereby. 

“We  hear  nothing  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
.Rio  1922-23  crop.  This  and  succeeding  crops 
must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration  in  the 
disposition  of  government-owned  stocks  of  Rio 
coffees.  Again,  we  must  not  overlook  the  reduced 
buying  power  of  many  of  our  United  States  mar- 
kets, let  alone  Europe;  where,  in  taking  ‘what 
they  need  as  they  need  it,’  the  disposition  process 
is  drawn  out  very  vexingfy  for  the  seller. 

“Yet,  everything  considered,  and  granting  that 
figures  do  not  lie  too  much,  the  holder  who  has 
staying  powers  may  eventually  be  repaid  for  his 
efforts,  even  though  the  New  York  option  market, 
at  existing  discount  differences  on  the  far  months, 
would  create  doubtfulness  as  to  the  outcome.”— J. 

COFFEE  EXCHANGE’S  ANNUAL 


Officers  All  Nominated  for  Reelection — 
Another  Meeting  to  Be  Held  on 
January  19 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  was  held 
on  Jan.  5,  when  President  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen  and 
Treasurer  C.  H.  Middendorf  made  their  yearly 
reports. 

The  Nominating  Committee  named  the  present 
officeholders,  consisting  of  the  president,  treas- 
urer, and  Vice  President  Manuel  E.  Rionda,  and 
these  for  the  Board  of  Managers : J.  H.  Walter 
Lemkau,  sugar  merchant;  Louis  V.  Sterling,  of 
Logan  & Bryan;  Justus  Ruperti,  of  Hardy  & 
Ruperti;  William  S.  Scott,  broker;  Carl  H.  Stof- 
fregen,  of  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co.  These 
will  come  up  for  election  on  the  19th,  and,  though 
another  ticket  may  be  posted  up  to  five  days  prior 
to  election,  it  is  not  believed  that  there  will  be 
any  opposition. 

Receipts  during  the  year  (including  $1,064.64 
on  hand  a year  ago)  amounted  to  $75,284.09, 
made  up  largely  by  $20,287.10  net  income  from 
the  building,  $32,300  from  members’  dues,  and 
$10,500  from  transfer  of  memberships.  Disburse- 
ments were  $57,930.49,  including  payment  of  $10,- 
000  owing  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  $25,519  in 
salaries  and  wages,  $15,000  rent,  and  $11,418.57 
for  cablegrams  and  telegrams.  Assets  over  lia- 
bilities equal  $265,927.83,  including  $12,350.47 
cash. 

President  Nielsen’s  report,  which  was  made  to 
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the  Board  of  Managers  and  used  as  its  report  to 
the  members,  was  as  follows : 

“The  falling  of  values  of  commodities  which 
characterized  1920  culminated  in  coffee  during 
the  spring  of  1921,  when  a gradual  upturn  set  in. 
In  sugar  the  decline  continued  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

“The  highest  price  for  coffee  futures  was  re- 
corded in  December,  when  March  sold  at  9.10 
cents. 

“The  lowest  quotation  was  in  March,  when 
May  sold  at  5.10  cents. 

“Raw  sugar  futures  reached  the  high  price  in 
February,  when  September  sold  at  5.82  cents. 

“The  lowest  price  was  recorded  in  December, 
when  that  month  sold  at  1.92  cents. 

“The  trading  in  refined  sugar  has  been  disap- 
pointing, the  volume  being  much  smaller  than 
was  anticipated.  . 

“The  contract  was  adopted  on  April  14,  and 
trading  began  May  2. 

“The  highest  price  reached  since  that  date  was 
7.12  cents,  when  September  sold  at  that  price 
in  May. 

“The  lowest  price  was  5.25  cents  for  December 
delivery,  sold  in  September. 

“The  range  of  prices  of  spot  coffee  and  raw 
and  refined  sugar  was  as  follows : 

Highest  Lowest 

Coffee  Rio  7s 9j4c.  in  Dec.  5c.  in  March 

Raw  sugar  5.27c.  in  March  2c.  in  Dec. 

Refined  sugar 6.99c.  in  May  5.43c.  in  Dec. 

“In  1921  the  free  economic  movement  of 
prices  of  coffee  was  interfered  with  by  the  Bra- 
zilian government’s  valorization  operations,  and 
in  sugar  by  the  Cuban  Sugar  Finance  Committee. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  normal  trading 
activities  of  our  exchange  were  adversely  in- 
fluenced by  these  factors. 

“Eleven  warehouses  have  been  licensed  in  Chi- 
cago, sufficient  to  afford  ample  facilities  for 
making  deliveries  of  refined  sugar  on  contract. 

“The  exchange  has  also  licensed  sugar  graders, 
samplers,  weighmasters,  and  weighers. 

“The  Sugar  Classification  Committee  submitted 
to  the  board  for  adoption  a type  of  cane  and  beet 
standard  fine  granulated  sugar,  creating  a standard 
of  these  sugars  for  the  first  time  in  the  trade. 

“On  the  recommendation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, the  present  form  of  the  coffee  futures 
contract  has  been  continued,  as  no  special  interest 
in  the  revision  of  the  contract  was  elicited. 

“The  exchange  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  convention  in  New  York  last  Novem- 
ber, a very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  exchange. 
The  meeting  that  was  arranged  was  well  attended. 
It  is  hoped  that  a better  understanding  of  the  ex- 
change and  its  usefulness  to  the  whole  coffee 
trade  will  ensue. 

“Three  new  warehouse  companies  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  licensed  warehousemen  for 
the  storage  of  coffee.  These  companies  are  soli- 
citing storage  at  much  reduced  rates  for  both 
storage  and  handling. 

“The  change  in  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  neces- 
sitated action  by  a special  committee  in  accordance 
with  Sugar  Trade  Rule  18,  to  adjust  the  price  of 
all  outstanding  future  contracts.  The  decision  of 
the  committee  increased  the  price  on  these  con- 
tracts .063  cents  a pound. 

“The  most  important  amendment  to  the  trade 


rules  was  adopted  in  October,  which  abolished 
the  ‘one  day’  transferable  notice  f9r  both  coffee 
and  sugar.  This  notice  was  considered  in  con- 
flict with  the  contracts,  which  called  for  5,  6,  or 
7 days’  notice  for  coffee,  and  7,  8,  or  9 days’ 
notice  for  sugar.  This  amendment  necessitated  a 
provision  for  the  circulation  of  notices,  on  the 
last  notice  day  of  the  month,  until  one  hour  after 
the  closing  of  the  exchange. 

“A  provision  was  also  made  for  the  issuing 
of  notices  on  that  day  15  minutes  after  a sale 
is  made,  thus  affording  greater  opportunity  for 
the  liquidation  of  contracts. 

“Memberships  have  sold  during  the  year  at 
prices  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $4,000. 

“Members  held  two  meetings,  a special  meeting 
having  been  called  to  consider  matters  relating 
to  the  proposed  refined  sugar  contract. 

“The  Board  of  Managers  held  19  meetings,  and 
21  members  were  elected  to  membership. 

“It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  the  death  of  our 
member,  James  M.  Rodgers,  is  recorded. 

“The  finances  of  the  exchange  have  improved 
materially  during  the  year,  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  a surplus  instead  of  the  deficit  recorded  last 
year.  The  improvement  was  due  partly  to  the 
increased  return  from  the  building,  which  showed 
a net  return  of  $20,287.10,  against  $7,940.05  the 
previous  year,  and  partly  to  the  increased  revenue 
from  members’  dues,  transfers  of  memberships, 
and  from  our  contract  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  The  disbursement  for  the  current 
account  reveals  economies  in  the  administration 
of  the  exchange  that  have  amounted  to  about 

$3,000.  ^ . 

“The  loan  from  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
has  been  paid,  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  exchange  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounts 
to  $12,350.47,  out  of  which  $7,025  still  re- 
mains to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  member 
whose  rights  of  membership  were  sold  for  non- 
payment of  the  annual  assessment. 

“The  thanks  of  the  board  are  due  and  ren- 
dered to  those  members  of  the  exchange  who 
so  cheerfully  gave  their  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  several  committees  on  which  they  served, 
and  we  desire  also  to  commend  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  staff  for  their  faithful  coopera- 
tion.” 


ITALY’S  NEW  COFFEE  TARIFF 


On  March  1 Tax  Will  Be  as  High  as  1,540 
Lire  per  Kilo — Rigid  Rules 
for  Substitutes 


BEGINNING  on  March  1,  1922,  new  tariff 
regulations  of  coffee  and  coffee  substitutes 
will  take  effect  in  Italy,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing decree  officially  issued  on  Nov.  16,  1921 : 
“As  from  1st  March,  1922,  there  shall  be  col- 
lected on  imported  coffee  an  inclusive  ^duty  at 
the  rate  of : 

“1,000  lire  per  100  kilogs.  for  coffee  berries  and 
coffee  in  the  bean  when  imported  from  countries 
subject  to-  the  ‘Conventional’  Customs  regime, 
and  1.100  lire  per  100  kilogs.  when  coming  from 
countries  subject  to  the  ‘General’  Tariff; 

“1,540  lire  per  100  kilogs.  for  roasted  coffee. 
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“These  rates  comprise  the  customs  duty,  the 
agio,  and  the  consumption  tax. 

“The  manufacturing  tax  on  coffee  substitutes 
is  lixed  at  the  rate  of  350  lire  per  100  kilogs.  A 
surtax  at  the  same  rate  is  levied  on  coffee  sub- 
stitutes imported  from  foreign  countries. 

“Special  regulations  are  laid  down  governing 
the  manufacture  of  coffee  substitutes.  The  Min- 
istry of  Finance  may  refuse  a license  for  the 
preparation  of  coffee  substitutes  from  articles 
which  are  deemed  harmful  to  public  health ; and 
the  importation  of  coffee  substitutes  prepared 
wholly  or  in  part  from  forbidden  raw  materials 
is  prohibited.” 

Regulations  regarding  the  packing  of  coffee 
substitutes  for  retail  sale  are  prescribed. 


TEA  MARKET  AT  AMSTERDAM 


Deliveries  for  First  Three-Fourtlis  of  1921 
Were  30%  Above  1920  Receipts — 
Most  Came  from  East  Indies 


(Staff  Correspondence) 

Washington,  Jan.  9,  1922. 

THE  Department  of  Commerce  has  received  a 
report  from  the  American  consul  at  Amster- 
dam relative  to  that  tea  market.  It  says: 

“Transactions  on  the  Amsterdam  tea  market  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1921  were  much  larger 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920, 
especially  in  the  quantity  exported,  although  im- 
ports for  domestic  use  also  showed  a material  in- 
crease. The  demand  was  so  great,  especially  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1921,  that  the  deliveries  of 
tea  were  30%  more  than  the  receipts.  The  stock 
on  hand,  therefore,  has  been  much  reduced,  being 
171,000  chests  (one  chest  is  equivalent  to  about 
100  pounds)  on  Sept.  30,  1921. 

“The  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1921  were  170,876  chests.  The  deliveries  were 
223,479  chests,  of  which  111,831  were  for  domestic 
use  and  111,648  for  export.  Nine-tenths* of  the 
imports  were  from  Dutch  East  Indies,  nearly 
one-tenth  from  British  India,  and  the  small  re- 
mainder from  China. 

“The  prices  paid  at  the  last  sale  held  in  the 
nine-month  period  ranged  from  18  Dutch  cents 
per  half-kilo  (7  cents  a pound,  United  States  cur- 
rency) for  ‘ordinary’  to  1.07  florins  (43  cents 
U.  S.)  for  ‘best.’  The  trend  of  prices  in  1921 
has  been  toward  a decline  in  the  best  qualities 
and  an  advance  in  medium.” — Lamm. 

ANTISEPTIC  ACTION  OF  SPICES 
Jean  Lahache  reported  the  preliminary  results 
of  his  studies  on  the  antiseptic  action  of  spices  in 
preserved  foods  in  L’lndustrie  Francaise  Conserve 
(5,  211-14,  1919).  Black  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
ginger  prevented  fermentation  and  putrefaction  for 
only  a very  short  time.  Mustard,  cinnamon,  and 
cloves  proved  more  effective.  The  members  of  this 
latter  group,  whose  antiseptic  principles  are  their 
essential  oils,  are  powerful  even  in  the  small  quan- 
tities used  in  food,  and  are  decidedly  stronger  than 
chemical  antiseptics. — Trigg 


COFFEE  TRADE  IN  BRITAIN 


Liverpool  Merchant  Complains  Over  Loss 
of  Costa  Rica — Jamaica  Variety 
Believed  the  Finest 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Dec.  8,  1921. 

C1  VER  since  the  war  America  has  been  after 
,L“I  Costa  Rica  coffee,  with  the  result  that  the  mar- 
ket price  has  gone  up  30s.,  according  to  T.  Ridgway 
Cooper,  the  Liverpool  tea  and  coffee  merchant,  who 
addressed  a retail  merchants’  association  the  other 
day. 

During  the  war  Costa  Rica  coffee  went  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  it  was  the  finest  ever  had  there,  the  mer- 
chant informed  the  association.  They  had  wanted 
Costa  Rica  ever  since  in  America,  and  this  year 
succeeded  in  getting  the  last  20,000  bags  which,  it 
had  been  thought,  was  coming  to  London.  If 
America  succeeds  in  obtaining  any  considerable 
quantity  of  the  present  crop,  Mr.  Cooper  thinks, 
it  will  mean  high  prices  for  fine  coffee  in  Britain, 
and  what  the  trade  wants,  generally,  is  low  prices. 

Little  Brazil  coffee  comes  into  this  country, 
Britain  being  interested  in  mild  coffees,  chief  of 
which  are  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Savanilla,  East 
India,  Jamaica,  New  Granada,  Mocha,  and  Nairobi.. 
Nairobi  coffee  is  found  very  useful  here  for  blend- 
ing purposes.  The  first  parcel  came  from  Lord 
Kitchener’s*  estate  soon  after  his  death. 

In  a normal  year  100,000  bags  of  Costa  Rica 
come  to  Britain,  and,  according  to  the  Liverpool 
merchant,  the  trade  of  this  country  depends  upon 
it  for  its  fine  blends. 

But  no  coffee  in  the  world  could  touch  Jamaica 
coffee,  he  said.  It  was  the  only  coffee  that,  when 
roasted,  would  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
it  would  drink  better  48  hours  after  roasting  than 
one  hour  afterward.  Unfortunately  Jamaica  cof- 
fee was  sufficient  only  for  five  days’  supply  in 
Britain;  so  competition  for  it  was  severe.  Nearly 
all  of  it  was  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool.  At  recent 
sales  the  finest  realized  more  than  230s.  per  cwt., 
which  meant  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  a pound  to  the  mer- 
chant. Taking  normal  years,  the  difference  in  price 
between  the  finest  Costa  Rica  and  the  finest  Jamaica 
was  35s.  per  cwt. 

The  reason  for  the  small  consumption  of  coffee  in 
Britain,  Mr.  Cooper  thought,  was  that  the  trade 
had  been  neglected.  He  thought  that  wholesale 
firms  many  years  ago  made  a big  mistake  in  push 
ing  French  coffee,  or  rather  chicory  and  coffee. 
The  government,  he  said,  had  brought  in  a law  pro- 
hibiting merchants  from  sending  coffee  and  chicory 
to  sea  for  the  use  of  seamen  unless  it  contained 
75%  coffee,  and  mixtures  were  being  sold  in  the 
country  with  a much  larger  percentage,  to  the 
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detriment  of  the  trade.  He  said  he  had  sent 
samples  of  French  brands  for  analysis,  and  not  one 
sample  contained  75%  coffee.  He  sent  the  results 
to  the  government,  which  replied  that  the  people 
here  could  do  what  they  liked,  but  the  government 
was  not  going  to  have  its  sailors  consume  more 
chicory  than  was  good  for  them. 

In  connection  with  the  method  of  increasing  con- 
sumption here,  the  merchant  said  that  the  retailer 
bought  one,  two,  or  even  four  months  before  it 
went  into  consumption. 

To  increase  consumption  the  merchant  suggested 
the  purchase  of  only  fine  blends  in  small  quantities, 
kept  in  air-tight  canisters  instead  of  bags,  and 
ground  on  view  in  the  store  as  required.  Never 
buy  more  coffee  than  would  last  for  two  weeks, 
Mr.  Cooper  told  the  association.  No  big  coffee 
house  in  Liverpool  would  refuse  a bimonthly  order 
of  14  pounds,  for  none  could  exist  that  ignored  the 
small  purchaser. 

Answering  questions,  Mr.  Cooper  said  that  25% 
of  the  coffee  handled  by  the  trade  in  North  England 
was  Jamaica;  the  rest  made  up  of  Costa  Rica,  East 
India,  and  Nairobi,  with  five  pounds  of  Mocha  to 
the  cwt. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  did  not  approve  of  a high 
roast.  In  Liverpool  they  roasted  two  to  three 
shades  lower'  than  in  London ; while  on  the  Con- 
tinent they  roasted  much  higher,  but  there  they  did 
not  use  the  finest  coffee,  and  never  used  less  than 
50%  of  hot  milk.  If  Jamaica  coffee  was  roasted 
high,  the  fine  flavor,  the  merchant  said,  was  com- 
pletely lost ; if  roasted  too  light,  the  liquor  was 
thin. — Brooks. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  DANGER 


Supreme  Court  Holds  in  Hardwood  Case 
That  Exchange  of  Information  Is 
in  Restraint  of  Trade 

A DECISION  of  vast  importance  to  trade  as- 
**  sociations  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  Dec.  19,  1921,  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, overthrowing  that  body’s  “open  competi- 
tion plan,”  and  declaring  it  to  be  a combination 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  decision  was  reached  by  a vote  of  six  to 
three,  and  would  seem  to  endanger  the  gathering 
and  distribution  of  such  information  on  produc- 
tion, sales,  stocks,  prices,  etc.,  as  trade  associa- 
tions have  specialized  upon. 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Clarke,  who  said : 

“Genuine  competitors  do  not  make  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  reports  of  the  minutest  details  of  their 
business  to  their  rivals,  as  these  defendants  did; 
they  do  not  contract,  as  was  done  here,  to  submit 


their  books  to  the  discretionary  audit  and  their 
stocks  to  the  discretionary  inspection  of  their 
rivals  for  the  purpose  of  successfully  competing 
with  them;  and  they  do  not  submit  the  details 
of  their  business  to  the  analysis  of  an  expert, 
jointly  employed  and  obtain  from  him  a ‘har- 
monized’ estimate  of  the  market  as  it  is  and  as. 
in  his  specially  and  confidentially  informed  judg- 
ment, it  promises  to  be. 

“This  is  not  the  conduct  of  competitors,  but  is 
so  clearly  that  of  men  united  in  an  agreement,  ex- 
press or  implied,  to  act  together  and  pursue  a 
common  purpose  under  a common  guide,  that,  if 
it  Hid  not  stand  confessed  a combination  to  restrict 
production  and  increase  prices  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  as,  therefore,  a direct  restraint  upon 
that  commerce,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  is,  that 
conclusion  must  inevitably  have  been  inferred  from 
the  facts  which  were  proved. 

“To  pronounce  such  abnormal  conduct  on  the 
part  of  365  natural  competitors,  controlling  one- 
third  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in  an  article  of 
genuine  necessity,  a ‘new  form  of  competition’  and 
not  an  old  form  of  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  as  it  so  plainly  is,  would  be  for  this  court 
to  confess  itself  blinded  by  words  and  forms  to 
realities  which  men  in  general  very  plainly  see, 
and  understand,  and  condemn,  as  an  old  evil  in 
a new  dress  and  with  a new  name. 

“The  ‘plan’  is,  essentially,  simply  an  expansion 
of  the  gentlemen’s  agreement  of  former  days,  skil- 
fully devised  to  evade  the  law.” 

What  the  Law  Means 
In  an  analysis  for  Printers’  Ink,  Gilbert  H. 
Montague,  a New  York  lawyer,  said  on  Jan.  5: 
“On  the  question  that  trade  association  mem- 
bers and  executives  everywhere  are  today  asking, 
it  seems  safe  to  say  this: 

“Mere  interchange  of  trade  information  on 
stock,  sales,  or  even  prices,  if  unaccompanied  by 
comment  and  discussion  in  bulletins  to  members, 
or  meetings  of  members,  or  otherwise,  is  not  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers’  decision. 

“But  if  such  interchange  is,  or  has  been,  accom- 
panied by  such  comment  or  discussion,  it  pre- 
sumptively falls  within  the  condemnation  of  the 
law. 

The  Washington  View 
Washington,  Dec.  28,  1921. — A survey  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  out 
of  1,700  to  1,800  trade  associations  in  the  United 
States,  only  150  proceed  from  the  open -price  and 
information  plan  just  condemned  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  the  decision  it  appears  that  these 
150  associations  either  must  alter  radically  their 
methods  or  disband  entirely. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  is  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  matter  freely.  Meantime  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  decision  will  not  embarrass 
the  cooperative  activities  of  the  department  in 
connection  with  industrial  trade  associations. 

Illegal  practices  of  trade  associations  artificially 
to  control  and  unjustifiably  to  increase  prices  has 
spread  into  many  lines  of  the  retail  trade,  and 
partial  evidence  has  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  retail  dealers  in  many  lines 
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have  conspired  to  fix  prices,  the  attorney  general 
stated,  in  plain  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law. 
Too  many  retail  stores  were  doing  business  in 
certain  lines,  he  said,  requiring  the  maintenance 
of  unreasonably  high  prices. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  be 
followed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law  relating  to  the  activity  of  open-price 
associations,  now  is  taking  shape.  In  line  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  attorney 
general  declared  that  a decision  had  been  reached 
that  these  associations — 

1.  Cannot  divide  territory  in  the  sale  of  com- 
modities. 

2.  Cannot  fix  prices  through  the  interchange 
of  information  as  to  the  supply,  stocks  on  hand, 
production,  the  volume  of  orders,  and  other  data. 

3.  Cannot  do  indirectly  what  it  would  be  un- 
lawful for  these  associations  to  do  directly. 

Practically  all  of  the  associations  that  have 
been  informed  that  their  practices  are  of  a ques- 
tionable character  have  abandoned  them,  says  the 
attorney  general,  and  only  a small  percentage  have 
signified  their  intention  to  contest  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. — Lamm. 


THE  BEECH-NUT  DECISION 


Supreme  Court  Gives  Ruling  in  Price 
Maintenance  That  Puzzles 
Trade  Lawyers 

'T'  HE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Beech-Nut 
Case,  involving  the  maintenance  of  prices, 
made  a decision  on  Jan.  3 that  has  puzzled 
trade  lawyers.  While  it  evidently  does  not  con- 
demn the  refusal  to  sell'  goods  to  those  who  do 
not  maintain  the  prices  fixed  by  the  manufacturer, 
it  apparently  does  condemn  anything  savoring 
of  a boycott  or  the  bringing  of  undue  influence 
to  enforce  this  price  maintenance. 

In  referring  to  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  suit, 
it  says : 

“The  order  should  have  required  the  company 
to  cease  and  desist  from  carrying  into  effect  its 
so-called  Beech-Nut  policy  by  cooperative  methods 
in  which  the  respondent  and  its  distributers,  cus- 
tomers, and  agents  undertake  to  prevent  others 
from  obtaining  the  company’s  products  at  less 
than  the  prices  designated  by  it: 

“1.  By  the  practice  of  reporting  the  names  of 
dealers  who  do  not  observe  such  resale  prices. 

“2.  By  causing  dealers  to  be  enrolled  upon 
lists  of  undesirable  purchasers  who  are  not  to  be 
supplied  with  the  products  of  the  company  unless 
and  until  they  have  given  satisfactory  assurances 
of  their  purpose  to  maintain  such  designated 
prices  in  the  future. 

“3.  By  employing  salesmen  or  agents  to  assist 
in  such  plan  by  reporting  dealers  who  do  not  ob- 
serve such  resale  prices,  and  giving  orders  of 
purchase  only  to  such  jobbers  and  wholesalers  as 


sell  at  the  suggested  price  and  refusing  to  give 
such  orders  to  dealers  who  sell  at  less  than  such 
prices,  or  who  sell  to  others  who  sell  at  less  than 
such  prices. 

“4.  By  utilizing  numbers  and  symbols  marked 
upon  cases  containing  their  products,  with  a view 
to  ascertaning  the  names  of  dealers  who  sell  the 
company’s  products  at  less  than  the  suggested 
prices,  or  who  sell  to  others  who  sell  at  less  than 
such  prices,  in  order  to  prevent  such  dealers 
from  obtaining  the  products  of  the  company. 

“5.  By  utilizing  any  other  equivalent  coopera- 
tive means  of  accomplishing  the  maintenance  of 
prices  fixed  by  the  company.” 

Counsel  Dunn’s  Interpretation 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  counsel  for  the  Beech  - 
Nut  Co.,  also  counsel  for  the  Colgate  Co.  in  the 
leading  Colgate  Case,  issued  this  statement,  which 
takes  the  view  that  his  client  was  sustained : 

“The  entire  court  sustains  the  right  of  the 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  to  decline  to  sell  its 
products  to  dealers  who  do  not  observe  the  fair 
resale  prices  suggested  by  it,  holding  that  such 
refusals  to  sell,  per  se,  effected  by  a private 
manufacturer  in  pursuance  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent discretion,  and  without  any  purpose  to 
create  or  maintain  a monopoly,  are  not  violative 
of  Section  5 of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  The  court  directs  that  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be  modified  whereby 
the  prohibition  of  such . refusal-to-sell  conduct, 
per  se,  set  forth  therein,  is  wholly  stricken  out. 

“The  principal  issue  involved  in  this  case,  from 
the  beginning,  was  whether  the  commission  had 
the  power,  under  the  act  creating  it,  to  forbid  the 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.'  or  any  other  manufac- 
turer from  refusing  to  sell  its  goods  to  dealers 
who  failed  to  observe  suggested  prices,  where 
such  refusal  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  manu- 
facturer’s independent  discretion,  without  any 
purpose  to  create  or  maintain  a monopoly. 

“The  entire  court  upholds  this  right  of  refusal 
and  denies  the  power  of  the  commission  to  limit 
it.  The  four  dissenting  members  of  the  court 
hold  that  the  order  of  the  commission  should 
have  been  wholly  set  aside  and  not  modified  even 
to  the  extent  indicated. 

“The  main  point  to  observe  is  the  affirmance  of 
the  refusal-to-sell  policy,  per  se,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  just  as  it  was  af- 
firmed in  the  Colgate  Case  under  the  Sherman 
Act.” 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  AS  A COFFEE  MAN 

Prowl  around  in  an  old  trunk  in  the  attic  until 
you  come  across  an  old  letter  you  wrote  your 
wife  before  you  were  married.  Realize  how 
badly  you  have  fallen  down  on  what  you  promised 
her.  Resolve  to  make  good.  Every  time  you 
send  in  a sheet  of  figures  to  the  president,  attach 
a suggestion  for  improving  the  business,  like  put- 
ting out  a coffee  cube  (which  the  firm  has  been 
perfecting  for  six  years  while  you  were  asleep 
at  the  switch).  Keep  it  up,  and  eventually  you  will 
be  made  vice  president  or  sales  manager.  “De- 
votedly Yours,”  fiction,  in  the  American  Magazine 
just  out,  gives  the  formula  for  making  good 
coffee  men. — F.  H.  M. 
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TO  N.  C.  R.  A.  MEMBERS 

Manager  Coste  Advises  About  Tax  Refunds, 
Roasting  Costs,  American  Bottoms, 
and  Canadian  Tariffs 

1WIANAGER  COSTE  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  on  Dec.  23  sent  this 
information  with  suggestions  to  members : 
Transportation  Tax  Refund 

“The  Revenue  Act  of  1921  provides  ‘that  refund 
shall  be  made  of  the  proportionate  part  of  the  tax 
collected  on  tickets  or  mileage  books  purchased 
and  only  partially  used  before  Jan.  1,  1922/  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1918  placed  an  8%  tax  on  pas- 
senger transportation  and  Pullman  or  equivalent 
accommodations. 

“According  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
regulation,  no  tax  should  be  collected  on  the 
charge  for  a ticket  or  mileage  book  sold  before 
Jan.  1,  1922,  if  no  part  of  it  can  be  used  until 
on  or  after  that  date.  Where,  however,  tax  has 
been  collected  on  a ticket  or  mileage  book  only 
partly  used  before  January,  1922,  the  tax  ap- 
plicable and  proportionate  to  the  unused  part  of 
such  ticket  or  mileage  book  may  be  refunded. 
Claim  for  refund  should  be  filed  on  form  46  by 
the  person  paying  the  tax. 

“The  provisions  of  the  1918  Act  imposing  tax 
on  charges  for  transportation  on  freight  and 
parcels  are  repealed,  effective  Jan.  1,  1922,  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921.  Cases  will  arrive  where 
the  transportation  service  will  be  only  partly  per- 
formed before  Jan.  1,  1922.  It  is  held  that  tax 
imposed  by  these  subdivisions  of  the  old  revenue 
act  applies  to  amounts  prepaid  for  transportation 
in  cases  where  the  shipments  are  made  before  that 
date,  but  does  not  apply  in  cases  where  the  charges 
are  ‘collect’  on  shipments  made  before  but  ar- 
riving at  destination  on  or  after  Jan.  1.  All  claims 
for  refund  tax  should  be  filed  on  Treasury  De- 
partment form  46. 

“Purchases  on  which  freight  charges  are  ‘col- 
lect’ and  are  not  needed  by  members  immediately 
may  profitably  be  held  up  at  point  of  origin  long 
enough  to  assure  arrival  on  or  after  Jan.  1,  thus 
saving  the  tax. 

“Shipments  to  customers  on  which  members 
will  prepay  freight  charges  and  not  urgently 
needed  may  also  be  profitably  held  until  Jan.  1, 
then  going  forward  without  payment  of  tax. 

Roasting  and  Grinding  Costs 

“The  first  of  the  year  is  at  once  the  time  when 
members  have  the  year’s  balance  sheet  before  them 
and  when  new  policies  are  often  adopted.  If  your 
accounting  system  includes  the  actual  up-to-date 
cost  of  roasting  and  grinding,  well  and  good;  if 
not,  we  urge  you  to  get  at  the  exact  figures  on 
entering  the  new  year  of  business. 

“Many  coffee  roasters  merely  guess  at  or  esti- 
mate their  costs.  This  is  a most  unsound  manner 
of  conducting  business,  and  is  an  injury  to  the 
entire  industry.  There  are  special  reasons  why  it 
is  most  important  now  that  each  member  should 
ascertain  the  exact  costs  under  present-day  con- 
ditions. 

“Food  distribution  is  under  fire.  The  spread 
between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  price 
the  consumer  pays  in  all  food  lines  is  being 
emphasized  and  criticized. 


“Coffee  preparation  and  distribution  involve  a 
great  many  cost  items  with  which  the  public  and 
the  critics  are  unfamiliar.  Most  of  these  costs,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  manufactured  articles,  must 
go  without  mention  into  the  total  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  Not  so  with  roasting  costs  in 
many  sales,  and  not  so  in  every  case  with  a cost 
of  grinding  and  pulverizing.  Roasting  costs, 
when  green  coffee  is  sold  and  then  roasted  to 
order,  should  not  be  either  partly  or  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  coffee  price,  but  should  be  itemized 
and  charged  in  full.  Grinding  and  pulverizing 
costs  should  certainly  never  be  forgotten,  and 
need  not  in  any  case  be  merged  into  the  price.  It 
is  advisable  frankly  to  charge  these  costs  out 
separately,  so  that  the  buyer  will  know  what  he 
is  paying  for. 

“Often  whole  bean,  ground,  steel-cut,  and  pul- 
verized coffees  are  offered  and  sold  at  the  same 
price.  What  must  the  impression  be  in  those 
cases  ? Obviously  steel  cutting,  grinding,  and 
pulverizing  cost  real  money,  and  hence  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  price  distinction  should  be 
made. 

“Figure  your  roasting  costs  again,  including 
all  the  elments  of  cost.  Figure  your  grinding, 
steel  cutting,  and  pulverizing  costs  again.  Also 
consider  from  a standpoint  of  policy  if  it  is  not 
best  to  itemize  extra  service  costs  wherever 
possible. 

Support  American  Shipping 

“The  Brazilian  delegates  to  our  annual  conven- 
tion stated  that  shippers  of  coffee  in  Brazil  would 
almost  invariably  comply  with  a buyer’s  request 
to  ship  coffee  in  American  (United  States  or 
Brazilian)  vessels.  Buyers  of  other  nations  insist 
on  shipment  in  vessels  operating  under  their 
nation’s  flag.  We  should  do  likewise. 

“Can  members  of  this  association  do  otherwise 
than  give  hearty  support  to  our  merchant  marine 
at  this  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  it  firmly?  It  is  absurd  almost  to  allow 
foreign  shipping  to  bring  in  our  coffee  when  cargo 
is  being  sought  so  eagefly  by  our  own  ships.  In 
case  a United  States  ship  is  unavailable,  our  second 
choice  should  undoubtedly  be  the  Brazilian  ships, 
as  our  support  of  those  will  go  far  in  furthering 
cordial  relations  with  Brazilians. 

“We,  therefore,  urge  that  with  every  cost  and 
freight  purchase  our  members  make  the  instruc- 
tions be  included  to  ship  in  American  bottoms, 
United  States  preferred,  otherwise  Brazilian,  ac- 
cording to  existing  opportunities  and  sailing  dates.’’ 


COSTA  RICA  COFFEE  OUTLOOK 


Crop  of  1921-22  Estimated  at  a Third  More 
Than  Normal  and  Buyers  Now 
Pay  13  to  16  Cents 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29,  1921 
’’’THE  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  the 
A following  report  regarding  the  Costa  Rican 
coffee  crop : 

“It  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  1921-22  coffee 
crop  of  Costa  Rica  will  be  an  exceptionally  large 
one,  estimated  at  38,000,000  to  41,000,000  pounds, 
the  average  crop  being  only  a little  over  32,959,000 
pounds,  says  Consul  Waterman  at  San  Jose.  The 
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climatic  conditions  have  been  particularly  favor- 
able, except  that  heavy  rains  in  late  October 
knocked  some  of  the  ripening  berries  from  the 
bushes. 

‘‘Coffee  buyers  expect  firmer  prices,  and  are 
paying  now  from  13c.  to  16c.  a pound  washed  and 
cleaned  on  board  ship.  This  price  includes  the 
l^c.  a pound  export  tax. 

“As  a result  of  war  conditions,  the  methods  of 
buying  have  been  changed  and  should  work  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a whole.  Before 
the  war  85%  of  the  coffee  exports  went  to  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries,  and  only  15% 
to  the  United  States.  During  the  war  the  United 
States  was  practically  the  only  market,  and  nearly 
all  the  coffee  exported  went  there.  American 
buyers,  principally  San  Francisco  houses,  are  now 
endeavoring  to  retain  this  business  and  are  meet- 
ing with  considerable  success,  as  they  received 
57%  of  the  shipments  during  the  1919-20  and  1920- 
21  seasons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  60%  of  the 
1921-22  exports  will  go  to  the  United  States.” — J. 

•BUY  TEA  NOW!” 


English  Companies  Making  Advance  Deals, 
Which  Indicate  Increase 
in  Price 


Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Dec.  8,  1921. 

DUY  tea  now!  It  is  high  at  Calcutta  and  Co- 
lombo, and  Java  is  holding  for  a price;  but 
it  is  not  going  to  be  cheaper.  The  British  firms 
have  realized  this,  judging  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  buying  up  whole  1922  crops  at  liberal  fixed 
prices.  Deals  have  been  concluded  in  Ceylon  for 
crops  aggregating  5,000,000  pounds.  One  promi- 
nent Ceylon  tea-growing  company  has  sold  for- 
ward 750,000  pounds  at  85  rupee  cents.  I am 
informed  that  strong  buyers  in  London  are 
negotiating  for  the  crops  of  London-managed 
companies.  Here  in  India,  too,  there  are  in- 
quiries ; but  I can  report  no  transactions. 

Take  it  from  me,  these  experienced  buyers  never 
buy  crops  forward  on  a falling  market,  and  if 
they  think,  as  they  must,  that  the  market  will 
rise,  it  is  a cinch. — Charles  Judge. 


BRAZIL  COFFEE  FREIGHTS  RAISED 
Coffee  freight  rates  from  Brazil  to  New  York 
were  announced  on  Jan.  6 to  have  been  put  up 
to  60  cents  a bag,  or  50%  above  the  former 
charge.  It  was  said  by  shipping  men  that  the  40- 
cent  rate  had  been  due  to  abnormal  conditions 
and  was  bound  to  be  short  lived. 


PACIFIC  SHIP  POOL  UNDER  WAY 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  30,  1921— The  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  all  Pacific  Coast  ports  are  ar- 
ranging a meeting  here  to  perfect  details  of  the 
Pacific  steamship  pool  to  acquire  and  operate  all 
the  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  in  the 


trade  to  the  Far  East,  as  approved  by  President 
Harding  and  Chairman  Lasker.  They  are  asking 
that  15  large  passenger  and  freight  ships  be  al- 
located to  the  pool.  A company  is  to  be  formed 
to  buy  these  vessels  on  part-time  payments. — J. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  AND  SHORTER  TERMS 


Rumor  That  Arkansas  Roasters  Were  Of- 
fering 60  Days  Denied  in  Statement 
Issued  by  Manager  Coste 


HE  following  statement  in  reference  to 
shorter  credit  was  issued  under  date  of 
Jan.  6 to  members  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  by  Manager  Coste: 

“An  Ohio  salesman  reported  to  his  house 
that  Arkansas  roasters  were  offering  60-day 
terms.  We  investigated  and  were  able  to  dis- 
prove this  statement.  One  of  the  Arkansas 
roasters  wrote  as  follows: 

“We  shall  certainly  stay  with  30-day  terms  until  they 
interfere  very  much  more  than  at  present;  which  is  un- 
likely. as  conditions  in  this  country  are  now  at  low  ebb 
and  the  trade  would  be  wanting  longer  terms  now  if  ever. 
The  present  terms  operate  to  the  roasters’  advantage  both 
in  reducing  investment  and  in  cutting  down  credit  losses. 
We  cannot  understand  why  any  roasters  should  object  to 
them. 

“While  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  simi- 
lar letters,  it  emphasizes  points  that  may  well 
be  considered  carefully  at  this  time,  by  any  who 
are  not  yet  strictly,  sincerely,  and  determinedly 
on  30-day  terms. 

“The  one-time  theory  that  shortening  terms 
might  cause  loss  of  desirable  business  has  now 
been  thoroughly  exploded.  Actual  experience 
many  times  repeated  has  exploded  it.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  so  large  a percentage 
of  the  trade  so  enthusiastic  about  the  result 
of  shortening  selling  terms,  if  even  a small  loss 
of  desirable  business  had  been  experienced. 

“Have  you  noted  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s 
records  of  failures  among  food  dealers?  The 
retailer  is  being  put  to  the  test  these  days,  and 
must  prove  his  efficiency  in  order  to  survive. 
Short  terms  and  rapid  turnover  are  surely  the 
best  for  him  and  likewise  for  his  creditor.  Why 
not  then  make  30-day  terms  unanimous? 

“This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  us:  Shorter  terms 
bring  increased  working  capital,  increased  cap- 
ital turnover,  increased  selling  price,  cleaner 
books,  lower  bank  indebtedness,  lower  interest 
costs,  lower  credit  losses,  and  they  cost  nothing.” 


TEA  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tea  Association  of 
the  United  States  will  be  held  at  the  headquarters, 
108  Water  St.,  on  Jan.  19. 

The  four  directors  whose  terms  expire  have 
been  renamed  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 
These  are  H.  P.  Thomson,  Robert  L.  Hecht, 
J.  H.  Swenarton,  and  S.  L.  Davis.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Louis  Gillet,  George 
Marshall,  George  T.  Matthews,  H.  B.  Montgom- 
ery, and  J.  A.  Breslin. 
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AU  REVOIR  TO  TED  MENEZES 


Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
Gives  Him  a Goodby  Luncheon  as 
He  Goes  to  Brazil 


A BON  voyage 
**  luncheon  was  given 
Theodore  Langgaard  de 
Menezes  by  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee  at  the  Down 
Town  Association  on 
Dec.  21.  Mr.  De  Men- 
ezes departed  for  Brazil 
on  Dec.  24  for  his  first 
visit  home  in  three 
years.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1918 
as  special  envoy  from 
the  Sociedade  Promo- 
tora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe,  the  organization  oi  sao 
Paulo  coffee  planters  that  is  supplying  funds  for 
the  $1,000,000  coffee  propaganda  now  in  progress  in 
this  country. 

Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Ross  \\ . W eir, 
who  presided;  Helio  Lobo,  Brazil’s  consul  general 
at  New  York;  Victor  F.  De  Cunha,  Brazilian 
consul  at  New  Orleans;  B.  F.  Simmons,  and  W. 
H.  Ukers.  All  of  them  testified  to  the  warm 
regard  in  which  Mr.  de  Menezes  is  held  by  the 
many  friends  he  has  made  in  this  country  and 
wishing  him  a pleasant  voyage  home  and  a safe 
return  to  the  United  States  two  months  hence. 
Mr.  Ukers  proposed  the  guest’s  health  in  a toast 
wherein  he  hailed  him  as  “Brazil  s Unofficial 
Friendship  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  American 
Good-Fellowship,  one  of  the  greatest  Promoters 
of  the  Pan-American  Entente  Cordiale,  the  Cham- 
pion Mixer  of  the  World’s  International  Coffee 
Trade.” 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  absent  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee, 
—George  S'.  Wright  of  Boston  and  F.  J.  Ach  of 
Dayton.  Mr.  Ach  made  up  for  his  regret  by  send- 
ing the  following  poem: 

Not  Goodby,  but  Au  Revoir 


Teddy,  your  smile  will  our  memory  haunt 
While  sailing  o’er  sunny  seas  down  tc  Brazil. 

We’re  glad  that  you’re  taking  this  long-looked-for  pleasure 

AndJ\vehre  bidding  you  godspeed  with  hearty  goodwill. 


But  don’t  be  gone  long;  we’ll  give  you  just  ninety  days 
To  visit  again  the  fair  land  of  your  birth.  . . , . ravs 
When  spring  is  upon  us  with  sun  s ever  bright  ning  rays, 
We’ll  expect  your  return  to  this  part  of  the  eaith. 

Tell  our  friends  in  San  Paulo  you’ve  sure  done  your  level 

To  represent  them  in  a dignified  manner,  < 

And  that  you  have  joined  in  a spirit  of  friendly  zest 
The  flag  of  Brazil  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


So  sail  on,  friend  Teddy;  take  with  you  best  wishes. 

May  wind  and  may  weather  both  favor  your  cruise. 

Take  cigars  and  take  cigarets,  and  all  fav’iite  dishes, 

But  please  leave  behind  you  your  bottle  of  booze. 

And  when  ycu  debark  at  Rio  Janeiro, 

And  perhaps  give  a thought  to  your  friends  left  behind, 
Braze  up!  We  will  wireless  a hearty  good  cheero, 

For,  though  out  of  sight,  you  are  not  out  o’  mind. 

Please  always  remember,  when  warm  friends  you  may  re- 
quire, 

That  friendship  has  many  and  vaiious  phases, 

And  in  Little  Old  New  York  there’s  no  one  stands  higher 
Than  Senor  Theodore  Langgaard  de  Menezes. 

Mr.  de  Menezes  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
compliment  paid  him,  and  said  he  had  two  homes 
now,  both  very  dear  to  him,  Brazil  and  the  United 
States. 

Among  others  present  were  George  W.  Vander- 
hoef,  Benjamin  Peabody,  Frank  C.  Russell,  T.  O. 
Budenbach,  J.  M.  Mathes,  W.  B.  Okie,  Wm. 
Bayne  Jr.,  C.  H.  Stoff regen,  Felix  Coste,  and 
A.  P.  Ames. 


ANOTHER  BRAZIL  LOAN 

Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  7,  1921. — It  is  rumored  in 
this  market  that  the  federal  government  has 
closed  or  is  about  to  close  a loan  in  London  for 
£10,000,000,  to  be  guaranteed  by  valorization 
coffees  actually  in  the  government’s  hands. 
Though  no  official  announcement  has  been  made, 
such  a deal  would  not  come  as  a surprise, 
though  the  amount  seems  excessive  against  colla- 
teral of  4,000,000  bags. 

That  the  government  should  desire  to  put  this 
coffee  to  good  use  is  only  natural.  Such  a loan 
would  not  only  afford  the  government  additional 
sinews  of  war  to  carry  on  the  operation,  but 
would  place  the  world’s  markets  more  under  the 
control  of  Brazil. 


Sao  Paulo  Transport  Rules 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commercial  Associa- 
tion of  Santos,  the  minister  of  transport  of  Sao 
Paulo  has  ordered  that  coffees  destined  for 
legitimate  traders  is  to  be  transported  during  four 
days  of  the  week  and  those  of  a speculative  nature 
during  the  remaining  two.  A premium  of  as 
much  as  5$000  a bag  was  paid  by  speculators  in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  transport,  with  its 
inevitable  losses  to  the  legitimate  market.— 
Wileman. 


NEW  YORK  FOOD  INSPECTION 
The  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  Greater 
New  York  is  called  upon  to  inspect  75,412  retail 
establishments  and  7,809  wholesale,  including  332 
retailers  of  tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  of  which  260 
are  in  Manhattan.  The  wholesale  include  541  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  250  grocers,  and  135  spice 
establishments. 
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JAPAN  TEA  LAST  YEAR 


Hellyer  & Co.  Imported  More  Than  Any 
Other  Firm,  with  Irwin-Harrisons 
& Crosfield  Second 


FIGURES  showing  the  destinations  of  Japan’s 
tea  exports,  issued  by  the  Siegfried-Schmidt 
Co.  of  Chicago,  give  Hellyer  & Co.  as  chief 
takers  and  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield  a close 
second.  Exports  for  1921  are  placed  at  14,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  under  23,000,000  in  1920. 
The  accompanying  statement  and  figures  follow : 

“In  our  estimation  the  total  export  of  tea  from 
Japan  for  this  season  will  not  exceed  14,000,000 
pounds,  though  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  shipments 
exceeded  41,000,000  pounds.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a steady  decrease,  and  the  surplus  carried 
over  from  previous  seasons  has  been  almost  entire- 
ly consumed. 

“It  is  evident  that  there  is  less  tea  held  by 
importers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  than  ever 
before,  and  new  teas  should  be  in  strong  demand 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.” 

Total  Exports  by  Seasons 


Pounds 

1916  41,529,689 

1917  41,931,615 

1918  41,809,660 

1919  27,915,609 

1920  22,817,013 

1921*  13,243,104 


*To  Dec.  1. 


IF  NOT  COFFEE,  WHY  OXYGEN? 


Dr.  Brady  Answers  Those  Who  Condemn 
Coffee  Because  It  Stimulates  the 
Nervous  System 


AN  answer  to  those  who  condemn  coffee  as  being 
harmful  betause  it  is  a stimulant  for  the 
nerves  is  answered  by  Dr.  William  Brady  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  points  out  that  oxygen  is 
also  a nerve  stimulant.  His  article  is  as  follows : 

“One  or  two  cups  of  coffee  with  or  without 
cream  and  sugar  for  breakfast  every  morning 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  harmless  for  most 
adults,  and  in  my  judgment  should  be  deemed 
wholesome  and  beneficial  for  most  adults.  This 
is  true  also  of  one  or  two  cups  of  tea  with  meals 
every  day. 

“Coffee  and  in  less  degree  tea  depend  upon  an 
alkaloid  called  caffein  in  coffee  and  tehine  in  tea 
for  their  well  known  stimulating  action  upon  the 
nervous  system.  An  alkaloid  present  in  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  known  as  thebromin,  has  a similar 
action  upon  the  nervous  system,  though  cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  the  mildest  of  the  three  bever- 
ages and  coffee  is  the  most  active. 

“Oxygen  is  a powerful  stimulant  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  most  of  us  take  several  drinks 
of  oxygen  every  day.  Nobody  has  as  yet  intro- 
duced a substitute  for  oxygen,  and  therefore  no 
extensive  propaganda  to  discourage  the  drinking 
in  of  oxygen  has  yet  been  launched ; but  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to-  learn  almost  any  day  that 
oxygen  is  to  blame  for  that  tired  feeling  and  the 
universal  desire  of  civilized  mankind  to  evade  all 


Hellyer  & Co 

Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield 

J.  C.  Whitney  Co 

Siegfried-Schmidt  Co 

Fuji  Co 

Carter,  Macy  & Co 

M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co 

Ito  Tea  Firing  Co 

Gottlieb  Co 

J.  A.  Folger  & Co 

Ikeda  Homma  Co 

Otis  A.  Poole  & Co 

W.  I.  Smith  Co 

Iwakami  & Co 

M.  Furuya  

A.  A.  Young  

Woolson  Spice  Co 

J.  H.  Peterson  & Co 

Murai  Trading  Co 

Jardine,  Matheson  & Co.... 

Hunt  & Co 

Muramatsu  Seicha  Kaisha  . 

Japan  Tea  Firing  Co 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 

Asano  Bussan  Kaisha 

Leon  Israel  & Bros 

Uchimi  


Exports  of  Japan  Tea 
May  1,  1920,  to  Dec.  1,  1921 


1921 

1920 

Increase 

Decrease 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

2,424,431 

3.3 55,316 

930,885 

2,407,830 

2,986,931 

579,101 

2,100,6 26 

3,673,793 

1,573,167 

1,588,861 

1,467,116 

121,745 

1,240,746 

949,407 

291,339 

1,049,414 

1,221,462 

172,048 

861,957 

1,033,045 

171,088 

432,714 

1,192,839 

760,125 

407,930 

958,584 

550,654 

268,450 

386,283 

117,833 

221,710 

221,710 



147,610 

291,488 

143,878 

49,400 

300,260 

250,860 

25,255 

3,540 

21,715 

8,110 

8,110 

8,060 

8,060 

1,073,640 

1,073,640 

840,650 

840,650 

887,139 

887,139 

854,735 

854,735 

490,042 

490.042 

102,366 

102,366 

71,103 

71,103 

44,000 

44,000 

27,300 

27,300 

1,600 

1,600 

400 

400 

13,243,104 

22,213,039 

672,679 

9,642,614 

Total 
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labor  and  just  loll  about  or  play.  Somebody 
probably  will  assure  us  that,  unless  we  break  this 
habit  of  using  so  much  oxygen  every  day,  so 
many  labor-saving  devices  will  be  perfected  shortly 
that  we’ll  all  have  to  turn  reformers. 

“Children  under  the  age  of  16  are  invariably 
harmed  by  coffee  and  tea,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
by  cocoa  and  chocolate  if  they  use  the  latter 
habitually.  It  may  be,  as  many  better  doctors  than 
myself  believe,  that  a little  chocolate  or  cocoa 
made  with  a large  proportion  of  milk  and  cream 
is  comparatively  harmless  for  children  over  10 
years  of  age.  Still,  milk  is  the  child’s  beverage, 
and  why  trifle  with  the  child’s  nutrition?  There 
are  still,  or  were  until  recently,  a few  parents 
with  so  little  responsibility  or  intelligence  as  to 
think  that  a little  beer  does  a child  no  harm.  Just 
such  people,  by  similar  reasoning,  begin  feeding 
young  children  weak  tea  or  coffee — and  wonder 
why  their  children  are  so  nervous,  so  difficult  t 
manage,  so  much  inclined  to  wet  the  bed,  so  sus- 
ceptible to  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  so  likely  to  develop 
habit  spasms  or  tics,  so  precocious,  and,  alas ! 
sometimes  so  strangely  vicious  in  moral  conduct. 

“Invalids  and  valetudinarians  should  be  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  their  own  medical  advisers  as 
regards  the  use  of  these  beverages.  Too  many 
of  the  self-confessed  neurotics  in  this  country  try 
adding  to  the  bugaboos  that  haunt  their  lives  the 
tea  and  coffee  phobia  wholly  upon  the  suggestion 
of  some  fellow  who  would  persuade  them  to  sub- 
stitute a beverage  he  has  to  sell. 

“According  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Philip  B. 
Hawk,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  (Profes- 
sor Hawk  is  not  a physician),  the  presence  of 
either  tea  or  coffee  in  no  wise  retards  the  diges- 
tion of  food  in  the  stomach — and  Dr.  Hawk  is 
rather  cold  toward  coffee  drinking  himself. 

“One  point  that  skinny  or  undernourished  folk 
should  know  is  that  the  sense  of  well  being  pro- 
duced by  tea  or  coffee  sometimes  encourages  the 
drinker  in  taking  too  little  real  food,  deceives 
him  with  the  false  sense  of  satisfied  appetite.” 


INDIA  TEA  IN  THE  MAKING 

Charles  Judge  Explains  How  the  Green 
Leaf  Is  Treated  and  Why  Special 
Processes  Are  Continued 


' P HE  methods  followed  by  tea  growers  in  India 
in  preparing  their  product  for  market  are 
treated  in  the  following  from  Charles  Judge 
(written  at  Calcutta  on  Oct.  18,  1921),  in  reply 
to  a discussion  started  in  this  publication  by 
George  F.  Mitchell,  United  States  supervising 
tea  examiner : 

“It  is  worth  making  an  error  to  draw  a full 
statement  of  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  from  a 
competent  authority,  such  as  George  F.  Mitchell, 
writing  in  your  September  issue  on  inspection  of 
tea  in  U.  S.  A.  Of  course,  writing  at  this  dis- 
tance, one  has  to  rely  upon  informants  who  may 
be  misled.  Still,  I shall  republish  the  informa- 
tion so  drawn. 

“It  is  a good  long  time  since  India  took  any 
interest  in  the  American  green-tea  trade.  All 
that  we  make  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and 


some  is  imported  from  Ceylon  and  even  China. 
Our  planters  in  general  have  not  the  skill  nec- 
essary to  apply  preservatives  and  facing  matter, 
and  mostly  leave  it  alone.  The  leaf  gets  suffi- 
cient natural  color  by  heat  and  friction  in  the 
finishing  machines. 

“In  my  opinion  the  finishing  process  to  give 
color  is  totally  unnecessary;  but  the  trade  will 
have  it,  so  it  must  be  done.  In  the  early  days, 
18  or  so  years  ago,  we  tried  America  with  un- 
colored green  teas.  Larkin  of  Salada  (Canada) 
made  a feature  of  them  for  awhile,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Yet  they  were  just  the  same  as  basket-fired 
Japans,  a favorite  article  with  you.  The  natural 
color  of  the  dried  leaf  is  olive-brown,  the  same 
as  basket  fired. 

How  Green  Leaf  Is  Treated 

“With  reference  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  remarks 
about  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  leaf  for 
green  tea,  there  is  not  much  we  have  not  tried. 
In  the  early  days  I was  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard  of  Pinehurst,  U.  S.  A., 
and  interchanged  ideas  with  him.  The  reason 
we  adopted  steam  was  because  we  were  not  to 
reproduce  teas  of  Japanese  type,  which  are  all 
steam-made.  Our  old  leaf-roasting  process  never 
gave  the  pure,  pale  liquor  of  Japan  tea. 

“We  gave  a fair  chance  to  ‘sterilizing  by  hot 
air,’  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Our  im- 
mensely powerful  hot-air-draft-tea-drying  ma- 
chines can  carry  out  the  process  perfectly.  The 
result  was  not  nearly  equal  to  steam-made  teas. 
We  tried  revolving  drums,  in  which  the  leaf  was 
heated  so  that  it  was  steamed  in  its  own  steam. 
Several  such  machines  were  patented,  one  or  two 
failures  of  my  own  among  them.  But  steam  al- 
ways gave  much  the  best  results.  First,  steaming 
for  about  a minute  or  so  only,  then  pressing  out 
the  excess  moisture  in  the  centrifugal,  has  always 
given  the  best  results,  and  is  universally  used  in 
India  and  Ceylon. 

Improving  the  Make 

“The  process  that  I foreshadowed  in  my  book 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  improving  the 
make  of  green  tea,  is  again  an  adaptation  of  the 
Japanese  hand  process.  The  Japanese  roll  by  hand 
on  heated  tables.  There  is  reason  in  this.  Leaf 
so  rolled  gradually  half-dried,  and  the  twist  be- 
comes fixed ; also  the  heat  keeps  the  gum  liquid, 
whereas  cold  leaf  becomes  viscous.  This  is  why 
Japanese  leaf  is  so  much  better  twisted  than  India 
or  Ceylon. 

“I  sought  to  apply  heating  arrangements  to  our 
rolling  machines.  It  is  a simple  and  logical  appli- 
cation ; but  an  Indian  planter  has  always  been 
taught  to  make  tea  ‘just  so,’  and  one  of  the  rules 
he  has  inherited  from  the  Medes  and  Persians  is 
to  keep  his  rollers  cool.  Call  it  a sentiment,  a 
prejudice,  or  a monomania,  bu*  when  you  run  up 
against  one  of  these  prehistoric  rules  you  have 
got  to  take  your  hat  off  to  it.” 


COFFEE  FAVORITES  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 
Among  the  nearly  100  brands  of  coffee  sold  in 
Indianapolis.  F.  F.  F.  is  said  by  the  Indianap- 
olis News  to  be  first  in  demand,  Old  Reliable 
second.  Golden  Sun  third  and  Chocolate  Cream 
fourth.  The  last  two  were  introduced  there 
about  six  months  ago. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult 
this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that 
postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in- 
quiries; there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark 
searches. 

Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade 
Mark  Service.  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 

Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

Special  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  21,  1921. 
II  ERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
* A activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Multiple-Urn  Construction,  1,397,620.  Warren 
F.  Clark,  Cleveland,  assignor  to  Automatic  Electric 
Heater  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  The  combination  with 
a plurality  of  liquid  containing  receptacles,  a 
beverage  receptacle  located  in  each  of  the  liquid 
containing  receptacles,  means  for  dispensing  the 
beverage  from  said  beverage  receptacles,  a heating 
receptacle,  conduits  connecting  two  points  of  each 
receptacle  with  two  points  of  the  heating  recep- 
tacles, valves  controlling  said  conduits  whereby 
cither  or  both  of  the  liquid  containing  receptacles 
may  be  connected  with  the  heating  receptacle  and 
means  for  heating  said  heating  receptacle. 

Benzoic- Acid  Esters  of  Tribromotertiary  Butyl 
Alcohol.  1,397,913.  Thomas  B.  Aldrich,  Detroit, 
assignor  to  Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  Detroit.  A new 
body  forming  one  of  a series,  which  may  be 
designated  as  benzoic  acid  ester  of  tribromoter- 
tiary-butyl-alcohol,  and  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  tribromotertiary-butyl-alcohol  and  a 
substance  containing  the  acyl  benzoyl  group  and 
having  the  following  characteristics : Relative 

stability,  insolubility  in  water  and  extreme  solu- 
bility in  organic  solvents. 

Tea  or  Coffee  Pot.  1,397,978.  Ben  Fred  Olsen, 
Marcus,  Wash.  A tea  or  coffee  pot  comprising  a 
receptacle  body  having  a cover,  a pair  of  diametric- 
ally op.osed  handles  on  the  body  and  a correspond- 
ing pair  of  diametrically  opposed  spouts  leading 
from  the  interior  of  the  body  upwardly  and  out- 
wardly and  disposed  in  juxta-position  to  the  han- 
dles and  in  horizontal  alinement  therewith,  corre- 
sponding handles  and  spouts  being  arranged  at 
an  angle  of  substantially  150°  from  each  other. 

Apparatus  for  Heating,  Roasting,  and  Cooling 
Food  Products.  1,398,1 14.  Henry  Prell,  Cleve- 
land, assignor  to  Frederick  J.  Kuhlemeier,  Burling- 
ton, la.  In  apparatus  of  the  class  described,  a 
jacket,  a rotary  drum  located  in  the  upper  part 
of  said  jacket,  a removable  container  located  within 
the  lower  part  of  said  jacket,  said  drum  being 


s adapted  to  discharge  into  said  container  and  said 
] said  container  having  an  open  top,  a perforated 
1 false  bottom  and  a lower  chamber  below  said 
false  bottom  and  provided  with  imperforate  bot- 
tom and  side  walls,  and  means  for  establishing  suc- 
tion, one  of  the  walls  of  said  chamber  having  de- 
tachable connection  with  said  suction-establishing 
means. 

Process  of  Roasting  Coffee.  1,398,115.  Henry 
Prell,  Cleveland,  assignor  to  Frederick  J.  Kuhle- 
meier, Burlington  la.  The  process  of  roasting 
coffee,  which  consists  in  heating  and  agitating 
the  berries  in  an  inclosed  chamber  and  establishing 
a slight  circulation  of  air  to  remove  from  said 
chamber  the  major  part  of  the  moisture  given  off 
by  the  berries  and  thereafter  browning  the  berries 
equally  throughout  the  batch  or  mass  thereof 
while  confining  the  aromatic  and  caffein  constitu- 
ents of  the  berries  within  said  chamber,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  therefn  becomes  saturated  with  such 
constitutents  and  will  not  absorb  the  remaining 
portion  of  them  which  are  thus  caused  to  remain 
in  the  berries. 

Peanut  Butter.  1,398,352.  Walter  W.  Willison, 
New  York,  assignor  to  Thermokept  Products 
Corp.,  New  York.  A food  compound  consisting 
of  peanut  butter  and  water,  the  water  content  being 
substantially  10%  of  the  peanut  butter. 

Teapot-Spout  Ladle.  1,399,532.  Bradford,  H., 
Whiting,  Chicago,  assignor  to  Whiting  Corp., 
Harvey,  111.  A molten  metal  retaining  ladle  con- 
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sisting  of  a cup  shaped  metallic  receptacle  lined 
with  molten  metal  resisting  material,  the  same 
having  a vertically  positioned  interior  partition  wall 
located  adjacent  to  one  side  of  the  ladle  and 
perforated  from  top  to  bottom  inside  the  wall  to 
form  a spout  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladle 
to  an  external  edge  of  the  ladle  and  means  am- 
bedded  in  the  fire  resisting  material,  adjacent  to 
said  spout  for  reinforcing  said  material  and  hold- 
ing it  in  place,  the  reinforcing  means  comprising 
metal  plates,  secured  to  the  ladle  wall,  and  pro- 
vided with  surface  projections  engaging  and 
holding  the  resisting  material,  for  the  purposes  set 
forth. 

Process  for  Producing  a Substitute  for  Raw 
Coffee  Beans.  1,400,161.  Albert  Heinemann,  Ber- 
lin-Wilmersdorf,  Germany.  The  process  for  pro- 
ducing from  barley  a substitute  for  coffee  in  the 
form  of  an  article  of  commerce  corresponding 
with  raw  coffee  beans,  which  consists  in  subjecting 
the  grain  to  an  incomplete  germination  process, 
drying  and  hulling  it,  steeping  it  in  an  infusion 
of  hop  flowers  until  it  swells  up  and  then  drying 
it  until  the  contents  of  water  agrees  approximately 
with  that  of  the  natural  grain. 

Method  of  Making  Aldehydes  and  Separating 
the  Same  from  the  Other  Products  Formed. 
1,400,205.  Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Baltimore,  and 
Fred  B.  Arentz,  Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  assignors  to 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  The  process  which 
comprises  vapors  of  alcohol  over  a catalytic  agent, 
thus  forming  acetaldehyde,  then  separating  the 
resulting  aldehyde  and  hydrogen  by  passing  the 
vapors  through  a scrubbing  tower  containing  acetic 
acid  and  forming  acetic  acid  from  the  aldehyde  dis- 
solved in  the  acetic  acid  by  subjecting  the  solution 
to  heated  air  under  pressure. 

Device  for  Making  Coffee,  Tea,  or  Similar  Bev- 
erages. 1,400,214.  Hubert  Galt,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
A pot  for  making  coffee  comprising  an  outer  vessel, 
provided  with  a fluid  outlet  near  its  top,  an  inner 
removable  container  having  an  imperforate  open- 
end  shell  of  slightly  less  length  than  the  outer 
vessel  and  sufficiently  smaller  in  external  diameter 
than  the  internal  diameter  of  the  outer  vessel  to 
form  an  intermediate  circulating  space  through 
which  the  boiling  water  may  rise  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  outer  vessel  and  pass  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  container  without  overflowing  the  pot, 
and  a screen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  container 
forming  the  support  for  the  coffee-grounds  and 
spaced  slightly  above  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
vessel  when  the  container  is  in  its  lower  position 
in  the  vessel,  the  parts  being  constructed  so  that 
when  the  container  is  down  in  said  position  the 
boiling  action  of  the  body  of  water  causes  the 
water  to  flow  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  vessel 
up  through  the  intermediate  circulating  space  and 
pass  into  the  container  without  boiling  out  of  the 
pot  and  brings  the  entire  body  of  water  into  boil- 
ing contact  with  the  charge  of  coffee  in  the 
container,  and  after  the  coffee  is  made  the  cooked 
grounds  settle  on  the  screen  and  form  a filter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  through  which  the  bever- 
age is  strained  when  the  container  is  raised. 

Grain-Washing  Machine.  1,400,664.  Charles 
Dawson,  Tacoma,  Wash.  A grain  washing  and 
scouring  device  comprising,  a cylinder  having  suc- 
cessively from  its  grain  receiving  end  an  imper- 
forate peripheral  belt,  a perforate  belt,  a second 
imperforate  belt  and  a wide  perforate  belt  extend- 


ing to  the  other  end,  deflectors  mounted  on  the 
imperforate  belts,  means  for  advancing  grain  along 
the  cylinder  and  means  for  delivering  water  into 
the  cylinder  through  the  imperforate  belts. 

Coffee  Steep.  1,400,749.  Arthur  Johnstone,  Ot- 
tumwa, la.  A coffee  steep  for  brewing  coffee  con- 
sisting of  a coffee  strainer  having  a superincumbent 
hot  water  container  and  separated  therefrom  by 
detachable  percolator,  said  coffee  strainer  having 
a perforated  bottom  and  a precipitator  having  a 
closed  bottom  and  strainer  located  in  its  side  walls 
positioned  above  said  perforated  bottom. 

Continuous  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Esters.  1,400,849.  Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Balti- 
more, assignor  to  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  esters  comprising 
passing  an  organic  acid  in  countercurrent  to  grad- 
ually increasing  concentrations  of  an  alcohol,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a catalytic  agent  while  distilling 
off  the  ester  formed. 

Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Esters. 
1,400,850.  Arthur  A Backhaus,  Baltimore,  as- 
signor to  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  The 
combination  of  a column  still,  inlet  pipes  near 
the  top  thereof  connected  to  separate  containers, 
an  inlet  pipe  near  the  bottom  thereof  connected 
to  a container,  an  outlet  near  the  bottom  of  the 
still,  a second  column  still,  a delivery  pipe  leading 
from  the  top  of  the  first  still  to  the  second  still, 
a return  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  second 
still  to  a point  near  the  bottom  of  the  first  still, 
and  a vapor  exit  for  the  second  still. 

Apparatus  for  the  Production  of  Esters.  1,400,- 
851.  Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Baltimore,  assignor  to 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  The  combination  of 
a column  still,  an  inlet  pipe  near  the  top  thereof, 
an  outlet  near  its  bottom,  a second  column  still, 
a delivery  pipe  leading  from  the  top  of  the  first 
still  to  the  second  still,  a return  pipe  leading  from 
the  bottom  of  the  second  still  to  the  bottom  of 
the  first  still,  and  a vapor  exit  at  the  top  of  the 
second  still. 

Method  for  the  Production  of  Esters.  1,400,852. 
Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Baltimore,  assignor  to  U.  S. 
Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  The  process  of  manufac- 
turing esters  comprising  passing  an  acid  fermented 
distillery  waste  in  counter-current  to  gradually 
increasing  concentrations  of  an  alcohol  in  the 
presence  of  a catalytic  agent  while  distilling  off 
the  esters  formed. 

Process  of  Treating  Coffee  Beans  and  Other 
Substances  and  Product  Resulting  Therefrom. 
1,400,992.  Nathan  Rosewater,  Qeveland.  The 
process  of  purifyjng  substances  composed  of  natur- 
al cellular  structures  containing  volatilizable  alka- 
loidal  and  other  constituents  which  consists  in 
subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  a gas  or  vapor 
heated  to  a temperature  as  great  as  that  required 
to  volatilize  the  volatilizable  alkaloids  therein  with- 
out carbonizing  the  cellulose  structure,  and  in 
segregating  from  the  beans  the  volatilized  alka- 
loids. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  address  to 
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The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  22,  1921 
“Nickel  Plate”;  152,288;  Townsend  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  Maryville,  Mo. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  29,  1921 
Carpenter’s  rule;  88,375;  Tolerton  & Warfield 
Co.,  Sioux  City;  tea,  coffee,  peanut  butter. 

“Gold  Brand”;  114,549;  Stollwerck  Bros.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.;  cocoa,  chocolate. 

“My-T-Good”;  121,174;  A.  B.  Flory,  Canton, 
O. ; coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Brite  Mawnin”;  141,342;  Amboy  Products  Co., 
Chicago ; coffee,  tea,  spices,  peanut  butter,  flavoring 
extracts. 

“Van-O- Van”;  141,417;  L.  Demartini  Supply 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  liquid  compound  of  vanilla 
beans,  vanillin,  and  coumarin,  uncolored. 

“Iris”  above  flower ; 142,147 ; Haas,  Baruch  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles ; tea,  coffee,  extracts,  spices.  _ 
“Folger’s  Golden  Gate”  above  and  below  marine 
scene;  150,663;  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  San  Francisco; 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  extracts.  ■ 

“Prince  Albert”;  151,290;  Phillips-Trawick  Co., 
Nashville ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  6,  1921 
“Liv-On”;  142,952;  O.  A.  Beam  & Son,  Hem- 
lock, N.  Y. ; tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  peanut  butter, 
spices,  extracts. 

“Sail-On”;  147,805;  Tibbitts-Hewitt  Grocery 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  coffee. 

“Cash  Buyers  Union”  in  double  triangle;  137,- 
495 ; Francis  J.  Rogers,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ; 
coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  peanut  butter,  spices,  ex- 
tracts. 

“Tisco” ; 150,491 ; Tisco  Co.,  Chicago ; flavoring 
extracts,  essential  oils. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  20,  1921 
“Ricet”;  150,025;  Rice  Products  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans ; rice. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 


Week  Ending  Nov.  22,  1921 

“AAA  1”;  145,305;  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  Or- 
leans ; green  coffee. 

“Dr.  Price’s” ; 143,707 ; Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  Jersey  City  and  New  York;  baking  powder. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  29,  1921___ 

“Trinket”;  118,861;  Sehon,  Stevenson  & Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. ; coffee. 

“Elk”  above  elk’s  head ; 133,529 ; Elk  Mfg.  Co., 
Jellico,  Tenn. ; extracts. 

“Arcadia”  above  scroll ; 127,123 ; Hooton  Cocoa 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ; sweet  chocolate. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  13,.  1921 

“Van-Cou”;  140,326;  Horine  & Bowey  Co., 
Chicago ; imatation  vanilla  extract. 

“Defiance”;  146,055;  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo ; coffee. 

“Ko-Mo” ; 146,407 ; D.  C.  Winebrener  & Son, 
Frederick,  Md. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  20,  1921 

“HayTona” ; 149,132 ; Charles  A.  Herink,  New 
York ; coffee. 

“High  as  the  Alps  in  Quality”;  151,092;  Peter 
Cailler  Kohler  Swiss  Chocolates  Co.,  New  York; 
milk  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

“Pekoe  Buds”;  148,536;  Delano,  Potter  & Co., 
Boston ; tea. 

“Robert  Treat”;  130,116;  K.  Reinhart,  Newark, 
N.  J. ; vanilla  extract. 

“O-Rum-O”;  147,899;  C.  F.  Sauer  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; flavoring  extracts. 

“Gloria”;  147,747;  Taffae  & Bellion,  New  York; 
raw  coffee. 

“Estrella”;  147,748;  Taffae  & Bellion,  New 
York ; raw  coffee. 

“Bull’s  Eye”  in  double  circle;  148,358;  Young 
& Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  roasted  coffee. 

“Pioneer” ; 145,467 ; Lawrence  Chemical  Co., 
Marietta,  O. ; food  flavorings. 

“Opt.”;  148,158;  C.  A.  Murdock  Mfg.  Co., 
Kansas  City ; coffee,  spices,  lemon  extract. 


LABELS  REGISTERED 
The  following  is  a record  of  labels  registered 
for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
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Week  Ending  Nov.  22,  1921 
“Golden  Eagle”;  23,675;  Malone  & Hyde,  Mem- 
phis; coffee. 

“Nickel  Plate”;  23,713;  Townsend  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  Maryville,  Mo.;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  13,  1921 
“Cup  and  Saucer”;  23,739;  Johnson-Earl-Meyers 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  20,  1921 
“Dated  Coffee”;  23,792;  Reuben  Y.  Bernhart, 
Toledo;  coffee. 

PRINTS  REGISTERED 
The  following  is  a record  of  prints  registered, 
for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

Week  Ending  Dec.  13,  1921 
“Quality  Inn,”  “Thoroughbreds,”  “The  Win- 
ning Cup”;  5,862,  5,863,  5,864;  Hills  Bros.,  San 
Francisco;  advertising  purposes  for  coffee. 

DESIGNS  PATENTED 
Following  is  a record  of  designs  that  have  been 
patented : 

Week  Ending  Nov.  29,  1921 
Coffee  urn ; 59,824 ; George  E.  Curtiss,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  20,  1921 
Aluminum  coffee  percolator;  60,011 ; Howard  A. 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

HEARING  ON  COFFEE  RATES  - 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  15,  1921.— The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  has  announced  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Jan.  11  at  New  Orleans, 
'.cfore  Examiner  Disque  of  the  commission,  in 
connection  with  Fourth  Section  Application  12118 
regarding  rates  on  green  coffee.  A similar  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  New  York  City  on  Jan.  16. — 
Lamm. 


THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  ANOMALY 

The  Latin-American  countries  produce  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  coffee  produced  in  the  world 
and  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  cacao,  says  the 
bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  These  coun- 
tries likewise  furnish  more  than  half  the  ex- 
portable sugar  supply.  So  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  there  was  no  market  in  any  Latin- 
American  country  for  coffee,  sugar,  or  chocolate ; 
yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  about  half  the  countries 
import  coffee,  and  more  than  half  import  sugar 
and  chocolate.  The  reason  is  that  not  all  the 
countries  are  producers,  and  some,  while  produc- 
ing, do  not  produce  sufficient  for  the  domestic 
consumption. 

Brazil,  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Caribbean,  except  Cuba 
and  Panama,  produces  a surplus  of  coffee;  but 
the  other  countries  are  coffee  importers.  Cuba, 
Brazil,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  oc- 


casionally Argentina  or  some  other,  produce  sugar 
for  export ; but  there  are  always  10  or  more 
Latin-American  countries  importing  sugar.  Only 
a few  countries — Ecuador,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic — export  cacao.  Most  of 
the  remainder  import  chocolate  and  other  cacao 
products. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  Thomas  J.  Boardman, 
Who  at  90  Is  Still  Active  Head  of 
an  Old  Coffee  Firm 


VV7 TLLIAM  BOARDMAN,  founder  of  the  old 
’ * house  of  Wm.  Boardman  & Sons  Co., 
now  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  began  coffee  roasting  at 
Wethersfield  in  1841,  with  an  old  type  roaster 
turned  by  hand,  using  wood  as  fuel.  He  moved 
to  larger  quarters  in  the  same  town  in  1846,  sub- 
stituting horse  power  for  hand  power,  and  still 
using  wood  as  fuel. 

Needing  more  room,  as  well  as  better  railway 
facilities,  he  moved  his  plant  to  Hartford  in  1850, 
putting  in  modern  machinery  with  steam  power, 
ard  continued  to  enlarge  the  business.  His  sales 


William  Boardman  Howard  F.  Boardman 


covered  the  New  England  states  and  New  York 
City,  and  his  was  the  only  roasting  plant  in  New 
England  outside  of  Boston.  He  supplied  the 
coffee  used  at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  New  York  City  on  May  1,  1851,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  coffee  roaster  to 
make  a shipment  to  California  of  “prepared 
ground  coffee.” 

Thomas  J.  Boardman  began  working  with  his 
father  in  1850,  after  serving  15  years’  apprentice- 
ship in  a country  general  store  for  “$50  a year 
with  board  and  keep.”  In  1853  he  was  admitted 
to  partnership  with  his  father  and  in  the  same 
year  his  brother,  William  F.  J.  Boardman,  was 
also  taken  into  the  firm,  which  became  Wm. 
Boardman  & Sons. 

Thomas  J.  Boardman  was  the  active  member, 
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and  had  a full  charge  for  many  years  in  con- 
ducting the  business,  making  semimonthly  trips 
to  New  York,  purchasing  supplies,  and  soon 
branched  out  into  the  tea  and  spice  business,  as 
well  as  the  roasting  of  coffee.  Most  of  the  teas 
were  purchased  through  Jacob  Anderson,  tea 
broker,  and  the  coffee  through  Thomas  H.  Tal- 
cott,  coffee  broker. 

The  present  firm  has  among  its  relics  of  busi- 
ness transactions  in  the  past  invoices  of  old 
New  York  firms  from  whom  it  was  buying  pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  War,  and  names  that  no  doubt 
a few  of  old  readers  may  remember, — Carter, 
Hawley  & Co.,  Beebe  & Bro.,  E.  W.  Tiers  & Co., 
George  W.  Lane  & Co.,  John  O’ Donohue  & Sons. 
Sturges,  Bennet  & Co. 

Coffee  prices  at  that  time  were  about  the  same 
as  at  present,  except  Java,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  14c.  Teas  were  high,  as  compared  to 
the  present  price, — young  hyson,  70c.;  gunpowder, 
75c.;  imperial,  53c.;  souchong,  25c.;  oolong,  40c. 

The  firm  also  has  a sample  of  the  first  Japan 
tea  imported  in  the  country  on  steamship  Urania, 
about  1860;  also  a sample  of  roasted  Java  coffee 
that  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Connecticut  State 
Fair  in  1850. 

Howard  F.  Boardman,  son  of  Thomas  J.,  began 
working  in  the  firm  in  1880,  and  was  admitted  to 
partnership  in  1888.  This  same  year  the  founder 
of  the  company  died  and  Wm.  F.  J.  Boardman 
retired.  The  business  was  continued  by  Thomas 
J.  and  Howard  F.  Boardman,  under  the  old  name 

In  1869  the  firm  built  a modern  building  on 
Asylum  St.,  from  which  it  moved  in  1917  to  the 
present  plant  at  55  Edwards  St.,  a modern  mill- 
constructed  building  with  tracks  in  the  rear. 

The  president  of,tita|  company,  Thomas  J.  Board- 
man,  at  present  9b*!®rs  of  age,  still  takes  a very 
keen  interest  in  theljpusiness,  and  his  “cup  sense” 
in  testing  tea  and  coffee  is  as  acute  as  ever.  H.  F. 
Boardman  is  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  John 
Pepion,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  entered 
the  employ  of  the  firm  as  a young  man  and  was 
taken  into  it  at  its  incorporation  in  1898. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

| 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  j 
and  at  Play 

= 

Otto  C.  Mattern  has  joined  the  J.  M.  Paver 
Co.,  a Chicago  brokerage  concern.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  old  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  W.  M. 
Hoyt  when  it  was  acquired  by  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co.  in  1920,  and  was  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  latter  for  21  months.  He  is  one  of  the 


•best  known  members  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  and  will  be  treasurer  of  the 
Paver  company,  of  which  Paul  W.  Paver  is  to  be 
president. 

W.  George  Powers,  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  J.  C.  Whitney  & Co.,  tea  importers,  who 
has  been  ill  since  Oct.  7,  1921,  is  slowly  recuper- 
ating at  his  home,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  back  at  his  desk  before  long. 

Arjay  Davies,  who  retired  last  June  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion, was  here  from  Easton,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  16. 

Lon  A.  Sears,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  was  in  New  York 
from  Warrensburg,  111.,  on  Dec.  21. 

W.  K.  Macy,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  has  changed  his  address  from  Newark, 
N.  J.,  to  room  1711,  Munson  Building,  67  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Bain,  one  of  the  new  directors  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  was 
wrongly  ascribed  in  the  November  issue  to  the 
Bain- Alexander  Co.  (now  the  Balart- Alexander 
Co.).  He  is  still  with  Hills  Eros,  and  was  never 
with  the  other  concern. 

D.  D.  Gordon  of  the  Powdrell  Importing  Co., 
New  York  coffee  importer,  returned  from  Brazil 
on  the  American  Legion  Dec.  23  after  an  absence 
of  10  weeks. 

W.  D.  Stuart  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a short 
business  trip  to  Haiti  in  the  interest  of  his  firm, 
George  H.  McFadden  & Bro.,  coffee  importers, 
New  York.  He  made  headquarters  at  Port  au 
Prince.  He  says  the  coffee  crop  is  smaller  than 
usual,  and  will  not  be  over  275,000  bags,  against 
a normal  of  350,000. 

Albert  Barkley  has  severed  his  connection 
with  Fromm  & Co.,  coffee  importers,  New  York, 
and  is  now  with  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  coffee 
brokers. 

Joseph  Hart  has  joined  Edward  Bleec'ker, 
coffee  broker,  New  York,  as  street  salesman. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Mackey 
Importing  Co. 

A.  H.  Mayer,  who  has  been  with  Williams, 
Russell  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  for  several  years, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Nortz  & Co.,  New  York. 

Frederick  F.  Edwards,  formerly  with  J.  & J. 
R.  Montgomery  and  Carter,  Macy  Co.,  New  York, 
and  Oscar  Van  De  Water,  formerly  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  J.  C.  Whitney  & Co.,  are 
now  in  the  tea  brokerage  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Edwards  & Van  De  Water  at  108  Water 
St.,  New  York. 

Henry  F.  Fortmann  of  Seattle  retired  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  as  president  of  the  Alaska 
Packers’  Association,  after  having  held  that  office 
for  the  29  years  of  its  existence.  He  becomes 
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chairman  of  the  directorate,  and  is  succeeded  as 
president  by  William  Timson,  who  has  been  vice 
president  for  17  years. 

C.  L.  Tuttle,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  visited  New  York  in  early 
January.  He  reports  improved  conditions  in  the 
tea  business  in  the  Central  District. 

A.  W.  McAdam,  formerly  salesman  in  Boston 
for  Macy  Bros.  & Giliet,  has  joined  Carter,  Macy 
& Co.,  and  will  represent  them  in  New  England. 

' E.  L.  Byrne,  who  represented  Carter,  Macy  & 
Co.  in  Japan  a year  ago,  has  rejoined  the  com- 
pany and  will  represent  it  in  Cincinnati. 

William  C.  Lf.nhart,  who  has  been  repre- 
senting Macy  Bros.  & Gillet  at  Chicago  for  some 
time,  spent  several  weeks  in  New  York  recently. 
Early  in  January  he  started  on  a country-wide 
trip  in  the  interest  of  Oliver  C.  Macy,  who  re- 
cently started  a tea  importing  and  jobbing  busi- 
ness. 

John  W.  Haulenbeek  Jr.  of  J.  W.  Haulen- 
beek  & Co.,  coffee  roasters,  New  York,  was  mar- 
ried on  Nov.  25,  1921,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Donnelly,  whose  father  is  mayor  there. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  Trinity  Church, 
Trenton,  and  a reception  followed  at  the  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel.  Mr.  Haulenbeek  served  during  the 
war  as  a member  of  the  107th  Regiment,  27th 
Division. 

William  T.  Tibbitts,  after  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chicago  office  department  of  Ar- 
buckle  Bros,  for  20  years,  and  with  the  New  York 
office  for  the  past  two  and  a half,  resigned  on 
Dec.  31  and  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  intending 
to  spend  a short  time  traveling  through  the  South 
before  returning  to  Chicago. 

Anthony  B.  McLean,  New  York  green-coffee 
jobber,  and  W.  V.  Smith  of  Davies  & Smith, 
coffee  brokers,  are  just  back  from  a week’s  jaunt 
with  their  wives  at  Atlantic  City. 

E.  J.  Stockslager  and  W.  J.  Purcell  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coffee  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  made  one 
of  their  periodical  buying  trips  to  New  York 
early  in  January. 

K.  H.  Holmes  of  the  Holmes  Brokerage  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  in  New  York  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

John  F.  Foley,  formerly  of  the  Commercial 
Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  who  is  now  conducting 
his  own  business,  has  been  in  bed  with  a severe 
illness  for  three  months,  but  is  now  improving. 

F.  W.  Ehrhard  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co., 
New  York  coffee  brokers,  has  been  surprising 
his  friends  lately  by  giving  exhibits  of  his  horse- 
manship, a talent  that  they  didn’t  know  he  pos- 
sessed. A lot  of  them  are  frequenting  Deegan’s 
Riding  Academy  in  Brooklyn,  where  Mr.  Ehrhard 
has  been  reviving  his  dormant  genius  as  a jumper. 


It  was  joyously  easy  for  him  to  win  $50  from 
Dan  Enright  by  showing  that  he  could  make  an 
equine  leap  over  a six-foot  bar  with  himself  in 
the  saddle. 

F.  G.  McDougall  of  R.  S.  Stewart  & Co.,  New 
York  coffee  brokers,  has  returned  from  two 
months  at  the  Byram  Lake  Health  Farm,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.  He  is  in  fine  trim  and  gained  18 
pounds. 

Charles  McDougAll  of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co., 
New  York  coffee  brokers,  is  sporting  a new  Cadil- 
lac car,  which  has  imparted  a shining  aspect  to 
Front  St. 

J.  E.  Garret,  a Front  St.  coffee  importer,  is 
the  owner  of  a new  Cadillac  coupe. 

C.  Arndt,  Jr.,  whose  father  was  a member  of 
Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co.  for  many  years, 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  green-coffee 
department  of  George  H.  McFadden  & Bro.  at 
their  Front  St.  office.  He,  too,  was  with  the 
Steinwender  firm  for  several  years.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a six  months’  European  tour  with 
his  parents. 

George  Peabody  of  Peabody  & Mailler,  New 
York  coffee  jobbers,  was  given  a medal  betoken- 
ing 100%  efficiency  in  attending  meetings 
of  the  Veteran  Corps  Artillery  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the  corps’ 
annual  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Jan.  9. 


OBITUARY 

Francis  W.  Dunlop 

Francis  W.  Dunlop,  a retired  tea  merchant, 
living  in  Brooklyn,  age  85,  died  Dec.  18,  1921.. 
He  began  business  with  the  old  American  Tea 
Co.,  and  was  owner  of  the  Centennial  American 
Tea  Co.,  which  operated  a chain  of  tea  stores. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  active  career  in 
the  real  estate  business. 


Arnold  H.  E.  Schramm 
Arnold  H.  E.  Schramm,  one  of  the  prominent 
oldtime  green  coffee  brokers,  died  at  his  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  home  on  Dec.  24,  1921,  age  75. 
He  began  his  career  as  a boy  in  the  office  of 
Briggs  & Meehan.  Later  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Meehan  & Schramm,  and  upon  the 
dissolution  of  this  partnership  founded  the  busi- 
ness of  Arnold  Schramm,  Inc.  He  retired  in 
1910,  and  moved  to  Canifornia.  The  business  was 
continued  by  the  present  firm  of  Sprague  & 
Rhodes. 


Frederick  W.  Wagener 
Capt.  Frederick  W.  Wagener,  founder  and  head 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
bearing  his  name,  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
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of  the  South,  and'  a veteran  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  age  90,  died  Nov.  25,  1921. 


Christian  F.  Mueller 
Christian  F.  Mueller,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Association,  age  49, 
living  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  died  Dec.  13,  1921. 


J.  M.  Paver 

Col.  J.  M.  Paver  Sr.,  one  of  the  veteran  canned 
foods  brokers  of  the  Middle  West  and  president 
of  the  J.  M.  Paver  Co.  since  its  beginning,  age 
82,  died  at  Chicago  on  Dec.  12,  1921,  leaving  a 
wife,  a daughter  and  two  sons. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 

Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

OMLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this  ^ 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

Medellin  or  Manizales 
The  following  from  a prominent  importer  of 
mild  coffees  calls  attention  to  a deceiving  practice 
that  is  said  to  be  somewhat  prevalent, — using  the 
mark  “Medellin”  to  cover  shipments  of  Manizales 
coffee  and  other  mixtures: 

New  York,  Dec.  22,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  following  quotation  from  responsible 
friends  of  ours,  established  in  Manizales  and 
Medellin,  Colombia,  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
We  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  buyers  in  this 
country  are  being  imposed  upon  by  having  to  pay 
higher  prices  because  the  word  “Medellin”  is 
placed  -on  a bag,  whereas  Manizales  coffees  are, 
at  times,  what  is  shipped,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
latter  coffees  have  usually  been  on  a lower  basis. 

We  are  not  interested  in  whether  buyers  pur- 
chase Manizales  or  Medellins,  but  we  do  think 
they  should  receive  what  they  buy,  and  if  they 
prefer  Manizales  they  should  obtain  same  at  the 
market  valuation,  and  not  at  the  price  of  Medel- 
lins. 

The  extract  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

“We  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  exports  here  are  marking  their  coffee 
‘Medellin,’  though  it  is  known  everywhere  as 
Manizales.  Besides,  those  same  exporters  are 
not  content  with  taking  the  mark  ‘Medellin,’  but 
they  make  a mix  of  the  Excelso,  Caracol,  and 
Extra,  with  also  some  of  the  inferior  classes,  and 
on  the  mixture  that  results  they  put  the  mark 
‘Excelso,  Medellin.’  It  will  be  well  for  you  to 
take  due  note  of  these  proceedings  which  tend  to 
deceive  the  purchaser  with  a product  that  does 
not  correspond  to  the  mark  it  carries.” — Importer. 


Selling  Coffee  Direct 

Here  is  a new  suggestion  on  selling  coffee, — 
that  a cup  of  it  be  prepared  in  the  grocer’s  pres- 
ence, that  he  may  see  and  taste  just  what  he  is 
to  get: 

New  York,  Dec.  13,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir : 

A friend  of  mine  recently  joined  the  selling  staff 
of  a large  coffee  firm.  He  was  without  previous 
sales  experience,  and  asked  me  what  he  might  do 
to  speed  up  results,  as  he  was  having  a rough 
time. 

I told  him  that  if  I was  selling  coffee,  or  tea, 
or  chocolate,  I should  make  the  steaming  liquid 
before  his  eyes  and  invite  him  to  join  me  in  a 
quiet  cup.  In  these  days,  “Come  have  a drink,” 
if  only  coffee,  would  be  novel  and  welcome  to 
a tired  grocer.  Furthermore,  one  would  be  selling 
him  the  finished  product  right  in  the  cup.  The 
coffee  could  speak  for  itself. 

On  second  thought,  I thought  the  sterno  and 
coffee  percolator  too  cumbersome  and  slow,  and 
suggested  that  he  merely  carry  cups  and  saucers 
and  a few  thermos  bottles  full  of  the  steaming 
liquid  he  was  selling. 

I do  not  know  whether  he  accepted  mv  sugges- 
tion or  not  (advice  seldom  is  taken)  ; but  I do 
know  that  his  sales  have  begun  to  come  in  in 
excellent  fashion. — S.  J.  Rockwell. 

INSPIRATION  CORNER 

C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  I 
thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  f 
worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  I 
business. 


A MODEL  WANT  AD 

We  want  a young  assistant  advertising  man 
built  on  these  lines : 

We  want  a young  man  who  has  had  several 
years’  advertising  experience  and  is  competent 
both  to  offer  suggestions  and  to  listen  to  them. 
He  should  know  type  faces,  space  rates,  and  have 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  details  incident  to 
running  an  extremely  busy  advertising  depart- 
ment. He  should  be  flexible  enough  to  grow  into 
our  ways  and  not  expect  us  to  adopt  his.  He 
should  also  have  some  executive  ability,  not  so 
much  in  the  matter  of  ordering  others  around,  as 
in  the  handling  of  himself  and  his  job. 

We  want  brains  not  brilliance,  a comer  but 
not  a comet.  Above  all,  we  want  a man  who 
wants  to  work  for  us  and  not  to  use  us  as  a 
jumping-off  place  for  something  else.  Nobody 
pays  more  than  we  do  for  ability.  If  you  feel 
that  you  are  the  young  man  we  are  looking  for, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  writing  at 
once. — Franklin  Simon  & Co. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE— service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editors,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  ^e^hi^^^efficie^y^ca^b^secure^^roiTgh  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than^f  quantity— that  ^character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 

of  a publication  sbould^be^  reading  notices  or  paid  “write  ups.” 
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PERCAPITA  COFFEE  FIGURES 

Once  on  a time  a disgruntled  seeker  after  knowledge  slammed  his  pencil  down  on  his 
desk,  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  gave  utterance  to  a new  proverb,  “There  are  lies  and  there  are' 
damn  lies — and  then  there  are  statistics/’ 

We  do  not  by  any  means  subscribe  to  this  emphatic  opinion,  but  we  do  believe  that  fig- 
ures are  a good  deal  like  certain  stimulating  beverages, — they  are  all  right  if  you  know  how 
to  take  them.  If  you  swallow  them  straight,  you  are  running  the  danger  of  experiencing  dis- 
turbing gastronomical  pains,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  may  not  get  on  well  with  other  state- 
ments of  facts  that  have  also  been  swallowed  straight.  But  if  you  mix  them  with  a clear 
understanding  of  just  what  they  mean,  and  particularly  of  how  the  statistician  has  arrived  at 
them,  they  usually  will  provide  their  meed  of  nourishment  for  the  mind  that  is  looking  around 

for  intellectual  food.  . 

We  are  thinking  particularly  of  the  percapita  figures  of  coffee  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  past,  and  future  figures  are 
going  to  be  watched  even  more  closely  than  those  of  former  years,  as  they  are  indexes  of  the 
demand  for  our  second  or  third  largest  import  commodity. 

Usually  the  percapita  figures  taken  as  most  authoritative  are  those  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment and  published  for  a long  series  of  years  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  These  figures  are 
doubtless  the  most  reliable  compiled,  one  year  by  another,  and  they  look  innocent  and  plain 
and  substantial  enough.  Yet  a little  study  will  show  that  these  statistics,  like  all  others,  are 
not  final,  but  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  interpretation. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  say  “United  States,”  do  we  mean  to  include  Alaska  and  the 
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island  possessions,  or  do  we  mean  simply  continental  United  States?  Porto  Rico,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  have  a population  of  over  1,500,000,  and  the  Philippines  of  over  9,000,000, 
enough  to  make  a decided  difference  in  a percapita  figure. 

In  the  second  place,  two  of  these  possessions  are  considerable  coffee  producers  themselves, 
and  the  coffee  they  send  to  continental  United  States  is  not  included  in  ordinary  figures  of 
imports. 

In  the  third  place,  Hawaii,  and  especially  Porto  Rico,  send  25,000,000  or  30,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee  a year  to  foreign  countries,  and  this  is  included  in  our  regular  export  figures; 
so  that,  when  we  deduct  exports  from  imports  in  order  to  get  net  consumption,  we  are  really, 
if  we  do  not  take  this  trade  into  account,  deducting  domestic  production  from  importation, 
and  thereby  arriving  at  too  low  a figure  for  net  consumption  in  continental  United  States. 

Then,  when  we  hfive  determined  to  our  full  satisfaction  just  what  amount  of  coffee  is  to 
be  considered  as  actually  consumed,  we  have  the  question  of  population  to  be  decided.  Shall 
we  take  the  population  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  given  year? 
Inasmuch  as  the  country’s  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400,000  a year,  this 
question  is  of  some  importance. 

All  these  various  factors,  it  is  true,  are  of  only  minor  significance  in  determining  per- 
capita consumption  for  any  given  year,  and  the  range  of  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by 
various  methods  of  figuring  is  at  most  only  a few  tenths  of  a pound.  Fortunately  the  fate  of 
empires  does  not  hang  on  the  question  of  whether  every  American  drank,  say,  12.3  pounds 
of  coffee  in  any  stated  365  days,  or  whether  he  stopped  just  in  time  to  make  it  an  even  12 

pounds.  But  if  we  make  coffee  scientists  of  ourselves  and  hunger  for  scientific  accuracy,  all 

the  above  considerations  must  be  taken  minut  ly  into  account. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  now  that  we  have  raised  the  question,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  the  government’s  percapita  figure  applies  only  to  continental  United  States,  and  that  in 
computing  it  all  the  various  items  of  trade  of  the  noncontiguous  possessions  (not  counting  the 
Philippines,  whose  statistics  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  United  States  proper) 
are  carefully  taken  into  account.  The  application  of  the  method  to  the  coffee  trade  of  the 
fiscal  year  1921  is  shown  on  page  170  of  our  August  issue.  The  carefulness  of  the  govern- 
ment statisticians  will  be  evident  from  a study  of  the  method  illustrated  there. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  students  *of  coffee  figures  it  should  be  added  that  this  carefulness 

does  not  result  in  a final  figure  except  for  one  year  in  ten.  The  reason  is  that  between  cen- 

suses the  population  of  the  country  is  determined  only  by  estimates,  and  these  estimates  (by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census)  are  based  on  the  average  increase  in  the  preceding  census 
decade.  The  increase  between  1910  and  1920,  for  instance,  is  divided  by  120,  the  number  of 
months  in  the  period,  and  this  average  monthly  increase  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  current  year  and  of  other  years  following  1920.  Until  new  figures  are  obtained  in 
1930,  the  monthly  increase  will  continue  to  be  estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  from 
1910  to  1920,  or  about  118,000.  This  figure  will  be  used  in  computing  the  percapita  coffee 
consumption.  But  when  the  1930  figures  are  in,  it  may  be  found  that  the  estimates  were  too 
low  or  too  high,  and  the  percapita  figures  for  all  intervening  years  will  accordingly  be  sub- 
ject to  revision.  This  will  not  amount  to  much,  probably  five  hundredths  of  a pound  at  most; 
but  it  is  evident  that  between  1920  and  1930  all  percapita  consumption  figures  issued  by  the 
government  are  to  be  considered  as  provisional  to  at  least  that  extent. 

In  the  1920  Statistical  Abstract  the  government  has  revised  its  percapita  coffee  and  tea 
figures  to  conform  to  actual  instead  of  estimated  population  figures  between  1910  and  1920, 
with  the  result  that  these  figures  are  slightly  different  from  those  published  in  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  Abstract.  Figures  from  1890  to  1910  have  also  been  slightly  changed,  as  they 
were  originally  computed  by  using  population  figures  as  of  June  1,  whereas  it  is  desirable  to 
have  computations  based  on  July  1 estimates  to  make  them  conform  to  present  percapita  figures. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  quoted  was  perhaps  a bit 
hasty  and  that  a little  patience  might  have  saved  him  some  irritation.  Figures — even  coffee 
figures — are  not  liquid,  and  really  ought  to  be  chewed  over  for  awhile  before  being  swallowed. 
— O.  W. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

December  Coffee  Deliveries  Absorbed  for 
Withholding  from  Market — ^ 

Tea  Prices  Go  Up 

New  York,  Jan.  6,  1922. 

DUSINESS  in  Brazilian  coffee  was  rather 
more  active  in  December  than  it  generally  is 
during  the  last  month  of  the  year.  Being  re- 
signed to  the  customary  year-end  quietude,  dis- 
tributers were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  fairly 
liberal  buying  that  developed,  notably  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month,  at  which  time  prices  for 
Rios  and  Victorias  rose  to  the  highest  levels  of 
the  year,  following  the  establishment  of  new 
high  records  for  future  contracts  on  the  exchange. 

It  seemed  evident  that  some  buyers  had  become 
somewhat  uneasy  and  anxious  to  anticipate  future 
requirements,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
tremely large  deliveries  on  December  contracts 
on  the  exchange  were  promptly  absorbed,  prac- 
tically all  by  the  large  Front  St.  house  whose  ac- 
tive buying  had  caused  the  striking  upturn  in 
prices.  In  fact,  the  deliveries  established  a new 
record  of  380,250  bags.  As  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  in  the  trade  that  this  coffee  would  be 
withheld  from  the  market,  it  became  clear  that 
little  would  remain  for  jobbing  purposes.  In 
fact,  one  reliable  authority  estimated  the  quantity 
available  at  only  417,000  bags,  including  only  10,- 
000  Rios  or  Victorias.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  only  42,000  bags  were  afloat  from 
Rio  to  New  York. 

Aside  from  the  withdrawal  of  such  a huge 
quantity  of  Rio  and  Victoria  coffee,  statistical 
developments  during  the  month  were  calculated 
to  make  buyers  more  or  less  indifferent.  Many 
held  aloof  also  because  of  the  sharp  reaction  in 
future  contracts,  which  fell  50  to  70  from  early 
high  levels. 

Arrivals  of  Brazil  coffee  at  all  ports  were  de- 
cidedly large,  975,500  bags.  This  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  visible  supply,  and  it  was  also  quite 
evident  that  invisible  supplies  were  materially 
enlarged  by  the  liberal  warehouse  deliveries.  In 
short,  it  was  agreed  that  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  dealers  were  unusually  well  covered 
for  this  period.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 


deliveries  in  Europe  during  December  were  only 
455,000  bags,  compared  with  953,000  in  September 
and  680,000  in  November.  As  the  arrivals  at 
Europe  amounted  to  608,000  bags,  the  visible 
supply,  according  to  one  authority,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  153,000  bags,  being  placed  at  1,802,000. 
The  same  Havre  official  placed  the  world’s  visible 
supply  on  January  1 at  9,461,000  bags,  compared 
with  9,001,000  on  December  1,  and  8,648,000  on 
January  1,  1921. 

The  failure  of  spot  prices  to  weaken  materially 
under  these  statistical  developments  and  the  re- 
sultant indifference  of  buyers  were  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  holders  exerted  little  pressure  to 
sell,  partly  because  quotations  here  were  still  well 
below  the  cost  of  replacing  in  Brazil.  At  the 
same  time,  attention  was  cabled  to  the  fact  that: 
little  had  been  bought  for  forward  shipments  and 
the  quantity  afloat  for  this  country  remained, 
small. 

Firm  offers  were  higher  early  in  the  month, 
especially  from  Rio  and  Victoria.  In  fact,  prices'; 
named  wore  so  high  at  one  time  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable reselling.  With  importers  more  or  less 
indifferent  because  of  the  current  liberal  arrivals, 
this  competition  naturally  caused  greater  pressure; 
among  Brazil  shippers  to  sell.  In  spite  of  thq 
lower  prices  named,  however,  cost-and-freightj 
business  remained  of  small  volume. 

Milds  Inactive  but  Steady 

Demand  for  mild  coffees  was  irregular  early 
in  the  month,  although  it  was  fairly  brisk  at  times, 
especially  for  those  varieties  that  were  relatively 
cheaper  than  Santos,  notably  Maracaibos.  Sub- 
sequently demand  subsided,  but  nevertheless  prices 
remained  steady,  being  still  below  a parity  with 
primary  markets,  from  some  of  which  strong  ad- 1 
vices  were  received,  embracing  predictions  of 
smaller  crops  and  claims  of  good  sales  to  Europe 
at  higher  prices  than  obtainable  here.  The 
slackening  of  demand  aroused  little  comment,  as  it 
seemed  evident  that  buyers  were  well  supplied,  as 
deliveries  during  the  month  were  decidedly  large. 
324,525  bags.  The  arrivals,  however,  were  al- 
most as  large,  and  the  visible  supply  decreased 
only  83,000  bags,  being  placed  at  493,996  bags  or 
January  1,  against  494,079  on  December  1,  and 
594,346  bags  on  January  1,  1921. 
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Teas  Still  Advancing 

Demand  for  teas  continued  brisk  during  De- 
cember, but  business  was  restricted  by  the  small 
supplies.  As  a consequence  numerous  lots  changed 
hands  several  times.  Hence  prices  generally  ad- 
vanced 3c.  or  4c.  during  the  month,  although 
pingsueys  were  less  buoyant,  being  only  a cent  or 
two  higher.  Leading  merchants  expect  that  prices 
will  remain  strong  during  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, but  that  little  business  will  be  done,  as  it 
will  be  fully  six  months  before  anything  like 
noteworthy  arrivals  can  be  expected  to  replenish 
present  inadequate  stocks. 

A significant  feature  was  the  buying  of  fairly 
large  lots  of  broken  teas  for  shipment  to  Canada. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  stocks  there  must  be  ex- 
tremely short  to  warrant  paying  current  prices 
plus  freight  of  lj^c.,  duty  of  10c.,  and  an  extra 
tax  of  7%. — C.  K.  T. 

THE  CACAO  BEAN  MARKET 

John  Clarke  & Co.  have  furnished  the  follow- 
ing report  on  cacao  beans,  dated  Jan.  4,  1921 : 

“The  cacao  bean  market  during  December  was 
fairly  quiet,  due  to  lack  of  large  buying  orders 
from  consumers,  who  were  rather  inclined  to  put 
off  purchases  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
However,  the  many  inquiries  received  seem  to 
indicate  a shortage  of  stocks  in  manufacturers’ 
hands.  The  dealers  have  been  busy  during  the 
month,  with  the  result  that  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  remained  firm. 

“In  looking  back  over  the  more  recent  past,  it 
would  seem  that  August  witnessed  the  last  stages 
of  a general  slump  that  had  lasted  for  almost  two 
years.  Since  that  time,  prices  in  this  market,  a.s 
in  nearly  all  other  markets,  have  made  appreci- 
able gains,  and  the  general . business  situation  has 
been  relieved  to  a great  extent  by  this  improve- 
ment in  values.  The  credit  situation  is  much 
easier,  frozen  credits  have  been  thawed  out,  and 
money  is  more  easily  obtainable  for  legitimate 
business  enterprises.  Finally,  despite  recurring 
periods  of  gloom  over  this  or  that  particular 
foreign  market,  the  general  situation  abroad  is  im- 
proving, which  improvement  has  been  reflected  in 
the  sharp  rise  in  foreign  exchange  rates. 

“Turning  now  to  the  New  Year,  the  market 
appears  to  be  in  fairly  strong  position.  The  low 
prices  obtained  for  cacao  beans  during  the  past 
18  months  have  resulted  in  a curtailment  of 
crops  in  most  producing  countries,  an  unescapable 
corollary  of  the  situation.  At  the  same  time, 
helped  by  the  rise  in  exchange  rates,  Europe  has 
become  a heavy  buyer  and  strong  competitor  in 
primary  markets.  Arrivals  in  this  country  during 
the  year  have  been  lighter  than  usual,  and  there 
has  been  a gradual  diminution  of  spot  stocks  and 
a general  concentration  in  strong  hands.  The  ac- 
tual consumption  has  probably  proved  larger  than 
most  observers  expected. 

“The  ©ne  big  question  still  to  be  answered  is 
whether  there  will  be  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  demand  for  cacao  products.  With  the  decrease 
in  buying  power,  public  interest  must  be  stimu- 
lated, ahd  readjustments  undoubtedly  will  be  made 


to  meet  changed  conditions.  The  experiences  of 
the  past  two  years  are  too  vivid  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten, and  confidence  can  be  restored  only  by 
general  stabilization  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  This 
problem  can  be  solved,  and  we  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  trade  to  find  the 
proper  solution.” 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 

Baltimore  Wants  to  Be  Chicago’s  Coffee 
Port — Japan  Tea  Shortage  Sends 
Prices  Up 


Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  Jan.  5,  1921. 

YV7TTH  roasters  and  green-coffee  brokers  the 
**  business  during  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber was  unusually  quiet,  and  it  has  been  a sort 
of  marking  time  period  for  all,  the  annual  inven- 
tory bugaboo  tending  to  hold  off  orders  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  tea  trade  as  a whole  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed better  business  than  coffee,  for  Japans  have 
increased  rapidly  in  price,  brought  on  by  the 
scanty  imports  and  the  purposes  of  retailers  and 
wholesalers  to  increase  their  low  stocks.  Black 
teas  are  declared  to  be  an  uncertain  quantity 
with  reference  to  supply ; but  Ceylons  have 
jumped  considerably  in  price,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  sterling  and  also  to  freight  rates.  It  is 
said  that  to  replace  stocks  has  cost  jobbers  here 
nearly  double  what  they  could  have  secured  them 
for  earlier  in  the  season. 

Baltimore  After  Chicago  Trade 

At  a recent  special  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  it  was  reported  that 
action  had  been  taken  urging  its  members  to 
route  their  shipments  from  Brazil  through  Balti- 
more. Of  this  matter  Secretary  O.  B.  Plumly  of 
the  association  said,  “The  reported  action  has 
been  somewhat  overdrawn  in  published  reports. 
Last  month  a Mr.  Britton,  of  the  import  depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  brought 
this  matter  to  our  attention,  and  we  called  a 
meeting  and  had  him  present  his  proposition. 
While  we  had  a fairly  good  attendance,  we 
thought  it  only  proper  that  our  absent  members 
be  notified  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  we 
sent  out  an  announcement  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

“The  proposition  as  presented  to  us  has  some 
good  features,  in  that  the  rate  to  Baltimore  is  the 
same  as  to  New  Orleans,  60  cents;  moreover, 
the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroads  agreed  to  cancel  the  small  handling 
charges.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a small 
charge  by  forwarding  agents  at  New  Orleans, 
they  are  men  who  have  done  this  for  years,  and 
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they  know  their  business.  Another  thing,  inas- 
much as  Baltimore  has  not  been  a regular  port 
of  call  for  bottoms  from  Brazil,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Brazil  shipper  to  send  forward  as 
rapidly  to  Baltimore  as  to  New  Orleans,  and 
consequently  one  might  have  to  wait  an  indefinite 
time  for  a shipment  to  go  forward  to  Baltimore. 

“At  that,  I personally  am  tempted  to  try  this 
once,  to  see  how  it  works  out.  Naturally  the 
Baltimore  representative  was  attempting  to 
boom  the  business  of  his  port.  Just  what  our 
membership  individually  will  do  remains  to  be 
seen.” 

Stimulating  Sales  Talks 

In  order  to  boom  trade  and  create  an  optimis- 
tic feeling  among  its  patrons  and  future  custom- 
ers, Bown  & Callaghan,  green  coffee  importers, 
have  been  sending  out  at  frequent  intervals 
stimulating  sales  talks  that  are  full  of  meat. 
Their  latest  epistle,  sent  just  before  Christmas, 
was  headed  “Peace  on  Earth — to  Men  of  Good 
Will,”  which  was  calculated  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  goodwill  created  by  a salesman 
with  his  customer  toward  his  firm.  Mr.  Bown 
said  that  he  had  received  gratifying,  comments 
on  it. 

The  annual  report  of  Collector  of  Customs 
William  H.  Claire  showed  that  tea  imports  in 
Chicago  last  year  were  valued  at  $533,390  as 
compared  with  $2,081,071  in  1920. 

As  is  customary,  Reid,  Murdock  & Co.  wound 
up  their  seventh  annual  sales  campaign  on  Mon- 
arch coffee  the  evening  of  Dec.  29  with  a ban- 
quet at  a leading  hotel,  at  which  salesmen  making 
the  highest  average  sales  were  awarded  prizes. 
It  was  reported  that  the  total  sales  this  year 
amounted  to  approximately  25,000,000  pounds,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  salesmen  had  hard  sled- 
ding to  make  their  quotas.  There  were  250  sales- 
men at  the  banquet  and  sales  conferences  during 
the  week. 

H.  L.  Bloch,  vice  president  of  T.  J.  Israel, 
Inc.,  New  York,  spent  a short  time  here  just 
before  Christmas  on  his  way  back  from  an  ex- 
tensive western  business  trip. 

Brazilian  Warrant  Office  Closed 

The  office  that  has  been  maintained  here  for  a 
year  or  more  by  the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  in 
charge  of  Fred  V.  Allain,  has  been  discontinued, 
and  the  quarters  have  been  taken  over  as  a local 
office  for  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  effective  Jan. 
1,  which  Mr.  Allain  will  represent.  The  offices 
are  at  326  River  St. 

The  Siegfried-Schmidt  Co.,  Japan  tea  im- 
porter, has  done  an  unusual  business,  exceeding 
all  expectations,  so  that  on  Dec.  15  it  was  sold 
out  and  receiving  inquiries  from  numerous  points 
and  infrequent  customers  pleading  for  Japans 


of  various  grades.  It  is  declared  that  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  supplies  on  hand  are  able 
to  command  almost  any  price  the  seller  thinks  he 
can  get.  The  company  sent  out  a statistical 
report  of  Japan  tea  shipments  made  by  various 
concerns  to  this  country  from  May  1,  1920,  to 
Dec.  1,  1921.  This  shows  that  the  decrease  this 
year  was  8,969,935  pounds  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920. 

J.  Aron  & Co.  have  moved  their  offices  from 
the  Hearst  Building  to  the  warehouse  at  On- 
tario and  Kingsbury  Sts.;  a more  central  location 
as  regards  the  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  district. 

P.  F.  Biedermann  of  Biedermann  Bros.,  tea  and 
coffee  wholesalers,  says  that  business  with  them 
during  the  last  year  has  been  the  best  in  the  15 
years  they  have  been  in  the  game.  Their  peanut 
business,  which  was  started  as  a sideline  and  as 
a means  of  cleaning  the  coffee-roasting  cylinders, 
has  developed  so  that  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  start  the 
fires  at  6:30  each  morning,  an  hour  and  a half 
earlier  than  usual.  Mr.  Biedermann  said  develop- 
ments had  been  so  rapid  during  the  year  that  the 
question  of  enlargement  of  plant  had  been  seri- 
ously considered. — W.  H.  A. 


SWAIN,  EARLE  & CO.  ABSORBED 

Old  Boston  Tea  and  Coffee  Firm  Taken 
Over  by  Alex.  H.  Bill  & Co. — 
Boston  News  of  the  Month 


Staff  Correspondence 

Boston,  Jan.  9,  1921. 

DOSTON,  and  for  that  matter  New  England, 
entered  the  new  year  with  little  change  in 
firms  engaged  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Other 
than  the  admission  of  two  well  known  local  men 
into  one  of  the  best  known  companies  and  the 
absorption  of  one  of  the  oldest  Boston  houses, 
there  was  practically  no  alteration  in  the  personnel 
of  the  more  important  interests. 

While  accomplished  quietly,  and  the  final  papers 
being  signed  after  the  first  of  the  year,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  old  house  of  Swain,  Earle  & Co.  by 
Alexander  H.  Bill  & Co.  is  a business  transaction 
of  more  than  ordinary  moment.  The  former  had 
been  engaged  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade  in  this 
city  for  half,  a century.  Its  members  had  intro- 
duced a number  of  brands  in  both  lines,  and  these 
for  many  years  were  well  known  trade  marks. 

The  termination  of  the  old  firm  developed  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  lone  surviving  partner  passed 
away  several  weeks  ago.  This  was  Byron  T 
Thayer,  who  for  some  50  years  had  been  with 
the  firm.  Mr.  Thayer  was  born  at  East  Douglas, 
Mass.,  April  2,  1849,  and  in  1868  became  asso- 
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dated  with  Swain,  Earle  & Co.  as  a bookkeeper. 
His  energy  and  zeal  resulted  in  his  being  taken 
into  partnership  in  1884,  and  in  1915  he  was  the 
sole  surviving  partner  of  the  old  concern.  He 
conducted  the  business  for  the  past  half-dozen 
years,  having  been  active  until  a comparatively 
short  time  ago. 

The  old  house  occupied  seven  floors  of  the 
Commercial  Street  Building,  and  among  its  spe- 
cialties that  found  their  way  into  the  trade  were 
Boston  Java  and  Silver  Quartette  coffee  and  Gold 
Alligator  and  Gold  Beaver  tea.  The  house  also 
brought  out  the  Revere,  Puritannia,  and  Old  Fire- 
side tea,  as  well  as  Lyrene  coffee. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bill  to  continue  his  old 
institution  for  the  present.  This  would  seem 
natural,  thus  not  disturbing  the  stable  trade  of 
half  a century.  It  would  probably  be  difficult 
too  at  the  present  moment  to  combine  the  facili- 
ties of  the  two  houses. 

The  changes  announced  at  the  start  of  the  year 
included  also  the  admission  into  the  firm  of  Chase 
& Sanborn  of  Francis  Warren  Kimball  and 
Charles  Royce  Butler.  Both  of  these  local  men 
have  been  engaged  in  the  trade  for  some  years 
and  are  very  well  known.  Their  advancement  is 
pleasing  to  a wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  trade 
in  and  outside  of  New  England. 

ANOTHEfe  Coffee  Shipment 

There  will  arrive  in  this  port  in  a few  days  an- 
other fairly  sized  shipment  of  coffee  from  Santos. 
The  steamship  Otho  of  the  International  Freight- 
ing Corp.  left  Santos  late  in  December  and  is 
scheduled  to  reach  port  the  15th  or  16th  of  this 
month.  The  steamer  has  12,000  to  15,000  bags 
of  coffee  for  Boston,  thus  developing  the  second 
direct  shipment  on  a permanent  basis. 

Capt.  Eugene  O’Donnell  believes  that  the  ar- 
rival of  steamers  here  will  contribute  steadily  to 
improved  conditions  in  the  local  trade.  He  points 
out  that  the  regular  sailings  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  developing  trade  and  has  an  opinion  that 
before  long  better  than  monthly  sailings  will  be 
undertaken.  This  would  probably  result  in  larger 
shipments. 

On  board  the  Otho,  Capt.  O’Donnell  says,  there 
is  also  about  an  equal  consignment  of  coffee  for 
New  York,  which  will  be  delivered  in  that  city 
after  the  Otho  discharges  here. 

The  Year’s  Comparisons 

There  was  an  increase  of  200,000  bags  in  re- 
ceipts of  coffee  at  Boston  last  year  as  compared 
with  1920.  Figures  for  December  and  the  two 
years  compare  as  follows : 


Tea. 

Coffee, 

Packages 

Bags 

December, 

1921 

52,336 

89,179 

Year  1921. 

335,414 

596:832 

December. 

1920 

30,315 

19,010 

Year  1920 

352,635 

383,547 

It  will 

be  thus 

seen  that  both  tea 

and  coffee 

displayed  a general  improvement,  more  notable  in 
coffee.  Because  of  this  improvement  in  the  trade 
the  new  year  was  started  with  a more  optimistic 
feeling  than  before.  Generally  speaking,  the  in- 
crease came  steadily  and  normally,  which  brings 
the  belief  that  the  development  will  continue  to 
show  improvement,  as  in  other  lines. — F.  J.  F. 

Salada  Salesmen’s  Convention 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co.’s 
salesmen  was  held  the  last  two  days  of  1921  at 
the  Boston  office.  Fifty  salesmen  were  present,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  New  England  district 
managers,  and  addresses  were  made  by  William 
H.  Walsh,  advertising  manager  of  the  company, 
and  Alfred  C.  Marchand,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Boston  Post.  Edgar  B.  Pinto  presided  at  the 
meetings.  Dinner  was  served  at  the  City  Club. 


. NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 

Great  Impetus  in  Coffee  Trade  Through 
Local  Developments  in  Port’s  Great- 
est Year — Tea  from  Formosa 

Staff  Correspondence 
New  Orleans,  Dec.  29,  1921. 
'"THE  development  of  the  coffee  business  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  past  year  has  been  large,  with 
immense  imports  and  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  handling  coffee  at  the  riverfront.  The  Green 
Coffee  Association,  through  its  president,  E.  E. 
Lafaye,  and  its  secretary,  L.  F.  Heaslip,  has  been 
busy  all  year  working  to  improve  conditions, 
secure  adequate  facilities  for  unloading,  and  lower 
rates  for  shipments  to  the  interior. 

The  main  development  in  the  way  of  facilities 
is  in  the  taking  over  of  the  whole  of  the  Poydras 
St.  wharf  for  coffee  landing  and  the  expenditure 
of  $250,000  in  its  improvement  by  the  Board  of 
Port  Commissioners. 

With  coffee  the  largest  single  import,  the  port 
authorities  have  been  made  to  see  the  importance 
of  developing  this  line,  and  result  has  been  that 
in  the  past  month  imports  on  a dozen  steamers 
have  amounted  to  over  480,000  bags.  Most  of  this 
coffee  is  unloaded  from  ship  to  wharf  and  direct 
into  cars  for  shipment  to  the  interior,  while 
smaller  amounts  go  into  local  warehouses.  The 
imports  so  far  this  year  have  been  a little  more 
than*  2,600,000  bags,  which  is  about  the  total  im- 
ports of  last  year,  and  the  total  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  not  yet  completed,  will  make  this  the  largest 
importing  year  for  coffee  in  the  history  of  this 
port. 

Most  of  the  coffee  imported  has  been  from 
Brazil.  Mild  coffee  arrivals  during  the  year  have 
been  300,000  bags.  The  stock  of  mild  now  is 
low,  but  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly,  though 
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with  the  good  demand  it  may  be  distributed  at 
once.  The  Board  of  Trade  reports  show  only 
16,000  bags  of  mild  coffee  here  on  Dec.  29. 

There  are  298,000  bags  of  Brazil  coffee  here, 
and  146,000  bags  afloat  for  this  port.  These 
figures  compare  with  stocks  of  805,000  bags  of 
Brazil  coffee  at  New  York  and  375,000  bags  of 
mild,  with  47,000  bags  of  mild  at  San  Francisco. 

There  have  been  considerable  imports  of  coffee 
at  Galveston  and  Houston  recently;  but  not  much 
stock  is  held  there,  most  of  the  coffee  being 
handled  by  Westfeldt  Bros,  of  this  city  and 
shipped  to  the  interior. 

At  this  writing  prices  of  Santos  4s  and  Rio  7s 
here  are  13  to  13J&C.  and  9}ic.  respectively. 

Would  Stimulate  Demand  for  Milds 
Charles  Balzac  of  Balzac  Bros.  & Co.,  of  Co- 
lombia, was  here  recently,  studying  the  coffee 
situation  with  a view  to  developing  the  sale  of 
coffee  from  that  country.  He  said  that  mild  coffees 
were  the  highest  and  best  grades  to  be  had  and 
those  of  Colombia  were  among  the  best,  equaled 
only  by  washed  Guatemalas.  The  consumption  of 
Brazil  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  been  regu- 
larly more  than  twice  that  of  other  kinds,  and  of 
the  mild  imported  last  year  only  225,000  bags 
came  through  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Balzac  predicted  that  with  better  knowl- 
edge of  Colombian  coffees  there  would  be  a great 
demand  for  them,  especially  in  New  Orleans, 
where  high-grade  coffees  are  desired.  He  spoke 
especially  of  frauds  committed  by  shippers  of 
Manizalas  coffees,  which,  he  said,  were  branded 
as  Medellin,  to  the  great  injury  of  Colombia  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Balzac  was  accompanied  by  L.  D.  Mc- 
Dowell, manager  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch, 
of  Chicago.  That  house  established  its  first 
branch  in  New  Orleans,  and  later  opened 
branches  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  He 
said  the  Middle  West  preferred  to  handle  its 
coffee  through  New  Orleans. 

Tea  Direct  from  the  Orient 
The  importation  here  by  Albert  Koppel  of  1,200 
chests  of  tea  by  the  Hamburg  Maru.  direct  from 
Hongkong,  which  was  reported  this  month,  has 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention.  Imports  of 
tea  generally  have  been  brought  here  through 
New  York  or  San  Francisco,  and  this  is  looked 
at  as  the  beginning  of  permanent  direct  importa- 
tions. Mr.  Koppel  states  that  he  will  bring  in 
other  lots  by  the  same  line.  The  tea  was  first 
assembled  at  Taipeh,  Formosa,  sent  from  there  to 
Keelung,  picked  up  by  the  Amakusa  Maru  and 
taken  to  Hongkong,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Hamburg  Maru,  and  arrived  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  taking  three  months  from  point  of  origin 
The  demand  for  green  coffee  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  has  been  called  quiet  here,  but 


the  immense  importations  and  small  stocks  indi- 
cate that  good  sales  have  been  made,  or  that  the 
interior  buyers  got  the  larger  part  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  individual  dealers  talk  of 
dull  business,  the  trade,  taken  altogether,  has  been 
rood.  Prices  have  advanced  on  account  of 
strength  in  the  Brazil  market,  and  the  outlook  for 
business  in  the  coming  year  is  considered  good, 
especially  with  the  expectation  that  Europe  will 
be  in  position  to  handle  a vastly  increased  amount 
ri  coffee. 

Members  of  the  Coffee  Roasters  Association 
here  stated  at  the  close  of  the  month  that  De- 
:mber  had  been  very  quiet,  with  little  demand 
and  the  trade  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.  Trav- 
eling men  were  called  in  late  in  December  to  save 
expenses,  and  affairs  were  allowed  to  drag;  but 
the  opening  of  the  new  year  is  likely  to  see  a 
brisk  trade,  as  everyone  seems  to  have  allowed 
stock  to  drop  to  the  lowest  point  and  people  are 
wanting  as  much  coffee  as  ever. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  prices  of  roasted 
coffee,  but  roasters  talk  of  firmer  conditions  and 
probable  increases  later  on. 

In  the  tea  trade  business  has  been  very  good 
all  month,  with  prices  steady  and  advancing. 
Demand  has  been  good  over  the  entire  territory, 
which  is  exceptional  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
development  is  ascribed  to  sihall  crops  of  tea. 
The  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  said  by  large' 
houses  to  be  very  encouraging,  as  stocks  are 
light.— E.  K.  P. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 

Tea  Continues  Active  with  Prices  Advanc- 
ing— Coffee  Conditions  Unchanged 
— Cocoa  Is  Cheaper 


• Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Dec.  14,  1921.  j 

TEA  continues  to  show  the  most  activity  in  mar-j 
kets  here,  coffee  prices  having  been  practically 
unchanged  since  December  came  in  and  cocoa  re- 
maining normal  in  price  and  demand.  Tea  is  still 
describing  an  upward  curve  and  remains  the  center 
of  interest  for  dealers  and  speculators.  Tea  prices 
have  shown  little  variation  this  week,  and  the  Tea 
Brokers’  Association  of  London  reports  that  corn 
ditions  continue  favorable  for  sellers,  although 
last  week’s  strength  and  buoyancy  have  given  way 
to  a somewhat  quieter  tone  among  buyers.  Ir- 
regularity is  prevailing.  Quality  in  many  cases  has 
been  poorer. 

The  position  of  common  tea  remains  unchanged, 
the  supply  obtainable  under  Is.  2d.  a pound  being 
barely  equal  to  demand.  Leaf  and  brokens  in  the 
range  of  lid.  to  Is.  Id.  show  prices  tending  up- 
ward. Broken  orange  pekoes  are  easier  to  buy, 
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and  orange  pekoes  are  ruling  generally  cheaper. 
November  deliveries  were  good.  Under  present 
distributing  conditions  there  is  probably  little 
duty-paid  tea  in  retailers’  hands  as  compared  with 
holdings  of  former  years.  This  refers  mainly  to 
India  teas. 

. Ceylon  sales  show  a strong  demand  with  good 
prices,  despite  lower  quality.  Tea  under  Is.  2d.  a 
pound  is  scarce.  Medium  brokens  sell  well  up  to 
Is.  6d.  Interest  centers  in  invoices  combining- 
strength  and  quality.  Thin  liquoring  gets  less  at- 
tention. Java  and  Sumatra  strong,  coarse,  but 
good,  wholesome  teas  are  in  demand  and  are  J4  d.  a 
pound  dearer  than  in  November.  Dusts  are  a 
slow  sale  at  4d.  to  6d. 

Tea  Returned  from  the  Baltic 

According  to  the  Tea  Brokers’  Association 
1,000  chests  have  been  landed  here  from  Dantzig, 
and  it  is  understood  that  further  quantities  are  on 
their  way  from  the  Baltic.  The  association  sees 
in  this  an  indication  that  it  has  not  been  found  pos- 
sible for  Russia  to  take  the  teas  shipped  to  Baltic 
ports  earlier  this  year. 

The  association’s  report  for  the  current  week 
shows  average  tea  prices  to  be : India,  Is.  4.45d. ; 
Ceylon,  Is.  5.03;  Java,  10.25d. ; Sumatra,  10.47d. 

The  increase  in  tea  prices  from  the  second  week 
of  October  to  the  second  of  December  may  be 
seen  in  the  following : 

Wholesale  prices  October  December 

Fine  China 2s.  10j4d.  3s.  OJ^d. 

B.  orange  pekoe 2s.  8j4d.  2s.  lOd. 

B.  orange  pekoe  (Ceylon)...  2s.  6}4d.  2s.  8d. 

Good  souchong  10}4d.  Is.  OJ^d. 

Common  Java  7y2  d.  9y2  d. 

The  Rise  of  Common  Teas 

Some  interesting  developments  are  anticipated  in 
the  tea  market  here  in  view  of  the  gradual  change 
in  tone  that  is  being  brought  about,  chiefly  by  eco- 
nomic factors.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  common 
tea  was  difficult  to  place  at  even  4d.  and  5d.  a 
pound;  but  common  black  leaf  is  now  difficult  to. 
purchase  under  10d.,  and  the  price  tendency  is  still 
higher.  The  remarkable  scarcity  in  common  Cey- 
lon is  a feature  of  the  market  just  now,  and  that 
little  goes  at  Is. 

While  big  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
stocks  of  tea  in  this  country,  shipments  from  India 
in  the  last  two  years  have  been  very  much  behind, 
owing  to  freight  and  London  warehouse  difficul- 
ties. For  instance,  this  year  some  40,000,000  to 
50,000,000  pounds  of  old-drop  tea  were  merged  in 
the  new  season’s  figures. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  old  crop  is  now  almost 
absorbed.  In  normal  years  it  usually  is  worked  off 
by  June.  The  Indian  Tea  Association  announces 
that  the  new  season’s  crop  to  the  end  of  October 
is  219,000,000  pounds,  a decrease  of  67,000,000  as 
against  last  year. 


Consumption  appears  to  have  at  last  suffered  a 
check  here,  the  October  clearances  showing  a drop 
of  some  4,000,000  pounds  from  September  figures. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Tea  Buying 
Brokers’  Association  of  London  the  first  week  of 
December,  John  J.  Bunting,  chairman  and  founder 
of  Bunting  & Co.,  tea  and  produce  brokers  of  Rood 
Lane,  London,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
E.  W.  Garnham.  Mr.  Bunting  started  his  career 
in  the  tea  trade  at  the  age  of  12  and  became  chief 
buyer  at  the  Mincing  Lane  auctions. 

The  Coffee  Outlook 

In  the  coffee  market  there  is  little  change  in 
prices  or  demand.  Sales  have  included  the  follow- 
ing : Costa  Rica,  120s.  130s.  132s. ; Guatemala, 

80s.;  India  good  100s.  110s.,  superfine  120s.  135s.; 
Jamaica  finest  220s.,  colory  120s.,  common  green- 
ish 90s. ; Mocha  125s. ; Colombian  sound  96s.,  very 
fine  112sv 

The  1922  business  now  being  done  on  the  basis 
of  common  Brazil  (better  qualities  proportionately 
dearer)  : Jan.  48s.,  Feb.  48s.,  6d.,  March  49s.,  April 
49s.  6d.,  remoter  futures  50s.  to  56s. 

Brazil  informs  the  trade  here  that  it  has  been 
a poor  year  in  coffee.  In  addition  to  a fall  of 
800,000  cwts.  in  sales,  stocks  have  increased 
by  1,384,000  cwts.  The  bad  period  has  been 
weathered,  however,  and  speculation  in  futures 
shows  a belief  in  better  value  for  1922. 

The  average  divergence  in  price  here  in  Septem- 
ber and  December  this  year  is  shown  as  follows : 


September 

December 

Jamaica  

130s. 

150s. 

Ccsta  Rica  

120s. 

140s. 

Indian  

110s. 

Nairobi  (bold) 

104s. 

104s. 

Nicaragua  

90s. 

88s. 

Guatemala  

90s. 

82s. 

Good  Brazil  

50s. 

54s. 

East  African  (common) 

74s. 

46s. 

East  India  plantation  coffee  is  bringing  130s.  to 
160s.  per  cwt.,  the  fines^  Jamaica  160s.  to  220s., 
Mocha  short  berry  110s.  to  127s.,  finest  Costa  Rica 
135s.  to  160s.,  fine  bold  Guatemala  120s.  to  125s., 
and  fine  bold  Nairobi  110s.  to  133s.,  other  grades 
55s.  to  160s. 

George  Payne  & Co.,  wholesale  coffee  blenders 
to  the  trade,  are  offering  the  distributer  advice  in 
opening  up  new  coffee  avenues.  The  two  chief 
points  emphasized  are  care  in  attractive  packing 
and  carefully  and  freshly  ground  goods.  The  firm 
is  offering  GP-H  at  Is.  4d.,  GP-I  at  Is.  6d.,  GP-K 
at  Is.  8d.,  and  GP-R  at  Is.  lOd.  a pound;  coffee 
and  chicory,  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  4d. ; finest  chicory,  lid. 

Cocoa  Prices  Lower 

Cocoas  have  been  a little  cheaper,  the  desire 
generally  being  to  effect  clearances  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Accra  cocoa  for  January  de- 
livery quoted  at  40s.  to  42s.  6d.  per  cwt.  starts 
1922,  but  not  at  an  exceptional  price.  Granada  and 
Trinidads  are  cheaper.  In  the  main  cocoa  prices 
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have  improved  since  last  September.  The  follow- 
ing comparisons  are  of  interest: 

September  December 


Ceylon  80s.  87s.  6d. 

Puerto  Cabello 70s.  80s. 

La  Guayra  60s.  70s. 

Trinidad  67s.  6d.  60s. 

Jamaica  55s.  57s.  6d. 

Granada  52s.  6d.  55s. 

West  African  47s.  6d.  45s. 


Cocoa  sales  have  been  stimulated  by  the  wintry 
weather,  and  there  are  prospects  of  increased  de- 
mand.— Brooks. 


MISSOURI  CHAIN-STORE  TRANSFER 


Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  of  New  York  Buys  Out 
Union  Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  Will 
Open  100  Stores 

Staff  Correspondence 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  5,  1922. 

THE  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co.  has  sold  its  chain 
of  44  stores  in  Kansas  City  and  vicinity  to  the 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  of  New  York.  Thirty-seven 
of  the  stores  are  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  five 
in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  one  in  Independence,  and  one 
in  Liberty. 

C.  P.  Scott  of  New  York,  head  buyer  of  the 
Jones  company,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Kansas  City  branch,  said  that  the 
company  contemplated  the  establishment  of  100 
additional  stores  in  Kansas  City  and  nearby  towns. 
The  Kansas  City  branch  will  continue  to  operate 
under  the  name  of  the  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
Harry  Q.  Hayes,  who  has  been  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  will  remain 
with  the  new  company. — B. 


The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  late  in  November, 
1921,  acquired  14  stores  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

Gross  sales  for  November  were  reported  as 
$1,451,911,  compared  with  $1,651,009  in  Novem- 
ber, 1920;  for  the  first  11  months  of  1921,  $15,- 
770,588,  compared  with  $18,804,055  for  the 
same  part  of  1920. 


MANUFACTURERS’  AGENTS  MEET 
The  14th  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers’  Representatives  at  Philadelphia 
last  month  was  featured  by  addresses  from  many 
prominent  men,  including-  Vice  President  Elisha 
Lee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Judge  John  B. 
Kates  of  New  Jersey,  Fletcher  W.  Stites,  and 
Monsignor  C.  P.  Kavanagh.  The  president  of 
the  association,  Ernest  W.  Tallman  of  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Co.’s  Philadelphia  office,  was 
toastmaster,  and  elaborated  upon  the  value  of 
sentiment  in  business.  The  new  president  is 
James  J.  Reilly. 


CANADA’S  MARKING  LAW 


Onerous  Provisions  That  Worried  Ameri- 
can Exporters  Modified  in  New  Law 
Effective  Jan.  1 


T MPORTANT  relaxations  of  the  proposed 
A Canadian  regulations  regarding  marking  of 
imported  goods  with  country  of  origin  were 
issued  by  the  Canadian  authorities  on  Dec.  19, 
1921,  according  to  a telegraphic  report  received 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Consul 
General  John  G.  Foster  at  Ottawa.  This  reads: 

“Most  American  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers to  Canada  will  now  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Canadian  law  without  any 
material  change  from  the  usual  marking  of  their 
goods  for  domestic  trade.  As  originally  issued, 
the  Canadian  regulations  insisted  that  ‘Made  in 
U.  S.  A.,’  or  a closely  similar  mark,  appear  on 
all  imported  goods  capable  of  being  marked, 
and  otherwise  on  the  container,  wrapper,  or 
tag.  According  to  the  revised  regulations,  sec-, 
tion  13,  which  prescribes  the  form  of  marking, 
is  modified  so  as  to  permit  ‘the  name  of  a 
manufacturer  or  his  trade  mark,  accompanied 
by  the  name  of  the  country  or  a place  in  a 
province,  state,  or  other  division  of  a country,  , 
where  the  goods  have  been  manufactured  or 
produced,’  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient  indica-  ; 
tion  of  the  country  of  origin.  Sections  12  and 
19,  which  specified  the  form  of  marking  more  , 
minutely,  are  canceled,  as  apparently  unneces- 
sary under  the  broader  relaxation.  Similarly, 
sections  17  (c)  and  (e),  regarding  the  special  , 
marking  of  watches,  are  canceled. 

“Second  in  importance  only  to  the  general 
relaxation  as  to  the  form  of  marking  is  the  new 
provision  regarding  articles  not  themselves 
capable  of  being  marked  without  injury,  which 
were  required  to  be  marked  on  the  band,  wrap- 
per, or  other  container.  As  now  modified,  no 
indication  of  origin  will  be  required  if  such 
articles  are  of  a class  or  kind  not  made 
produced  in  Canada. 

“Section  18,  which  covered  the  marking  _ 
goods  in  the  crude  state,  partly  manufactured  \ 
materials,  and  also  parts,  in  most  cases  for- 
merly allowed  exemption  from  marking  only 
when  at  least  25%  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  article  going  into  consumption  in 
Canada  was  incurred  in  that  country,  has  also 
been  relaxed,  and  now  reads  as  follows: 

“The  following  goods  will  not  be  required  to  be  marked 
with  the  indication  of  country  of  origin,  viz.:  Goods  in 
a crude,  raw  or  rough  state,  or  goods  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  sale  to  the  consumer  in  the  condition  im- 
ported, but  which  are  merely  for  use  in  the  manufacture, 
construction  or  repair  of  articles  in  Canada. 

“The  general  marking  law  went  into  effect 
on  Jan.  1,  1922,  and  it  is  a significant  indica- 
tion of  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  that  the  final  regulations  contain 
this  instruction  to  customs  officials: 

“Collectors  and  other  officers  concerned  are  instructed 
to  exercise  reasonable  discretion  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  marking  of  imported  goods  with 
an  indication  of  the  country  of  origin,  so  as  not  to  impose 
undue  restrictions  on  importers  and  thereby  cause  un- 
necessary inconvenience  and  irritation.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  j 

Cfl  A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 


REASON  OF  THE  CHAIN  STORES 

Secretary  Beckmann  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation Tells  Pittsburghers  of 
Their  Superiorities 

'"THE  following  address,  telling  what  the  chain 
* grocery  is  and  why  it  occupies  an  economic 
place,  was  delivered  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  at  Pittsburgh  on  Dec.  28, 
1921,  by  Alfred  H.  Beckmann,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association : 

“The  well  organized  chain-store  grocer  has 
proved  an  evolution  in  merchandizing,  and  de- 
veloped an  industry  that  today  occupies  a most 
important  place  in  the  distribution  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  grocery  specialties  for  the  producer  or 
manufacturer,  and  to  the  consumer. 

“The  purpose  of  the  National  Chain.  Store 
Grocers’  Association  is  to  assist  in  elevating  the 
industry;  to  oppose  improper  methods  and  il- 
legitimate practices  inimical  to  the  right  conduct 
of  business,  that  honest  and  open  competition  may 
prevail;  to  assist  in  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  federal  and  state  pure  food  laws,  which 
in  their  operation  shall  deal  justly  with  the  rights 
of  consumers  and  the  trade ; to  foster  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  throughout  the  United  States 
of  uniform  laws  upon  commercial  subjects;  and 
to  make  possible  a low  cost  to  the  consumer. 

“There  are  less  than  75  responsible  chain  grocery 
store  organizations,  operating  not  over  50,000 
stores,  in  the  United  States.  There  are  some  so- 
called  buying  exchanges  and  cooperative  associa- 
tions, which  in  the  main  do  not  conduct  their 
business  as  merchants,  and  tend  to  invite  the 
innocent  public’s  money  without  any  stable  foun- 
dation to  produce  legitimate  returns.  Most  of 
these  are  short  lived  because  of  their  inability  to 
function  properly  for  the  investor,  for  the  pro- 
ducer or  manufacturer,  and  also  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

“The  development  of  the  chain  grocery  industry 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  has  great  possibilities 
under  efficient  and  economic  management,  with 
which  necessarily  must  be  coupled  proper  service 
for  the  producer  or  manufacturer  and  low  costs 
and  good  values  to  the  consumer. 

“High-class  merchandise,  efficiency  in  service, 
quick  turnover,  and  the  cash  and  carry  system  are 
the  essential  elements  that  tend  to  develop  the 
chain  grocery  store  industry,  and  these  prevail  in 
the  well  conducted  organization. 

“When  it  is  considered  that  the  chain  store 
grocer  is  of  only,  recent  origin,  compared  to  other 
channels  of  distribution,  it  is  not  surprising  that 


there  are  some  interests  which  deplore  his  de- 
velopment and  efficiency;  yet  when  any  avenue  of 
distribution  ceases  to  function  economically  for 
the  producer  or  manufacturer,  and  especially  for 
the  ultimate  consumer,  it  retards  its  own  progress 
and  hastens  the  development  of  the  other. 

“Chain  grocery  store  organizations,  properly 
conducted,  perform  the  function  of  both  whole- 
saler and  retailer;  through  eliminating  consider- 
able overhead  expense,  enabling  the  passing  on 
of  a low  cost  to  the  consumer. 

“The  chain  store  grocer  seldom  stocks  many 
various  and  conflicting  brands  of  the  same  food 
product,  but  concentrates  his  efforts  on  one  or 
two  brands  and  keeps  a free  and  continuous  move- 
ment going  on  them ; though  always  mindful  of 
the  consumer  demand. 

Manufacturer  Saves  Expense 

“In  selling  responsible  chain  grocery  store  or- 
ganizations, the  manufacturer  eliminates  consider- 
able overhead  expense  in  the  cost  of  traveling  and 
so-called  specialty  salesmen,  which  expense  does 
not  apply  in  direct  sales  to  such  organizations  as 
we  represent.  The  average  quantity  purchased 
is  usually  much  larger  than  that  purchased  by 
so-called  wholesale  grocers  or  jobbers.  The  buy- 
ing is  done  at  the  headquarters  of  the  organization, 
without  any  sales  expense  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ufacturer or  producer.  Where  chain  store  organi- 
zations operate  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, they  usually  have  warehouse  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  assemble  their  supplies  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and  redistribute  to  individual 
stores  at  less  cost  than  applies  otherwise,  con- 
sidering freight  and  cartage. 

“The  consumer  can  and  does  obtain  a low 
cost  through  the  ability  of  the  chain  store  to 
buy  direct  in  larger  quantities.  The  chain 
store  grocer  turns  his  stock  over  from  12  to 
25  times  a year,  sells  for  cash,  makes  no  deliv- 
eries, and  the  consumer  is  saved  an  average 
of  15%  in  buying,  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
home  office  of  the  organization. 

“Values  compare  most  favorably,  in  that  the 
chain  store  grocer  cannot  prosper  unless  he 
supplies  the  best  of  what  the  public  demands, 
and  carries  such  articles  as  the  consumer  calls 
for.  Further,  some  chain  organizations  manu- 
facture a great  many  of  the  products  they  sell. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  can  milk,  bake  bread, 
can  tomatoes,  peas,  etc.,  manufacture  flavoring 
extracts,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, and  noodles,  grind  spices,  bottle  vinegar 
and  olives,  manufacture  ammonia,  bluing,  and 
many  other  articles  necessary  in  the  home, 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  so-called  whole- 
sale grocers,  as  they  would  not  be  so  assured 
of  their  outlet. 
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Big  Sales  at  Small  Profits 
“That  the  consumer  receives  the  benefit  of 
low  costs  in  buying  from  the  chain  store  is 
proved  by  its  many  units.  It  is  able  to  buy 
carloads  where  the  individually-owned  grocery 
can  buy  only  in  small  quantities,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a chain  grocery  store  organization 
making  a greater  net  margin  than  3%  on  its 
sales,  while  the  so-called  retail  grocer  claims 
that  his  gross  margin  must  be  30%  to  make 
any  money.  Against  this  the  chain  store 
grocer’s  average  gross  cost  of  conducting  busi- 
ness is  between  13^2%  (lowest)  and  18  J4% 
(highest).  , . . , 

“The  turnover  in  the  chain  store  is  much 
more  frequent  than  in  the  regular  retail 
grocery;  therefore  the  goods  are  fresher,  and 
the  rigid  system  of  cleanliness  keeps  the  store 
in  perfect  condition.  The  chain  store  has  fos- 
tered the  package  idea,  and  the  days  ot  the 
outside  display — such  as  the  open  mackerel 
tub,  molasses  barrel,  loose  crackers,  all  subject 
to  exposure  and  germs,  and  the  old-fashioned 
sawdust  on  the  floor — are  things  of  the  past. 

“One  of  the  best  and  most  economic  prob- 
lems, as  we  see  it,  of  the  chain  store  today  is 
that  most  of  them  put  a price  tag  on  every 
article  of  merchandise  they  sell,  the  children 
are  treated  just  the  same  as  the  grown  peo- 
ple,— there  is  no  attempt  to  overcharge, — and 
another  fact  is  that  customers  having  to  carry 
their  merchandise  with  them  do  not  overbuy. 
The  chain  store  idea  has  more  and  more  made 
a shopper  of  the  housewife,  and  she  is  glad  to 
go  from  store  to  store,  seeing  where  she  can 
save  a cent  or  two  a pound  on  butter,  or  three 
cents  a dozen  on  eggs,  or  a cent  or  two  on 
canned  goods,  etc.  All  this  tends  to  economy, 
not  only  in  her  mode  of  living  as  far  as  the 
food  and  household  articles  are  concerned,  but 
we  think  develops  in  her  an  idea  of  economy 
that  she  practises  in  all  other  pursuits. 

“The  credit  end  of  the  ordinary  retail  grocer 
is,  of  course,  an  extravagance  breeder,  and  en- 
courages unnecessary  and  unwarranted  buy- 
ing, not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer, 
but  the  retailer  as  well;  as  the  grocery  bill  is 
generally  paid  reluctantly  if  at  all,  and  is 
largely  the  cause  of  the  failures  of  retail 
grocers,  of  which  there  are  many. 

Has  Half  of  New  York  Trade 
“Public  appreciation  of  the  chain  grocery 
store  is  rapidly  growing.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  chain  stores  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Metropolitan  District  of  New  York  did 
about  \2l/2%  of  the  volume  of  business  in  their 
line,  while  today  it  is  estimated  at  about  50%. 
It  has  worked  out  an  economic  problem  for 
the  housewife.  She  no  longer  demands  serv- 
ice, using  the  telephone  for  every  order,  how- 
ever small,  as  she  knows  that  she  is  able  to 
buy  so  much  better  in  the  chain  stores  for 
cash  than  she  can  from  the  ordinary  retail 
grocery  stores,  and  she  is  willing  to  forgo  the 
service  and  anticipates  her  wants. 

“The  chain  store  grocer  has  been  able  to  pay 
his  manager  a living  wage,  and  is  therefore 
attracting  the  better  class  of  men.  Their  in- 
telligence is  being  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
who  in  this  way  is  taught  the  value  of  certain 
food  products,  either  nationally  advertised  or 


those  manufactured  or  distributed  by  the  chain 
stores. 

“Mosk  manufacturers  recognize  the  economy 
of  the  chain  stores’  distribution,  in  both  buying 
and  selling.  The  so-called  retail  grocer  must 
necessarily  buy  from  the  wholesaler  or  jobber 
on  account  of  his  small  volume  of  purchases  ■ 
and  his  credit  risk,  which  the  wholesaler  or 
jobber  must  assume.  The  latter  is  compelled 
to  maintain  a large  sales  force  to  take  care  of 
the  retail  trade,  in  addition  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer employs  specialty  salesmen  who  call 
on  the  retailer  also  and  turn  over  the  orders 
taken  to  some  jobber  for  execution;  all  of 
which  adds  to  the.  cost,  which  the  consumer 
must  pay. 

“A  manufacturer  desiring  to  place  his  prod- 
uct on  the  market  through  a chain  of  stores — 
whether  they  operate  50  or  5,000  stores — need' 
send  only  one  representative  to  the  headquar- 
ters, where  the  sale  is  consummated  if  the^ 
article  has  merit,  and  immediately  distribu-  . 
tion  follows  in  all  stores  operated  by  that 
chain ; a decided  advertising  advantage.  Ex-Af 
cessive  and  expensive  advertising  by  manufac-  j 
turers  may  increase  the  output  of  the  manu-  * 
facturer,  and  generally  does,  but  in  final  anal- 1 
ysis  the  consumer  pays  for  it. 

Manufacturers  Are  Distributing 

“In  large  cities  distribution  by  manufac- 
turers could  be  handled  economically.  More 
and  more  are  manufacturers  realizing  this,  and  ; 
it  is  only  a question  of  time  when  the  larger 
ones  will  have  distributing  organizations  sim-  ; 
ilar  to  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Procter  & ! 
Gamble  Distributing  Co.,  Kirkman  & Son, 
Heinz  Co.,  and  other  manufacturers. 

u.  j 

“The  jobber  or  wholesaler  will  develop  into  j 
a manufacturer  even  more  than  he  now  is,  or 
handle  specialties;  for,  as  the  chain  store  in- 
dustry effectively  increases,  so  in  proportion 
does  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  decrease,  though 
a necessary  factor  in  some  cases  now  and 
always. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  serves  as  a merchan-  • 
dise  and  financial  banker  for  the  retailer,  and  ; 
is  indispensable  to  the  retailer  in  some  sections 
of  the  country;  while  the  retailer  serves  the 
consumer,  though  at  added  cost,  where  no  ; 
chain  store  grocer  operates. 

Too  Ma^ty  Retailers 

“It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000  whole- 
sale and  350,000  retail  grocers  in  the  United 
States.  The  350,000  retail  grocers  are  more 
numerous  than  is  necessary  to  serve  the  con- 
sumer properly  and  economically,  and  up-to- 
date  retailers  have  long  recognized  this  as  a 
detriment  to  the  industry.  Unfortunately,  75% 
of  the  so-called  retail  grocers  are  not  mer- 
chants : they  don’t  know  how  to  figure  cost  or 
sales  expense,  and  as  a rule  don’t  know  how 
to  attract  trade. 

“The  average  retailer — or  rather  the  major- 
ity of  small  retailers  (and  they  are  In  the 
majority) — has  as  a rule  very  little  capital 
when  he  enters  business,  and  the  wholesale 
grocer  extends  a line  of  credit  in  addition  to 
furnishing  the  opening  stock. 

“Immediately  that  retailer  is  established,  he 
is  called  upon  by  the  salesmen  of  other  whole- 
sale grocers  (a  duplication  of  overhead  ex- 
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pense),  and  the  wholesaler,  who  is  really  en- 
titled to  all  that  retailer’s  business,  finds  his 
sales  diminishing,  and  is  obliged  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  retailer  for  payments  on  goods 
purchased,  ranging  from  30  to  60  days  or  even 
longer;  further  emphasizing  the  credit  evil. 
Not  less  than  75%  of  retail  grocers  require 
credit  accommodation  of  the  wholesale  grocer; 
while  the  chain  store  grocer  both  buys  and 
sells  for  cash. 

“The  chain  store  grocer  is  entitled  to  the 
same  recognition  as  is  the  so-called  wholesaler 
or  jobber,  or  better,  not  only  because  he  buys 
in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  medium  of 
distribution,  but  because  he  performs  the  func- 
tion of  both  wholesaler  and  retailer,  distribut- 
ing his  purchases  from  warehouse  stocks  direct 
to  the  consumer  through  his  retail  stores. 

“Because  the  consumer  pays  cash  and  car- 
ries home  his  purchases,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
lower  cost  than  where  charge  account,  tele- 
phone, and  delivery  service  prevail;  and  the 
low  cost  should  govern  in  all  cases,  including 
such  products  as  are  marked  by  manufacturers 
and  producers  at  a certain  price  for  resale, 
or  an  implied  or  so-called  “suggested”  resale 
price.  No  distributer  should  be  compelled  to 
obtain  an  unreasonable  profit  from  the  con- 
sumer when  the  distributer’s  operating  cost 
warrants  only  a reasonable  profit,  with  which 
such  distributer  is  satisfied. 

Fears  of  Specialty  Men 

"Some  manufacturers  of  so-called  grocery 
specialties  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
fearful  that  eventually  the  chain  store  grocer 
organizations  would  exploit  their  own  brands 
in  competition  with  regular  so-called  factory 
brands,  and  that  this,  to  some  extent,  was  a 
reason  for  not  encouraging  the  chain  stores; 
but  this  idea  is  ridiculous  and  does  not  even 
bear  consideration. 

“First  of  all,  the  chain  store  grocer  displays 
best  for  the  manufacturer  and  proves  of  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer  because  he  carries  and  sells 
what  the  consumer  calls  for;  next,  the  sup- 
posed fear  is  totally  unfounded,  for  the  un- 
assailable reason  that  practically  every  whole- 
sale grocer  in  the  United  States  is  a manufac- 
turer in  fact  though  not  in  name,  and  exploits 
his  private  brands  in  competition  with  manu- 
facturers’ advertised  brands.  He  has  done  so 
for  very  many  years,  and  the  tendency  is  grow- 
ing. He  seeks  to  have  the  retail  customer  buy 
his  private  brands  rather  than  the  manufac- 
turers’, though  he  claims  to  be  the  distributer 
for  the  manufacturer. 

“As  a rule  the  compensation  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  distributer  does  not  adequately 
cover  the  cost  of  distribution  under  existing 
conditions,  and  this  latter  is,  to  a great  extent, 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  pri^te  brands, 
as  the  wholesaler  saves  a large  overhead 
expense  in  advertising. 

“In  summing  up,  I might  say  that  the  chain 
grocery  store  represents  large  volume,  rapid 
turnover,  low  operating  cost,  good  values,  effi- 
ciency, and  judicious  advertising.  It  is  here  to 
stay,  because  the  public  has  been  convinced 
that  good  values  and  low  costs  may  be  ob- 
tained when  buying  from  well  organized  chain 
grocery  stores,  which  accounts  for  their 
increasing  popularity.” 


HELPING  THE  RETAILER 

Wholesale  Grocers  Explain  Ideas  of  More 
Cooperation  and  Also  Teaching 
the  Customers 


D F.  PERSONS,  a member  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grow- 
ers’ Association,  has  summed  up  the  subjects  that 
should  interest  the  wholesale  grocer  in  his  efforts 
to  assist  his  retailer  customers  in  the  following : 
“Close  cooperation  and  an  exchange  of  ideas 
among  wholesale  grocers  is  necessary. 

“If  the  independent  retail  grocer  can  be  made 
to  realize  that  he  must  be  a real  merchant  to 
compete  with  ether-plan  stores,  we  shall  have 
gone  a long  way  toward  the  goal.  It  is  a slow 
process  and  there  are  many  handicaps,  but  if 
wholesale  grocers  of  the  country  generally  will 
make  a steady  and  continuous  effort  to  bring  up 
the  standards  of  their  retail  customers,  results 
can  be  accomplished. 

“There  are  many  ways  of  going  about  this  work. 
The  salesmen  offer  the  best  channel.  They  should 
be  coached  continuously  by  the  house,  and  urged 
to  assist  retailers  in  the  care  of  stock,  window  and 
counter  displays,  selling  and  collection  campaigns, 
insurance,  personal  service,  education  of  clerks  in 
selling  methods,  courtesy  to  customers,  etc.” 

Teaching  Customers  How  to  Buy 
A merchant  of  the  Middle  West  writes  as  fol- 
lows regarding  “Helps  for  Retailers” : 

“For  the  past  eight  months  we  have  had  a 
weekly  school  of  instruction,  every  Saturday,  with 
displays,  to  teach  our  salesmen  to  demonstrate 
how  goods  should  be  exhibited  by  the  retailers. 
In  our  regular  talks  to  salesmen  we  have  been 
careful  to  give  them  information  and  arguments 
that  should  be  used  in  presenting  the  several 
articles  we  were  featuring. 

“By  these  presentations  we  have  not  only  made 
better  salesmen,  but  have  been  able  to  teach  our 
customers  how  to  merchandise,  so  that  during 
dull  times  certain  articles  that  might  otherwise 
remain  shop-keepers  are  displayed  in  a prominent 
manner  and  become  ready  sellers. 

“The  man  who  gets  up  these  displays  has  had 
retail  experience.  He  is  the  teacher  before  our 
salesmen  and  usually  takes  2Q  minutes  at  our 
weekly  sessions  to  impress  upon  the  men  the  idea 
of  displaying  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
creating  a demand  for  the  articles  on  display. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  should  do  more  mission- 
ary work  with  his  customers.  A little  time  each 
week  devoted  to  their  interests  will  bring  greater 
results  than  almost  any  other  outlay  either  in  time 
or  in  money.  He  not  only  enlightens  his  salesmen 
as  to  how  chain-stores  and  mail-order  house  com- 
petition shall  be  met,  but  educates  his  customers 
so  that  they  become  active  competitors  of  these 
institutions  rather  than  easy  marks  that  can  readily 
be  put  out  of  business.” 


COFFEE  AND  COCOA  CONDEMNED 
The  New  York  Department  of  Health  during 
September,  1921,  condemned  931  pounds  of  coffee 
and  276  of  cocoa. 
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ARBUCKLE  SALESMEN  MEET 

Fighting  Division  No.  2 Has  a Con- 
vention in  New  York — Another 
One  at  Kansas  City 

rT*HE  Arbuckle  fighting  salesmen  of 
* Division  No.  2 held  a victory  conven- 
tion at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New 
York,  Dec.  28,  29,  and  30,  1921.  The  main 
purpose  was  to  bury  the  ink-slinging  desk 
admirals  who  have  said  during  the  last 
few  years  that  the  salesmen  of  America 
had  grown  soft  and  flabby.  These  sales- 
men not  only  showed  a splendid  increase  , 
over  1920,  but  also  beat  the  peak  year 
of  1919. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  was 
spent  in  going  through  the  large  Brook- 
lyn mills.  Motor  buses  took  the  army  of 
producers  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
to  the  plant.  After  tramping  for  hours 
and  miles  through  every  part  of  the 
world’s  greatest  coffee  mills,  they  were 
rewarded  by  a fine  luncheon  served  in 
the  dining  hall  on  the  10th  floor  in  the 
Pearl  St.  warehouse.  Mine  Host  Deyo 
was  unanimously  acclaimed  the  “royal 
chef.” 

Thursday  and  Friday  were  spent  in 
convention  at  the  Pennsylvania,  learning 
everything  necessary  to  go  over  the  top 
in  1922.  The  slogan  adopted  was  “Beat 
Your  Quota !” 

Speeches  and  Discussions 

The  program  of  speeches  and  discussions 
was  a pretentious  one,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Coffee  Merchants,” 
by  M.  E.  Goetzinger. 

“We  Can  Roast,  Pack,  and  Ship  All  You  Sell,” 
by  E.  W.  Underwood. 

“It  Still  Pays  to  Advertise,”  discussion  by 
W.  L.  Starr,  C.  E.  Byrum,  D.  H.  Pittard,  and 
A.  W.  Wynn. 

“Outdoor  Advertising,”  discussion  by  C.  W. 
Will,  W.  F.  Boyett,  J.  H.  Carwithen,  G.  M. 
Gabe,  and  R.  G.  Johnston. 

‘ Indoor  Advertising,”  discussion  by  Delrov 
Ferguson,  J.  A.  Webb,  R.  B.  Cosgrove,  W.  D. 
Burch,  J.  A.  Paulhamus,  II.  H.  Hudgins,  J. 
W.  Caldwell,  II.  A.  Stieger.  and  J.  W.  Carver. 

‘^rbuckles’  Coffees.”  discussion  by  O.  F. 
Knight,  E.  Jones,  II.  W.  Forrest,  P.  T.  Hoi 
brook,  F.  C.  Schilling,  A.  M.  Lane,  C.  M. 
Johns,  and  W.  S.  Pixley. 

“Our  Foreign  and  Domestic  Facilities  for 
Obtaining  the  Choicest  Coffees  Grown/’  by  Wal- 
ter Volbel. 

“Knowledge  Is  Power,”  by  S.  E.  Cato  and 
C.  E.  Worman. 

“The  Arbuckle  Guest  Coffee,”  discussion  by 
U.  C.  Kramer,  Delroy  Ferguson,  and  W.  L. 
Starr. 
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“Publicity,”  by  S.  A.  Riebel. 

“Cooperating  with  the  Retail  Grocer,”  discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pixley,  J.  A.  Paulhamus,  R.  B. 
Cosgrave,  G.  W.  Le  Sar,  H.  A.  Stieger,  C.  B. 
Tolzer,  L.  P.  Swentzel,  J.  W.  Bredehoft,  and 

C.  Switalski. 

“Influencing  Men,”  by  Judge  A.  A.  Adams. 
“Keeping  Fit,”  by  Dr.  K.  B.  Steele  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute. 

“Arbuckles’  Teas,  Spices  and  Extracts,”  dis- 
cussion by  F.  W.  Hunt,  J.  M.  Kelly,  F.  R.  Lind- 
sey, R.  D.  Webb,  B.  H.  Gronotte,  E.  E.  Kerner, 

D.  W.  Emery,  C.  B.  Brown,  A.  L.  Shell,  and 
C.  H.  Meyer. 

“Arbuckles’  Breakfast  Coffee,”  discussion  by 
C.  G.  Howlett,  A.  A.  Bruner,  M.  G.  Sams,  E. 

B.  Nowlin,  J.  L.  McICain,  E.  Porter,  E.  L. 
Coyle,  C.  A.  Steele,  and  R.  D.  Webb. 

“Arbuckle’s  Bulk  Coffees,”  discussion  by  C.  E. 
Byrum,  H.  P.  Baugh,  J.  H.  Parker,  A.  W. 
Wynn,  E.  S.  Estes,  and  J.  M.  Kelly. 

“Hotel  and  Restaurant  Blends,”  discussion  by 

C.  R.  Deyo,  D.  W.  Emery,  and  T.  C.  Brown. 
“Ariosa  and  Arbuckles’  Ground,”  discussion 

by  C.  Switalski,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  B.  H.  Messer, 

D.  H.  Pittard,  J.  A.  Webb,  H.  G.  Rhodes,  W. 
P.  Hayes,  J.  S.  Williams,  J.  O.  Wilkerson,  and 
J.  M.  Stanley. 

The  Social  Festivities 

A theater  party,  with  A1  Jolson  as  the 
prince  of  fun,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
men.  A game  of  tit  for  tat  was  quickly 
staged  when  A1  sprang  some  Arbuckle 
jokes  on  the  boys. 

A farewell  banquet  in  the  Southeast 
Ballroom  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  held 
Friday  night.  Music,  singing,  vaudeville, 
and  good  eats  galore  were  in  order.  At 
this  banquet  the  59th  degree,  Knights  of 
the  Bean,  was  exemplified  and  conferred 
by  Worthy  Knight  Clem  Switalski  and 
staff. 

Thomas  McMullen  was  chairman  of 
the  convention  and  ably  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Starr  and  Switalski. 

Hundreds  of  delegates  from  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  Illinois,  Florida,  Maryland, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Flor- 
ida attended  this  convention. 

O.  F.  Knight  of  Arbuckles  & Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  F.  W.  Hunt  of  Arbuckle  Bros., 
Chicago,  were  specially  invited  guests. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  convention 
was  the  famous  Anvil  Chorus  and  parodies 
on  “The  Songs  We  Love  to  Sing”  were 
sung  by  all. 


The  Kansas  City  Convention 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  5,  1922. — The  10th 
annual  sales  convention  of  the  Kansas  City 
branch  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  was  held  at  the 
local  office  on  December  28,  29,  and  30. 

There  were  about  50  salesmen  present 
from  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  direction  of 
David  F.  Lowey,  manager,  who  acted  as 
chairman.  The  division  sales  manager, 
A.  W.  Clark  of  the  New  York  office, 
•was  in  attendance,  and  addresses  were 
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also  delivered  by  J.  W.  Perry,  president  of  the 
Commerce  Trust  Co.,  and  F.  Canning  Smith  of 
Bradstreet’s. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year’s  business  were  out- 
lined, and  the  general  sentiment  was  very  opti- 
mistic. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  present  it  was  the'  best 
convention  they  ever  held. — D.  F.  L. 


EGG  BOXES  FOR  ADVERTISING 

Manufacturer’s  Message,  Instead  of  Pic- 
tures of  Hens,  Suggested  for 
the  Novel  Medium 


\Y7HILE  paper  egg  cartons,  to  carry  one  dozen 
eggs,  are  familiar  to  almost  everybody, 
the  Force  Co.  of  2 Rector  St.,  New  York,  has 
capitalized  their  value  as  a cooperative  advertis- 
ing medium. 

To  reduce  the  price,  and  consequently  increase 
the  sales,  the  company  concluded  it  was  a waste  of 
printer’s  ink  and  good  advertising  space  to  con- 
tinue to  print  “stock”  egg  boxes.  These  are 
printed  in  large  quantities,  with  pictures  of 
chickens,  or  wording  signifying  that  it  contains 
fresh  eggs,  selected  eggs,  etc.  Instead,  it  be- 
lieved that  egg  boxes  would  be  an  excellent  me- 
dium for  national  advertisers,  particularly  of  food 
products,  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost.  This  would  allow  the  box  manufacturer 
to  reduce  his  price  to  the  retailer,  who  would, 
in  delivering  eggs  to  his  customers,  be  spreading 
the  manufacturer’s  advertising. 

“The  beneficial  results  to  the  dealer  are  mani- 
fest,” says  the  head  of  the  Force  Co.  “He  can 
buy  egg  boxes  at  half  price,  can  use  egg  boxes 
instead  of  paper  bags  and  at  as  low  a cost,  and  is 
advertising  to  his  own  customers  products  that 
he  has  for  sale ; which  is  bound  to  bring  his 
cooperative  interest  in  the  manufacturer. 

“Egg  boxes  go  directly  into  the  kitchen,  where 
they  are  bound  to  be  seen  by  the  housewife,  reach- 
ing her  when  she  is  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  food  and  receptive  to  the  advertiser’s  message. 
There  is  practically  no  waste  circulation. 

“While  their  appeal  is  probably  stronger  in  the 
case  of  food  products,  many  articles  appealing 
to  both  women  and  men  and  the  home  generally 
may  be  effectively  advertised  on  egg  boxes.  The 
space  is  large  enough  to  print  considerable  copy, 
cuts  may  be  printed,  and  colors  used.  A general 
ad  may  be  printed,  or  different  recipes  combining 
the  use  of  the  product  advertised ; also,  as  a 
means  of  checking  distribution,  a return  coupon 
may  be  printed  which  has  premium  value,  or  en- 
titles the  sender  to  a booklet,  etc. 


“When  we  consider  that  everybody  eats  eggs  in 
some  form,  we  get  a faint  idea  of  the  quantity 
consumed.  Roughly  speaking,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  100,000,000.  If  every  other 
person  eats  only  one  egg  a day,  it  means  50,000,- 
000  eggs,  which,  if  put  into  paper  boxes,  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  over  4,000,000  cartons  every 
day.  Every  one  of  these  boxes  could  be  utilized 
for  the  carrying  of  an  advertising  message,  and 
the  manufacturers  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  will  certainly  be  well 
repaid.” 


, ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  BEARD’S 

The  annual  dinner  of  Samuel  S.  Beard  & Co., 
coffee  roasters,  was  held  at  Shanley’s  restaurant 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  24.  It  was  attended  by  the 
officers  of  the  company — J.  R.  Westfall,  J.  B. 
Murray,  M.  B.  Hatch.  F.  H.  Kellers — and  the  17 
salesmen.  The  keynote  of  the  speeches  was 
loyalty.  H.  Rocca  and  A.  Zerilli  entertained  with 
appreciated  vocal  selections. 

Regrets  were  expressed  at  the  death  of  the 
president,  A.  B.  Murray,  and  the  illness  of  one 
of  the  salesmen,  D.  P.  Brockway,  who  has  rep- 
resented this  company  for  over  50  years. 

SPICE  GRINDERS  IN  CONVENTION 

Uniform  Accounting  System  Decided  Upon, 
and  Two  Meetings  a Year  Will 
Be  Held  Hereafter 

Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  Dec.  10,  1921. 

THE  Spice  Grinders’  Section  of  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association  held  important  meet- 
ings at  the  Congress  Hotel  on  Dec.  7 and  8.  It 
decided  to  adopt  a uniform  cost-accounting  system  ; 
to  hold  two  meetings  a year,  one  in  the*  East  and 
one  in  Chicago ; declared  that  a larger  can  of 
spices  than  two  ounces  could  not  be  retailed  for 
10  cents ; appointed  a committee  to  see  if  it 
was  not  possible  to  employ  a permanent  secretary 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  work;  and  the 
resignation  of  Robert  Heekin  of  the  Heekin  Co., 
Cincinnati,  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  accepted  with  regret.  Mr.  Heekin’s 
firm  is  going  out  of  the  spice  business. 

George  H.  Carter  of  the  D.  & L.  Slade  Co., 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  section,  presided,  and 
John  Clarke,  president  of  the  association,  was 
there  and  made  an  address  pledging  the  full 
support  of  the  association  to  the  section’s  work. 
What  the  Section  Has  Done 
Chairman  Carter  summarized  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  section  as  follows : 

“F.  O.  B.  terms  on  goods  bought  in  New 
York. 
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“More  just  dating  of  bills. 

“More  equitable  contract  terms  for  arrival  or 
shipment  of  goods. 

“Cleaning  of  pepper  at  seller’s  expense  if  im- 
portations are  held  up  by  the  government. 

“Better  and  clearer  ideas  of  shrinkages  and 
costs  of  storing  and  grinding  spices. 

“Cooperation  in  opposing  harmful  legislation. 

“A  stronger  desire  to  stop  unprofitable  practices 
and  to  put  the  spice  business  on  a profitable 
business  basis. 

“ ‘What  discount  should  be  allowed  wholesalers?’ 
should  be  a profitable  question  to  discuss,  as  some 
allow  15%  and  others  20%  from  selling  list. 

“ ‘Can  the  consumption  of  spices  be  increased  ?’ 
is  a question  asked  by  one  member. 

“ ‘What  can  be  done  to  put  the  spice  business 
in  better  position  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned?’ 
should  be  a live  topic,  judging  from  the  extremely 
-low  prices  that  are  being  quoted.” 

Proceedings  in  Detail 

An  address  was  made  by  N.  L.  Schmid  of  the 
Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo,  on  “Can  Costs  Be 
Cut?”  in  which  he  gave  suggestions  in  regard  to 
cutting  costs  of  manufacture  and  selling  spices. 

F.  E.  Stillman  of  the  J.  H.  Forbes  Tea  & 
Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  addressed  on  “How  to 
Make  a Profit,”  which  led  to  a great  deal  of 
discussion. 

A paper  by  W.  M.  McCormick  of  McCormick 
& Co.,  Baltimore,  on  “Obstacles  and  Opportun- 
ities,” was  read  by  Mr.  Armor  of  that  company. 

As  a result  of  much  careful  study  and  investi- 
gation, a uniform  cost-accounting  system  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  the  Stevenson  Corp., 
which  it  was  voted  to  adopt  for  the  association.  A 
number  of  members  pledged  themselves  to  put 
the  system  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Messrs.  Madison,  Frank,  and  Stillman  were 
appointed  a committee  to  arrange  for  more  effi- 
cient organization  of  the  section,  and  a member- 
ship committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Armor, 
Frank,  and  Fitzpatrick  was  appointed  to  secure 
more  members. 

Reports  were  given  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  action  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  voting  for  better  protection  on  manu- 
factured mustard  and  in  favor  of  specific  rather 
than  advalorem  duty  on  spice. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  moisture  in  whole  cloves : 

“Whereas,  Some  ©f  the  cloves  being  sold  .contain  an 
excess  of  moisture  and  in  some  cases  seem  to  imply  a 
fraudulent  additicn  of  water,  therefore — 

“Resolved,  That  on  import  deliveries  of  cloves  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  any  lot  containing  over 
12%  of  moisture  by  chemical  analvsis  is  not  a fair  de- 
livery and  that  cloves  from  store  should  not  contain  over 
S%  moisture.  Cloves  should  not  contain  more  than  5% 
stems. 

“Resolved.  That  we  petition  the  Contracts  Committee  to 
incorporate  these  standards  into  its  regulations.” 

The  resignation  of  Robert  Heekin  as  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  accepted  with 
regret  and  Jacob  Frank  of  the  Frank  Tea  & 
Spice  Co.  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  in  regard 
to  “Can  the  Use  of  Spices  Be  Increased?”  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  association  was  not 
in  financial  condition  to  warrant  any  large  ex- 
penditures in  advertising  for  a larger  use  of 
spices,  the  feeling  being  that  'only  through  large 
publicity  could  this  be  accomplished. 


It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  association 
that  the  terms  on  whole  spices  be  changed  to  30 
days  or  1%  7 days,  it  being  the  belief  of  the  sec- 
tion that  this  would  work  out  to  the  advantage 
of  not  alone  the  grinders  but  also  the  spice  im- 
porters, for  they  would  receive  their  money  much 
more  promptly  than  with  their  present  discount. 

The  question  of  getting  a permanent  secretary 
to  give  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  association 
was  referred  to  a committee  consisting  of  C.  W. 
Brand  of  the  Widlar  Co.,  Wilbur  S.  Hopkins  of 
the  A.  Colburn  Co.,  and  Francis  J.  French  of 
the  R.  T.  French  Co.  » 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  all  spice  grind- 
ers to  join  the  association  and  all  members  to 
adopt  the  cost  accounting  system,  and  this  one : 
“That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  anything  more 
than  a two-ounce  can  cannot  he  sold  through  the  wholesale 
trade,  to  be  retailed  at  10  cents,  with  a profit  to  the 
manufacturer.” 

Those  Present 


The  following  were  present  : 

H.  W.  Madison  and  C.  W.  Brand,  Widlar  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; N.  L.  Schmid  and  J.  W.  Koehrman,  Woolson  Snice 
Co.,  Toledo;  George  M.  Armor,  McCormick  & Co.,  Balti- 
mcre;  Francis  J.  French,  R.  T.  French  Co.,  Rochester, 
JJ;  J,acPTb  Frank  F™nk  Tea  & Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Wilbur  S.  Hopkins,  A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Ii.  Hanson  and  John  G.  Warfield,  Thomson-Taylor  Co., 
Chicago;  R.  M.  Stiehms,  Alfred  Tohnson  Co.;  C.  s’ 
Laudenslager  and  F.  II.  Boyer,  J.  K.  Laudenslager,  Phila- 
delphia; C.  H.  Redmond  and  F.  IT.  Sherer,  Sherer-Gillett 
Co.,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Bond,  C.  F.  Wixon  and  C.  H 
Close.  Wixon  Spice  Co.,  Chicago:  William  Archibald, 
Archibald  & Lewis,  New  York;  F.  E.  Stillman,  J.  H. 
Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  H.  C.  Grote,  H P 
Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  John  Clarke,  John  Clarke  & Co., 
New  York;  D.  T.  Gunning,  Arbuckle  Bros.,  Chicago; 
TL  A.  Sindall,  F.  H.  Liggett  Co.,  New  York:  Donald 
Mcllvaine,  Mcllvaine  Bros..  Philadelphia:  George  H. 
Carter,  D.  & L.  Slade  Co.,  Boston;  L.  Sherman  and  Mr. 
Sawter,  Jewett  & Sherman  Co.,  Milwaukee. — J. 


DENVER  FIRM  IN  NEW  HOME. 

Staff  Correspondence 

Denver,  Dec.  26. — The  W.  S.  Sanderson  & Bro. 
coffee  and  tea  firm  is  now  nicely  located  in  its 
new  home  at  1514  Arapahoe  St.,  this  city.  The 
store  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  its 
white  interior,  with  even  the  showcases  and 
counters  white,  goes  to  make  up  a combination 
that  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  speaks  of 
a clean  place  of  business.  The  background  of  the 
windows  is  of  woodwork  and  panel  glass,  making 
a very  artistic  background  for  the  window  dis- 
plays. The  Sanderson  people  feature  their 
Morovit  brand  of  coffee  sold.  They  maintain  a 
branch  store  in  the  Public  Market  at  14th  and 
California  Sts. — I.  R.  A. 


KNAPP  PLANT  MOVED  TO  YONKERS 
The  new  plant  of  the  Fred  H.  Knapp  Co., 
manufacturer  of  labeling,  boxing,  and  wrapping 
machines  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  and  opera- 
tion by  the  middle  of  this  month.  Arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  moving  the  plant  from 
Westminster,  Md.,  and  no  interruption  is  antici- 
pated in  filling  the  wants  of  users  of  Knapp 
equipment. 
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WAGON  MEN  IN  COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 


Association  Members  Urged  in  Their  Organ 
to  Support  Work  of  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee 

'T'HAT  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee 
Merchants’  Association  is  whole-heartedly 
behind  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee's campaign  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the 
following  article  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Tecup,  the  association’s  organ: 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  all  the  bene- 
fits to  the  coffee  trade  in  general  that  have 
been  created  by  the  work  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  . Publicity  Committee.  All  have  bene- 
fited by  the  publicity  so  well  written  and  so 
well  circulated  by  this  committee. 

“Members  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Cof- 
fee Merchants’  Association  are  subscribing  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  more  will  send  in  subscriptions. 
The  money  is  used  to  advertise  coffee  as  the 
national  drink  in  publications  whose  aggregate 
circulation  takes  in  practically  the  entire  read- 
ing public  of  the  United  States.  The  message 
of  the  coffee  man  goes  to  the  consumer,  con- 
veying the  goodwill  of  the  coffee  dealer  and 
roaster,  telling  the  consumer  the  service  that 
the  coffee  trade  gives  him,  and  telling  the 
story  of  coffee’s  goodness  in  so  appealing  a 
way  that  the  Consumer  realizes  what  an  im- 
portant part  ‘the  cup  that  cheers’  plays  in  his 
daily  diet. 

“The  amount  of  each  subscription  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  subscriber,  and  is  on  behalf  of 
every  branch  of  the  trade,  of  every  business 
interested  in  the  distribution  and  increased 
consumption  of  coffee.  All  benefit  through  it, 
and  hence  it  would  seem  that  all  should  feel 
obligated  to  give  it  their  reasonable  and  pro- 
portionate support,  thus  assuring  its  con- 
tinuance. 

“Money  is  needed  now  to  insure  a large  and 
successful  campaign  this  coming  year.  Sub- 
scription blank  is  inclosed.” 


CHANGE  IN  DRIVER  COMPANY 

The  John  M.  Driver  Co.,  55th  and  Hunter  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  announces  the  election  of  J.  Harvey 
Rex  as  vice  president  and  sales  manager,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1922. 

Mr.  Rex  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
glassine,  grease-proof,  and  vegetable  parchment 
papers,  which  comprise  most  of  the  company’s 
output.  It  specializes  in  peanut  bags,  and  has 
patents  for  special  machinery  to  manufacture  and 
print,  in  one  operation,  peanut  bags  in  two  colors. 

Mr.  Rex,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  with 
the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  at  Bridgeport,  Pa., 
which  manufactures  all  these  grades  of  paper,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  has  acted  as  sales  manager 
in  that  department. 
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THE  JOB  OF  THE  SALES  MANAGER 

Things  to  Uo  That  Will  Increase  the 
Profits  of  His  House  and  His 
Own  Salary 


By  S.  M.  Ashmqre 

Gainesville,  Florida 

r"THE  average  traveling  salesman  does  not  know 
A where  he  ought  to  go,  ho.w  to  get  there,  or 
whom  he  ought  to  see  after  he  gets  there;  the 
average  sales  manager  does  not  know  how  to 
direct  him. 

The  average  salesman  covers  too  much  terri- 
tory, he  does  not  comb  closely  enough ; the 
average  sales  manager  seeks  business  too  far 
from  base,  neglecting  the  close-to-home  routes. 

In  other  days  jobbing  was  a trade;  today  it  is 
a profession,  the  science  of  distribution.  It  is 
more  expensive  to  do  a scattered  business  than 
one  of  a compact  nature,  and  costlier  and  less 
satisfactory  to  handle  a long-range  business  than 
one  in  close  reach. 

Every  jobber  is  interested  in  lowering  seliing 
costs  and  reducing  overhead ; so  suppose  we  con- 
sider a few  ways  in  which  these  objectives  may 
be  accomplished. 

Necessary  Fundamentals 

Suppose  the  sales  manager  makes  these  moves : 

Stocks  up  with  state  editions  of  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  rating  books ; a directory  of  the  home 
city ; telephone  directories ; city  map ; city  en- 
gineer’s memorandums  of  paved  and  hard-surface 
streets;  plain  state  maps  (the  ones  got  out  by 
the  commissioners  of  agriculture  or  railroad 
commissioners  are  usually  the  largest  and  best 
to  be  had,  in  that  they  are  often  laid  with  land 
section  lines  and  thus  afford  a better  basis  for 
distance  calculations)  ; gets  road  maps  from  the 
Good  Roads  Department  of  state  governments, 
showing  all  hard-surface  roads;  gets  a timecard 
of  each  railroad  leading  from  the  city  and  of  such 
cross  railroads  as  are  within  profitable  business 
reach ; gets  copies  of  employee’s  timetables  of 
such  railroads,  showing  schedules  of  freight 
trains  and  designating  whether  points  are  agency 
or  prepay. 

If  you  are  in  the  South,  get  a copy  of  the 
Southern  Freight  Classification ; otherwise  lo- 
cated, get  the  classification  book  applicable.  For 
most  cities  there  is  a freight-tariff  publication  is- 
sued jointly  by  the  divergent  carriers.  Get  a 
copy  of  this  book,  if  issued;  if  not,  get  freight 
tariffs  of  each  carrier  separately. 

Get  a U.  S.  Postal  Guide,  express  company 
directories,  bankers’  directory,  and  hotel  direc- 
tory. Get  several  leather-back,  loose-leaf  pocket 
memorandum  bookbacks  and  have  special  forms 
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printed  to  fit.  Have  printed  on  these  forms  the 
following  data  requests : 

Name  of  city  or  town,  county,  state ; firm  or 
person,  street  and  number  or  R.  F.  D.  number, 
telephone  number,  Dun  rating,  Bradstreet  rating, 
house  rating ; delivering  carrier ; express  service, 
agency  or  prepay;  class  of  postoffice;  name  of 
bank ; hotel ; on  hard  surface  road  leading  from 
blank  to  blank;  “have  we  sold  to  party  within 
past  60  days,  dating  of  this  digest,  which  is — ” ; 
name  of  buyer ; personal  description  of  buyer ; 
date  of  salesman’s  last  call;  salesman’s  report. 

Get  bottles  of  red  and  black  ink,  a pad  of 
blotters,  pens,  pencils,  scratch  pads,  etc.,  pack  the 
entire  outfit  into  your  traveling  case,  and  be 
ready  to  beat  it  for  the  seashore  or  the  woods,, 
seeking  some  isolated  spot  where  you  will  not  be 
bothered. 

Have  the  mentioned  requisites  all  ready,  and 
neglect  the  procuring  of  not  a single  one  sug- 
gested, because  you  will  need  the  information 
afforded. 

The  Result  of  It  All 
Sales  Manager,  if  you  will  accept  these  sugges- 
tions, I am  sure  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
direct  your  salesmen  as  to  where  they  ought  to 
go,  how  to  get  there,  and  whom  to  see  after  they 
get  there,  and  thus  lower  selling  costs ; you  will 
be  able  to  handle  your  shipping  department  bet- 
ter, because  you  will  know  something  about 
routes  and  rates;  your  office  force’s  efficiency  will 
be  spurred  up  when  you  inaugurate  real  system, 
and  your  overhead,  affecting  your  cost  of  doing 
business,  will  be  lower. 

One  thing  is  sure  to  be  increased,  and  another 
is  very  likely  to  be.  The  ifirst  is  the  sum  of 
money  the  business  makes,  and  the  other  is  the 
salary  you  get. 


NEW  LIPTON  REPRESENTATIVE 
Denver,  Jan.  7,  1922.— The  Morey  Mercantile 
Co.  has  just  been  appointed  distributer  of  Lipton’s 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  for  Colorado  and  northern 
New  Mexico.  The  company  distributed  Lipton 
tea  intermittently  for  over  30  years  up  to  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  a change  in  the  Lipton 
selling  policy  made  the  distribution  through  ware- 
houses.— J. 


HOUSTON  GROCERY  HAS  CONVENTION 

Staff  Correspondence 

Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  30,  1921. — The  54th  annual 
convention  of  the  employees  of  William  D. 
Cleveland  & Sons,  wholesale  grocers,  and  their 
subsidiary,  the  International  Coffee  Co.,  closed 
here  last  night,  after  one  of  the  most  successful 
gatherings  in  the  firm’s  history. — J. 


NEW  SUGAR  EXPORT  PLAN 

Combination  Formed  with  American  Com- 
pany to  Send  Surplus  Supply 
to  Europe 

' I ’HE  Sugar  Export  Corp.  is  a new  combination 
A of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  B.  R. 
Howell  Son  & Co.,  the  Cuban-American  Sugar 
Co.,  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  unsold  sugar,  refining  it,  and  sending 
it  to  Europe  in  the  finished  state. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Warner 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  Arbuckle  Bros.,  it  is 
said,  have  declined  to  enter  the  arrangement. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  these,: 

Directors,  Earl  D.  Babst,  James  H.  Post, 
Thomas  A.  Howell,  W.  H.  Ogilvie,  Robert  I.  Barr, 
R.  M.  Parker,  and  Charles  D.  Bruyn;  chairman 
of  the  board,  Earl  D.  Babst ; president,  Joseph  A. 
Ball ; vice  president,  George  E.  Ogilvie ; treasurer, 
W.  Edward  Foster ; secretary,  Charles  D.  Bruyn. 

Mr.  Babst,  under  date  of  Jan.  6,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  new  organization : 

“To  promote  export  trade  in  refined  sugar  there 
has  been  formed  a Sugar  Export  Corp.  under  Act 
of  Congress  known  as  the  Webb  Act.  All  re- 
finers engaged  in  export  have  been  invited  to 
become  members. 

“The  export  company  starts  with  a contract 
with  leading  Cuban  producers,  on  the  same  terms 
as  were  recently  offered  to  all  Cuban  producers 
through  their  Sugar  Finance  Commission.  The 
transaction  is  purely  commercial,  free  of  any 
artificial  control. 

“The  United  States  and  Cuba  possess  the  finest 
sugar  industry  in  the  world.  With  the  support 
of  Washington  by  giving  permission,  as  proposed, 
to  refine  in  bond,  the  industry,  through  the  ex- 
port corporation,  will  be  in  position  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world.” 


DRAWBACK  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS  FIRM 
Washington,  Jan.  9,  1922. — Drawback  allow- 
ance has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department 
on  flavoring  extract  manufactured  with  the  use 
of  domestic  tax-paid  alcohol  by  the  Crescent  City 
Carbonate  Co.,  of  New  Orleans. — Lamm. 


FEDERAL  COMMISSION  CASES 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29,  1921 — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  dismissed  a formal  com- 
plaint against  the  National  Products  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, a concern  engaged  in  the  sale  of  combination 
of  groceries  by  mail.  The  complaint  was  dis- 
missed for  failure  of  proof  as  to  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  commission  also,  following  an  investigation, 
has  dismissed  without  prejudice  a charge  of  un- 
fair competition  against  the  Southern  Macaroni 
Mfg.  Co.  of  New  Orleans. — Lamm. 
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Cartons  carrying  the  above  imprint  are  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  plants  in  the  industry. 


Located  near  board  mills  noted  for  their  quality, 
the  factory  was  designed  and  built  to  manufacture 
high  grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  including  its  own 
designing,  art  and  engraving  departments,  The 
Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to  handle 
high  grade  color  work  giving  service,  quality  and 
price,  the  three  essentials  you  should  always  look 
for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


Vhc  GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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WHERE  FRONT  STREET  MEETS 


Recently  Established  Eating  Place  Be- 
comes Rendezvous  for  New  York 
Green-Coffee  Trade 


A N eating  place  recently  opened  in  the  New 
**  York  green  coffee  district  that  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a popular  gathering  place  for  coffee  men. 
It  is  at  91  Water  St.  and  known  as  the  Pequet 
•Coffee  House.  While  it  is  more  of  a restaurant, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  nevertheless 
has  a distinctive  atmosphere  that  savors  of  the 
oldtime  coffee  house. 

Many  of  the  tables  on  tihe  second  floor  of  the 
establishment  are  reserved  for  coffee-trade  groups, 
to  which  admission  is  gained  by  card  furnished 
by  Manager  Massoletti. 

One  of  these  groups  comprises  Daniel  M.  En- 
right ; Charles  R.  Coffin,  of  the  Sasco  Coffee  Co. ; 
Louis  A.  Tyler,  of  Russell  & Co. ; Richard  Hole, 
of  Mitchell  Eros.;  A.  L.  Owen,  of  Williams, 
Russell  & Co. ; P.  F.  Eiseman,  of  C.  E.  Bickford 
& Co. ; Arthur  Hamilton,  of  Henry  Nordlinger 
& Co. ; Otto  J.  Delfs,  of  Stein  & Feibleman ; Mur- 
ray Reamer,  of  Reamer,  Turner  & Co.;  and 
George  Oldroyd,  of  the  Braunling  Coffee  Co. 

This  particular  group  has  evolved  a plan  for 
getting  free  meals — maybe.  It  has  purchased  two 
coffee  options  for  May  delivery  at  8.44,  all  profits 
from  which  are  to  go  into  a pool  to  pay  for  food 
consumed.  Of  course,  if  the  market  goes  the 
wrong  way  it  will  be  another  story. 


THE  SCHONBRUNN  DINNER 

( Continued  from  page  80) 
were  David  Cathro,  M.  Schoenwald,  J.  Flascher, 
L.  Tendler,  I.  O.  De  Pass,  Charles  R.  Coffin,  A. 
Gontard,  J.  Gerhart,  William  Cubberly,  S.  Grief, 
O.  W.  Simmons,  C.  E.  Warth,  K.  F.  Pang,  N. 
Hendrickson,  A.  L.  Owen,  Emil  Schonbrunn,  and 
J.  Schiffler.  All  the  speakers  referred  to  Mr. 
Schonbrunn  in  highest  terms  as  employer  and 
man. 

Mr.  Schonbrunn’s  father  was  a guest,  also 
his  sister,  and  both  were  toasted.  Miss  Har- 
riet Baum,  a daughter  of  A.  Baum,  one  of  the 
older  employees,  rendered  happy  vocal  selec- 
tions at  intervals  through  the  evening.  Danc- 
ing was  enjoyed  until  an  early  hour. 


NEW  LINER  E’NROUTE  TO  NEW  YORK 
The  new  Lamport  & Holt  liner  Vandyck  was 
scheduled  to  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York  on 
Jan.  10,  to  arrive  on  the  21st,  and  get  ready  to 
depart  for  South  America  on  Feb.  4. 


ARGUMENTS  IN  CONSENT  CASE 
Final  arguments  before  the  joint  government 
commission  on  the  proposal  to*  modify  the  Packers’ 
Consent  Decree  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  Jan.  12 
and  last  only  for  a day  or  two.  The  board  will 
make  its  recommendations  as  soon  as  it  can  re- 
view the  testimony  afterward.  Forecasters 
familiar  with  the  hearings  are  apparently  of 
opinion  that  modification  will  be  recommended  to 
the  court. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  BREAKS  A RECORD 
The  new  steamship  American  Legion  of  the 
Munson  Line  broke  another  record  on  Dec.  23, 
1921,  when  it  arrived  in  New  York  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  10  days,  21  hours  and  58  minutes, 
beating  the  previous  record,  which  was  held  by 
its  sister  ship,  the  Southern  Cross.  The  Legion 
also  holds  the  southbound  record  to  Brazil. 

Another  new  Munson  liner,  the  Munargo, 
started  on  its  maiden  voyage  from  New  York  for 
Nassau  and  the  Bahamas  on  Jan.  7. 


THE  MAXWELL  HOUSE  EXPRESSION 
“So  important  is  expression  deemed  by  one  ad- 
vertiser, the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  roaster  of 
Maxwell  House  coffee,”  says  Printers’  Ink, 
“that  a campaign  just  launched  devotes  itself 
exclusively  to  this  theme.  Large  heads  are  of  less 
consequence  than  the  stories  told  by  the  expres- 
sions of  the  faces.  Delight,  intense  satisfaction, 
pleasurable  joy  at  the  thought  of  a piping  hot 
drink  of  the  beverage,  glowing  ecstasy, — all  of 
these  are  stronger  human  documents  than  long 
sentences  and  heavy  blocks  of  text.  -• 

“There  is  one  study  in  the  Maxwell  series  that 
demonstrates  just  how  far  the  modern  advertiser 
is  willing  to  go  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  shaggy 
head  of  an  old  man,  a grinning,  angular,  queer 
old  chap,  but  with  such  a grin  as  comes  only  with 
supreme  happiness.  He  has  drained  the  last  drop 
of  coffee  and  it  has  obviously  hit  the  spot.” 


NOW  IT’S  F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO. 

F.  J.  Nettle,  who  has  been  a New  Orleans  coffee 
broker  for  a year,  has  taken  Maurice  Galliand  Jr. 
in  with  him  and  formed  F.  J.  Nettle  & Co.,  who 
will  push  their  interior  spot  business  as  much  as 
possible.  They  are  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, and  are  New  Orleans  representatives  of  R. 
Alves,  Toledo  & Co.,  A.  Ferreira  & Co.,  Leite. 
Santos  & Cia.,  Basanta  Coffee,  Ltd.,  Joao  de 
Siqueira  & Cia.,  and  Armindo  Cardoso  & Cia.,  of 
Santos,  Brazil;  Castro  Silva  & Co.,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro ; J.  Ferreira  & Co.,  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  Galliand  has  had  years  of  experience  with 
Leon  Israel,  J.  Aron  & Co.,  Jules  Maes  & Co., 
and  as  a New  Orleans  broker. 
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/# 

THE 

“NATIONAL” 

LINE 


of  Standardized,  Interchangeable  Units 

Operating  at  30  to  60  pkgs.  per  minute, 
consists  of 


Carton  Forming  Machine 

Automatically  feeds  flat  sheets, 
from  a pile. 

Lining  Making  Machine 

Makes  and  inserts  bags,  from  a roll 
of  paper. 

Net  Weighing  Machine 

With  gravity  or  power-agitated 
feeders — three  sizes. 

Bottom  Sealing  Machine 

- For  knock-down  or  “glue-end” 
cartons. 

Combined  Sealing  Machine 

For  bottoms  of  empty  and  tops  of 
filled  cartons. 


Bottle  Cartoning  Machine 

Also  inserts  tubes,  cakes,  envelopes, 
circulars,  etc. 

Wax  Wrapping  Machine 

Two  models — Cough  Drop  to  Corn 
Flake  package  sizes. 

Gross  Weighing  Machine 

Deaerating  feeder — single  or  double 
dump. 

Top  Sealing  Machine 

No  dead-point  at  drier.  Only  one 
gum  box. 

Paper  Box  Forming  Machine 
For  two-piece  (telescope),  one-piece 
(hinged  cover)  or  double  tapered 
(pails). 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

Standard  Machines  to  meet  your  Special 
Requirements  at  Standard  Prices 


NATIONAL  PACKAGING 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 

188  Green  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

% 
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MACY  BROS.  & GILLET  QUIT 


Members  of  Tea  Firm  Started  Three  Years 
Ago  Open  Separate  Importing 
and  Brokerage  Houses 

THE  tea-brokerage  firm  of  Macy  Bros.  & 
Gillet  at  98  Wall  St.,  New  York,  went  out 
of  existence  with  1921,  and  two  new  firms  were 
started.  Oliver  C.  Macy  has  established  a tea 
importing  and  jobbing  business  at  98  Wall  St., 
and  Louis  A.  Gillet  has  opened  offices  as  a tea 
broker  at  108  Water  St.  Associated  with  the 
latter  is  A.  G.  Rice,  who  has  been  with  the  Gil- 
lets  for  years. 

Macy  Bros.  & Gillet  were  established  by  the 
two  mentioned  and  Ridgeway  Macy  three  years 
ago.  The  Macys  were  formerly  with  Carter, 
Macy  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Gillet  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  Joseph  Allston  Gillet  & Bro.,  his  uncles,  who 
were  oldtime  tea  brokers  in  New  York. 

Ridgeway  Macy  was  forced  to  retire  from 
business  on  account  of  ill  health  last  year,  and 
has  been  abroad  for  several  months.  He  is  now 
at  Biarritz,  France,  and  is  getting  better. 


CHANGES  IN  UNION  BAG  & PAPER 
Harold  C.  Hancock,  who  has  been  with  the 
Union'  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York,  for  four 
years,  the  last  three  as  manager  of  the  Duplex 
coffee-bag  department,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  H.  S.  Daniels.  The  latter  started  in 
as  Mr.  Hancock’s  assistant  in  1920,  and  later  was 
art  director  in  the  advertising  department. 


POWER  OF  GOODWILL  IN  SELLING 

Chicago  Brokerage  Firm  Draws  on  Holy 
Writ  for  Stimulating  Lesson 
for  Salesmen 


THE  Chicago  firm  of  coffee  brokers,  Bown  & 
Callaghan,  has  been  sending  out  sales  mes- 
sages that  have  attracted  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  one  mailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  reads : 

“‘Peace  on  earth— to  men  of  good  will.’  An 
eminent  divine  so  gave  the  modern  version  of 
‘Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

“Goodwill— the  greatest  asset  an  individual  or 
firm  could  possibly  have ! 

“Salesmen  are  about  to  go  out  again  to  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Look  over  the  successful 
travelers  and  sec  why  they  are  more  successful 
than  others.  It  is  the  goodwill  they  enjoy,  of 
those  with  whom  they  deal.  Happiness,  comfort, 
peace  of  mind,  can  come  only  with  work  so  con- 
ducted  as  to  create  goodwill. 

“One  thing  a salesman  should  always  remember 
as  he  goes  forth  to  meet  the  various  conditions 


that  always  come  before  a trade  is  complete 
is  this:  His  firm  is  judged  by  the  manner  of  ap- 

proach and  conduct  of  its  missionaries.  He  is 
the  firm  and  all  it  stands  for — when  he  is  out 
with  the  trade.  He  can  ruin  the  firm’s  standing 
quicker  than  he  can  build.  Sell  your  merchan- 
dise in  such  manner  as  to  create  goodwill ; then 
nothing  can  ever  displace  you. 

“Faith  in  yourself,  faith  in  your  firm,  absolute, 
down-to-the-solid-earth  faith  in  what  you  sell — 
you  know  it  is  the  best,  else  your  employer  would 
not  put  it  out ! Price  is  secondary.  Remember 
that  your  competitor  does  not  pay  your  salary, 
and  unless  you  feel  that,  considering  quality,  your 
goods  and  price  are  the  best,  you  are  hitched  up 
wrong, *you  are  not  creating  goodwill,  no  peace  of 
mind — you  get  all  mussed  up. 

“The  coming  year  holds  great  possibilities.  Sell 
to  create  the  tremendous  asset  of  goodwill,  treat 
your  customer  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated, 
then  see  the  faith  you  create  in  yourself,  and 
with  faith  you  can  move  mountains.” 


THE  HOLIDAY  GREETINGS 


Host  of  Well-Wishes  from  Friends  Are 
Gratefully  Acknowledged  and 
Warmly  Returned 

I ' HIS  office  received  a vast  numbers  of  cordial 
A holiday  greetings  from  friends  throughout 
the  country,  which  took  the  form  of  simple 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards  up  through  all 
shades  of  fine  printing  and  engraving  to  elabor- 
ate souvenirs.  Of  course,  all  these  wishes  are 
warmly  reciprocated. 

Among  the  testimonials  a booklet  sent  out  by 
C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  looms 
large.  It  is  a 42-page  “manual  of  common  sense 
in  tabloid  form,”  by  Coleman  Cox,  titled  “take  it 
from  me,”  “made  up,”  as  the  Bickford  inscription 
says,  “of  bright  little  epigrams  that  are  brief, 
pointed,  and  possessed  of  a very  effective  punch.” 

There  is  a beautiful  1922  calendar  circulated  by 
Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  bearing  a charming 
picture  of  an  oriental  tot  in  colors,  well  worth 
framing,  with  a monthly  calendar  below,  a page 
of  “Plappy  New  Year”  wishes,  a valuable  review 
of  the  tea  trade  for  the  last  three  years,  the  com- 
pany’s celebrated  zodiacal  tea  chart,  and  a com- 
plete calendar  of  the  year,  all  handsomely  tied 
together  with  white  silk  cord. 

Charles  P.  Wellman,  sales  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  of  Boston,  sent 
a personal  letter,  so  delightfully  expressed  that  it 
is  printed  in  full : 

“As  we  begin  to  balance  our  books  for  1921, 
we  find  both  gains  and  losses.  All  of  us  have 
gained  valuable  experience.  Some  of  us  have 
increased  our  responsibilities.  I have  lost,  in 
large  measure,  the  opportunity  for  personal  con- 
tact with  many  good  friends  in  my  old  territory. 
Feeling  this  keenly,  I am  mailing  an  earnest 
of  my  goodwill  at  this  Christmas  season,  in 
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HARD 

& RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City  202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents 

in  all  other  principal  markets 
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the  form  of  a leather-covered  memorandum  pad 
and  perpetual  calendar — lest  we  forget.” 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  devoted  the 
fii*st  page  of  its  large  house  organ  to  a cut  of 
Santa  Claus  in  colors,  with  hands  outstretched 
wishing  “A  Merry  Christmas  to  all,”  and  beneath 
it  this  sentiment  from  President  Patterson : 

“We  as  individuals  will  spend  our  Christmas  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  our  countries,  but  the  same 
Christmas  cheer  and  spirit  of  peace  and  good- 
will will  extend  throughout  the  N.  C.  R.  family. 
The  United  States  is  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  and  prospects  are  bright  for  better  busi- 
ness everywhere.” 

The  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Norfolk  Downs, 
Mass.,  distributed  a beautiful  folded  card,  with 
the  front  page  engraved  with  this  sentiment  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt  above  a Yuletide  embossed 
monogram  of  the  firm : 

“With  all  my  heart  I believe  in  the  joy  of  living. 
But  those  who  achieve  it  do  not  seek  it  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  a seized  and  prized  incident  of  hard 
work  well  done  and  of  risk  and  danger  never 
wantonly  courted  but  never  shirked  when  duty 
commands  that  they  be  faced.” 

The  Tin  Decorating  Co.  of  Baltimore,  printed 
its  wishes  on  a AV2  by  5 y2  tin  slab  in  the  form 
of  a card  in  many  colors,  with  an  animals’  tree 
that  brought  a thrill  of  merriment  to  the  heart  of 
every  child,  old  and  young. 

“Progress,  power,  prosperity ,-^-these  things  we 
wish  for  you  in  the  year  to  come,  and  if,  in  any 
way  whatever,  we  Cctn  help  you  to  attain  them,  we 
wish  that  high  privilege  also,”  was  the  fervent 
expression  of  the  International  Coffee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.Then  there  came  greetings,  all  read  with  grati- 
tude, from  these: 

Schmidt  & Ryan,  St.  Louis;  M.  G.  Gelpi  & Co.,  New 
Orleans;  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.;  E.  B. 

Muller  & Co.,  New  York;  Arrow  Art  & Engraving  Co., 


New  York;  William  Bayne  & Co.,  New  York;  Bown  & 
Callaghan,  Chicago;  A.  C.  Ricks,  New  Orleans;  Early 
Coffee  Co.,  Denver;  American  Perfumer,  New  York; 
Lucien  King,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  & 
Coffee  Merchants’  Association,  and  Mrs.  King,  Indianapolis; 
William  L.  Korbin,  New  York;  John  W.  Haulenbeek  Co., 
New  York;  Harry  L.  Jones,  president,  Jones  Bros. 
Tea  Co.,  Brooklyn;  S.  Jackson,  New  Orleans;  George  W. 
Lawrence  & Co.,  New  York:  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy. 
O.;  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  New  York;  George  C. 
Cholwell  & Co.,  New  York;  Franklin  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York;  General 
Chemical  Co.,  New  York;  Continental  Paper  & Bag 
Mills,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  CAN  BUSINESS  GROWS 
The  trade  of  the  American  Can  Co.  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Middle  West 
that  the  Chicago  staff  has  been  increased. 
Harvey  C.  Edwards  continues  as  district  man- 
ager; H.  C.  Pinney  has  charge  of  sales  to 
plants;  C.  C.  Boone  looks  after  sirup,  honey, 
and  similar  firms;  L.  C.  Freundt  has  the  tea, 
coffee,  spice,  and  allied  business. 

Dudley  W.  Figgis  has  come  from  Chicago 
to  be  assistant  to  the  general  sales  manager  at 
120  Broadway. 


RESULTS  FOR  AN  ADVERTISER 
A testimonial  reading  as  follows  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Arnold  & Aborn,  New  York,  who 
market  the  Tru-Bru  coffee  pot: 

“The  Tru-Bru  advertisement  in  your  journal 
surpassed  all  expectations  in  results.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  large  number  of  orders  and  in- 
quiries for  Tru-Bru  pots  and  at  the  country-wide 
range  included.  Every  section  of  the  country  has 
been  heard  from.  Canada,  even  to  its  far  North- 
west, has  also  responded  with  keen  interest.  The 
Pacific  Coast,  from  Washington  to  California,  the 
Far  West  and  the  Central  West,  the  South  and 
the  eastern  states,  are  all  represented,  with  the 
largest  concerns  in  their  various  sections  on  the 
list. 

“Your  journal  most  certainly  obtains  a wide 
and  very  effective  hearing  and  is  invaluable  as  a 
messenger  of  good  tidings.” 


Folding  Booth  for  Grocery  Store  and  Food  Show  Demonstrations 

Illustrating  how  the  booth  is  set  up,  packed  for  shipment.  It  is  known  as  the  Trinity,  and  is  made  by  the  Trinity 
Folding  Booth  Co.,  8th  and  Clark  Aves.,  St.  Louis.  The  manufacturers  say  that  it  can  be  made  a valuable 

asset  to  any  coffee  distributer 
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64 — and  a package  of  that!” 


It  happens  every  day,  in  many 
thousands  of  stores — 

A woman  orders  the  items  on 
her  shopping  list;  then  she  looks 
along  the  dealer’s  shelves,  points 
to  some  particular  article,  and 
exclaims,  “Oh,  yes — and  a pack- 
age of  that !” 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it — the 
right  package  can  make  sales  all 
by  itself. 

The  Canister  is  such  a container. 
It  stands  out  on  the  shelf — pos- 
sesses the  strong  selling  power  a 
container  must  have  to  compete 


successfully  in  the  growing  pack- 
age-goods  market. 

The  waterproof  fiber  body,  the 
greaseproof  parchment  lining, 
and  the  tight-fitting  metal  ends, 
keep  the  contents  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  make  Canisters  ideal 
containers  for  all  dry  products — 
coffee,  foods,  spices,  cleaning 
powders,  and  chemicals. 

And  Canisters  save  money.  Their 
low  price  means  a substantial 
reduction  in  packing  costs. 

We  make  Canisters  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  May  we  send  you 
samples  and  estimates? 


CpFPggs  ■ 


HE7  WgiSHT 


COFFEE 


y$m  a m?m 


THE  CANISTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Sales  Office : 13  Battery  Place,  New  York  Factory:  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 

Established  1900 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issu*  for  Further  Information 
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CAMPAIGNING  FOR  MACARONI 

Manufacturers  Plan  Advertising  to  Get  the 
Grocery  Trade  to  Feature  Its 
Food  Value 

A NATIONAL  campaign  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  macaroni  products  is  being 
planned  by  some  of  the  leading  macaroni  manu- 
facturers of  the  country.  The  most  active  spirit 
in  it  is  Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  the  militant  president 
of  the  Skinner  Mfg.  Co.  of  Omaha,  who  has 
long  contended  that  manufacturers  should  deal 
only  through  jobbers,  and  not  sell  to  chain  stores, 
buying  associations,  etc.  In  announcing  this  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Skinner  writes: 

“There  was  recently  held  in  Chicago  one  of 
the  largest  meetings  of  macaroni  manufacturers 
ever  held  in  this  country.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  interest  the  several  hundred  macar-> 
oni  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  a 
cooperative  advertising  campaign  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  their  products. 

“Millions  of  people  eat  macaroni  products  as 
regularly  as  Americans  eat  bread,  and,  while  the 
average  retail  price  per  1,000  calories  of  bread 
in  this  country  is  16c,  meat  16c,  milk  21c,  because 
of  the  nutritive  value,  the  average  retail  price 
per  1,000  calories  of  macaroni  is  only  7c. 

“The  average  retail  and  wholesale  grocers  have 
few  items  that  pay  them  as  large  a profit  on  the 
money  invested  as  do  macaroni  products ; but  they 
are  not  doing  the  volume  that  they  should. 

“The  advertising  campaigns  carried  out  by  the 
various  fruit  associations,  coffee  and  rice  people, 
etc.,  have  been  a real  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  have, 
no  doubt,  increased  the  net  profits  of  every  retail 
and  wholesale  grocer. 

“The  macaroni  manufacturers,  through  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  trade  papers,  expect  to  show 
the  grocery  trade  that  they  are  practically  sell- 
ing only  the  trimmings  for  any  meal,  the  side 
dishes,  etc.,  that  it  is  the  butcher  who  sells  the 
main  dish,  and  will  point  out  the  opportunity 
that  the  grocery  trade  has  to  sell  other  profitable 
lines  that  necessarily  go  with  macaroni  products, 
and  hope  to  get  the  support  of  the  grocery  trade 
to  push  macaroni  products  as  the  main  dish  for 
any  meal. 

“The  manufacturers  who  met  at  Chicago  ap- 
pointed a committee  consisting  of  C.  Foulds, 
Foulds  Milling  Co.,  Chicago;  L.  J Tujaque, 
Southern  Macaroni  Co.,  New  Orleans;  John  G. 
Elbs,  Woodcock  Macaroni  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
John  Fortune,  Fortune  Products  Co.,  Chicago; 
Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  Skinner  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha, 
to  outline  a definite  plan  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  first  meeting. 

“The  committee  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
each  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  in  this  country, 
and  the  secretary  of  every  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers’  association.  Write  a letter  to  a member 
of  it  pledging  your  support  to  the  macaroni  manu- 
facturers who  finance  this  cooperative  advertising 
campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of  macaroni 
products.  The  committee  feels  that  such  letters 
will  be  of  real  value  in  interesting  all  macaroni 
manufacturers  to  contribute  to  the  campaign.” 


THE  GUMP  SEMICENTENNIAL 


Review  of  Progress  Made  by  Pioneer 
Manufacturer  of  Foodstuff  Machin- 
ery and  Coffee  Mills 

Special  Correspondence 

Chicago,  Dec.  20,  1921 

THE  B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  general  mill  furnisher 
at  431-37  South  Clinton  St.,  best  known  to 
the  coffee  trade  through  its  Ideal  steel-cut  coffee 
mill,  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  next  year, 
and  in  reference  thereto  the  following  review  of 
the  firm’s  history  is  sent: 

“The  name  Gump  was  first  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  millers  by  Charles  A.  Gump  & Co.  of 
Dayton,  O.,  some  70  years  ago.  In  connection  with 
their  business  they  published  the  Miller’s  Monthly, 
with  a circulation  of  10,000  copies,  probably  the 
first  milling  journal  devoted  to  the  flour  mill  in- 
dusty  published  in  the  United  States.  It  was  as 
representative  of  this  company  that  B.  F.  Gump 
came  to  Chicago  about  1868,  and  continued  to 
represent  it  until  1872,  when  he  took  the  business 
over  in  his  own  name.  Fifty  years  have  fled,  and 
the  semicentennial  celebration  of  that  event  is  at 
hand. 

“It  was  a fortunate  time  for  Mr.  Gump  to  start 
in  this  business,  because  for  the  preceding  half- 
century,  or  from  the  time  that  Oliver  Evans  made 
the  flour  mill  system  automatic  by  his  invention  of 
the  conveyor  and  elevator,  no  important  improve- 
ment had  been  made.  The  new  system  stimulated 
the  machinery  business  immensely,  as  old  mills  had 
to  remodel  or  quit  and  a craze  set  in  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mills.  The  system  required  many  more 
machines,  rolls,  and  reels,  and  the  demand  for  them 
was  so  insistent  that  manufacturers  were  swamped. 

“So  the  modest  establishment  on  one  floor  at 
53  South  Canal  St.,  prospered  until,  in  1880,  it 
occupied  all  of  the  building  at  51  and  53.  This 
in  turn  became  too  small,  and  in  1907  the  B.  F. 
Gump  Co.  was  occupying  all  the  imposing  build- 
ing at  431-437  South  Clinton  St.,  six  stories  and 
basement,  with  a floor  space  of  75,000  square  feet 
— and  now  again  too  small. 

“As  a pioneer  in  this  field  it  early  became  ap- 
parent that  grinding  and  corrugating  machines  for 
mill  rolls  were  essential,  and  the  first  unit  was 
installed  in  1883.  Now  the  plant  comprises  three 
automatic  grinders  and  six  automatic  corrugators, 
each  independently  motor  driven,  and  in  addition 
three  lathes  are  used  in  making  the  annular  cut 
required  in  the  LePage  corrugation  for  making 
96%  cracked  corn  and  steel-cut  coffee. 

“This  corrugation  is  used  almost  universally  by 
manufacturers  of  feeding  stuffs  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  making  cracked 
corn  or  wheat  for  poultry  and  stock  feed.  Within 
the  last  two  years  it  has  become  popular  among 
coffee  roasters  for  making  steel-cut  coffee  and  is 
always  included  as  regular  equipment  in  the  Ideal 
mill. 

“Coincident  with  the  grinding  of  cereal,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  special  separating  and 
sifting  machines,  with  the  result  that  the  name 
Gump  has  become  synonymous  in  the  milling  in- 
dustry with  machinery  used  in  the  reduction  and 
sifting  of  cereals  of  all  kinds.” — J. 
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“But  you  people  advertise  square  boxes!” 

The  other  day  a Coffee  Merchant  came  in  and  wanted  to 
talk  to  us  about  We  assured  him  that  we  manufac- 

ture only  paper  bags.  He  countered  with  the  exclamation 
shown  above.  And  he  called  attention  to  a photograph  of 
our  recent  booth-display  at  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  Convention — 
the  one  reproduced  here. 

We  assured  the  gentleman  that  the  illustrations  and  the 
photograph  were  faithful  pictures  of  UNION  DUPLEX 
BAG.  We  further  showed  him  an  actual  display  of  filled- 
and-sealed  packages  in  our  own  offices. 

He  was  not  convinced  even  then — so  strong  was  the  re- 
semblance to  a trim,  natty  box.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
handled  and  broken  open  a couple  of  packages  that  he  was 
convinced  he  was,  after  all,  looking  at  a “paper  bag.” 

And  then  he  learned  that,  for  all  its  attractive  appearance, 
the  cosi\  of  UNION  DUPLEX  BAG  is  only  a little  more 
than  that  of  any  strong,  well-made  bag. 

If  you  haven't  ever  seen  UNION  DUPLEX  BAG  in  its  filled-and-sealed  form— at  close 

range  and  in  your  own  hands — by  all  means  let  us  send  you  a sample.  It’s  an  interesting 
experience. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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GREEN  COFFEE  BOWLING  TOURNEY 


Charles  Bolte  of  Arbuckles’  Now  in  Lead 
with  Wm.  Maynes  Second — Dance 
Set  for  February 

THE  Bowling  Club  of  the  green-coffee  trade  is 
engaged  in  a tournament  in  which  prizes  will 
be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  individual 
high  scores.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
Charles  Bolte  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  was  in  the  lead, 
with  William  Maynes  of  the  Braunling  Coffee 
Co.  second.  The  members  of  the  bowling  club 
are : 

Chris  Meyer  of  A.  C.  Israel,  Inc.;  William 
Purcell  of  R.  V.  Kern  & Co.;  Larry  Fregeau  of 
' Stein wender,  Stoff regen  & Co. ; Edward  Finne- 
gan of  the  Nathor  Coffee  Co. ; Charles  Bolte  of 
•Arbuckle  Bros. ; Benjamin  Fabrioff  of  the  Sasco 
Coffee  Co. ; Phil  Sultzer  of  Louis  Seitz ; William 
Maynes  of  the  Braunling  Coffee  Co.;  George 
Johnson  of  Seeman  Bros.;  Bob  Zemek  of  R.  C. 
Wilhelm  & Co.;  Ed  Burke  of  Reamer,  Turner 
& Co. 

The  club  will  have  a subscription  dance  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  on  Feb.  10,  to 
which  all  members  of  the  New  York  coffee  trade 
are  invited. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


Andrew  Pabst,  a Middle  West  coffee  and  spice 
salesman  of  wide  acquaintance,  has  joined  the 
jobbing  department  of  the  Biston  Coffee  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  „ 

The  Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  is  to  install  a 
500-pound  Jubilee  coffee  roaster,  with  flex-arm 


cooling  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Clyce  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn., 
has  put  in  a Hobart  Mfg.  Co.  coffee-roasting 


R.  C.  Williams  & Co.,  New  York  wholesale 
grocers,  have  bought  a Burns  No.  1 coffee  granu- 
lator with  chaff  remover. 

The  Bottle  Hill  Tea  Shop  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $125,000  by  Josephine 
S.  Parmly,  Myrtle  C.  S.  Minke,  and  W.  Furney 
Jeffreys.  . 

The  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Grocery  Co.  is  replacing 
its  present  machine  with  a 300-pound  Jubilee 


IUd-SlCl. 

Richard  Coriell  & Co.,  grocers  of  Millington, 
N.  J.,  have  been  incorporated  with.  $125,000  by 
Richard,  Marion  and  J.  Doretta  Coriell. 

The  Worden  Grocer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  put  in  two  more  No.  1 Burns  coffee  granu- 
lators with  chaff  removers. 

W.  E.  Woodbury  & Co.,  grocers  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  by 
M.  C.  Woodbury,  M.  W.  Woodbury,  and  E.  W. 


Snelgrove. 

The  W.  S.  Quinby  Coffee  Co.,  Boston,  is  add- 
ing a Jubilee  roaster  with  triplex  cooler  and 
stoner,  etc.,  in  its  Chicago  branch. 

Burns  sample  coffee  roasters  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Nolte  Brokerage  .Co.,  St.  Louis; 
C.  H.  Kroneberger  & Co.,  Baltimore;  Louis  J. 


Bright,  New  Orleans;  Robertson-McClintock 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  George  C.  Buell  & Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.  Kronman,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  coffee  urns 
and  restaurant  and  hotel  equipment,  New  York, 
has  moved  into  larger  quarters  at  211  West  19th 
St. 

Oakford  & Fahnestock,  wholesale  grocers  and 
coffee  roasters,  Peoria,  111.,  have  installed  a 300- 
pound  Jubilee  roaster  and  No.  1 Bums  granu- 
lator. 

Finkelstein  Bros.,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  have  in- 
stalled a Monitor  coffee-roasting  outfit. 

Rueckheim  Bros.  & Eckstein,  large  confection 
manufacturers  in  Chicago  and  Brooklyn,  have 
changed  their  name  to  the  Cracker  Jack  Co. 
Their  50th  anniversary  is  this  year. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
is  adding  a Monitor  coffee  mixer.  . 

Schlueter  & Sons,  60  West  Randolph  St.,  Chi- 
cago, teas,  coffees,  flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  have 
been  incorporated  with  $200,000  by  Peter  A.  Olsen, 
Hippolyte  J.  Schlueter,  and  John  F.  Schlueter. 

The  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  is 
exporting  three  No.  27  B motor-driven  coffee 
graders  to  Brazil,  and  a No.  25  B to  Hayti. 

E.  B.  Clarke,  manager  of  the  New  York  City 
salesroom  of  the  Hills  Bros.  Co.,  has  taken 


charge  of  the  Boston  office. 

McLarens,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  installing  a 
Monitor  bur-stone  pulverizer. 

The  Lion’s  Tea  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  wholesale 
teas,  coffees,  extracts,  spices,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $10,000  by  Henry  C.  Sullivan,  Harry  J. 
Romanow,  and  Henry  Cleaves. 

The  W.  T.  Reynolds  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y„ 
is  having  its  plant  overhauled  by  the  Huntley 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  adding  another  Monitor  roaster, 
scales,  packing  tables,  etc. 

The  Bozan  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  coffee 
merchant,  has  been  incorporated  with  $300,000  by 
C.  Breckenridge,  C.  A.  Dean,  and  D.  A.  Geer,  Jr. 

The  Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  in- 
stalling a Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  machine. 

The  National  Tea  Stores  chain  system  of  Chi- 
cago has  taken  over  the  97  retail  stores  of  the 
former  Cooperative  Co.  of  America. 

Asmus  Bros.,  importers  of  teas,  coffees,  and 
spices,  Detroit,  have  installed  a Burns  No.  12 
mffpp-crrinHinP1'  mill  and  a Challenge  bur-stone  pul- 


verizer. 

The  Franklin  Folding  Box  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $15,000;  agent, 
Colonial  Charter  Co.,  Wilmington. 

The  Dixie  Coffee  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
bought  a Burns  No.  7 (half-bag)  roaster,  with  re- 
volving cooler  and  suction  stoner. 

M.  Shapiro  & Sons,  Brooklyn,  paper  box  mak- 
ers, have  been  incorporated  with  $50,000. 

Armhein  Bros.,  dealers  in  coffees  and  teas,  Mil- 
waukee, have  installed  a one-bag  Burns  roaster, 
with  revolving  cooler  and  stoner,  bucket  elevator, 


etc. 

The  Home  Run  Coffee  Shop,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $5,000  by  M.  C.  Brown, 
G.  E.  Feeney,  and  L.  M.  Pugh. 

Dallis  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  have  installed  a Mon- 
itor tea  mixer. 

The  Montauk  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000 
by  J.  Socolof,  A.  I.  Coan,  and  H.  L.  Bergen. 

Crocker,  Sprague  & Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  have 
installed  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  elevators,  grinders, 
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If  you  want  to  better  your  position — 

—bear  in  mind  that  among  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  are  many 
employers. 

Some  one  of  these  men  may  be  looking  for  just  such  an  assistant  as  you.  He  would 
want  to  talk  with  you  if  he  knew  your  experience  and  qualifications. 

Put  your  story  before  these  readers.  Use  the  modern  method— a classified  adver- 
tisement in  the  Position  Wanted”  section  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

Draft  your  copy,  telling  your  experience,  the  opportunity  you  are  seeking  age 
salary  etc.;  always  give  all  information  an  employer  would  want  to  know.  It  is  better 
to  tell  all  than  to  leave  out  essential  information  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

The  cost  is  very  reasonable.  Only  $1.50  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words 
4 cents  each. 

Use  the  Classified  Advertisements— they  have  multiple  connections  with  opportunity. 


Turn  to  the 
Classified  ads 
on  page  132 
of  this  issue 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ion.  z.  " 
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etc  and  have  plans  for  a complete  Huntley  outfit. 

The  Harrisburg  Paper  Box  Co.,  has  incorp- 
orated with  $250,000  in  Delaware ; agent,  Corpora 
tion  Service  Co.,  Wilmington. 

The  Nash  Coffee  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  put  in 
another  Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  machine 

The  U.  N.  S.  Paper  Box  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000  by  S.  Redler,  R. 
Benrey,  and  D.  Crespi. 

Walter  Baker  & Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  have 
orered  a Monitor  1921  roaster  for  roasting  cacao- 

bean  samples.  , , , . ~ ^ „ 

The  National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, has  made  John  C.  Kay  its  New  York  City 
representative,  with  office  at  room  45,  90  West 

Broadway;  telephone  6946  Barclay. 

The  Dwinnell- Wright  Co.,  Boston,  is  installin0 
a No.  27  B Monitor  coffee  grader. 

H A Schwartz  of  the  New  York  office  of  i. 
Barbour  Brown  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  was  in  the 
Chicago  office  last  month  during  the  absence  ot 
Mr.  Brown  in  California. 

Recent  purchasers  of  Burns  No.  12  conee- 
grinding  mills  include  Old  Dutch  Mills,  New  York ; 
Lafer  Bros.,  Detroit;  E.  M.  Gilmore,  Boston , b. 
S.  Beard  & Co.,  New  York;  Becharas  Bros.,  Chi- 
cago; Akron,  O.,  Grocery  Co  ; Schweitzer  & 
Krauthamer  Coffee  Co  New  York ; McKay  & 
Eaton,  Boston;  Arnold  & Aborn,  New  York,  All- 
worth Bros.,  Chicago;  Reichert  Bros.,  Los  An- 
geles; Bleecker  & Simmons,  New  York 
^ The  Canners’  League  of  California  will  have  its 
annual  meeting  at  San  Francisco  on  beb.  10. 

The  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Coffee  Co.  has  equipped 
its  new  store  at  1014  Houston  St.,  that  city,  witi 
a Burns  roasting  outfit  of  half-bag  capacity. 

James  B.  Seaton  has  withdrawn  from  Sorver, 
McEvoy  & Co.,  green-coffee  importers  of  Phila- 

dCSamuel  Berken,  dealer  in  pod  peanuts  at  338 
Christopher  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  has  installed  a Burns 
two-bag  roaster  with  improved  cooling  appar- 

q j-iic  Afp  , 

The  New  York  Auxiliary  of  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  had  a 
luncheon  on  Dec.  19,  which  was  addressed  by 
Senator  F P.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Norian  Trading  Co.,  Boston,  is  soon  to 
install  a Jubilee  roaster  with  triplex  cooler  and 
other  Burns  equipment  for  the  roasting  and  cool- 
ing of  pistachio  nuts. 

The  B.  W.  Osborn  Co.,  general  sales  agent,  has 
moved  to  226  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles; 
telephone,  554  Main. 

The  Nash  Coffee  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  pur- 
chased a conveyor  mixer  and  flat-plate  peanut- 
butter  mill  from  Jabez  Burns  & Sons. 

The  Wholesale  Grocers’  Corp.,  Chicago,  has 
added  another  Burns  picking  table  to  its  peanut- 

butter  department.  . , A ■ 

F R Parks,  formerly  with  the  David  Ades 
Co.,*  has  bought  the  half  interest  of  E.  B Sweeney 
in  the  Sweeney  Coffee  Co.,  Lexington,  ICy.,  which 


is  now  known  as  the  Sweeney-Parks  Coffee  Co., 
roasters  and  packers  of  Lafayette  Hotel,  Man-o’- 
War,  Blue  Grass  Belle,  and  Mountain  Rose  blends 
of  coffee.  . 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  Nebraska  Co.  has  obtained 
a Delaware  charter  with  $200,000  capital  stock. 

The  Klein  Chocolate  Co.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
is  having  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  install  feed  hop- 
pers, bucket  elevators,  screw  conveyors,  cooling 
equipment,  etc.,  to  use  with  its  five  Burns 
cacao-bean  roasters. 

The  Royal  Labeling  Machine  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $275,000  by  C.  A. 
Sleicher  and  A.  B.  Cobden. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons  report  the  shipment  of 
eight  cacao-bean  roasters  to  France. 

Stephen  M.  Bull,  wholesale  grocer  at  New- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $300,000 
by  J.  S.  Bull,  L.  R.  Bull,  and  W.  F.  Cassedy. 

Foster’s  Coffee  House,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $5,000  by  H.  J.  Foster. 

The  Ohio  Grocers’  Specialty  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $75,000  by  Harry 
V.  Robinson,  M.  E.  Robinson,  and  E.  R.  Rice. 

J.  P.  Reid,  who  has  represented  the  Eddy  Paper 
Co.  during  the  past  year,  and  was  with  the  U.  S. 
Printing  & Lithographing  Co.  for  15  years,  has 
joined  the  selling  staff  of  Brock way-Fitzhugh- 
Stewart,  Inc.,  which  has  main  office  and  factory 
in  Brooklyn  and  branch  offices  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation has  been  joined  by  the  Britt  Ammonia 
Co.  of  Chicago  and  Fruit  Nut  Cereals,  Inc.,  of 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Meyer  & Co.,  specialists  in  Maracaibo  coffees, 
now  at  24  Stone  St.,  New  York,  will  soon  occupy 
new  quarters  on  the  street  floor  at  84  Front,  in 
the  heart  of  the  green-coffee  district. 

imiiiiiiiniimimiunmiiiiiiiimiiHiHiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimumiiiiHiiiiimHiimiimte 


GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

<1  The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
1 of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers,  j 
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National  Canners  Convention 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Canners, 
the  Canning  Machinery  & Supplies,  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  and  the  National  Pickle  Packers’ 
Associations  will  be  held  in  Louisville  the  week 
of  Jan.  16,  1922.  It  will  be  a get-together  con- 
vention to  work  out  problems  of  interest  to  the 
entire  industry. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  all  the  principal  hotels. 
Splendid  facilities  will  be  afforded  in  the  Armory 
for  the  elaborate  Canning  Machinery  Exhibit,  and 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 


Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 
1538. 


Bown  & Callaghan 

COFFEE 


326  RIVER  ST. 
CHICAGO 
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“Good 
to  the 
Last  Drop" 


THE  above  plants  located  in 

Brooklyn,  Nashville,  Houston, 
Jacksonville  and  Richmond,  all 
of  modern  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, have  been  built  by  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  COFFEE,  “Good  to  the  last 
drop,”  the  biggest  selling  high  grade 
coffee  in  the  world.  . The  knowledge 
gained  by  nearly  fifty  years’  study  of 
coffees  has  produced  it.  Accounts  of 
jobbing  trade  solicited. 


“GOOD 
to  the 

Last  Drop" 


■ 

MAXWELL  HOUSE 

1 

COFFEE 

Sftlso  i ’Maxwell  9iouseTea 

CHEEKNEAL  COFFEE  CO. 

NASHVI LLE-  HOUSTON  JACKSONVILLE-RICHMOND  • NEWYORK 

| 
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canners  will  have  opportunity  to  display  their 
individual  products.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  have  special  exhibits  and 
demonstrations. 

The  speakers  will  include : W.  G.  Campbell, 
acting  chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture;  R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco;  J. 
W.  Herscher,  president  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association ; R.  W.  McCreery,  Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa;  Harry  L.  Jones,  president  Na- 
tional Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association;  B.  R. 
Hart,  specialist  in  canned  foods,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ; F.  E. 
Kamper,  president  National  Retail  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation; J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 


Middle  West  Canning  Merger 
Preliminary  details  are  said  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  a huge  merger  into  one  corporation 
of  Middle  Western  canning  firms  that  have  a total 
annual  pack  of  10,000,000  cases  of  vegetables.  It 
is  to  issue  50,000  $100  shares  of  preferred  and 
50,000  of  common  stock,  and  is  to  issue  $4,000,- 
000  bonds  at  once,  arrangements  for  the  under- 
writing of  which  are  said  to  have  been  made. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  to  be  W.  J. 
Stewart,  president  of  the  Grimes  Canning  Co.  of 
Iowa,  which  packs  500,000  cases  of  corn  a year 
and  one-fourth  the  entire  pumpkin  output  of  the 
country.  The  pea  production  will  be  in  charge  of 
Royal  F.  Clark  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  president  of 
the  Western  Conners’  Association,  and  Ward 
Cosgrove,  a prominent  Minnesota  canner,  will 
head  the  corn  department. 

Harvard  Wants  1921  Figures 
The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University  is  to  start  mailing  out  the  schedules 
for  collecting  the  wholesale  grocers’  figures  for 
1921  on  Jan.  10.  This  work  is  done  annually  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association.  Last  year  400  representative  firms 


sent  their  figures  to  Harvard,  where  they  were 
analyzed,  combined  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  and  the  conclusions  discussed  in  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  the  firms  cooperating  and  the 
trade  generally. 

Figures  sent  are  held  strictly  confidential.  No 
one  is  allowed  access  to  them  except  Dr.  Cope- 
land and  his  immediate  associates.  There  is  n<r 
charge  for  this  service  to  the  individual  wholesale 
grocer. 


The  Helvetia  Milk  Case 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20,  1921. — With  in- 
tent to  show  alleged  monopoly  by  the  Helvetia 
Milk  Condensing  Co.  of  Highland,  111.,  and  the 
effect  of  its  practice  of  guaranteeing  distributers 
against  declines  in  price,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  issued  an  amended  complaint  alleging 
unfair  competition  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  complaint  states  that  the  Helvetia  company 
is  the  second  largest  manufacturer  of  evaporated 
milk  in  the  United  States,  producing  15%  of 
the  total,  while  the  rest  is  produced  by  ap- 
proximately 100  competitors.  Because  of  the 
large  extent  of  its  business,  the  complaint  alleges 
that  a decline  in  its  prices  effects  a decline  in 
prices  of  its  competitors  and  an  advance  by  the 
Helvetia  company  enables  competitors  to  advance 
their  prices,  and  by  guaranteeing  its  customers 
against  declines  its  competitors  are  forced  against 
their  will  to  use  the  same  practice,  which  brings 
heavy  financial  obligations  upon  them  for  rebates, 
which  impair  their  resources  and  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  Helvetia. — Lamm. 


Arbitration  Board  at  Duluth 
An  arbitration  board,  to  promote  quick  and  in- 
expensive settlement  of  all  business  disputes 
among  members  of  the  food  trades,  has  been  es- 
tablished with  headquarters  at  Duluth.  The 
following  wholesale  grocers  and  brokers  compose 
the  board : Peter  Eimon,  Eimon  Mercantile  Co., 

chairman;  A.  D.  Blood,  Rust-Parker  Co.;  Angus 


LOCATION 

SERVICE 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE 

o 

o 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

EXPERIENCE 

Many  years’  experience  in  the  handling  of 
TEAS.  COFFEES  AND  SPICES 

COURTESY 

FANCY 

JAVA  and  SUMATRA 

COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment 

Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices , Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 

18  Desbrosses  St. 

Established  1890. 

New  York  City 
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Professor  Prescott  says: 

•/ 

That  his  experiments 

have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  glass  coffee  making  devices. 

The  opinion  of  this  investigator  substantiates  the  claims  we  have 
been  making  for  the 

“SILEX”ALL  GLASS 
COFFEE  FILTER 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  impress  coffee  packers  and  distribm 
ters  with  the  importance  of  correct  coffee  brewing.  The  Silex 
possesses  all  the  features  necessary  for  making  “Perfect  Coffee 
Every  Day.” 

It  is  made  of  glass — it  embodies  the  approved  filtration  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  logical  device  for  coffee  merchants  to  feature. 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  Full  information 
upon  request. 


THE  SILEX  COMPANY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


926  EASTERN  AVENUE 


MALDEN,  MASS. 


Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 

Incorporated  ■■■= 

COFFEE 


IMPORTERS 
107  Front  Street 


JOBBERS 
New  York  City 


328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 
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Cameron,  Stone-Ordean- Wells  Co.;  Rufus  H. 
Draper,  Draper  Brokerage  Co. ; E.  S.  Smith, 
Norton-Smith  Co.;  Herman  Oppel,  Clark-Tom- 
linson  Co. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Duluth  Board  28 
joint  arbitration  boards  are  now  in  operation  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  peaceful,  in- 
expensive, and  efficient  settlement  of  disputes. 

Southern  Macaroni  Case  Ended 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27,  1921. — The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  dismissed  its  com- 
plaint against  the  Southern  Macaroni  Co.  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  complaint  was  directed  against  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  bonuses  or  rewards  to  jobbers  han- 
dling its  products,  based  on  a* percentage  of  in- 
creased sales.  It  was  alleged  that  this,  without 
notice  to  competitors,  tended  to  induce  jobbers 
to  give  special  attention  to  selling  the  company’s 
product,  thus  interfering  with  competition. 

The  company  has  informed  the  commission  that 
it  has  discontinued  the  giving  of  bonuses— Lamm. 


The  1921  Rice  Crop 

The  government  estimate  of  rice  production  in 
the  United  States  for  1921  is  as  follows: 

Bushels 


Acres 

f 

Average 

Yield 

1921 

Production 

Louisiana  

480,000 

34.5 

15,560,000 

Arkansas  

125,000 

53.0 

6,668,000 

5,088,000 

California  

120,000 

49.0 

Texas  

155,000 

36.1 

5,596,000 

U.  S 

869,000 

39.18 

35,105,000 

Want  Canned  Food  Rates  Reduced 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28,  1921. — Prepara- 
tory to  a general  scaling  down  of  railroad  freight 
rates,  a hearing  is  under  way  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  railroads  are  now 
being  heard  and  later  the  shippers  will  present 
their  side  of  the  question.  The  canners  and 
wholesale  grocers  are  scheduled  to  appear  Feb.  15. 

The  National  Canners  Association  will  show 
that  every  factor  in  the  cost  of  canned  foods  has 


materially  declined,  while  freight  rates  have  gone 
up.  They  hope  to  develop  the  fact  that,  while  the 
apparent  increases  in  freight  were  only  25% 
on  June  25,  1918,  and  an  average  of  about  33% 
on  Aug.  26,  1920,  yet  these  increases  pyramid,  due 
to  the  increased  freights  on  all  raw  supplies  bought 
by  the  canners. — Lamm. 

Rice  in  Argentina 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Argentina  is  stead- 
ily increasing,  and  now  covers  29,500  acres,  as 
compared  with  7,600  acres  in  1912-13.  The  coun- 
try consumes  40,000  metric  tons  of  rice  a year,  pf 
which  it  imported  24,000  tons  in  1919.  It  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  produce  more  than  it  consumes. 

Solving  the  Stencil  Problem 

“We  solved  our  stencil  problem  by  installing  a 
filing  cabinet  similar  in  most  respects  to  a letter 
file,”  writes  a member  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association.  “If  you  receive  a letter 
from  Davies,  your  filing  clerk  will  go  to  the 
drawer  and  open  the  folder  with  the  tab  D,  and 
if  a letter  is  received  from  Herscher,  a similar 
process  would  follow  with  the  folder  with  the 
tab  HE.  In  other  words,  we  simply  substitute 
the  letter  file  under  a modified  division  of  tabs 
that  will  permit  you  to  take  out  the  stencil  at  once. 

“For  instance,  some  of  these  tabs  would  have 
but  one  or  two  stencils  under  their  classification, 
whereas,  at  the  present  time,  there  may  be  20 
stencils  under  D.  The  same  number  of  stencils,  of 
. course,  would  be  distributed  over  eight  or  10 
classified  tabs  under  D. 

“We  had  a carpenter  build  a six-drawer  cabinet 
for  us,  one  set  of  drawers  for  each  state  in  which 
we  do  business.” 

Francis  J.  Nettle  Maurice  Galliand,  Jr. 

F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO. 

COFFEE  BROKERS 


Board  of  Trade  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Quotations  and  samples  sent  on  request 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 

- 1 1 -■  '*■  ■ 1 

TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1 839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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The  A.  Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Quality  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now* 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 
2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 


N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH: 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 


Mr.  Wholesale  Grocer: 


Do  you  realize  the  value  of  a good  Coffee  as  a trade 
winner  for  you?  No  item  that  you  handle  will  hold  a 
Grocer’s  trade  like  a good  Coffee. 


Glendora  Coffee 

has  proven  a valuable  account  to  many  distributors. 


Good  profits— the  right  kind  of  co-operation.  Well  trained 
force  of  high  class  sales  representatives — liberal  Advertising. 

MARKETED  ONLY  THROUGH  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS.  PACKED  IN  1 LB  AND  3 LB.  TINS. 

Roasted  by  Glendora  Products  Comp  any  Wapaen’ 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and  exports, 
during  November,  1921,  and  the  eleven  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  November, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 

November ^ f Eleven  Months  Ending  Ncvember- 


Total  pounds 

Central  America 

Mexico  

West  Indies 

Brazil  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies 

Other  countries 

1920 

75,653,939 

1921 

124,954,761 

1919 

1,239,532,102* 

1920 

1,224,687,215 

1921 

1,188,203,997 

1,323,976 

348,671 

1,268,752 

49,335,494 

21,041,543 

414,102 

215,484 

1,852,735 

1,309,015 

386,652 

88,756,109 

24,474,827 

6,443,900 

21,632 

599,175 

1,110,716 

129,242,684 
29,121,608 
38,968,197 
73 4,053,465 
135,103,838 
101,360,154 
681,290 
42,781,167 
28,219,699 

156,880,052 
19,265,459 
28,301,588 
735,765,863 
179,267,102 
63,607,42  3 
881,063 
27,428,654 
13,290,011 

115,212,935 

25,833,642 

14,934,087 

731,213,100 

222,796,296 

54,131,897 

2,697,904 

7,830,869 

13,553.267 

Tea 

Total  pounds 

9,258,364 

73,386,791 

86,048,563 

65,324,999 

United  Kingdom 

513.584 

1,077,713 

310,306 

13,389,751 

8,232,229 

Canada  

9,180 

2,101,907 

1,466,670 

681,557 

China  

1,466,744 

9,407,096 

10,164,086 

11;233,968 

British  East  Indies 

1,984,889 

1,710,833 

15,713,271 

23,385,029 

20,682,461 

Dutch  East  Indies 

602,521 

599,228 

9,155,238 

6,607,204 

4,553,443 

Japan  

4,249,670. 

36,105,420 

28.225,188 

17,983,637 

Other  countries 

144,996 

593,553 

2,810,635 

1,956,704 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 


Total  pounds 

20,810,905 

19,902,830 

346,796,778 

325,344,642 

293,407,879 

Portugal  

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba  

12,551 

2,094,252 

971,243 

64,632 

1,916,579 

1,457,380 

1,797,327 

3,078,575 

479,933 

1,109,714 

2,314,643 

1,138,007 

5,146,960 

1,399,080 

1,087,271 

6,994,452 

29,299,081 

21,387 

44,382,232 

4,303,571 

63,089,731 

45,608,454 

9,561,057' 

127,700,995 

14,748,547 

11,996,546 

12,894,902 

34,220,135 

4,475,315 

10,327,071 

51,981,629 

4,027,434 

53,701,817 

2,008,181 

44,990,486 

37,451,966 

18,710,562 

51,360,177 

14,373,241 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 

Other  countries 

1,068,844 

55,068 

8,985,430 

3,104,482 

877,191 

2,492,700 

1,149,144 

42,612,687 

2,826,616 

54,409,143 

53,942,753 

16,299,383 

80,063,630 

16,078,847 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared 

Total  pounds 

or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

119,487  223,997  707,985  1,217,409  1,497,625 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds 

40,031 

55,760 

1,084,447 

1,167,096 

932,344 

Total  pounds 

Spices 

2,683,8  76  4,017,877 

48,947,039 

58,150,215 

53,991,728 

Capsicum — 

Unground  

Ground  

Cassia,  unground 

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground  

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

All  other  spices 

266,326 

212.899 

21,303 

228,664 

97,839 

9,S73 

468,464 

623,332 

755,176 

10,760 

101,921 

243,499 

168,519 

172,911 

237,194 

306.191 

2,012,561 

764,321 

1,029,128 

1,510,915 

8,482,261 

5,720,401 

3,744,144 

1,294,674 

3,796,975 

17,541,225 

5,827,316 

3,465,104 

2,785,662 

6,665,719 

5,895,427 

7,958,136 

1,559,935 

4,002,986 

12,819,871 

12,997,375 

1,848,388 

2,292,514 

4,502,074 

3,802,505 

3,691,035 

1,103,674 

2,590,117 

28,227,634 

5,933,787 

• 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

Shelled,  pounds  

27,010 

21,327 

*2,598 

14,069 

5,113,573 

23,895.771 

8,623,393 

110,809,536 

4,495,531 

35,584,454 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

Green  or  raw,  pounds 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 

843,260 

64,919 

957,834 

80,008 

24,877,125 

5,913.956 

33,131,045 

1,866,126 

31,424,328 

1,034,445 

( Continued  on  page  104) 
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Braunlings 


Braunling  Coffee  Company 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

COFFEE 

Genuine  Bourbons  are  scarce  and  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities  only  from  Brazil. 

Also  the  finest  of  milds  for  particular  buyers. 
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96-98  Water  Street  New  York  Citv 

Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

Bourbons  and  Milds 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS . 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 

267-269-271  Washington  St.  103-105-107  Warren  St.  124  Front  St. 

NEW  YORK 


JAVA  AND  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

SPOT  AND  AFLOAT 


Offering  Some  Choice  Lots  Ask  for  Samples 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide 


in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  102) 


EXPORTS — ( Continued ) 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

November N f Eleven  Months  Ending  November ^ 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

Total  value  $148,600  $53,614  $18,970,243  $8,733,108  $1,095,061 


Spices 

Total  value  $23,793  $14,825  $551,669  $475,558  $178,536 


Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value  $114,995  $40,302  $1,266,795  $1,280,633 $801,771 


Peanuts 

Total  pounds  .'. 1,117,475  661,000  8,728,685  8,270,631  13,144,420 


OCTOBER  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  8,  1921.— The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  November  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  8,358,117 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  3.075  rejected.  Here 


are  the  details: 


Formosa  oolong 

Congou  

India  

Ceylon  

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 

Java  

Ceylon  green 


Pounds  Rejected 

Passed  for  Quality 

2,101,212  

83,343  

994,572  

1,287,035  

100  

515,270  

53,240  


Pingsuey  green 

Country  green 

Japan  

Japan  dust 

Scented  orange  pekoe. 

Scented  Canton 

Canton  oolong 

Azores  green 

Indian  green 


1,110,592 

352,014 

1,663,854 

74,900 

390 

45,340 

37,360 

1,056 

37,839 


Total 


Boston  

Chicago  

Puget  Sound. 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco 
New  York. . . . 


8,358,117 

By  Districts 

1,488,978 

366,730 

589,970 

133,599 

524,589 

5,254,251 


Total 


8,358,117 


50 


3,025 


3,075 


3,050 

25 

3,075 


THE  WIDLAR  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 


SPICES 
MUSTARD 
EXTRACTS 
SALAD  DRESSING 

The  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest  quality  merchandise 

ALSO  PACK  UNDER  JOBBER’S  OWN  BRAND,  WHERE  WANTED 


WRITE 


THE  WIDLAR  CO.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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FRANK  E.  CHILDS  & BRO. 

INCORPORATED 

TEA 

IMPORTERS 

79  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manager — 0.  W.  BOWEN 


FEDERAL  TIN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative,  Chicago  District: 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District: 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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HIGH-GRADE 

CARTONS 


We  specialize  in  high  grade  cartons  made 
from  patent  coated  board. 

Packers  of  coffee,  tea,  spices  and  food 
products  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
investigate  our  facilities. 

We  maintain  our  own  board  mills  with  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  day  and  a carton 
factory  of  50  tons’  output  per  day. 

When  yon  are  next  in  the  market  we 
would  be  gratified!  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  quoting  you  on  quality  cartons,  and 
sending  you  samples  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready manufactured!  for  other  users. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 

“We  Make  the  Board 
We  Make  the  Cartons” 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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“LET  ME  TELL  YOU 

HOW  JIM  BROWN  DID  IT!” 


uyou  remember  Jim 
X Brown.  You  both  started 
in  the  Tea  and  Coffee  business 
about  the  same  time.  Today 
Brown  does  twice  the  business 
you  do. 

“Do  you  know  why  Brown’s 
business  is  so  good  today?  It’s 
because  he  knows  people.  Peo- 
ple are  the  same  the  country  over. 
They  like  to  be  flattered;  like  to 
feel  their  trade  is  appreciated. 

• “That’s  the  fundamental  of  my 
plan.  It’s  the  reason,  too,  my 
sales  promotion  efforts  are  so  suc- 


cessful— why  I’ve  made  good 
with  Brown  and  hundreds  of 
other  Tea  and  Coffee  wholesalers 
all  over  the  country. 

“I’ll  make  good  for  you,  too! 
I’ll  make  new  customers  and  hold 
old  ones.5  I’ll  do  it  on  a profitable 
basis  to  you.  You  know  in  ad- 
vance exactly  what  you’ll  pay  me, 
based  on  so  much  actual  results.” 

“That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?  Worth  in- 
vestigating anyway.  Good!  Just 
mail  the  coupon  and  I’ll  send  com- 
plete details.” 

THE  SAXON  CHINA  C0.,Sebring,0. 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW! 


The  Saxon  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation,  I should  like  to  receive 
details  as  to  how  the  Saxon  Sales  Promotion  Plan  can  win 
increased  business  for  us. 

Firm  

Business  

Individual  

Street  Address 

City  State 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

c A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 


GETTING  WORKERS  TO  THE  PLANT 


How  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  Solved  a 
Puzzling  Transportation  Problem 
at  Its  Factory* 

nPHE  question  of  using  a trailer  for  the  trans- 
**■  portation  of  employees  to  and  from  the  plant 
has  often  been  considered  by  factory  executives 
as  a solution  of  local  transportation  problems. 
Where,  for  instance,  a plant  is  located  some  dis- 
tance from  a town  and  is  dependent  entirely  on 
transportation  facilities  for  the  prompt  arrival  of 
its  employees  in  the  morning  as  well  as  for  the 
homeward  journey  at  night,  the  operation  of  a 
trailer  merits  attention  because  of  the  economy 
in  truck  operation  affected. 

This  particular  phase  of  trailer  operation  has 
been  successfully  worked  out  by  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Co.  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  The  com- 
pany, in  considering  its  transportation  problem, 
had  the  following  to  contend  with:  Nearly  80 

of  its  employees  lived  in  a town  six  miles  from 
the  plant ; the  uncertainty  of  local  transporta- 
tion facilities ; and  the  most  economical  use  of 
its  own  vehicles. 

More  Than  Double  by  Trailer 

The  three  points  brought  out  wpre  so  closely 
allied  as  to  make  solution  of  the  problem  a simple 
matter.  By  the  use  of  a bus  body  on  one  of  its 
trucks,  it  was  found  possible  to  carry  from  30 
to  35  employees  on  the  trip  to  the  plant.  The  addi- 
tion of  a four-ton  trailer  with  a regular  inclosed 
body  made  it  possible  to  carry  44  more  employees. 
The  use  of  the  two  vehicles  naturally  gave  the 
company  the  necessary  independence  of  local  trans- 
portation facilities  as  well  as  effecting  economy 
in  truck  operation. 

The  features  connected  with  the  use  of  trailers 
are  well  known  to  most  progressive  fleet  owners 
so  that  it  seems  necessary  only  to  bring  out  briefly 
these  features  as  related  to  the  operation  of 
trucks  at  the  Beech-Nut  plant. 

In  the  first  place,  had  the  company  chosen  to 
transport  its  employees  without  the  use  of  a 
trailers,  its  truck  would  have  been  forced  to 
make  two  trips  instead  of  one.  The  use  of  two 

•From  the  Commercial  Vehicle. 
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trucks  to  take  care  of  all  the  employees  would 
have  been  just  as  uneconomical.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  one  truck  and  one  driver  are  re- 
lieved of  this  duty  for  more  important  haulage. 

Furthermore,  the  company  has  gone  a step 
further  in  effecting  truck  economy  by  designing 
the  seats  in  the  trailer  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
out  easily  after  each  morning  trip.  The  trailer 
may  then  be  used  during  the  rest  of  the  day  for 
carrying  cargo. 

Though  the  Beech-Nut  company  has  no  figures 
on  the  operation  of  the  bus  without  the  trailer, 
it  is  stated,  however,  that  the  difference  in  cost  of 
operation  with  the  trailer  is  a small  matter. 

What  Trailer  Was  Used 

The  trailer  is  one  of  the  regular  line  built  by 
the  Arcadia  Trailer  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  The 
chassis  is  14  feet  long  and  of  the  reversible  type. 
The  trailer  has  brakes  which  may  be  operated 
from  the  driver’s  cab  by  using  the  cable  that  oper- 
ates the  brake  levers.  The  body  is  a regular 
inclosed  type  except  that  the  upper  section  is  cut 
away,  curtains  being  used  on  the  side  and  wired 
glass  in  the  doors,  which  are  on  both  ends. 

The  seats  run  lengthwise,  one  on  each  side, 
with  a double  seat  through  the  center. 

The  passengers  get  into  and  out  of  the  trailer 
by  means  of  liberal-sized  stairs,  which  are  swung 
into  the  body  after  the  load  is  in.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a reversible  trailer,  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  permanent  steps  that  would  be 
conveniently  located.  Therefore,  the  movable 
ladder  is  used,  which  is  put  on  hooks  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  trailer  body  to  prevent  slipping. 
The  ladder  is  then  taken  up  and  pushed  under  the 
center  bench  or  seat,  which  puts  it  entirely  out  of 
the  way.  It  is  possible  that  non-reversible  trailers 
would  do  just  as  well  as  the  reversible  trailer,  and 
in  such  case  a permanent  * rear  entrance  could  be 
made. 


COFFEE  GIVEN  TO  GROCERS 
The  Smile  Co.  of  Topeka  is  sending  one-pound 
containers  of  its  Wonderland,  Smile,  and  Brown 
Berry  blends  of  coffee  free  to  retail  grocers  for 
the  asking,  even  paying  the  postage.  The  object 
is  to  get  the  retailer  to  sample  the  beverage  in  his 
own  home. 
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THE  TRIDENT 


The  Most  Economical  Coffee  Mills  Made 

FAST  PRODUCING  LOW  POWER  NON-HEATING 

“They  Cut  the  Coffee  and  Cut  the  Cost  of  Cutting  Coffee” 


Built  By 

F.  F.  SLOCOMB  & CO.,  Inc. 

14th  and  Poplar  Street 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Sold  By 

THE  TRIDENT  COMPANY 


438-440  Drexel  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 


IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 

90  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 
Coffee  and  Sugar 

Import  Agents  and  Brokers 

Member  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  and  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


OTIS  A.  POOLE 

STRICTLY 

COMMISSION  BUYER 

JAPAN  TEAS 

55  KITA  BAN-CHO 
SHIDZUOKA  JAPAN 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of  all  classes  of  TEA 
including 

CEYLONS,  INDIAS 
and  JAVAS 

63  Wall  Street  : • New  York 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guipe 


in  the  Bacr  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


| THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

<|  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  j 

and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  I 
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VANILLIN  VS.  VANILLA 

Does  Synthetic  Chemistry  Produce  an 
Artificial  Product  That  Compares 
Favorably  with  the  Bean?* 

By  W.  G.  TJngerer 

New  York 

THE  vanilla  bean  had  been  long  recognized  as  a 
valuable  flavoring  medium  before  the  devel- 
opments of  organic  chemistry  made  it  practicable 
to  attempt  to  isolate  and  duplicate  its  active  prin- 
ciple. Much  preliminary  experimental  work  was 
carried  out  by  Vee,  Gobley,  and  other  workers  be- 
fore Tiemann  and  Haarmann  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing vanillin  and  proving  that  it  was  not  only  the 
active  principle,  but  practically  the  sole  essential 
constituent,  of  the  vanilla  flavor. 

They  also  showed  that  vanilla  beans  contained 
only  three-quarters  to  two  percent  of  this  valuable 
principle.  The  economic  urge  for  its  artificial  pro- 
duction was  accordingly  strong,  and  its  discov- 
erers made  great  efforts  to  prepare-  it ; succeeding 
first  in  manufacturing  it  from  the  resin  of  pine 
trees  and  later  from  guaicol  obtained  from  beech- 
wood  tar. 

These  methods  were  too  expensive  to  give  the 
synthetic  product  any  considerable  advantage,  and 
it  was  only  the  discovery  of  its  preparation  by  the 
simple  oxidation  of  iso  eugenol,  obtained  from 
clove  oil,  that  large  manufacture  was  attempted. 
This  was  in  1876,  and  since  that  time  its  use  has 
steadily  expanded;  while  today  practically  all  the 
vanillin  used  is  made  from  clove  oil.  It  is  only 
in  the  strictest  sense  that  it  may  be  called  a syn- 
thetic product,  since  the  transformation  from  the 
natural  eugenol  of  the  clove  oil  is  a slight  one. 
Technical  difficulties  have  been  overcome  to  a 
great  extent,  and  pure  white  vanillin  of  a high 
degree  of  purity  is  readily  available. 

Disadvantages  and  Advantages 
It  is  alleged  with  some  show  of  reason  that  the 
anilla  bean  contains  ingredients  other  than  vanil- 
lin that  add  somewhat  to  its  flavor  and  give  it  a 
delicacy  and  richness  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
with  vanillin  alone.  If  we  are  to  compare  a 

*From  an  article  in  Drug  & Chemical  Markets. 


sample  of  vanilla  extract  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  vanillin,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  augument 
holds  good.  But  the  real  test  is  one  of  relative 
usefulness.  It  is  cf  no  practical  importance  that 
the  extract  has  a slightly  more  pleasant  odor  or 
taste  unless  this  is  to  be  imparted  to  the  product 
to  be  flavored. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  vanilla  extract  fails 
to  maintain  its  apparent  advantage.  The  resins 
and  other  constituents  of  the  extract  may  perhaps 
be  present  in  appreciable  amount;  but  their  flavor 
is  so  weak  in  comparison  with  the  vanillin,  and 
so  fugitive  under  actual  flavoring  conditions,  that, 
so  far  as  practical  effect  is  concerned,  they  do 
not  exist  in  the  finished  product.  It  may  be  as- 
serted with  safety  that  in  a batch  of  candy,  choco- 
late, or  cake  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  anyone 
to  maintain  with  certainty  that  the  batch  was 
flavored  with  vanilla  extract  rather  than  with  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  vanillin. 

The  chief  advantage  of  vanillin  is  the  eco- 
nomic one,  relative  cost.  Few  vanilla  beans  con- 
tain more  than  two  percent  of  vanillin,  and  in 
actual  practice  a pound  of  vanillin  is  found  to  be 
equivalent  in  flavoring  strength  to  40  or  more 
pounds  of  the  best  vanilla  beans.  At  the  present 
price,  60  cents  an  ounce,  it  is  as  cheap  to  use  as  the 
best  beans  at  20  cents  a pound,  even  ignoring  its 
other  superior  merits.  An  ounce  of  vanillin  is 
equivalent  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  beans, 
and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  beans  are  now 
quoted  up  to  $6  a pound  or  more,  the  relative 
cheapness  of  the  two  flavoring  mediums  is  not 
difficult  to  calculate.  When  it  comes  to  a question 
of  60  cents  or  $15,  the  more  expensive  product 
must  show  real  superiority  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
estimation  of  the  buyer. 

In  solubility  the  artificial  product  far  excels, 
since  it  is  free  from  the  difficult  soluble  resins.  A 
far  lower  percentage  of  alcohol  will  suffice  to  hold 
it  in  perfect  solution  ; no  slight  advantage  in  these 
days  when  the  alcohol  supply  is  a problem  in 
itself. 

Non-uniformity  of  the  Bean 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  vanil- 
lin posseses  obvious  advantages.  The  intelligent 
buying  of  vanilla  beans  requires  skill  and  knowl- 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modem  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


or. H.wiRZ,ipC 

CHESTER, PA. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 

NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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edge  of  the  different  varieties  and  their  charac- 
teristics which  are  acquired  only  by  long  training, 
and  even  the  most  expert  may  be  sometimes  at 
fault. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  different  lots  of  beans 
of  absolute  uniformity,  and  just  as  impossible  to 
be  always  certain  that  the  extract  made  from 
them  will  be  of  identical  flavor  and  strength. 
Vanillin,  on  the  contrary,  is  absolutely  uniform, 
and  its  use  permits  the  standardization  of  flavor- 
ing formulas  with  confidence  that  the  results  from 
their  use  will  not  vary  from  batch  to  batch  or 
even  from  year  to  year.  Every  user  of  extracts 
will  appreciate  what  this  means  in  factory  practice, 
— no  more  careful  selection  of  beans,  no  more 
troublesome  standardization  of  extracts  before  use, 
and  no  fear  that  some  slip  in  the  preliminary  test- 
ing will  result  in  a spoiled  or  inferior  batch  of 
product. 


CHANGE  IN  ALCOHOL  RULINGS 


Treasury  Department  Issues  New  Regula- 
tions That  Affect  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers 


rT"*HE  Treasury  Department  last  month  issued 
new  regulations  pertaining  to  the  withdrawal 
and  use  of  non-beverage  alcohol,  which  have 
been  summarized  as  follows  by  President  Heekin 
of  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation : 

“Specially  denatured  alcohol  for  external  uses 
must  not  be  sold  by  the  manufacturer  in  bulk, 
but  now  must  be  put  up  by  the  manufacturer  in 
the  individual  containers  going  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  These  individual  containers  must  not 
exceed  one  pint  in  capacity. 

“If  you  have  any  of  your  medicinal  prepara- 
tions or  flavoring  extracts  manufactured  for  you, 
your  manufacturer,  before  delivering  the  goods 
to  you,  must  place  a label  thereon  showing  the 
serial  number  of  his  permit.  If,  after  you  re- 
ceive the  goods,  you  transfer  them  to  other  con- 
tainers for  sale,  the  label  on  the  new  container 


must  bear  the  serial  number  of  the  permit  of  your 
manufacturer. 

“Copy  of  each  permit  to  purchase  alcohol  must 
now  be  forwarded  by  the  prohibition  director  to 
the  prohibition  commissioner. 

“On  a permit  to  purchase  a quantity  of  alcohol 
exceeding  one  barrel,  or  15  cases,  and  involving 
interstate  shipment,  the  director  issuing  the  per- 
mit will  send  the  vendor’s  copies  thereof  by 
registered  mail  to  the  prohibition  director  of  the 
state  from  which  the  alcohol  is  to  be  shipped. 
Heretofore  this  procedure  was  necessary  only 
when  the  interstate  shipment  was  to  be  made  by 
truck,  but  by  virtue  of  the  present  ruling  it  is 
extended  to  shipments  by  railroad,  express,  etc.” 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


Georges  Chiris,  head  of  the  Chiris  concerns 
all  over  the  world,  arrived  from  Paris  last 
month  to  look  after  his  American  interests. 
He  visited  his  son  Leon,  who  is  attending 
Princeton  University. 

George  M.  Neidlinger,  president  of  the  Peer- 
less Tube  Co.,  has  resumed  work  in  his  office 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  after  four  months’  illness. 

George  R.  Tompkins  has  become  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Parke,  Davis  & Co., 
as  James  Bartlett  resigned. 

The  Real  Flavoring  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  , 
been  incorporated  with  $2,000  by  William  D. 
Gordon,  Davis  B.  Yastrow,  and  Max  J.  Leip- 
ziger.  . 

Ernest  C.  Holman,  vice  president  of  the  , 
DeLorme-Holman  Co.,  former  chief  chemist 
for  the  Holman  Soap  Co.,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Perfumers’,  Soap  & Extract  Associa-  , 
tion  in  1919,  age  38,  died  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  , 
31,  1921,  leaving  a wife,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

Elie  Nadal,  founder  of  the  French  synthetic 
house  of  Nadal,  Desparmet  & Cie.,  came  from 
Europe  on  Dec.  12  with  his  American  repre-  ; 
sentative,  Arthur  Alexandre  of  the  Belgian  , 
Trading  Co. 

George  S.  Fowler  of  Colgate  & Co.  has  been  • 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  Na-  ) 
tional  Advertisers. 

H.  C.  Ryland,  importer  and  exporter  of  es-  ‘ 
sential  oils  and  vanilla  beans,  New  York,  will 
open  a Chicago  office  at  2704  Greenview  Ave., 
in  charge  of  Max  Berger. 


* 


• •• 


CAPAB  I LITY 

^SfHREE  things  make  manufacturing  capability:  plant,  practice  and  per- 
V!!'  sonality.  Our  plant  is  not  the  largest  in  the  country,  but  our  expe- 
rience extends  over  more  than  fourteen  years;  and  it  is  to  the  experiments 
and  inventions  of  our  executives  that  much  of  the  progress  in  collapsible 
tube  making. and  decorating  during  recent  years  is  due. 

PEERLESS  TUBE  CO. 

37  LOCUST  AVENUE 

BLOOMF1  E J-D,  NEW  JERSEY 


* 
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Automatic  Machinery 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


We  design  and  build  Automatic  Machines  that  perform  opera- 
tions of Assembling,  Cartoning,  Counting,  Cracking,  Cork- 
ing, Drying,  Developing,  Folding,  Forming,  Filling,  Grading 
Japanning,  Knitting,  Laundry,  Labelling,  Manufacturing’ 
Printing,  Producing,  Packing,  Sewing,  Special  Work,  Stamp- 
ing, Tying,  Wrapping,  and  Weighing. 

An  Automatic  Machine  will  save  time  and  expense  in  the  cost 
of  your  production. 

HERBERT  H.  GILES,  JJ St- 


Look  for 
Price's 
“Tropikid” 
on  the  label 


Price’s  Vanilla  flavors  as  deli- 
cately as  the  true  fruit  from  which 
it  is  made.  And  that’s  the  kind  of 
vanilla  extract  you  want  to  sell  — 


not  one  which  spoils  everything  by 
its  strong  vanilla-y  taste.  Women 
have  used  Price’s  for  nearly  seventy 
years— because  its  rich,  mellow,  de- 
licious flavor  and  balanced  just-right 
strength  have  meant  to  them  success- 
ful baking. 


Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 


" Experts  in  Flavor ” 


In  business  67  years. 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & GO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide 


in  tiie  Back  of  Tuts  Tsstte  for  Further  Information 


' in* i nun iliiunmiiilli': 

THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

c A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 


CACAO  IN  ECUADOR 


Details  of  Methods  of  Planting  and  Culti- 
vating the  Trees — The  Four 
Principal  Grades 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27,  1921. 

THE  Department  of  Commerce  is  in  receipt  of 
an  interesting  report  from  the  American 
consul  general  at  Guayaquil  regarding  cacao  grow- 
ing in  Ecuador.  The  report  is  as  follows: 

“Cacao  is  planted  on  the  lower  lands  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  requires 
a very  rich  yellow  loam,  with  a depth  of  20  to 
25  feet.  For  this  reason  all  cacao  groves  are 
established  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  near  them, 
as  such  land  is  formed  by  the  deposit  of  silt. 
Should  the  roots  of  cacao  trees  reach  a sandy 
or  poor  soil,  both  the  quality  and  production 
diminish.  They  require  an  immense  quantity  of 
moisture,  without  which  the  harvest  will  be 
decreased  by  50%,  while  an  excess  of  moisture  with 
constant  rains  and  absence  of  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun  are  the  conditions  that  produce  diseases  of 
the  plant.  During  a proper  season  the  rainfall  will 
average  about  75  inches. 

“A  cacao  plantation  is  established  by  clearing 
the  ground  of  trees  and  underbrush,  leaving, 
however,  very  large  shade  trees  every  25  yards. 
The  beans  are  planted  direct  from  the  pod  in 
beds  or  boxes,  remaining  there  until  attaining 
a height  of  three  to  six  inches,  when  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  groves  in  which  they  are  to 
remain.  Usually  each  plant  is  permitted  to  de- 
velop two  to  four  stems. 

“The  small  trees  are  planted  15  to  30  feet 
apart  each  way,  and,  as  they  require  shade  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  banana  plants  are  placed 
between  the  rows,  which  perform  the  double 
function  of  shading  the  tender  plants  and  pro- 
ducing a profitable  side  crop.  It  begins  to  flower 
in  the  second  or  third  year,  but  does  not  produce 
fruit  in  quantity  until  the  fourth  year,  reaching 
its  full  bearing  capacity,  depending  upon  soil, 
climate  and  class  in  six  to  10  years. 

“An  average  crop  is  one  pound  of  cured  beans 
a tree,  although  some  trees  produce  five  to  six 
pounds  and  an  occasional  tree  even  12  pounds. 
In  the  past  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
care  of  cacao  trees  after  planting,  other  than 
keeping  suckers  down,  and  as  a result  they  be- 
come diseased  and  produce  very  small  crops. 
Since  the  arrival  of  an  American  expert  in  cacao 
growing  a large  number  of  cacao  groves  has  been 


greatly  improved  through  pruning,  which  permits 
the  sun’s  rays  to  reach  the  inner  parts  of  the  tree, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ground  beneath  is 
cultivated.  The  result  has  been  more  than  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  known  for  a certainty  the 
length  of  the  bearing  age  of  the  cacao  tree,  but 
there  are  some  in  Ecuador  that  are  known  to 
have  borne  fruit  for  more  than  100  years  and  are 
still  in  good  bearing  condition. 

“The  exported  Ecuador  cacao  is  recognized  as 
being  of  these  four  grades : 

“Arriba,  which  is  regularly  gathered  from 
March  to  July,  when  the  cacao  attains  its  finest 
quality,  the  groves  of  which  are  -to  be  found  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Guayas  River  system. 

“Balao,  which  is  found  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  Guayas  River  system,  which  is  gathered 
from  May  to  October.  It  is  much  inferior  to 
Arriba,  but  as  a rule  much  heavier  crops  are 
produced  per  tree. 

“Machala,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
is  usually  gathered  during  August,  is  deemed 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  other  classes. 

“Bahia  de  Caraquez  is  exported  from  the  ports 
of  the  province  of  Manavi,  the  grade  varying 
considerably  between  good  Arriba  and  Balao  or 
Machala. 

“While  there  are  definite  periods  for  gathering 
these  crops,  more  or  less  cacao  is  gathered  in  ah 
the  districts  throughout  the  year. 

“There  are  a number  of  insects  that  seriously 
injure  the  pod  and  sometimes  produce  a failure 
of  the  crop.  Also  in  some  seasons  a hairy  cater- 
pillar appears  in  myriads,  sometimes  destroying 
them.  In  sections  more  elevated  above  sea  level, 
at  times  the  temperature  lowers  considerably, 
producing  what  is  called  a ‘helada,’  which  permits 
a pest  to  destroy  the  pod  and  the  beans  within 
them.  The  Ecuador  groves  have  suffered  to  a 
large  extent  by  this  pest.  The  pest  has  been  con- 
fused with  the  ordinary  one  found  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  after  a careful  study  of  it  Dr.  Rorer 
believes  it  due  to  a new  species  of  microscopic 
vegetable  growth.” — Lamm. 


INFORMATION  ON  VEGETABLE  OILS 
The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  prepared  the  following  outline  of 
standard  information  on  vegetable  oils,  which  it 
is  hoped  to  keep  up  to  date : 

Trade  lists;  world  raw-material  production 
(maps  showing  relative  production)  ; world  oil 
production  (maps  showing  production,  mills, 
etc.)  ; movement  in  international  trade  of  raw 
materials,  oils,  and  manufactured  products;  con- 
sumption by  countries  (how  consumed,  etc.) : 
competition  in  uses  between  vegetable  oils,  animal 
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fats,  and  other  food  products;  current  informa- 
tion concerning  crop  prospects,  stocks  of  raw 
material,  stocks  of  finished  product,  and  trade 
opportunities;  prices;  bibliography  of  standard 
literature. 

CACAO  IN  WEST  AFRICA 


In  15  Years  Exports  from  Gold  Coast  Have 
Risen  from  Nothing  to  200,000  Tons, 
Half  of  World  Supply 

“Y^ACAO  has  suffered  more  severely  from  the 
slump  in  values  than  almost  any  other 
African  product.  Prices  are  down  to  less  than 
half  what  they  were  a year  ago;  but  there  seems 
a disposition  now  on  the  part  of  sellers  to  resist 
further  reductions,”  writes  Theodore  Reute  in 
West  Africa.  “The  better  grades  of  West 
African  cacao  have  become  so  well  known  and  so 
well  liked  that  they  are  always  sure  of  good  in- 
quiry, so  long  as  sellers  do  not  indulge  in  flights 
of  fancy.  This  is  a triumph  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

“From  small  beginnings,  in  1905,  the  cacao  ex- 
port of  this  colony,  practically  nonexistent  before, 
has  continued  to  expand,  till  last  year  the  ex- 
ports from  the  Gold  Coast  alone  reached  the 
astounding  figure  of  .200,000  tons,  or  nearly  half 
of  the  world’s  supply.  This  is  due  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  the  administration,  which,  aroused 


by  the  successful  transportation  of  other  economic 
plants  from  their  natural  habitat,  determined  to 
see  if  it  were  not  possible  to  establish  the  growing 
of  cacao  as  a new  industry  among  the  none  too 
numerous  ones  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  neighboring 
lands.  Accordingly,  young  cacao  trees  or  beans 
of  the  most  suitable  variety  were  obtained,  agri- 
cultural stations  set  up,  and  practical,  proper 
methods  of  treating  trees  and  crop  shown  to  the 
people.” 


SHOWING  CHILDREN  ABOUT  COCOA 

Runkel  Bros.  Distribute  Display  Jars  to 
Exhibit  Four  Processes 
of  Manufacture 


/^\VER  1,000  display  jars,  depicting  the  four 
principal  stages  of  manufacturing  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  have  been  distributed  among  school 
teachers  by  Runkel  Bros.,  New1  York.  The  proj- 
ect is  thus  described  in  Printers’  Ink  Monthly: 
“By  means  of  an  interesting  exhibit,  which  may 
be  classed  as  an  advertising  specialty  stunt,  Run- 
kel Bros.,  New  York,  get  their  sales  message  into 
the  schoolroom.  More  than  a thousand  of  these 
exhibits  have  already  been  distributed  among 
teachers,  and,  since  each  has  been  sent  only  in 
response  to  actual  requests,  the  device  must  not 


COCOA  — CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  SWEETENED  COCOaI 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 


HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & 

CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS, 

Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in 

qualities  and  deliveries. 

Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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only  provide  a line  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
name  Runkel  before  children  but  meet  a real  edu- 
cational need  as  well. 

“The  four  display  jars  picture  the  different 
stages  of  cocoa  during  the  manufacturing  process. 
On  the  base  of  each  jar  is  a complete  description 
of  what  it  holds,  its  relation  to  the  finished 
product,  and  miscellaneous  information. 

“This  provides  the  instructor  with  all  the  neces- 
sary data  for  an  interesting  talk  on  cocoa.  No 
research  or  study  is  needed.  There  is  no  call  for 
a prepared  lecture,  because  all  of  the  essential 
facts  are  right  there.  The  teacher  simply  holds 
up  each  jar  in  turn  for  examination  by  the  class. 
At  the  same  time  the  contents  are  described  and 
the  manufacturing  story  told  simply  by  reading 
from  the  explanatory  text  on  its  base,  elaborating 
the  different  points  in  accordance  with  the  desired 
length  of  the  lecture. 

“These  exhibits  cost  about  $5  each.  Naturally 
that  prohibits  broadcast  distribution,  and  only 
those  teachers  who  actually  request  it  may  obtain 
the  display.  Furthermore,  they  must  explain  to 
what  uses  they  intend  putting  it.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  this  enhances  the  possibilities  of  the  dis- 
play’s being  placed  where  it  will  be  given  an 
honest  opportunity  to  serve  its  purpose. 

“Once  mailed,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the 
school  and  may  be  placed  on  permanent  display. 
Moreover,  by  making  it  the  property  of  the 


school,  when  a teacher  is  transferred,  which  is  not 
a rare  occurrence,  there  is  a good  possibility  of 
another  exhibit  being  requested  for  the  new  school.” 


FOR  SPECIFIC  COCOA  DUTY 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  15,  1921. — Stephen 
L.  Bartlett  of  Boston,  an  importer  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  asked  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  a rate  on  unsweetened  cocoa  powder 
of  lc.  a pound,  when  selling  at  20c.  a pound  or 
less  and  a rate  of  3c.  a pound  on  the  product  sell- 
ing above  20c.  He  drew  the  line  very  clearh- 
between  cocoa  and  chocolate  and  similar  products, 
which  he  said  were  confused  in  Congress. 

The  Underwood  Bill  provided  a rate  of  8% 
advalorem  on  unsweetened  cocoa  powder,  while 
the  Fordney  Bill  carries  a rate  of  17%  advalorem. 
However,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  eager  to  have  the 
advalorem  changed  to  a specific  duty. — Lamm. 


COCOA  TRADE  NOTES 


A cablegram  from  FrankforC  Germany,  on 
Dec.  21  reported  that  the  chocolate  works  of 

J.  D.  Gross  of  Berlin  were  being  incorporated 
with  12,000,000  marks  and  that  control  was 
•passing  to  the  Eitingen-Scheid  Co. 

The  Bhinx  Chocolate  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $20,000  by  P.  Pearlman, 

K.  Schneider,  and  M.  Kaufman. 


Java  Teas  of  Direct  Java  Plantation 
Import  Rubber 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 


BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  S FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 

MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS'  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CAS  AN  AS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


U.  s.  PAT.  o 99 , 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons ; will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper . 


iinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc, 


RED  HOOK 
NEW  YORK 


WINCHESTER 

VA. 
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B“i*  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 
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CA  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 
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WHAT  PREMIUMS  AND  HOW  TO  GIVE 

English  Novelty  Expert  Tells  Methods  of 
Using  Advertising  Premiums  to 
Get  Best  Results 


A CATALOG  of  advertising  novelties  recently 
**  issued  by  Francis  Rollings  & Co.,  London 
experts  in  this  field,  contains  an  analysis  of 
premiums  and  how  to  present  them,  which  is  of 
value  to  the  trade  in  this  country.  It  reads : 

‘‘The  giving  of  a novelty  is  a phase  of  publicity 
that  is  fast  coming  to  the  front,  chiefly  because 
the  tendency  is  to  give  something  useful  and 
valuable,  rather  than  ornamental. 

“It  is  well  to  consider  the  kind  of  article  best 
suited  to  the  trade  or  commodity,  and  the  char- 
acter of  appeal.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  give 
a novelty  that  will  be  carried  about,  at  others 
an  article  for  use  on  the  manager’s  desk,  or  it 
may  be  wiser  to  distribute  something  for  general 
office  use. 

. “Why  not  make  use  of  the  personal  gift,,  so 
that  maximum  business  will  result?  It  is  not  just 
a matter  of  throwing  a bone  to  a dog.  The  dog 
in  this  case  is  a person  who  may  highly  resent 
the  bone,  and  you  have  so  to  study  the  proposi- 
tion that  no  offense  can  be  taken  by  the  recipient, 
while  no  loss  of  dignity  is  incurred  by  the  giver. 
Make  the  gift  a pleasure  to  receive,  and  the  result 
is  assured. 

“It  never  pays  to  give  away  any  novelty  that 
is  likely  to  be  disappointing,  or  to  look  appar- 
ently cheap  and  poorly  constructed.  It  is  far 
better  to  give  away  100  novelties  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated and  well  kept  than  1,000  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Must  Be  Valuable  and  Useful 

“The  advertising  novelty  must  look  valuable 
and  be  valuable.  The  first  impression  must  be  a 
good  one,  for  unless  the  gift  be  inviting  it  may 
be  thrown  away.  The  most  inexpensive  novelty 
must  and  can  be  pleasing.  The  question  of  at- 
tractiveness must  be  decided  upon,  for  attrac- 
tion creates  interest  and  interest  begets  use. 

“Peculiar  as  it  may  seem,  originality  is  not 
by  any  means  essential  in  advertising . novelties. 
In  some  cases  I have  known  originality  to 
overpower  the  usefulness  of  the  article,  and  the 
whole  point  has  been  lost. 

“It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  without  usefulness 
the  advertising  novelty  is  practically  worthless 
to  the  giver  and  is  money  wasted.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  regular  use  of.  a 
gift  means  the  constant  advertising  of  the  giv- 
er’s name  or  goods. 


“Here  is  another  point  in  connection  with  con- 
stant use:  That  the  novelty,  besides  forming  a 

daily  reminder  of  the  firm’s  name  or  goods, 
gives  assistance  to  travelers  and,  more  import- 
ant still,  to  correspondence  that  may  be  sent 
drawing  attention  to  new  lines.  The  person  us- 
ing your  gift  can  hardly  refuse  to  see  your  trav- 
eler or  to  ignore  your  letters. 

“Without  question,  the  novelty  of  use  will  be 
kept  longer  than  the  novelty  of  looks.  The  or- 
namental is  to  be  encouraged,  but  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  useful.  A combination  of  the 
two  is  best. 

Importance  of  Durability 

“The  life  of  an  article  is  a most  important 
point  to  consider  when  choosing  your  novelty. 
Having  decided  it  shall  be  useful  and  attrac- 
tive, and  therefore  acceptable,  we  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  insure  that  the  period  during  which 
we  gather  shall  be  a long  one. 

“The  novelty  (I  prefer  to  call  it  the  personal 
advertising  medium)  that  takes,  the  place  of  a 
bought  article  undoubtedly  receives  the  greatest 
appreciation.  I have  seen  a pocketbook,  presented 
by  the  manager  of  a newspaper,  that  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  12  years  and,  highly  valued  by 
the  user,  still  has  many  years  before  it. 

“Leather-made  novelties  of  high-grade  material 
are  sure  to  be  well  preserved.  Memorandum 
books,  for  example,  are  always  in  demand,  and 
will  not  be  thrown  away  until  they  are  used  up 
—and  not  then  if  a refill  is  supplied.  The  send- 
ing of  a refill  is  a splendid  idea,  for  it  opens  up 
correspondence  between  the  giver  and  those  who 
desire  new  pages. 

“Conventional  as  a memorandum  book  may 
seem,  it  occupies  a place  of  its  own,  and  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  popular  of  advertising  nov- 
elties, and  is  the  one  choice  when  in  doubt. 

“A  notebook,  pencil  holder,  matchcase,  billcase. 
diary,  cigaret  case,  ashtray,  and  a host  of  other 
articles  are  all  used  constantly  throughout  the 
day.  These  can  be  made  use  of  for  business  pur- 
poses, and  it  will  be  found  that,  provided  the  ad- 
vertising inscription  is  unobtrusive,  they  will  be 
accepted,  appreciated,  and  used. 

Don’t  Over  advertise 

“Until  recently  the  novelties  given  have  been 
so  covered  with  advertising  matter  that  it  is 
evident  the  givers  in  some  cases  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  them  take  the  place  of  a cata 
log,  with  the  result  that  the  money  spent 
upon  them  has  been  worse  than  wasted,  having 
an  effect  the  very  contrary  to  that  desired.  The 
inscription  should  be  just  sufficient  to  identify 
the  gift  with  the  giver’s  name  or  goods. 

“The  receiver  of  something  for  which  he  has 
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Mr.  Merchant — 

Investigate! 

Before  you  order,  or  contract  for 
soap  flakes,  just  for  curiosity  sake, 
send  for  our  prices. 

You  will  then  realize  why  so  many 
merchants  are  making  a greater 
profit  — because  we  supply  soap 
flakes  at  astonishingly  low  prices. 

Yes,  we  supply  many  firms  with 
our  products  under  private  brands 
— it  helps  to  build  their  business. 

Just  for  curiosity  sake,  you  send 
for  our  prices. 

Lorimer  Soap  Co. 

217  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  WATCHES 

FOR  YOUR  PREMIUMS 

Special  Prices — NET  CASH — For  January 


in  any  assorted  Watches,  Express  Prepaid  at  above  prices.  Delive 

factory,  cased  and  adjusted  ourQwk  roo^^  °f  ^ ^ ^ We  guarantee  every  Watch  new  from  1 


ELGIN 

12  size 7-Jewel 

5-year  Case $8.05 

10-  “ “ 8.35 

20-  “ “ 9.45 

WALTHAM 

Extra $1.25 


ELGIN 

1 6-size — 7 -Jewel 


5-year  Case $7.35 

10-  “ “ 7.60 

20-  “ “ 9.05 


WALTHAM 

Extra 75  cents 


DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF— PUT  IT  OVER. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  JEWELRY  CO., 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide 


in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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paid,  even  if  it  be  of  cheap  and  nasty  type, 
is  willing  to  charge  the  cost  to  profit  and  loss; 
but  no  one  will  tolerate  a present  unworthy  of 
acceptance.  A poor  gift  is  worse  than  no  gift 
at  all.  An  inferior  or  useless  article  will  usually 
defeat  its  intended  purpose. 

“Steps  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  your  inscription  upon  the  novelty.  For  leath- 
er and  many  other  goods  it  should  be  gold- 
blocked  inside,  and  for  metal  goods  stamped  or 
engraved.  The  inscription  must  live  as  long 
as  the  article. 

“Never  have  too  many  words  on  the  article, 
for  it  is  better  to  have  a few  words  read  every 
day  than  a large  number  read  once  and  for- 
gotten. We  must  remember  that  an  advertising 
novelty  is  not  suitable  for  telling  a long  story. 

“Bad  distribution  will  sometimes  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  most  complete  advertising  novelty. 
Never  distribute  promiscuously. 

Presenting  the  Gift 

“If  an  article  is  worth  giving  away  at  all,  it 
is  worth  giving  away  in  a neat  wrapping  and 
packed  in  the  same  way  as  a sold  article,  and 
indeed  with  more  care.  It  is  not  wise,  either, 
to  put  advertising  matter  on  the  outside  wrap- 
ping, and  in  the  same  way  it  is  good  policy 
never  to  send  away  an  advertising  novelty  with- 
out some  accompanying  letter  or  greeting.  This 
letter  or  greeting  requires  careful  study  and  the 
use  of  tact. 

“It  will  be  found  frequently  that  the  traveler 
is  the  best  medium  for  the  distribution  of  the 
advertising  novelty,  as  this  method  not  only 
secures  goodwill  for  the  firm,  but  increases  the 
personal  regard  between  traveler  and  buyer. 

Same  Methods  with  the  Public 

“This  article  has  dealt  so  far  with  novelties 
suitable  for  presentation  to  business  men ; and, 
indeed,  business  men  are  the  usual  recipients. 
Nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when  for  some 
firms  novelties  must  be  distributed  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  same  principles  apply  here, 
however.  The  gift  must  be  acceptable  and  useful. 
Thus  a draper  might  distribute  tape  measures  to 
a selected  list  of  housewives;  a stationer,  calen- 
dars. 

“The  best  advertising  novelty  is  the  one  that 
isupplies  some  definite  want,  has  a real  use, 
either  personal  or  in  the  home  or  office,  and  is 
not  so  covered  with  advertising  as  to  become 
objectionable  to  the  receiver.” 


PREMIUM  PHOTOS  FOR  SALESMEN 


Pictures  of  80  Leading  Premiums  Arranged 
in  Loose-Leaf  Volume  to  Get 
and  Keep  Customers 

A PREMIUM  photo  catalog  of  24  loose  pages, 
**  which  illustrates  80  of  the  standard  pre- 
miums used  by  wagon-route  men,  is  being  prepared 
by  the  officers  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee 
Merchants*  Association  for  distribution  among 
members. 

They  are  to  be  sold  at  30c.  a copy,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  10  be  given  to  every  driver  to 
use  on  his  route;  also  that  they  be  charged  to  the 


latter,  so  he  will  not  waste  them.  An  edition  of 
1,800  will  be  printed  for  the  start.  Copies  will 
be  sent  to  manufacturers  from  whom  members 
buy  merchandise,  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
supply  pages  illustrating  their  goods. 

Sixteen  pages  of  items  to  be  sold  on  the  cash- 
accommodation  plan  will  be  prepared  for  the 
members,  which  may  be  used  as  part  of  the 
photo  catalog.  The  goods  displayed  in  the  latter 
may  be  sold  on  similar  terms. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  AS  A PREMll  M 


English  Bouillon  Maker  Given  Free  Pro- 
tection with  Weekly  Purchases 
of  Bottles  or  Cubes 


* | 'HE  giving  of  free  health  insurance  as  a pre- 

A mium  has  been  found  highly  profitable  by 
Oxo,  Ltd.,  the  English  manufacturer  of  bouillon 
in  cubes  and  bottles.  The  details  of  the  plan 
are  thus  described  by  the  Advertising  World,  a 
London  publication : 

“Oxo  offers  free  insurance  for  12  \veeks  in  the 
Eagle,  Star,  and  British  Dominions  Insurance  Co. 
against  temporary  disablement,  arising  from  17 
specified  illnesses,  and  gives  benefits  varying  from 
£1  10s.  to  £1  10s.  a week.  One  of  these  illnesses 
is  diphtheria,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  1919  there  were  officially  nearly  54,000 
cases  of  this  complaint  alone. 

“Those  who  insure  themselves  under  this 
scheme  pay  nothing;  all  they  do  is  to  buy  one  or 
more  bottles  of  Oxo,  or  an  equivalent  number  of 
Oxo  cubes,  at  the  usual  price,  and  these  purchases 
are  duly  recorded  on  a specially  devised  Oxo 
card.  A weekly  purchase  of  Is.  worth  of  Oxo, 
either  in  the  form  of  a bottle  or  of  cubes,  entitles 
to  a benefit  of  £1  10s.  a week,  and  5s.  worth 
entitles  to  £7  10s.  benefit  a week.  Every  person 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  is  entitled  to  apply 
for  the  insurance,  and  any  number  of  persons  in 
one  family  may  apply  to  be  insured. 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaflets  have  been 
sent  broadcast  inviting  the  public  to  avail  itself 
of  the  offer.  To  those  who  responded  was  sent 
a card,  which  constitutes  a policy  upon  the  com- 
pany’s receiving  the  acceptance  on  the  postcard  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  The  offer  is  for  a limited 
period  only,  and  purchases  have  to  be  made  every 
week  until  all  the  numbered  squares  have  been 
detached  from  the  insurance  card  by  the  dealer. 
This  card  must  be  taken  to  the  shop  every  time, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  dealer  a special  envelop  is 
supplied  by  Oxo  in  which  to  put  the  detached 
squares. 

“The  Oxo  directors  made  it  worth  the  while 
of  the  dealers  to  give  the  scheme  their  hearty 
cooperation  by  offering  them  an  extra  7^4%  on 
the  face  value  of  their  sales  to  insure  persons. 
The  effect  was  magical.  Retailers  responded  with 
enthusiasm. 

“The  increased  sales  of  Oxo  means,  of  course, 
increased  employment,  and  already  the  firm  has 
taken  on  about  900  extra  hands  to  cope  with  the 
increased  orders  received. 

“A  considerable  advertising  campaign  has  been 
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A PREMIUM 


Dear  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 


ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


Premium 

Chinaware 

We  are  America’s  leading  manufacturers  of 
premium  chinaware. 

We  offer  specials  on  100  and  42  piece  dinner 
sets,  and  31  piece  breakfast  sets. 

Illustrations  and  envelope  size  coupons  of 
sets  will  be  furnished  with  your  orders  at  best 
prices  obtainable. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  samples  to  any 
merchant  having  a commercial  rating. 

Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we  can  supply 
it. 

A special  premium  at  $1.25,  con- 
sisting of  12  pieces.  Send  $1.25 
and  we  will  forward  this  premium 
— if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
investment,  we  will  refund  the  re- 
mittance. 

McNicol-Corns  Co., 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

W rite  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pre*. 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China’*  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem.  Ohio 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

Est.  1S7S 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

CClTTV'T  Milling,  Cleaning,  Hulling, 

V EjEj  Separating  and  Picking. 

Parkers  nf  Tens  in  Styles.  Lead 
rutKerS  OJ  1 eas  packages  a specialty. 

..  Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Cups  and  Saucers 

FOR  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTING  CO. 

871  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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adopted  to  give  publicity  to  the  insurance  scheme, 
both  in  the  press  and  by  means  of  window  bills, 
booklet  distribution,  and  counter  leaflets.  _ Every 
advertisement  was  keyed.  As  a beginning  14- 
inch  triple-column  space  was  taken  in  nearly  all 
the  leading  London  and  provincial  dailies,  and 
slightly  smaller  space  in  various  special  publica- 
tions. It  was  rather  curious,  as  showing  that  the 
life  of  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  press  is 
sometimes  longer  than  generally  supposed,  that 
up  to  Oct.  8 replies  were  received  from  an  ad- 
vertisement that  had  appeared  on  Sept.  19.  In 
addition  big-space  special  advertisements  ap- 
pealing to  grocers  and  other  dealers  were  in- 
serted in  the  trade  papers.” 

WATCHES  DEMANDED  AS  PREMIUMS 


Elgin  and  Waltham  Companies  Working 
Night  and  Day  to  Take  Care  of  Lost 
Trade  of  Foreigners 

THE  oldtime  belief  that  anything  imported 
was  better  than  a similar  article  of  Ameri- 
can make  seems  to  have  departed,  at  least  as  far 
as  watches  are  concerned.  The  change  in  view- 
point is  said  to  have  been  particularly  pronounced 
since  the  war,  and  the  Elgin  and  Waltham  com- 


One  of  the  Available  Premiums 


panies,  which  make  probably  the  best  known  of 
American  watches,  are  working  night  and  day  to 
take  care  of  the  trade. 

The  New  England  Watch  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters at  387  Washington  St.,  Boston,  which  is  hav- 
ing a run  on  these  watches  for  use  as  premiums, 
reports : 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  premium  business 
has  it  been  so  essential  to  offer  American-made 
articles  of  merit  as  now,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  offering  an  Elgin  or  Waltham  watch 
as  a premium  are  unlimited;  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  inferior  foreign  watches  that  pre- 
mium users  have  been  compelled  to  distribute 
during  the  last  five  years  owing  to  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  price. 

“But  today,  when  we  can  supply  an  American 
watch  guaranteed  to  be  new  and  in  best  possible 
condition,  direct  from  factory,  there  is  no  reason 
for  premium  users  to  continue  patronizing  for- 
eign firms.  Even  though  they  seem  satisfactory 
at  first,  they  are  found  imperfect  in  a short  time, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  any  watchmaker.” 

These  companies  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  the  12s  or  smaller  watches  for  men, 
but,  owing  to  the  easy  manufacture  of  16s,  these 
may  be  turned  out  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 


"foreshadows 
Satisfaction 


koasted  and 
Packed  by 
S ational  Grocer 
Company 
MilU  Detroit 


Have  you  someone  in  your 
home  who  knows  good 
coffee?  Want  to  give  him  a 
real  treat? 

Buy  good  coffee  for  him — Light- 
house. Its  goodness  in  the  can 


foreshadows  the  best  cup  ol 
coffee  he  ever  drank. 

Remember — Lighthouse.  At 
your  grocer’s  in  the  whole 
bean  or  steel  cut — always  in  a 
round  can. 


The  National  Grocer  Co.,  Detroit,  Endeavors  to  In- 
troduce a “Different”  Atmosphere  Into  the  Advertising 
of  Its  Lighthouse  Coffee. 


IRAK’S  IMPORT  DUTIES 
Irak,  Persia,  has  increased  its  import  duty  on 
tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  other  groceries  from  11% 
to  15%  advalorem,  taking  effect  last  Sept.  5. 


Tumblers 

Belmont  Tumblers 

Plain,  or  optic,  or  light  cuttings, 
white  or  colored  enamel  designs. 

THE  BELMONT  TUMBLER  CO. 

BELLAIRE,  OHIO 
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NEEDLE  BOOKS 


11  H 


We  import  our  own  Needles,  carry  finished  high 
class  Needle  Books  in  Stock — any  style — any  price, 
from  $25.00  per  1000  books  up — can  be  used  for 
Premium,  mail  order,  souvenir  or  specialty  adver- 
tising, or  as  insert  in  package  Coffee  and  Tea. 

Memo  Book 
— Common 
Sense 
Reminder 

Loose  leaf,  indi- 
vidual coupon  for 
each  memo,  tear 
out  when  finished, 
big  value  for  little 
money  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium, 
imprint  Gold 
Bronze  inside 
front  cover. 

Yes:  We  have  other  articles  for 
Premium  and  Specialty  Advertising 

Dept.  T 

L & M.  L.  HIRSCH,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


TO  OUR 
HARVEST 
CUSTOMERS 


BEST  WISHES 
for  the 
NEW  YEAR! 


FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


THINK 


OF  THE  BIG  PROFITS 

AND  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
SECURED  BY  HANDLING 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

PACKED  UNDER  YOUR  OWN  LABEL 

THEY  ALWAYS  REPEAT! 

BAKING  POWDER 
MAROONS 

COCOANUT  CREME  CUSTARD 
LEMON  PIE  FILLING 
CHOCOLATE  DESSERT 
CREAM  PIE  FILLING 
MARSHMALLOW  CREME 
KREAM-LITE 
CERO-BUTTER 
EXTRACTS  Non-Alcoholic 
COCOA 


Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

“Exponents  of  Better  Living  for  Less" 

CHICAGO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


I THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 

! 

§ 
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WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  RETAILERS? 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Man  Points 
Out  Weaknesses  in  Business  Meth- 
ods— Too  Many  Grocers 

A STATEMENT  on  retailing,  particularly  the 
grocers,  that  has  excited  earnest  comment 
throughout  the  trade  is  that  made  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Nation’s  Business  by  Alvin  E, 
Dodd,  manager  of  the  Domestic  Distribution  De- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  says  that  there  are  484,000  retail  grocers  in 
the  United  States,  an  average  of  one  to  every  48 
families,  which  is  134,000  stores  above  the  gener- 
ally accepted  estimate,  and  also  that  the  list  of 
failures  is  appalling.  Mr.  Dodd  writes: 

“The  retailers  of  this  country  are  on  trial. 
That’s  the  statement  of  a paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  one  class  of  retailers.  It’s  a broad 
statement,  too  broad  perhaps,  but  it  reflects  a 
widely  held  opinion. 

“Listen  to  any  general  talk  of  prices,  and  some- 
one is  ready  with  the  charge  that  the  retailer  has 
not  done  his  share,  that  raw  materials  are  down, 
that  the  manufacturer  has  cut  prices,  but  the  man 
who  is  closest  to  the  community  is  holding  on. 

“Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  legis- 
lation, that  discredited  cure-all  of  economic  ills, 
that  shall  require  the  licensing  of  retailers;  that 
shall  limit  the  number  of  stores;  that  shall  fix 
the  margin  of  profit  on  any  commodity.  Quack 
remedies  all,  but  they  would  not  be  talked  about 
if  there  were  not  a public  ready  to  listen. 

A Grocery  for  Every  48  Families 
“There  may  be  truth  in  the  charge  that  there 
are  too  many  retailers.  Let  us  look  at  some  fig- 
ures. There  was  in  1920  a grocery  store  to  every 
218  persons  in  the  United  States,  a total  of  484,092 
grocery  stores.  Statisticians  used  to  figure  five 
persons  to  a family.  This  is  perhaps  too  many. 
Let’s  say  four  and  a half.  That  gives  us  a gro- 
cery store  for  every  48  families,  and  on  the  esti- 
mated family  budget  each  retail  grocer  has  an 
annual  business  of  only  $9,400. 

“Those  figures  talk  for  themselves.  Other  re- 
tailing lines  are  almost  as  bad.  Think  of  a shoe 
store  for  165  families  and  a candy  store  for  every 
400! 

“This  is  a condition  that  takes  care  of  itself,  of 
course.  The  weak  ones  eventually  go  to  the  wall. 
The  record  of  business  failures,  that  infant  mor- 
tality table  of  retailers,  shows  how  fast  and  how 
young  they  die.  In  1920  one  retail  grocer  out  of 
every  200  failed.  In  the  five  years  past  there  were 


7,500  recorded  retail  failures  a year  with  an  aver- 
age liability  of  more  than  $1,600  each.  There’s 
a danger  signal  for  the  retailer  right  there. 

The  Problem  of  Employees 

“There  are  two  questions  that  retailers  are 
asking  themselves : 

“1.  How  can  I meet  the  reduced  prices  that  are  de- 
manded of  me  when  so  much  of  my  essential  upkeep  can- 
not be  reduced?  My  rent  is  not  coming  down,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  reduce  wages. 

“2.  When  I have  reduced  prices,  how  can  I convince 
my  buying  public  that  they  are  down  as  far  as  they  can 
go? 

“That  first  question  might  be  made  shorter  and 
fit  most  cases— How  can  I sell  more  goods? 

“Let  it  be  remembered  by  every  retailer  that 
there  is  always  more  business  for  the  man  who 
will  study  his  market  and  goes  out  with  the  firm 
intention  of  getting  it. 

“It  is  true  of  the  retailer  throughout  the  country 
that  he  has  been  unwilling  to  reduce  wages,  and 
wages  constitute  more  than  half  his  total  expense. 
The  investigations  made  by  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  showed  that  in 
that  line  $55  out  of  every  $100.  of  total  expense 
was  paid  out  in  wages  and -salaries. 

“The  large  retailer,  then,  unwilling  to  reduce 
wages,  has  been  forced  to  do  two  things, — reduce 
the  number  of  employees  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  those  retained.  This  suggests  the  need  of  job 
analysis  for  every  retailer,  whether  his  store  is 
small  or  large.  And  job  analysis  doesn’t  mean  the 
hiring  of  an  expert  and  the  addition  of  elaborate 
bookkeeping.  A very  simple  record  system  will 
teach  any  retailer  who  has  no  such  system  a lot 
of  what  his  staff,  perhaps  a lot  of  what  he  him- 
self, is  doing  or  isn’t  doing. 

“But,  after  all,  what  the  retailer  wants  is  not 
to  get  rid  of  employees  but  to  get  more  sales  per 
employee.  The  principle  of  discharging  employees 
to  reduce  expenses  has  one  great  defect:  every 
wage  reduction  is  a reduction  in  the  buying  powei 
of  the  community.  Therefore  the  discharge  of  an 
employee  should  be  the  last  thing  to  be  considered 
in  reducing  expenses. 

“Successfully  to  meet  present  conditions,  then, 
calls  for  closer  watching  of  what  goes  on  inside 
■ the  retailer’s  store.  He  must  know  what  his  men 
are  doing  as  he  has  never  known  before.  He 
can’t  afford  not  to.  It’s  what  he  doesn’t  know 
that  is  hurting  him. 

“Right  now,  when  he  is  the  target  of.  public 
criticism,  the  retailer  who  would  justify  his  right 
to  live  needs  to  buy  wisely,  and  to  buy  wisely  he 
must  keep  in  touch  with  affairs  outside  his  store. 

Outside  Activity  Necessary 

“There  are  three  things  that  the  retailer  should 
do.  which  too  often  he  neglects: 
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THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

When  a housewife  asks  for  a nationally  advertised  product  she 
should  have  it,  and  progressive,  up-to-date  grocers  will  always  give 
preference  to  nationally  advertised  foods.  There  is  no  substitute  for 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

You  can  grind  up  any  old  thing  and  call  it  a breakfast  food,  but 
there  is  only  one  Shredded  Wheat.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly 
cooked  cereal  food  and  combines  deliciously  with  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
creamed  vegetables  and  creamed  meats.  Nothing  can  take  its  place. 

We  have  spent  millions  to  create  a demand  for  it.  In  supplying  this 
demand  you  make  a quick  turnover  and  a fair  profit. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THANK  YOU!! 

for  your  cooperation  throughout  nineteen  twenty-one.  We  will 
highly  appreciate  your  continued  interest  for  nineteen  twenty-two. 


A REMINDER: 


COFFEF 


means  soluble  coffee  to  the  consumer. 

EVERY  CAN  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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“1.  Keep  better  informed  on  trade  conditions  by  better 
use  of  trade  journals. 

“2.  Get  in  closer  touch  with  his  markets. 

“3.  Join  with  his  neighboring  merchants,  even  his  rivals, 
in  trade  conferences. 

“The  first  of  these  ought  not  to  need  mentioning, 
but  it  does.  Every  branch  of  retailing  has  one  or 
more  periodicals  which  carry  market  news,  notes 
of  style  changes,  selling  hints,  and  the  man  who 
‘hasn’t  time’  for  them  hasn’t  time  to  attend  to  his 
own  business. 

“The  second  suggestion  is  harder.  It  costs  to 
go  to  New  York  or  Chicago,  yet  I know  a de- 
partment-store proprietor  in  a small  city  a thous- 
and miles  away  who  makes  a trip  to  New  York 
twice  a month  and  is  convinced  that  it  pays  him. 
If  that  can’t  be  done,  there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  resident  buyers  who,  for  moderate  charges, 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  out-of-town. retailer. 

“There’s  another  development  in  buying  that 
the  wise  retailer  will  watch, — the  group  buying 
by  a number  of  small  retailers  united  to  secure 
better  prices,  better  goods,  and  more  salable  styles. 

Convincing  the  Public 

“These  are  a few  of  the  outstanding  ways  in 
which  the  retailer  of  today  can  keep  in  better 
touch  with  his  markets,  both  selling  and  buying; 
but  how  shall  he  convince  his  buying  public  that 
his  prices  are  on  a level  as  low  as  he  can  fairly 
make  it,  a level  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
revised  prices  on  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
articles,  of  which  the  public  is  constantly  being 
told  through  the  newspapers? 

“There  are  two  ways  worth  considering.  One 
is  to  emphasize  Mr.  Hoover’s  suggestion  that 
people  be  invited  to  shop  around ; to  convince 
themselves  that  the  retailer’s  prices  are  as  fair 
as  can  be  found.  If  they  aren’t  the  retailer  ought 
to  know  it,  and  if  they  are  the  buyer  ought  to 
know  it.  There  is  keen  competition  in  the  retail 
field,  and  no  retailer  is  going  to  keep  prices  above 
his  competitors’,  not  if  he  knows  it.  The  trouble 
with  the  retailer  is  that  all  too  often  he  doesn’t 
know  what  is  going  on  around  him ; he  hasn’t 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  big  retailer,  that  his 
neighbor’s  prices  are  of  vast  importance  to  him. 

“One  large  drygoods  store  offers  $1  for  every 
case  brought  to  its  attention  of  goods  being  sold 
by  a rival  at  a lower  cost.  I know  that  one 
woman  picks  up  $25  a week  from  that  store.  Do 
they  grumble  at  paying?  Not  a bit!  They’re 
getting  a service  worth  hundreds.” 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  ADS  READ 


Three  Novel  Methods  Followed  by  Re- 
tailers Which  Brought  Big  Returns 
from  Local  Advertising 

By  Harold  F.  Podhaski 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

TTHE  best  policy  to  pursue  in  newspaper  adver- 
A tising  is  to  set  aside  each  month,  or  each 
year  as  you  prefer,  a small  percentage  of  your 
gross  income  for  that  purpose.  As  most  mer- 
chants probably  follow  this  policy,  it  need  not 
be  discussed.  My  purpose  is  to  show  how  two 
stores  in  the  South  make  their  investment  pro- 
duce from  25%  to  50%  better  results  by  making 


their  ads  so  interesting  that  people  read  them 
almost  as  regularly  as  they  read  the  news  columns. 

A store  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  its  advertisements  of  an  edi- 
torial nature  at  frequent  intervals,  of  having  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  public,  mainly  on 
subjects  of  a merchandising  nature.  These  talks 
are  sometimes  on  Service,  sometimes  on  Deliv- 
ery, on  Credit,  on  Industrial  and  Civic  Develop- 
ment, etc.,  and  also  discuss  matters  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Knoxville  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  store  or  to  mer- 
chandising. No  effort  is  made  toward  what 
would  be  termed  direct  advertising,  or  to  sell 
goods.  They  are  such  reading  as  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  on  the  paper’s  editorial  page,  save 
that  in  most  cases  the  discussion  has  to  do  with 
the  policies  of  this  particular  store. 

The  idea  is  a good  one,  because  such  advertis- 
ing's off  the  beaten  track,  and  is  a welcome  relief 
from  the  usual  type  of  newspaper  publicity.  Each 
advertisement  occupies  space  of  about  10-inch 
depth  and  three-column  width,  and  is  headed. 
“The  Editor  Says.” 

The  Lure  of  Uncle  Ben 
Another  plan  used  to  attract  attention  to  its 
advertising  is  that  of  a store  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  In  nearly  every  one  of  its  ads  a small 
space  is  squared  off  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner,  in  which  is  a small  pen  drawing  of  a 
rural  character  whom  the  store  calls  “Uncle  Ben.’ 
Below  this  picture  each  day  there  is  some  brief 
statement  by  Uncle  Ben,  who  has  come  to  be 
recognized  among  readers  of  Chattanooga  news- 
papers as  quite  an  original  philosopher.  The 
store  has  made  Uncle  Ben  an  institution,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  turn  to  the 
store’s  advertising  every  day  just  to  read  what 
the  old  man  has  to  say.  Of  course  they  can 
hardly  help  seeing  the  store’s  advertisement.  - 
Here  are  two  recent  statements  by  Uncle  Ben 
that  will  give  a better  idea  of  the  plan: 

“Well,  I see  Cy  Jones  has  taken  down  one  of 
his  windmills  because  he  said  there  wasn’t  enough 
wind  this  summer  to  run  both  of  ’em.” 

“The  best  thing  for  a male  or  female  nag  in 
matrimonial  harness  is  a little  horse  sense.” 

The  Public  as  *Ad  Writers 
While  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to  resort 
to  prize  contests  to  attract  attention  to  your 
store  or  its  advertising,  there  are  times  when  the 
contest  idea  can  -be  used  to  excellent  advantage. 
At  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  recently  more  than  50  mer- 
chants, representing  every  line  of  retailing, 
cooperated  in  a rewritten  telegram  contest  that 
really  proved  a winner,  for  thousands  of  people 
took  part  in  it  and  everybody  in  Knoxville  was 
talking  about  it  at  the  time  it  was  in  progress. 
In  an  issue  of  the  Knoxville  Daily  Sentinel 
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Making'  this  New  Year 
the  Best  Year 

Your  profits  for  1922  depend  largely  on 
your  decisions  this  month  with  regards  to 
the  products  you  are  going  to  handle  and 
push. 

Syrup  is  one  of  them.  Why  not  center 
your  efforts  on  a syrup  that  has  earned  the 
good  will  and  preference  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women— that  sells  steadily 
every  season  in  the  year  and  that  is  backed 
by  national  advertising  and  protected  by  a 
name  that  stands  for  highest  quality 
throughout  America? 

This  syrup  is  Domino  Syrup. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

Sweeten  it  with  Domino” 

Granulated.  Tablet.  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown. 
Golden  Syrup 
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some  50  ads  were  published,  each  representing  a 
facsimile  of  a Western  Union  telegram.  Several 
pages  were  required  for  all  of  them.  Each  sep- 
arate advertisement,  or  telegram,  carried  a mes- 
sage supposedly  from  some  customer  to  that  par- 
ticular store,  which  provided  the  copy  for  the 
store’s  advertisement.  They  were  all  from  50  to 
100  words  in  length,  and  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  rewritten  telegrams  of  25  words. 

Several  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  telegrams.  In  addition  to  the  news- 
paper offering  prizes,  each  merchant  also  gave 
prizes  for  the  best  rewritten  messages. 

COFFEE  SHOWCASES 

Novel  Ideas  That  Simplify  Handling  Coffee 
Are  Featured  in  Manufacturer’s 
House  Organ 

THE  latest  issue  of  the  house  organ  of  the 
Hobart  Mfg.  C.,  Troy,  O.,  has  a page  devoted 
to  coffee  showcases,  in  which  the  following  de- 
scriptive matter  appears  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying double  picture : 

“This  bulk  coffee  show  case  in  the  upper 
photograph  is  made  by  the  Trusbin  Mfg.  Co.  of  St. 
Louis.  It  seems  to  possess  features  that  should 
be  positively  required  of 
a coffee  showcase  by 
every  merchant  who  pur- 
chases one.  Principal 
among  these  is  the  ‘fill 
at  the  top  and  discharge 
at  the  bottom  feature.’ 

This,  of  course,  allows  no 
coffee  to  become  stale  in 
the  case ; not  a single 
berry  can  dodge  its 
course. 

“The  novelty  feature 
of  this  case,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  prac- 
tical and  convenient,  lies 
in  the  system  by  which 
any  one  of  the  three 
grades  of  bulk  coffee  is 
immediately  drawn  to  the 
common  outlet,  into  sack 
on  scale.  Each  of  the 
three  compartments  holds 
50  pounds  of  coffee. 

“The  lower  photograph 
shows  Irving  Wilson  of 
our  Canadian  organiza- 
tion grinding  coffee  on  a 
Hobart  Model  No.  27, 
which  is  seated  in  the  small  two-grade  bulk  coffee 
display  case.  This  case  is  made  in  Canada. 

“Note  how  simple  yet  attractive  it  is,  and  that 
it  carries  the  necessary  up-to-the-minute  features. 
While  it  would  very  likely  be  unpractical  for 
merchants  in  the  United  States  to  purchase  this 
case,  it  seems  probable  that  something  very  sim- 
ilar to  it  could  be  secured  from  showcase  manu- 
facturers in  this  country.” 


A LESSON  ON  COFFEE  BREWING 

Hotel  Adviser  Discourses  on  Problem^Tliat 
Confront  a Popular-Price 
Eating  Place 

HENRY  SWEETSSON,  in  his  Hotel  Letter, 
writes  as  follows  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  a restaurant  man  who  didn’t  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  coffee  he  served: 

“ ‘What’s  the  matter  with  our  coffee  ?’  So 
writes  one  of  our  readers,  and  he  submits  samples 
of  some  20c.,  24c.,  and  28c.  coffee,  saying  that  he  ' 
runs  a popular-price  dining  room  and  that,  while 
his  20c.  coffee  seemed  to  be  preferred,  not  any  of 
the  patrons  enthused  over  his  24c.  or  even  28c. 
grades  when  he  tried  them  out. 

“Our  reply  to  this  inquirer  was  that,  first,  being 
a popular-price  eating  place,  perhaps  his  trade  had 
not  been  educated  up  to  the  24c.  and  28c.  grades ; 
that  coffee,  like  tobacco,  was  a matter  of  taste 
education  or  ‘taste  habit’;  i.  e.,  a Lucky  Strike 
cigaret  smoker  does  not  care  for  a high-grade 
Turkish  cigaret,  or  vice  versa;  secondly,  our  im- 
pression was  that  his  coffee  might  be  stale  (fer- 
mented), for  the  time  consumed  in  transporting 
roasted  and  ground  coffee  1,000  miles  or  so  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  a product  whose  delicious  and 
volatile  aroma  must  be  preserved. 

“When  one  realizes  that  delicate  and  volatile 
perfumes  are  lost  when  exposed  to  air,  then  it  is 
easily  understood  why  aroma  that  is  incased  in 
natural  vegetable  fat,  which  composes  a coffee  bean 
to  the  extent  of  11%  to  13%,  may  be  lost. 

“This  large  percentage  of  fixed  fat  surrounding 
the  1/2000  but  most  valuable  part  of  coffee  breaks 
down  immediately  after  coffee  is  roasted,  beginning 
fermentation  that  works  on  the  fibrous  oil  cells, 
thereby  liberating  the  aromatic  substance  called 
‘caffeol  or  caffeone,’  commonly  known  as  aroma. 

“Those  who  are  familiar  with  butter  and  similar 
fatty  matter  know  that,  having  been  heated  some- 
time before,  they  lose  their  delightful  taste  and 
become  stale,  because  the  aromatic  principal  has 
escaped,  leaving  the  rancid  jafe  to  be  eaten  or 
drunk  without  any  delightful  flavors  to  make  them 
palatable. 

“In  serving  coffee  to  customers  it  is  well  to 
analyze  one’s  trade  (class  of  patrons)  and  buy 
accordingly;  then  purchase  only  fresh  roasted 
coffee  of  that  particular  grade,  and  in  quantities 
and  fixed  deliveries  that  will  insure  only  a few 
days’  supply  on  hand  at  any  time,  being  sure  that 
it  is  ground  quite  fine  and  kept  in  a container  that 
will  not  let  the  aroma  escape. 

“Many  coffee  dispensers  are  discarding  the  old 
bag  method,  feeling  that  better  results  are  attained 
by  filtering  the  brew  through  Japanese  paper  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a perforated  basin  suspended  over 
(not  submerged  into)  the  reservoir,  and  letting 
boiling  water  percolate  through  the  ground  coffee 
for  15  to  20  minutes,  so  that  the  butter  fats  will 
rise  to  the  top  and  all  parts  of  the  coffee  deposit 
be  equally  susceptible  to  the  flow  of  hot  water. 

“Another  valuable  point  to  remember  in  coffee 
preparation  is  to  keep  the  urn  heated  almost,  to  a 
boiling  point,  to  keep  urns  clean,  and  permit  no 
leaks. 

“This  answers  in  a measure  ‘What’s  the  matter 
with  my  coffee?’  Still,  the  t/ouble  might  not  lie 


This  shows  two  coffee 
showcases  that  have 
many  novel  advantages 
for  the  retail  grocer. 
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L/AST  YEAR,  the  American  people  drank  1,325,304,000 
pounds  of  coffee.  This  means  sixty-two  and  a half  pounds 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

Are  you  selling  the  coffee  which  will  bring  you  your 
share  of  this  tremendous  business? 

You  will  find  you  can  sell  Yuban  to  customers  whose 
trade  you  have  never  been  able  to  get.  You  will  find 
Yuban  will  repeat  as  no  other  coffee  does. 


ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


More  than  20,000  Dealers 
are  now  selling 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest” 


ASTOR  COFFEE 

in  the  new  “Vac-Kept”  can. 
Write  at  once  for  the  inter- 
esting story.  Don’t  delay. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190-198  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago — THE  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide 


in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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either  with  the  coffee  or  the  urn  or  the  method 
of  its  brew.  Many  first-class  hotels  do  not  pur- 
chase a high-price  coffee,  but  serve  pure  cream 
(charging  in  such  cases  10c.  a cup  or  even  25c. 
a pot).  Pure  cream  gives  a rich,  smooth  body 
to  coffee  and  delights  the  drinker.  Many  popular- 
price  restaurants  serve  fresh  and  condensed  milk 
(half  and  half)  with  their  coffee,  either  mixed 
with  or  separate  from  the  beverage.  This  gives 
the  much  desired  body,  smooth  drinking  qualities, 
and  enables  the  dispenser  to  sell  it  at  a profit  of 
5c.  a cup.  Skimmed  milk  alone  will  spoil  the  best 
coffee  brewed.” 


FLY  PAPER  IS  CHEAPER 
The  O.  & M.  Thum  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
manufacturer  of  Tanglefoot  fly  paper,  has  reduced 
the  price  for  1922  to  $4.15  a case,  a cut  of  60c. 
This  will  enable  the  retailer  to  sell  at  the  old 
price  of  two  double  sheets  for  5c.  and  make  a 
profit  of  50%. 


WHY  CUSTOMERS  WERE  LOST 
A recent  investigation  was  made  of  a list  of 
197  households  to  . determine  why  they  had 
changed  their  retail  patronage.  It  was  shown 
that  over  40%  of  the  lost  customers  was  made  so 
because  of  faults  directly  traceable  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  sales  people. 

A summary  of  the  results  showed : 


Indifference  47 

Attempted  substitution 24 

Errors  18 

Tricky  methods 18 

Slow  # deliveries 17 

Overinsistence  16 

Insolence  16 

Unnecessary  delays  in  service 13 

Tactless  policies 11 

Poorly  arranged  stcre.  . . . 9 

Ignorance  of  goods 5 

Refusal  of  exchange  goods 3 


COFFEE  HOUSE  THAT  NEVER  CLOSES 
The  new  Hotel  Texas  at  Fort  Worth  has  a 
coffee  house  that  never  closes.  Its  key  was  tied 
to  a balloon  and  sent  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
when  it  was  opened. 

NEW  STORE  AT  CASPER,  WYO. 

The  Pigeon  Tea  & Coffee  Co.  is  the  name  of 
a new  concern  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  a former  salesman  of  the 
Morey  Mercantile  Co.  of  Denver.  It  occupies 
half  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  Zuttermeister 
Building  and  handles  only  teas,  coffees,  spices, 
coconuts,  cocoa  and  peanut -butter. 


MARIONVILLE  ON  THE  MAP 


Grocer  Compton  Writes  an  Ad  of  His 
Business  That  Attracts  Notice 
Throughout  the  Nation 


IF  anybody  outside  of  that  particular  part  ot 
1 Lawrence  County,  Missouri,  prior  to  last 
month,  had  been  asked  where  Marionville  was, 
the  odds  would  have  been  a thousand  to  one 
against  his  knowing  that  it  existed  at  all. 

But  along  came  an  ad  in  the  Marionville  Free 
Press,  and  the  writer  of  the  ad  and  Marionville 

WHY  PICK  ON  US? 

# 

The  woods  are  full  of  ameteur  economists 
who  claim  that  prices  of  Groceries  will 
shortly  return  to  pre-war  levels.  Will  they? 
Yes,  they  sure  will — 

When  hard  coal  is  back  to  $9.00  per  ton , 

When  railroad  fares  are  back -to  2c  per  mile; 

When  gasoline  is  back  to  10c  per  gallon, 

When  house  rent  is  back  to  $5.00  per  month; 

When  a square  meal  can  be  had  for  a quarter, 

When  farm  labor  is  back  to  $15.00  per  month ; 

When  shaves  are  back  to  10c; 

When  freight  rate  from  New  Yark,  now  $1.84,  is  bac  to  97c. 
When  clothes  are  back  to  $15.00  a suit; 

When  money  is  back  to  5 per  cent; 

When  cooks  are  back  at  $5.00  per  week; 

When  haircuts  are  back  to  a quarter. 

When  movies  are  back  to  a nickel; 

When  a car-wash  is  back  at  a dollar; 

When  ice  cream  is  back  at  a dime; 

When  a doctor’s  call  is  back  at  two  bucks; 

When  a newspaper  is  back  at  a penny. 

For  the  love  of  Mike,  why  expect  the  manufacturer,  whole-  ; 
saler  and  retailer  of  Groceries  to  go  the  route  alone?  Why 
expect  us  and  no  one  else  to  go  back  to  pre-war  prices?'  Why 
pick  on  us, 

We  are  ahead — ’way  ahead  of  the  procession.  Now  let  the 
barbers  and  the  movie  houses,  and  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
soft  drink  parlors,  and  the  landlords,  and  the  hotels  and  res- 
taurants and  the  draymen,  and  the  bankers  cut  their  prices 
and  catch  up  with  us.  It’s  time  for  us  to  pick  on  somebody. 
We’ve  been  the  goat  long  enough. 

In  another  column  see  our  large  list  of  of  Groceries  at  pre- 
war prices. 

, COMPTON  GROCER  CO.  ' j 

“WHERE  PRICE  TELLS  AND  QUALITY  SELLS." 

_______________________ 

The  Ad  That  Made  Marionville 

burst  into  national  fame.  A nearby  grocery  paper 
reproduced  the  ad  with  comments,  other  exchanges 
picked  it  up,  and  mail  came  in  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  United  States,  thousands  of  letters 
asking  for  copies  and  making  comments. 

The  writer  of  the  ad  was  A,  H.  Compton,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Compton  Grocer  Co.  He  struck  a 
new  note  in  the  ad,  as  is  seen  in  the  reproduction 
herewith,  which  is  a cut  made  from  the  original. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers'  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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Out  in  Front 


The  necessary  money,  coupled  with  a 
favorable  reputation,  has  gained  for  us 
this  position  out  in  front. 

To  bring  our  sales  of  green  coffee  to 
their  present  large  volume  required 
much  more  than  mere  money.  In  later 
issues  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  made  for 
the  success  of  this  business. 


Daniel  M.  Enright 

112  Front  St.  New  York 
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Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Member  and  Licensed  Grader  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Representing 

J.  C.  MELLO  & CO. 

A.  FERREIRA  & CO. 

LEME  FERREIRA  & CO. 

SANTOS 

ROCHIA  FARIA  & CO. 

RIO 


Direct  Agents  MEXICO  COLOMBIA  VENEZUELA 


CAREFUL  SELECTIONS  OF  SPOT  SANTOS  AND  MILDS  CHEERFULLY  SENT 

UPON  REQUEST 


The  Standard  of 

Purity  and  Quality 

— LF— 

MOCHA 

L B Longberry  Harrar 

LIVIERATO-KIDDE  CO 

Largest  Importers  of  Mocha 

26  OLD  SLIP  NEW  YORK 

Corner  Front  SI. 

Cable  Address,  “MOCHA” 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


WILLIAM  L.  MYATT 
of  the  Morey  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver 

See  page  1 96 
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COLOMBIA,  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COFFEE  PORTS  AND  DISTRICTS 


COFFEE,  THE  MAINSTAY  OF  COLOMBIA 

C “Around  coffee  revolves  the  economic  condition  of  the  entire  coun- 
try,” and  its  production  lias  doubled  since  1906.  C The  World  War 
diverted  nearly  all  of  Colombia’s  coffee  exports  from  Europe  to  the 
Lnited  States.  C The  famous  Magdalena  River,  which  carries  most  of 
it  down  to  the  sea,  is  becoming  more  congested  every  year,  and  the 
need  for  railroads  is  imperative.  Cl  The  author  of  this  article  takes  the 
reader  through  the  famous  coffee  districts  of  the  country,  describing 
where  it  is  grown,  its  marketing  problems,  and  gives  a graphic  account 
of  the  entire  industry,  even  to  the  bags  used  and  the  details  of  financing 
the  exports. 

By  P.  L.  Bell 

United  States  Trade  Commissioner 


/^OFFEE  is  the  principal  export  of  Colombia, 
^ far  outranking  all  other  articles  and  furnishing 
the  basis  of  exchange  and  the  balance  of  trade 
through  which  the  country  supplies  itself  with  a 
great  assortment  of  foreign-made  goods  as  well  as 
raw  materials  for  domestic  manufacture.  If  its 
exports  of  coffee  were  taken  away,  the  country 
would  lose  more  than  50%  of  its  foreign  buying 
power,  and  imports  would  fall  off  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  that  decrease. 

Around  the  coffee  crop  and  coffee  prices  revolves 
the  economic  condition  of  the  entire  country,  di- 
rectly affecting  even  such  regions  as  produce  no 
coffee ; because,  when  coffee-producing  sections 
have  sold  a large  crop  at  high  prices,  the  resulting 
proceeds  flow  into  the  other  non-producing  sec- 
tions in  trading  for  other  products,  such  as  corn, 
tobacco,  gold,  platinum,  rubber,  chicle,  cattle, 
mules,  horses,  sheep  and  goats,  hides  and  skins, 
cotton,  salt,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  general  pros- 
perity. Such  a condition  developed  during  the 
latter  half  of  1919,  as  a direct  result  of  the  large 
coffee  crops  of  December,  1918,  and  April-May, 
1919,  when  the  country  harvested  the  largest  crop 
in  its  history  and  marketed  it  at  prices  that  were 
more  than  double  the  previous  high  averages  in 
New  York. 

Just  as  cotton  in  southern  United  States  affects 
all  commercial  activity  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
so  does  coffee  affect  Colombia ; or  even  more  so, 
on  account  of  the  more  pronounced  lack  of  other 
important  products  to  take  its  place. 

Coffee  as  a Trade  Index 

An  exporter  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  if 
possessed  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  coffee 
ci  op  of  Colombia  and  the  foreign-market  price 
tendencies  based  on  the  probable  supply  and  de- 
mand, can  very  closely  estimate  the  year’s  import 
of  the  country  and  know  whether  the  time  is  ad- 
vantageous for  the  introduction  of  new  lines  of 
goods,  whether  advertising  will  bring  results,  and 
what  percentage  of  staple,  necessary  lines  will  be 
Purchased  and  what  percentage  will  be  classed  as 


medium-  and  high-priced  luxuries.  Houses  inter- 
ested in  machinery  and  engineering  equipment  and 
supplies,  if  possessed  of  a knowledge  of  the  coffee 
situation  in  Colombia  and  foreign  markets,  can 
also  gage  the  ensuing  demand  for  new  lighting 
plants,  railway  extensions,  and  public  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds. 

For  a good  coffee  crop  sold  at  high  prices  means 
larger  investment  in  real  property  and  increased 
building  activity;  it  affects  municipalities,  whose 
tax  returns  are  augmented,  and  increased  expendi- 
tures in  improvements  result  immediately.  It  also 
means  brisk  buying  in  foreign  markets  of  all  sorts 
of  merchandise,  from  the  importation  of  which 
the  government  receives  its  greatest  portion  of 
revenue,  in  the  form  of  import  duties.  It  there- 
fore directly  affects  the  financial  condition  of  the 
national  government,  which  is  reflected  in  that  of 
the  various  departments.  It  also  means  an  influx 
of  capital,  which  is  invested  in  new  industrial 
plants,  such  as  extensions  of  old  and  erection  of 
new  cotton  mills,  in  cattle  raising,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  etc. 

After  nearly  five  years  of  partial  stagnation  of 
trade  and  financial  difficulties  resulting  from  war 
conditions,  it  was  the  coffee  crop  of  1919  that 
pulled  the  entire  country  out  of  the  slough  of 
industrial  and  commercial  despondency.  As  an 
example  of  just  what  this  means,  one  may  cite  the 
case  of  one  small  native  bank.  This  bank,  located 
in  Manizales,  the  headquarters  for  a large  coffee- 
producing  section,  transacted  in  the  single  month 
of  June,  1919  (the  end  of  the  coffee  season),  a 
total  gross  business  of  over  $1,000,000  (Colombian) 
more  than  the  total  for  the  entire  year  1918. 

When  a condition  such  as  that  is  brought  about 
by  the  coffee  crop  in  Colombia,  the  time  is  very 
opportune  for  manufacturers  and  exporters  inter- 
ested in  developing  new  foreign  markets  to  send 
good  salesmen  to  the  country  to  cover  it  thor- 
oughly, introducing  their  new  lines  and  cementing 
trade  relations  for  the  future.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  such  a condition,  even  if  the  lines  han- 
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iled  are  enjoying  an  excellent  domestic  demand 
it  high  prices. 


Coffee  Exports  and  Quality 
The  production  of  coffee  in  Colombia  has  doubled 
since  1906,  exports  having  been  as  follows: 


Sacks*  * 

Sacks * 

1906  

605,705 

1913  

. 972,000 

1907  

541,300 

1914  

. 983,000 

1908  

577,900 

1915  

.1,074,600 

1909  

673,350 

1916  

.1,153,000 

1910  

543,000 

1917  (estimated). 

.1,093,000 

1911  

601,600 

1918  

.1,102,667 

1912  

888,800 

Note. — The  coffee  exported  during  1919  was  estimated 
to  be  at  least  1,300,000  sacks.  The  crop  was  reported 
at  least  25%  heavier  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  and 
new  plantations  set  out  in  1914  and  1915  came  into  full 
bearing  in  the  1919  season.  . 

*1  sack  — 62  y2  kilos  (138  pounds)  net  weight. 

Colombian  coffee  is  characterized  by  its  heavy 
body  and  delicious  aroma  and  flavor.  On  account 
6f  the  former  it  is  usually  blended  with  other 
lighter  grades  from  either  Venezuela  or  Central 
America.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a blend  for  the 
still  heavier  Brazilian  grades. 

A movement  has  been  initiated  among  the  larger 
Colombian  coffee  exporters,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  New  York  market,  to  put  Colombian 
coffee  on  the  market  in  the  United  States  as  a 
distinctive  brand,  the  idea  being  to  create  a de- 
mand and  thereby  better  the  wholesale  prices. 

The  Hispano-Pan  American  Association  investi- 
gated coffee  marketing  conditions  in  the  United 
States  in  1918,  with  the  result  that  a scheme  was 
presented  to  establish  cooperative  warehouses  for 
Colombian  coffee  in  the  United  States,  where 
roasters  would  be  provided  and  provision  made 
for  advertising  in  an  endeavor  to  educate  the 
people  to  a preference  for  Colombian  coffee. 

Regions  of  Production 

Prior  to  the  European  war  about  70%  of  Colom- 
bia’s coffee  exports  came  to  the  United  States, 
while  during  the  war  and  in  1919  more  than  90% 
came  to  this  country.  New  York  alone  received 
in  1914  as  many  as  700,000  sacks  of  Colombian 
coffee,  not  counting  Cucutas,  produced  in  the  re- 
gion of  Cucuta  in  Norte  de  Santander  and  exported 
via  Lake  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela. 

To  show  the  principal  regions  of  coffee  produc- 
tion and  their  relative  standing,  the  following  is 
given,  showing  the  yield  for  the  season  1913-14: 


Sacks 

Antioquia  185,000 

Cundinamarca  200,000 

Caldas  199,000 

Norte  de  Santander* 200,000 

Santander  (Sur)  105,000 

Cauca  30,000 

El  Valle  50,000 

Tolima  60.000 

Magdalena  40,000 


Total  1,069.000 


•Exported  chiefly  through  Lake  Maracaibo  in 
Venezuela  and  graded  as  Cucutas. 


Shipments  of  coffee  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  coffee-producing  departments  are  routed  ap- 
proximately as  follows : 

From  the  sections  of  Antioquia  south  and  south- 
west of  Medellin,  coffee  is  routed  via  the  rail- 
way to  Puerto  Berrio  and  thence  by  the  Magda- 
lena River  to  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  for  ex- 
port. Some  of  the  coffee  grown  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Antioquia  finds  its  way  to  sea- 
board via  Manizales  and  the  cableway  down  to 
Mariquita  on  the  Dorada  Extension  Railway. 
Also  coffee  produced  farther  to  the  west  in  this 
extreme  southern  region  moves  by  pack  train  down 
to  the  Cauca  River  at  Cartago,  thence  by  steamer 
up  the  Cauca  River  to  Cali,  and  is  thence  exported 
via  the  railway  to  Buenaventura. 

All  coffee  produced  in  Cundinamarca,  on  the’ 
slopes  of  the  tableland  toward  the  Magdalena 
River,  moves  down  to  the  river  at  Girardot  for 
export  via  the  Magdalena  River  route.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  Railway  across  Quindio  Pass 
via  Ibague,  Armenia,  and  the  Cauca  Valley  to 
Palmira,  this  coffee  and  other  export  products  of 
the  entire  region  will  move  out  through  Buena- 
ventura. These  statements  apply  also  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  department  of  Tolima. 

Caldas  exports  principally  over  the  range  by 
pack  animal  to  the  present  end  of  the  cableway  (at 
Frutillo),  thence  down  to  the  Dorada  Extension 
Railway  at  Mariquita,  and  down  the  Lower  Mag-  , 
dalena  for  export  through  either  Barranquilla  or 
Cartagena.  Coffee  produced  on  the  western  side 
of  the  range  of  the  Central  Andes  has  two  trading  ' 
centers  in  Caldas,  one  being  Manizales  for  the 
most  northern  section  of  the  department,  and  the 
other  Armenia  in  the  southern  section.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  center  of  greatest  production  in  this  de- 
partment and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Quindio  coffee  district.  Of  late  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  this  coffee  is  being  diverted  <: 
from  the  old  route  over  the  range  (to  the  river 
at  Girardot)  to  the  easier  and  shorter  Pacific 
route  via  Cali  and  Buenaventura,  pack  trains 
coming  down  off  the  range  at  or  near  Zarzal  on 
the  Cauca  River  and  even  moving  in  as  far  as 
Palmira  overland. 

Santander  ships  its  coffee  out  via  the  Lebrija 
River  on  the  Magdalena  and  thence  to  Barran- 
quilla or  Cartagena  for  export. 

Cauca,  of  which  Cali  is  the  trading  center,  and 
also  El  Valle  ship  via  Buenaventura. 

Magdalena  exports  via  the  seaport  of  Santa 
Marta.  This  coffee  is  grown  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  production  is 
restricted  only  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  labor. 

The  table  of  production  will  serve  as  an  aid  in 
forming  some  idea  of  the  proportion  from  each 
district.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  crop 
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The  Famous  Parque  de  Bolivar  at  Manizales,  Colombia 


of  1918-19  was  increased  by  25%  and  that  An- 
tioquia  and  Caldas  (especially  the  latter)  led 
in  this  increase,  though  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  proper  care  and  cultivation  in  Cundina- 
marca  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Grades  and  Prices 

The  grades  are  named  according  to  the  regions 
of  production.  Medellin  is  the  Antioquia  grade, 
this  designation  also  covering  a great  deal  of 
Caldas  coffee.  Quindio  takes  in  El  Valle,  Tolima, 
and  southern  Caldas,  while  the  brand  Cundina- 
marca  covers  the  production  from  the  department 
of  that  name.  Medellin  ordinarily  commands  the 
highest  prices  and  is  generally  regarded  as  of 
slightly  superior  grade;  but  this  is  rather  the 
result  of  the  better  business  methods  of  the  An- 
tioquians  in  pushing  their  products  than  of  any 
exceptional  excellence  of  quality. 

Three  conditions  are  necessary  for  good  coffee, — 
(b)  elevation,  the  plant  being  at  its  best  at  about 
6,500  feet  above  sea  level;  (2),  moisture;  and  (3), 
a certain  amount  of  volcanic-ash  impregnation  in 
the  soil.  A great  deal  of  the  Quindio  coffee  is 
bought  up  by  exporters  of  Medellin  and  shipped 
under  the  Medellin  brand.  Also  many  Colombian 
firms  with  offices  in  New  York  buy  up  large 
amounts  of  the  crops  and  market  them  under 
their  own  brands,  the  total  representing  a collec- 


tion from  several  main  districts  but  about  the  same 
in  quality  and  grade. 

Prior  to  the  war,  prices  in  New  York  for  Colom- 
bian coffee  fluctuated  between  12c.  and  14c.  ; 
pound,  with  the  latter  price  as  a high  average, 
although  as  high  as  16c.  had  been  paid  and  wai 
deemed  very  high.  Immediately  following  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  in  November,  1918,  anc 
in  view  of  the  expectation  of  immediate  renewal  of. 
ocean  freight  service  to  Europe,  the  coffee  market 
reacted  in  New  York  and  became  extremely  specu- 
lative in  character,  most  of  the  buying  being  for 
reexport  to  Europe,  where  there  was  known  to 
be  a great  shortage  of  coffee  and  a strong  demand 
at  very  favorable  prices. 

Advances  of  as  much  as  4c.  a pound  were  regis- 
tered in  one  single  day,  and  from  then  on,  until 
the  close  of  the  1919  season  in  August,  coffee 
prices  steadily  advanced  to  the  extraordinarily 
high  level  of  ZV/iC.  in  New  York  for  the  Colom- 
bian grades  Medellin  and  Quindio,  with  28l4c.  for 
Cundinamarca  and  Santander.  As  the  harvest 
was  late,  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  for 
picking  in  most  districts  (especially  Caldas  and 
the  Quindio),  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  river 
for  export  cargoes,  Colombia  reaped  almost  full 
benefit  from  the  high  prices  being  paid  in  New 
York,  and  disposed  of  its  crop  at  an  average  of 
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about  26c.  a pound,  considering  both  early  and 
late  consignments. 

If  one  takes  the  estimated  yield  of  1,300,000 
sacks  (which  is  probably  a little  low,  if  anything) 
at  the  average  estimated  price  in  New  York  of 
26c.  a pound,  the  total  value  of  the  1919  crop 
may  be  estimated  at  $45,630,000,  whereas  the  pre- 
vious high  figure,  that  of  1913,  was  approximately 
$18,300,000.  Deducting  freight  charges,  insurance, 
commissions,  etc.,  it  is  estimated  that  the  1919 
coffee  crop  produced  a gross  valuation  for  Colom- 
bia of  at  least  $40,000,000,  and  it  was  precisely 
this  influx  of  new  wealth  that  caused  the  commer- 
cial reaction  of  the  entire  country  in  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  1919,  and  sent  the  importers 
(who  had  been  patiently  waiting  for  lower  prices 
after  the  war)  hurrying  to  the  United  States  to 
purchase  badly  needed  stocks  of  goods.  Price  was 
no  longer  an  object,  and  the  interior  demanded 
merchandise  at  any  price. 

This  same  condition  also  resulted  in  the  im- 
portation of  more  than  $9,000,000  of  American  gold 
coin  into  Colombia,  to  be  minted  into  Colombian 
coin  or  (subsequently)  to  circulate  freely  in  the 
country  as  legal  tender. 

Effect  of  Prices  on  Exchange 

The  general  condition  of  prosperity  brought 
about  such  heavy  and  active  buying  of  goods  in 
the  United  States  that  New  York  exchange, — 
which  was  as  low  as  .83  in  January,  February, 
and  March  of  1919, — instead  of  being  still  further 
discounted  on  account  of  the  large  balance  of 
coffee  shipments,  reacted  and  went  up  almost  to 


par,  or  .98%,  .98%,  and  even  .99%.  This  plainly 
indicated  that  the  heavy  buying  of  American  prod- 
ucts had  wiped  out  the  trade  balance  of  $13,000,000 
piled  up  by  Colombia  against  the  United  States 
during  the  war  and  had  further  taken  care  of  the 
heavy  increase  in  this  balance  that  the  coffee 
situation  would  have  involved  if  it  had  not  been 
equalized  by  purchases  of  return  merchandise  in 
the  United  States. 

It  had  been  feared  at  one  time  that  this  coffee 
situation  would  mean  a trade  balance  of  some 
$50,000,000,  bringing  American  dollar  exchange  to 
.50  in  Colombia;  but  arguments  in  this  connection 
did  not  foresee  (1)  the  stimulation  of  buying  in 
the  United  States  brought  about  by  the  very  pros- 
perity of  the  country  resulting  from  the  coffee 
prices  and  heavy  crop,  (2)  the  fact  that  Europe, 
in  general,  was  not  yet  in  position  to  renew  ex- 
porting on  a large  scale,  and  (3)  the  fact  that 
prices  in  the  United  States  for  export  goods  were 
as  high  as  they  were  during  the  war  or  even 
higher.  These  conditions  went  a long  way  toward 
taking  care  of  the  large  balance  in  favor  of 
Colombia. 

Another  factor  making  for  high  prices  for  cof- 
fee in  1919  was  the  fact  that,  while  during  the 
war  the  United  States,  the  largest  coffee-consum- 
ing country  of  the  world,  held  large  surplus  stocks 
of  coffee,  these  were  immediately  drawn  upon  for 
reexport  after  the  Armistice,  and  the  country  was 
left  with  about  half  its  normal  stock  of  coffee  of 
all  grades.  In  June,  1919,  there  were  estimated 
to  be  only  1,172,000  sacks  of  Brazilian  coffee  in 
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The  National  Capitol  of  Colombia,  at  Bogota 


the  United  States  and  only  385,000  sacks  of 
Colombian  and  other  soft  (mild)  grades,  as  com- 
pared with  2,437,000  sacks  of  Brazil  and  780,000 
of  milds  at  the  same  time  the  preceding  year,  or 
less  than  half  the  normal  stocks  and  a very  small 
quantity  in  relation  to  the  consumption  demands 
of  the  United  States  alone. 

Benefit  to  Small  Producers 

Before  the  war  the  coffee  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  larger  exporters  of  the  country,  who 
were  also  the  larger  importing  merchants.  They 
made  loans  to  their  clients  on  the  security  of  future 
crops.  Such  loans  were  usually  represented  bj* 
small  stocks  of  merchandise  and  supplies,  together 
with  some  cash.  These  accounts  were  taken  up 
at  the  end  of  the  picking  season  with  coffee  deliv- 
ered to  the  merchant,  who  had  the  beans  cleaned 
,ni  the  local  coffee-cleaning  plants,  sacked,  and 
shipped  for  export  for  his  own  account,  the  small 
planter  really  receiving  a small  part  of  the  profit. 

During  the  speculative  period  in  1919,  which 
was  induced  by  the  high  prices  in  New  York  for 
Colombian  coffee,  there  was  active  competition  in 
-'offee  buying,  intensified  by  the  activity  of  a large 
American  export  and  import  concern,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  producer  received  a much  larger 
margin  of  profit  for  his  coffee  and  more  actual 
^ash  than  ever  before. 

This  situation  has  meant  a revolution  in  the 
'Offee  trade  and  industry  of  Colombia.  Instead  of 
:oming  into  town  (the  nearest  large  commercial 


center)  about  twice  a year,  at  the  end  of  the 
November-December  picking  season  and  of  the 
April-May-June  picking  season,  to  solicit  goods 
and  a small  loan  from  his  dealer,  the  small  pro- 
ducer has  been  sought  out  for  his  product  with 
cash  offers.  He  has  escaped  from  the  prevailing 
high  interest  rates  charged  him  and  has  been  able 
to  buy  where  and  how  it  has  best  suited  his  inter- 
ests. He  is  no  longer  controlled  by  the  local 
merchants,  and  has  money  in  hand  with  which  to 
enlarge  his  plantations,  purchase  better  equipment, 
and  improve  his  living  conditions. 

To  understand  fully  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
this  situation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plantations  of  Cundina- 
marca,  nearly  all  the  coffee  in  the  country  is  pro- 
duced on  small  plantations  owned  and  worked  by 
individual  planters  of  the  poorer  class  of  the 
people. 

Importing  merchants  of  the  coast  cities  of  Bar- 
ranquilla  and  Cartagena  are  large  buyers  of  coffee 
in  the  interior,  which  they  export  for  their  own 
account,  investing  their  surplus  every  year  in 
coffee  and  hides  for  export;  though  the  Syrians 
seem  to  prefer  the  business  of  precious  metals 
(such  as  gold  and  platinum)  to  coffee  or  other 
lower-priced  products. 

United  States  Imports  from  Colombia 

Imports  of  Colombian  coffee  into  the  United 
States  have  been  as  follows  during  four  recent 
years,  according  to  official  American  figures : 
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Fiscal  year  1916.  . . 
Fiscal  year  1917... 
Calendar  year  1918 
Calendar  year  1919 


Pounds 

109,363,456 

150,591.659 

118,909,462 

150,483,853 


By  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  total  ex- 
ports of  Colombian  coffee,  one  may  easily  estimate 
the  proportion  taken  by  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  the  war  the  United  States  took  about  70%  of 
Colombia’s  coffee  crop,  the  remainder  being  about 
equally  divided  among  England,  France,  and  Ger- 


Atlantic  seaports,  will  then  become  the  principal 
coffee-shipping  point  of  Colombia. 

In  1917  the  seaport  of  Santa  Marta  exported 
526,799  kilos  (kilo  = 2.2046  pounds),  valued  at 
$139,050  (Colombian).  In  1916  Barranquilla  ex- 
ported $12,558,884  worth,  and  in  1917  the  value 
was  $8,828,867.  In  1916  Cartagena  shipped  23,140,- 
792  pounds,  valued  at  $2,479,890,  while  in  1917  the 
amount  was  27,680,369  pounds  and  the  value 
$3,418,398.  Buenaventura  in  1917  exported  11,- 
087,606  kilos,  valued  at  $2,634,274.  Tumaco  shipped 
a much  smaller  amount. 

Prior  to  the  war  Great  Britain  took  about  one- 
fourth  the  coffee  exported  through  Barranquilla 
and  Cartagena ; Germany  receiving  a much 
smaller  quantity. 

The  coffee  industry  needs  little  labor  (except 
unskilled,  in  picking  time)  and  small  capital,  since 
coffee  grows  on  mountain  slopes  fit  for  nothing 
else.  It  requires  little  care  or  cultivation  other 
than  the  chopping  out  of  the  larger  weeds  and  the 
provision  of  shade  trees.  The  larger  trees  of  nat- 
ural growth  are  left  for  this  latter  purpose,  and 
some  of  the  coffee  shrubs  are  shaded  with  plantains 
when  they  are  young. 


many.  ’ 

Increased  Production  Expected 

The  coffee  production  of  Colombia  has  doubled 
since  1906,  even  under  generally  adverse  condi- 
tions of  the  markets  and  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  great 
stimulus  given  the  industry  during  1919  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  coffee-tree  planting  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that, 
given  fairly  good  market  conditions  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  to  sustain  the  existing  attitude 
of  optimism,  Colombia’s  coffee  production  will  be 
increased  by  at  least  50%  by  the  end  of  the  next 
five  years,  when  the  new  plantings  begin  to  bear 
in  full  crop. 

This  increased  production  will  be  greatly  assisted 
by  the  completion  of  the  various  transportation 
lines  now  under  construction,  such  as  the  cable- 
way  into  Manizales  from  the  Magdalena  Valley, 
the  Tolima  Railway  to  Ibague,  the  connecting  line 
between  Beltran  and  Ibague  to  avoid  the  Upper 
River,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  over  the  Central  Range  on 
Quindio  Pass,  where  it  will  traverse  the  largest 
and  best  coffee-producing  section  of  the  entire 
country.  Two  other  railways  arc  also  of  im- 
portance to  the  coffee  industry, — the  C’aldas  from 
Puerto  Caldas  (on  the  Cauca  River,  just  above 
Cartago)  to  Manizales,  and  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  from  Cali  to  Popayan.  The 
tendency  is  for  coffee  to  move  out  by  the  shorter 
and  cheaper  Pacific  route  when  these  new  lines 
are  completed,  and  Buenaventura,  instead  of  the 


Transportation  Difficulties 
The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  is  that  of 
the  lack  of  good  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  trans-  j 
portation  to  market ; that  is,  to  the  seaports  for 
export.  It  is  true  that  the  Magdalena  River  : 


Coffee  Steamers  on  the  Magdalena 


steamer  companies  make  every  possible  provision 
for  taking  care  of  the  coffee  harvest  and  allow  the 
lowest  possible  rates  to  large  shippers  (because 
coffee  forms  their  largest  tonnage  and  principal 
source  of  freight  revenue),  and  that  the  Colombian 
Railway  & Navigation  Co.  gives  the  same  down- 
river export  rate  on  coffee  from  up-river  points 
to  either  Puerto  Colombia  or  Cartagena,  notwith- 
standing the  longer  and  more  costly  rail  haul  from 
Calamar  to  Cartagena ; but  the  condition  of  the 
river  precludes  any  improvement,  the  stream  being 
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at  its  driest  stage  just  as  the  coffee  harvest  starts 
to  move  down  to  the  river  for  exportation  through 
the  Atlantic  ports.  The  Lower  River  is  bad  from 
December  till  April,  and  not  really  good  for  large 
boats  until  late  June,  as  a rule.  During  unfavor- 
able periods  much  valuable  import- freight  has  col- 
lected at  ports  of  importation  and  is  carried  up 
river  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

Meantime,  coffee  is  collecting  all  along  the  river 
at  points  of  shipment;  where  there  are  not  enough 
>torehouses  and  no  other  Protection,  the  coffee 
often  receiving  weather  damage  as  a result  of 
being  left  out  in  the  open.  The  result  is  a general 
condition  of  confusion  at  all  river  ports.  The  large 
shippers  have  the  best  of  it,  because  they  have 
preferential  contracts  on  a tonnage  basis  for  their 
exports  of  coffee,  and  often  the  smaller  shippers 
are  left  behind  in  the  race  to  markets  and  the 
higher  prices.  In  1919  some  coffee  had  been  on  the 
river,  or  on  its  way  down  river,  or  at  port  of 
export,  for  six  months,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
high  prices  obtaining  during  the  season  was  partly 
lost  to  the  owners. 

To  prevent  these  losses  and  this  congestion  at 
river  points,  several  of  the  largest  coffee  buyers  in 
Colombia  (Pedro  A.  Lopez  y Cia.  and  Alejandro 
Angel  y Cia.)  have  purchased  their  own  steamers 
to  handle  their  exports  of  coffee  to  better  advant- 
age. The  best  solution  so  far  has  been  the  idea 
of  the  extension  of  the  Dorada  Railway  from  Bel- 


Street  Scene  at  Barranquilla 


ran  to  Girardot  (Ibague).  By  this  plan  the  Upper 
<iver  will  be  avoided,  shipments  can  continue  the 
■ear  round,  and  a much  larger  tonnage  can  be 
carried  in  a given  time  than  by  Upper  River 

teamers. 

This  line  is  now  (1920)  under  contract  with 
e,r.°  Lopez  y Cia.  and  is  to  be  completed 
within  four  years.  The  completion  di  the  Pacific 
railway  over  the  Quindio  Pass  will  do  more  than 
nything  else  to  relieve  the  situation. 


Medellin  Station  of  the  Amaga  Railway 
On  the  Magdalena 

Coffee  constitutes  85%  of  the  export  freight 
taken  down  the  Magdalena  River.  A flat  rate  of 
$21.65  (Colombian)  a metric  ton  is  charged  for 
shipping  coffee  from  Girardot  to  Puerto  Colombia 
or  Cartagena  and  delivering  it  alongside  steamer 
at  the  pier.  This  does  not  include  the  fluvial 
tax  of  $1.60.  Rate  schedules  allow  a discount  to 
be  made  to  shippers  of  1,000  or  more  sacks  of 
coffee,  and  in  the  past  large  shippers  have  secured 
big  discounts  by  means  of  prearranged  contracts 
with  steamship  agents.  In  1918  preferential  freight 
contracts  were  prohibited  by  law.  Freight  rates 
on  coffee  for  export  are  lower  than  on  any  other 
commodity.  A loading  and  unloading  charge  of 
80  cents  a ton  is  made  irrespective  of  the  class 
of  cargo.  Storage  is  $2  a ton  a month. 

The  Magdalena,  always  a slow  and  expensive 
means  of  communication,  is  becoming  worse  year 
by  year.  During  the  dry  season  boats  cannot 
carry  half  their  normal  cargo  and  suffer  numerous 
delays  on  the  Lower  River.  Navigation  often 
lias  to  be  suspended  entirely  on  the  Upper  River. 
Unfortunately,  the  dry  season  coincides  with  the 
coffee  harvest,  and  consequently  coffee,  the  most 
important  article  of  export  from  the  Bogota  dis- 
trict, is  held  up  all  along  the  river  waiting  for 
high  water. 

In  short,  the  business  and  progress  of  the  interior 
of  Colombia  are  being  retarded  by  the  necessity  of 
using  the  Magdalena,  and  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Bogota  to  the  coast  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  imperative.  Several  possible  routes 
have  been  considered,  but  the  so-called  Pacific 
Route  is  considered  the  most  feasible  by  the  gov- 
ernment. As  now  planned,  this  route  will  extend 
from  Bogota  to  Facatativa  and  Girardot  over  the 
railways  now  in  operation,  from  Girardot  to  Ibague 
over  the  Tolima  Railway  (almost  completed), 
from  Ibague  via  a line  to  be  built  over  the  Quindio 
Pass  to  Palmira,  and  from  Palmira  to  Buenaven- 
tura over  the  Pacific  Railway,  now  in  operation. 
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Freight  charges  between  Bogota  and  the  coast 
are  excessively  high;  it  costs  $60  (Colombian)  to 
send  a ton  of  coffee  from  Cundinamarca  to  the 
coast  for  export. 

The  Cundinamarca  District 

Coffee  is  the  chief  product  of  the  mountainous 
region  between  the  tableland  of  Bogota  and  the 
Magdalena  Valley.  Methods  of  cultivation  and 
harvesting  are  more  modern  here  than  elsewhere 
in  Colombia,  and  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap ; 
but  the  industry  is  hampered  by  poor  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Cundinamarca  is  said  to  have 
32,900,000  coffee  trees,  covering  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 89,500  acres.  The  yield  for  the  de- 
partment in  1918  was  about  42,200,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,804,000  (Colombian),  and  the  1919 
yield,  the  heaviest  ever  reported,  was  at  least 
25%  higher.  The  coffee  from  this  district,  known 
in  the  world’s  markets  under  the  trade  name  of 
Bogota,  has  an  excellent  flavor  and  aroma,  and 
commands  a higher  price  than  the  Brazilian 
product. 

Coffee  grows  best  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet, 
but  does  well  up  to  7,000  feet.  Trees  begin  to 
bear  when  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  are  at 
full  bearing  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  continue 
bearing  until  16  or  .20  years  old.  The  average  yield 
of  one  pound  of  cleaned  coffee  per  tree  has  been 
increased  in  some  instances  to  as  much  as  2 
pounds  where  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  kept 
well  cleared  of  small  undergrowth,  and  irrigated. 
Although  some  coffee  picking  goes  on  throughout 
the  year,  there  are  two  regular  harvest  seasons, 
the  principal  one  from  March  through  May  and 
the  second  from  October  through  November. 
Women  and  children  are  employed  to  do  the 
picking. 

Prior  to  1919  the  small  producers  usually  sold 
their  coffee,  uncleaned,  to  the  wealthy  owners  of 
large  plantations  or  to  local  merchants,  in  either 
case  receiving  only  a small  margin  of  the  export 
selling  price.  The  arrival  of  foreign  buyers  to 
compete  with  these  local  traders  in  1919  enabled 
the  small  producers  to  obtain  a higher  price  for 
their  product,  and  this  in  turn  stimulated  produc- 
tion. New  plantations  are  being  set  out  and  old 
ones  enlarged,  so  that  Cundinamarca’s  coffee  pro- 
duction should  be  doubled  in  the  next  10  years 
unless  some  unforeseen  obstacle  develops. 

Antioquia  and  Caldas 

The  department  of  Antioquia  produces  an  aver- 
age of  18,000  tons  of  coffee  annually,  the  extent 
of  the  plantations  being  estimated  at  approximately 
63,250  acres,  containing  possibly  36,000,000  coffee 
trees,  valued  at  30  cents  each.  Production  in  this 
department  has  practically  tripled  since  1910,  when 
Antioquia  exported  100,341  sacks  of  145  pounds 


each.  Production  in  1915  increased  to  192,807 
sacks,  in  1916  to  273,175,  while  it  was  estimated 
that  the  department  would  export  300,000  sacks 


in  1919. 

The  average  cost  of  freight  and  other  charges 
on  Antioquia  coffee  is  8c.  a pound  by  the  time  the 
coffee  reaches  New  York  warehouses.  All  coffee 
quotations  are  made  f.  o.  b.  New  York  in  United 
States  currency  per  pound.  Colombian  producers 
or  buyers  receive  or  pay  Colombian  currency  for 
all  coffee,  and  in  Antioquia  payment  was  made  in 
gold  coin  to  a great  degree  during  the  early  part 
of  1919.  Exchange  averaged  around  $0.85  during 
the  spring  and  then  slowly  advanced'  to  $0.94  and 


to  $0.95  in  June. 

As  in  Antioquia,  the  chief  product  of  the  Caldas 
is  coffee.  Coffee  is  the  salvation  of  this  land  of 
volcanic  mountains  and  varied  climatic  conditions. 
In  Caldas  the  plantations  are  all  small;  a large 
plantation  has  only  40,000  trees,  and  there  are  few 
that  have  25,000.  Official  statistics  for  1911  gave 
the  total  number  of  trees  in  Caldas  as  6,600,000 
of  which  5,000,000  were  full  grown.  The  produc- 
tion was  given  as  about  150,000  sacks.  In  the 
1918-19  harvest  season  the  production  was  220,000 
sacks,  which,  at  an  average  of  1 Vz  pounds  a year 
per  tree,  would  give  a total  number  of  trees  in  the 
department  of  20,000,000. 

Production  of  coffee  is  a matter  of  soil,  com- 
bined with  climate  and  care  of  the  trees.  The 
average  production  is  said  to  be  one  pound  a 
year,  increased  in  many  places  to  as  high  as  2 J4 
pounds  on  account  of  better  soil,  climate,  or  culti- 
vation. Manizales  coffee  grades  as  high  as  Medel- 
lin, which  is  better  than  Tolima,  Santander,  and 
Cundinamarca  coffee.  This  grade,  known  as 
Medellin  in  the  New  York  market,  always  com- 
mands a few  cents  a pound  more  in  price. 

Departmental  authorities  say  that  the  planting 
of  coffee  trees  has  been  stimulated  to  a very  great 
extent  by  the  favorable  conditions  obtaining  dur- 
ing 1919  and  that  an  increase  of  at  least  40%  ma\ 
be  expected  in  due  time. 

The  largest  coffee-producing  district  of  Caldas 
is  the  Quindio,  of  which  the  town  of  Armenia  it- 
the  center. 


Coffee  Bags  and  Machinery 
Unable  to  obtain  sufficient  jute  sacks  from 
abroad  for  the  1918  or  1919  coffee  crop,  Colombia 
has  turned  to  its  resources  of  native  fibers,  and 
in  1919  succeeded  fairly  well  in  furnishing  domes- 
tic-manufactured sacks  for  the  crop  of.  that  year. 
Small  bag  factories  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country,  in  which  sacks  are  made  of  the  native 
fique  or  species  of  henequen,  which  grows  well  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent,  though  natural  plantations 
are  mostly  utilized.  The  fiber,  which  is  extracted 
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from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  by  hand,  usually 
brings  a higher  price  in  Colombia  than  could  be 
obtained  for  it  by  exporting  to  the  United  States ; 
prices  averaging  around  12c  a pound  of  500 
grams,  delivered  at  the  town. 

Prices  obtained  for  the  fique-fiber  coffee  sacks 
averaged,  during  1919,  $1  (Colombian)  each,  or 
$2  for  a cargo  of  two  sacks.  In  Medellin  a com- 
pany was  being  organized  to  start  a bag  factory 
an  a large  scale,  using  modern  sack-making  ma- 
:hinery,  etc.  In  Medellin  also,  La  Estrella 
Foundry  is  making  a very  good  deliberating 
nachine  like  those  used  in  Mexico  for  henequen, 
md  these  machines  are  being  used  to  an  increas- 
ng  extent  in  the  interior. 

Colombian  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
n 1916  included  $525  (Colombian)  worth  for 
acao  and  $18,302  of  coffee  machinery.  There  is 

good  and  increasing  market  for  small  and  cheap 
offee,  rice,  and  sugar  machinery ; though  La 
Estrella  Foundry  of  Medellin  is  turning  out  a 
ery  good  line  of  coffee-cleaning  machinery, 


cacao  roasters,  and  sugar  presses,  which  com- 
pete favorably  with  the  imported  articles  and  for 
which  there  is  a very  large  demand. 

Financing  the  Exports * 

Formerly  most  exports  from  Colombia  to  the 
United  States  were  financed  by  30-,  60-,  and  90- 
day  drafts  drawn  by  the  exporter  (by  arrange- 
ment with  the  American  consignee)  generally  for 
two-thirds  the  market  value  of  the  merchandise 
at  time  of  shipment,  but  during  recent  years 
American  banks  established  in  Colombio  have 
handled  a growing  proportion  of  the  export  busi- 
ness to  the  United  States.  The  producer  turns 
over  his  coffee  or  hides  to  the  bank  for  export, 
the  bank  recognizes  a credit  in  his  favor  for  two- 
thirds  the  market  value,  and  when  the  goods, 
are  sold  credits  him  with  the  balance,  less  ex- 
penses, interest,  commission,  and  exchange.  The 
terms  on  which  these  credits  are  generally  ar- 
ranged, both  locally  and  in  New  York,  are  2}4% 
commission  plus  interest,  the  latter  item  12%  for 
local  transactions. 

More  than  80%  of  Colombia’s  exports  go  to  the 
United  States ; consequently  foreign  exchange 
business  is  much  greater  with  this  country  than 
with  Europe,  and  most  exporters’  bills  are  drawn 
in  American  currency.  Previous  to  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  the  rates  of  ex- 
change on  New  York  were  for  several  years  close 
to  par;  i.  e.,  $1.03  plus,  Colombian,  was  equal  to 
$1  United  States  currency,  the  Colombian  dollar 
being  exactly  one-fifth  the  English  pound  sterling. 
In  1917  rates  varied  from  103  to  108.  In  1918 
they  fell  as.  low  as  80  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  gold  or  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  liquidate  trade  balances.  During 
1919  they  gradually  went  from  90  up  to  98.  Bills 
on  Europe  generally  follow  New  York  exchange 
quotations,  merely  local  factors  rarely  influencing. 

Bills  on  the  United  States  are  all  against  New 
York,  and  are  practically  all  negotiated  through 
banks  in  Barranquilla.  They  are  principally 
drawn  from'  Barranquilla,  Bogota,  and  Medellin. 
American  exchange  is  quoted  daily  by  all  the 
banks,  most  of  which  are  in  constant  cable  com- 
munication with  New  York.  Sometimes  the  rates 
are  published  in  daily  newspapers  or  placed  on 
bulletin  boards  in  the  banking  office. 

They  are  generally  based  on  supply  and  de- 
mand ; but  other  factors,  such  as  exchange  gam- 
bling, important  political  news,  shipping  facilities, 
and  gold  shipments,  frequently  intervene  to  raise 
or  lower  the  market  a few  points.  On  account  of 
slow  transportation  service,  rates  sometimes  vary 
as  much  as  2*4%  between  different  cities  of  the 
coufitry,  New  York  discount  rates  are  not  quoted, 
local  discount  rates  governing  all  transactions. 

*This  section  is  by  Consul  C.  E.  Guyant  of  Barranquilla. 
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These  rates  are  generally  one-half  of  1%  plus 
regular  interest  for  the  usance  at  the  rate  of  1% 
a month. 

The  usual  commission  in  Barranquilla  for  col- 
lecting all  local  items,  either  with  or  without 
documents,  is  one-half  of  1%.  It  costs  local 
banks  from  1%  to  1^%  to  collect  items  on  in- 
terior points,  and  in  such  cases  this  charge  is 
added  to  their  commission. 

The  stamp  tax  provided  by  law  for  drafts  is 
4c  per  $100;  but  this  is  generally  disregarded.  In 
the  rare  instance  in  which  stamps  are  used  the 
drawee  is  supposed  to  pay  the  tax ; but  when 
he  objects — as  he  generally  does — the  bank  has 
to  pay  it.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  most 
paper  bears  no  stamps. 

Protest  charges  are  approximately  $3  for  each 
protest,  which  the  drawee  has  to  assume  if  he 
pays  the  draft  later.  Protests  are  seldom  made, 
and  local  banks,  in  taking  items  for  acceptance 
and  collection,  reserve  the  righf  to  protest  or  not 
as  they  see  fit,  without  responsibility  on  their 
part.  Items  may  be  protested  for  failure  either  to 
accept  or  to  pay,  and  the  protest  must  be  made 
within  24  hours  after  the  item  is  due,  and  before 
3 p.  m.  It  may  be  made  before  maturity  in  case 
of  failure  or  bankruptcy.  All  protests  must  be 
made  before  a notary  public  and  two  witnesses. 
The  holder  of  a protested  item  is  entitled  to  legal 
interest  from  date  of  protest  until  paid. 

Merchants  generally  object  to  paying  collection 
charges  on  items  drawn  on  them,  though  they 
naturally  pay  interest  on  time  drafts  when  so 
specified.  It  is  customary  for  the  drawer  to  stand 
the  expense  of  collection,  and  it  is  suggested  that, 
when  it  is  desired  that  the  importer  pay  these 
charges,  there  be  inserted  on  the  face  of  the  draft 
the  phrase,  “With  all  banking  charges.” 

Barranquilla  banks  do  not  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  drafts  accepted  by  approval  firms. 

If  the  shipping  papers  contain  the  drawee’s 
name  as  consignee,  there  is  no  advantage  in  draw-, 
ing  on  a firm  in  Colombia  with  documents  at- 
tached to  be  delivered  on  acceptance.  When 
merchandise  arrives  at  the  port  it  is  delivered  to 
the  Customs  House  by  the  transportation  com- 
pany, and  bills  of  lading  are  not  required  by  the 
customs  officials  as  a condition  of  delivery  to 
consignee. 

The  only  document  required  to  obtain  the  ship- 
ment is  the  Colombian  consular  invoice,  and  the 
consignee  need  not  obtain  the  original  invoice 
attached  to  the  draft  held  by  the  bank,  but  may 
the  Custom  House  from  the  Colombian  consul, 
which  is  issued  to  him  on  the  payment  of  a small 
stamp  fee  and  may  be  used  for  making  the  regu- 
lar customs  entry. 

This  procedure  is  not  usual,  but  it  has  been 
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resorted  to,  and  unless  a firm’s  credit  is  known  to 
be  good  it  is  better  to  consign  the  merchandise  to 
the  bank  with  instructions  to  indorse  the  consular 
invoice  to  the  purchaser  upon  his  accepting  the 
dra  ft. 


COFFEE  INDUSTRY  OF  BOLIVIA 


Production  Is  Limited  to  Small  Patches,  Which 
Export  Only  25,000  Pounds  a Year— Ex- 
pansion Depends  Upon  Markets 


By  W.  L.  Schurz 


United  States  Trade  Cc  mmissiouer 


nTHERE  are  no  large  plantations  of  coffee  in  the 
-*•  Yungas,  where  most  of  the  coffee  in*  Bolivia  is 
grown,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  small  patches 
throughout  the  entire  region,  or  the  trees  are 
planted  as  hedges  along  the  roads  or  around  fields 
of  other  crops. 

Little  care  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
and  the  trees  are  not  properly  trimmed  or  shaded. 
The  first  crop  is  generally  picked  at  the  end  of 
one  and  one-half  or  two  years,  and  the  trees  con- 
tinue bearing  fruit  from  15  to  20  years.  The 
usual  yield  is  between  three  and  eight  pounds  a 
tree.  The  natives  pick  ripe  and  green  berries 
indiscriminately,  so  that  careful  grading  is  diffi-. 
cult.  However,  the  berries  are  of  good  size  and 
the  coffee  is  of  excellent  quality,  its  aroma  being 
equal  to  that  of  any  South  American  coffee. 

As  the  production  is  limited,  there  has  been 
little  effort  to  develop  a foreign  market,  though  a 
consignment  was  recently  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Landowners  in  the  Yungas  declare  their 
willingness  to  plant  more  coffee  as  soon  as  they 
are  assured  of  a market.  The  price  in  La  Paz 
on  June  9,  1920,  was  50  bolivianos  per  Spanish 
quintal  of  about  101  pounds  (about  19c.  a pound).  . 

In  1918  the  total  exports  of  coffee  from  Bolivia 
amounted  to  13,050  kilos,  valued  at  11,547  boliv-; 
ianos.  Of  this  total  Chile  took  12,307  kilos,  and 
small  quantities  were  taken  by  Argentina,  Spain, 
and  Peru.  Of  these  exports,  7,699  kilos  were? 
produced  in  Nor  Yungas  and  5,351  kilos  in  Stir 
Yungas,  the  Coroico  district  being  the  largest 
producer.  Tn  addition.  125  kilos  of  ground  coffe« 
were  shipped  to  Chile.  In  1919  exports  amounted 
to  205.427  kilos,  valued  at  232.868  bolivianos. 

The  imports  of  coffee  into  Bolivia  for  1914  to 
1918  were  as  follows : 


Kib 


1914  19,223 

1915  17,558 

1916  27.782 

Of  the  1918  imports,  38,926  kilos 


Kilos 

1917  21.257 

1918  67.344 


from 


Brazil.  21,962  from  Peru,  6,336  from  Argentina, 
and  120  kilos  from  Uruguay.  Imports  of  ground 
coffee  during  1918  amounted  to  4.368  kilos,  as 
against  1.554  kilos  for  1917. 
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COFFEE  LEADS  IN  COSTA  RICA 


Failure  of  the  Crop  Affects  Every  Bank  and  May 
Threaten  the  Government — How  It  Is 
Grown  and  Prepared  for  Market 

By  Paul  B.  Popenoe* 

rT'1  HE  republic  of  Costa  Rica  sends  to  the  United 
* States  more  bananas  than  any  other  coun- 
try.—from  7,000,000  to  9,000,000  bunches  a year,— 
and  they  are  of  high  quality.  As  the  industry 
represents  an  entirely  foreign  exploitation,  it  is 
not  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  people  as  is 
coffee.  A failure  of  the  banana  crop  affects  the 
profits  of  the  fruit  company;  a failure  of  the 
coffee  crop  affects  every  bank  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
may  even  threaten  the  stability  of  the  adminis- 
tration then  in  power,  since  voters  do  not  always 
reason  closely  from  cause  to  effect,  in  times  of 
financial  stringency. 

Surely,  not  even  Japan  in  cherry-blossom 
time  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  coffee  coun- 
try, occupying  valleys  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
5,000  feet,  when  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  hangs 
like  a mantle  over  the  land,  and  their  perfume 
subdues  the  strong  scents  of  the  forest.  Planta- 
tions are  mostly  small,  peasant  proprietorship 
being  the  rule,  and  each  has  its  one-room  house 
with  a tile  or  corrugated  iron  roof  covering  a 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  monkeys,  parrots,  and  dogs.  But  the 
industry  can  be  better  studied  on  a larger  finca, 
that  of  50  acres,  which  I have  in  mind  near  San 
Jose,  supporting  50,000  trees. 

Planting  and  Picking 

As  we  walk  between  the  rows  of  bushes,  six 
feet  high  and  colored  with  the  deep  but  vivid 
red  of  ripe  berries,  the  manager  explains  the  situ- 
ation. 

‘These  trees,”  he  says,  “are  five  years  old  and 
just  beginning  to  bear  profitably.  They  are  kept 
[two  years  in  our  nursery,  and  then  transplanted 
to  the  orchard,  where  it  requires  three  years  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  They  will  then  bear  for 
five  or  six  years,  when  they  cease  to  be  profitable 
land  are  "cut  down. 

I “We  are  planting  new  trees  every  year  in  the 
blace  of  old  ones,  and  thus  keep  our  plantation 
it  the  highest  point  of  bearing  efficiency  all  the 
:ime.  These  bananas  you  see  planted  among 
he  trees  are  for  shade,  which  the  coffee  tree 
■equires  constantly,  especially  when  young.” 

The  coffee  was  being  picked  at  the  time  of  our 
,isit.  The  work  is  mostly  done  by  women,  with 
few  men  and  children  scattered  among  them. 

A.  peon  can  put  his  whole  family  to  work  during 
offee-picking  time  and  have  it  earn  enough  to 
upport  him  in  idleness  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

1 ’From  an  article  in  the  Natjopal  Geographic  Magazine. 


The  work  is  slow  and  tedious,  as  the  berries  are 
scattered  and  must  be  picked  one  at  a time  by 
hand  and  dropped  into  a basket;  but  the  women 
can  gather  200  pounds  in  a day.  As  fast  as  the 
berries  are  picked  they  are  hauled  by  oxcart  to 
the  benehcio,  or  mill;  whither  we  now  turn  our 
steps. 

“How  many  laborers  do  you  employ?”  we  ask. 
“During  the  wet  season,  or  from  January  to 
July,  only  three  or  four,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  down ; but  during  the  dry  season,  when 
coffee  is  ripening  every  day,  we  have  to  keep  15 
or  20  pickers  constantly  on  hand,  besides  a dozen 
men  to  cure  the  beans.” 

Preparing  the  Coffee 

The  process  of  preparing  coffee  is,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

As  fast  as  the  berries  are  brought  in  they  are 
put  through  the  pulper,  a machine  something  like 
a corn  sheller,-  run  by  a water  wheel,  which  tears 
the  outside  pulp  from  the  beans  and  separates 
them.  The  beans  are  then  put  into  a large  tank 
and  allowed  to  ferment  overnight  in  water,  after 
which  they  are  thoroughly  washed  by  being 
worked  over  with  a large  wooden  hoe  in  running 
water  and  trampled  out  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
peons.  During  this  process  the  dirt  all  comes  to 
the  top  and  is  carried  off  by  the  current. 

The  beans  are  then  spread  out  on  a cement 
floor  in  the  sun  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
week,  being  turned  over  every  day.  When  dry 
they  are  put  through  the  huller,  which  takes  off 
a thin,  parchment-like  inner  skin;  they  are  then 
winnowed,  put  through  a polishing  machine, 
sacked,  and  shipped. 

“How  much  does  the  plantation  yield?” 

“We  consider  a yield  of  one  pound  per  tree,  or 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  good,  although  this  is 
often  exceeded.  As  you  can  easily  see,  the  busi- 
ness is  profitable.  The  main  drawback  is  the  time 
and  money  that  must  be  spent  before  any  returns 
come. 

“We  often  plant  corn  or  vegetables  between 
the  coffee  rows  when  the  shrubs  are  young ; but 
this  does  no  more  than  pay  expenses  at  best, 
and  many  investors  do  not  like  to  wait  five  years 
before  they  receive  any  returns  on  their  money. 
Still,  with  the  right  management  and  a good 
climate,  no  one  ought  to  lose  money  on  coffee.” 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  best  coffee  is 
grown  in  the  Orient,  and  to  talk  fondly  of  “Mocha 
and  Java.”  Costa  Rican  coffee  in  open  compe- 
tition has  several  times  brought  the  highest  price 
on  the  London  market,  whither  most  is  shipped. 


COFFEE  IN  INDO-CHINA 
The  production  of  coffee  in  Tonkin  grew 
from  100  tons  in  1914  to  800  tons  in  1920,  and  it  is 
expected  that  2,000  tons  will  be  raised  in  1923. 
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THREE  F’s  IN  COFFEE  BREWING 


Coffee  Expert  Emphasizes  Freshness  and  Fineness 
of  Grinding  as  Necessary  Preliminaries 
to  Produce  Fellowship  Feeling 

I7DWARD  ABORN,  New  York  coffee-brewing 
expert,  has  elaborated  on  his  favorite  theme, 
the  proper  preparation  of  coffee  for  drinking,  for 
the  Hobart  Monthly  Magazine,  stressing  the 
prime  importance  of  freshness  and  fineness  of 
grind.  His  article  follows: 

“What  wonderful  things  would  have  happened 
to  all  of  us,  if — 

“Oh,  that  word  ‘if.’  It  expresses  infinite  pos- 
sibilities. When  it  comes  to  coffee  possibilities, 
however,  the  expression  can  be  still  shorter,  and 
just  the  letter  F is  the  symbol  of  success  as  against 
failure,  of  unlimited  glory  as  against  bottomless 
disgrace;  for  the  letter  F stands  for  fresh  and  for 
fine , two  absolute  essentials  of  coffee  as  coffee  was 
created  ultimately  to  be. 

“There  is  a phrase  of  the  Psalmist — a sacred 
phrase,  and  therefore  all  the  more  applicable  to 
business  service — that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
express  the  human  value  of  coffee.  ‘Reneweth  thy 
youth  like  the  eagle,’  is  the  reading.  But,  admit- 
ting the  cup  of  coffee  a veritable  Fountain  of  Life, 
starting  you  over  again  every  morning  with  new 
vigor,  how  can  it  give  you  fully  of  its  youth, 
a new,  born-afresh  energy  of  life,  if  it  has  itself 
been  allowed  to  grow  old  and  weak  and  to  lose  its 
fresh  young  power?  How  can  it  be  expected  to 
keep  you  from  going  stale  if  it  has  itself  become 
stale? 

Stimulates  Mind  and  Heart 

“The  physically  stimulating  element  may  not 
have  been  all  lost  in  stale  coffee,  even  though 
chemical  changes  occur;  but  don’t  make  the  mis- 
take of  estimating  coffee  solely  in  the  physical 
sense.  Youth  is  not  all  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind  and  heart  as  well.  A man  is  as  old  as  he 
feels,  and  the  ‘young  feeling’  from  a cup  of  coffee 
is  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves. 

“I  heard  a prominent  New  York  physician,  dis- 
cussing this  point,  say,  ‘Coffee  serves  the  soul  life 
of  man  in  addition  to  its  influence  upon  the  body.’ 
The  enticing  fragrance,  the  thrill  of  a delightful 
sense,  the  little  joy  telegram  that  the  tickled  nerves 
wire  to  the  brain  from  a cup  of  good,  fresh  coffee, 
make  even  an  old  fellow  feel  like  16.  Yes,  and  it 
makes  even  a young  fellow  feel  like  .116  when 
the  coffee  is  stale-ground,  old.  feeble,  without  that 
first,  young,  fresh,  odorous  charm  that  all  know 
who  know  coffee  at  its  best.  Freshly  ground 
coffee,  just  broken  open,  with  the  magic  aroma 
filling  the  air  like  a freshly  picked  flower,  com- 
pared to  stale  grind,  dead  and  gone,  is  as  spring 
''ompared  with  winter, — one  all  alive  with  new, 
bright,  fresh  strength;  the  other  in  the  dving  state, 
dried  up,  withered,  a forlorn,  sad  ‘has  been.’ 

“Yea,  catch  vonr  coffee  young,  just  as  it  falls 
from  the  grinding  plates,  not  after  the  grounds 
have  been  buried,  alive  in  a box  and  left  to  Fate, 
becoming  inevitably  in  days,  weeks,  and  often 
months  nothing  more  than  the  ‘dear  departed, 
your  “late”  friend  Coffee.’ 

“Fresh,  ripe  fruit,  in  full  beauty  of  flavor  and 
fragrance,  must  be  picked  from  the  tree.  But  ob- 


serve! By  some  infinite  wisdom  the  coffee  berry 
(don’t  call  it  a bean:  it  is  one  of  a family  of 
scented  flowers  and  shrubs),  destined  apparently 
for  the  human  family  all  over  the  world,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles  to  consumers,  is  delivered  by 
the  tree  in  such  state  (green)  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
developed  for  use  (roasted)  near  to  its  consumer. 
And,  with  wisdom  upon  wisdom,  the  structure 
of  the  roasted  berry  is  a system  of  cells  or  con- 
tainers that  again  efficiently  carry  the  final  per- 
fection of  aromatic  elements  for  sufficient  time  to 
the  point  of  granulation,  the  simplest  and  nearest 
to  home  of  all  the  processes  of  coffee,  completing 
it  for  brewing. 

Importance  of  Fresh  Grinding 

“There  is  no  room  for  argument  as  to  the 
necessity  of  fresh  granulation.  But  to  reempha- 
size its  importance  many  tests  and  studies  can  be 
quoted  to  showT  the  deterioration  in  stale  grounds. 
My  own  researches,  with  chemical  analysis,  showed 
that  ground  coffee  absorbed  as  high  as  seven  to 
eight  percent  moisture.  What  the  consumer  then 
buys  is  a blend  of  old  coffee  and  stagnant  water. 
What  can  be  expected  of  standing  water  and 
organic  material?  What  dealer  can  sell  such  and 
expect  a reputation  for  quality  and  fair  service? 

“There  is  no  one  person  more  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  coffee  as  sold  to  the  customer 
than  the  retailer.  It  is  not  only  his  great  oppor- 
tunity but  his  moral  duty,  as  an  honest  merchant, 
desiring  the  square  deal  for  his  patron,  to  see 
that  no  stale-ground  coffee  is  offered  for  sale  in 
his  store,  of  whatever  brand.  If  the  grocer  would 
take  this  stand  determinedly,  the  stale  coffee  evil, 
a great  menace  to  the  whole  coffee  trade,  would 
be  greatly  alleviated. 

What  Fine  Grinding  Means 

“The  grinding,  however  fresh,  must  also  be 
fine.  The  increased  extraction  yield  of  pulverized 
coffee  is  a constant  amazement  to  anyone  testing 
it.  Utter  disbelief  in  its  results  I have  seen  ex- 
hibited many  times,  especially  in  hotel  trade,  where 
the  great  yield  of  color  and  strength  in  a given 
weight  of  coffee  has  been  too  astonishing  for  be- 
lief by  the  ignorant  kitchen  man  and  the  incredu- 
lous manager,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  in  most 
cases  to  save  20  to  30  percent,  sometimes  more,  in 
the  cost  of  his  coffee,  per  cup.  They  frequently 
think  that  the  vast  increase  of  color  and  strength 
is  due  to  chicory  in  the  grind,  when  it  is  only  effi- 
ciency in  the  mill,  a plainly  demonstrable  fact,  but 
‘too  good  to  be  true.’ 

“And  yet,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
simple  and  plausible  it  is  to  break  open,  very 
thoroughly  and  completely,  cells  that  contain  the 
vital  elements  and  obtain  a tremendous  increase 
of  yield  by  a greatlv  increased  exposure  of  sur- 
faces to  the  action  of  water. 

“It  is  true  of  sugar  and  other  products  that 
quicker  solubility  is  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
material  and  multiplying  the  area  of  surface. 

“There  are  two  great  effects  from  using  pulver- 
ized coffee.  One  is  the  more  thorough  extraction 
by  the  more  complete  penetration  of  water  through 
every  particle,  and  the  other  is  the  purer  extrac- 
tion of  flavor  and  aromatic  elements  by  the  shorter 
time  of  contact  of  water  and  grounds  made  possible. 
The  true,  pure  value  of  the  coffee  is  thus  obtained 
minus  the  coarser,  harsher,  more  undesirable  fiber 
substances  contained  in  the  cell  structures.  Tt  is 
like  the  pure  juice  of  the  fruit  without  the  seeds 
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and  bitter  rind,  or  like  the  flavory  meat  of  the  nut 
without  the  woodlike  shell. 

"In  coffee,  even  more  than  in  fruit,  is  the  cell 
structure  useless  and  undesirable  for  consumption ; 
yet  how  despairingly  frequent  are  the  stewing  and 
cooking  of  it  intcf  the  beverage.  Fine  grinding 
therefore  means  saving  in  a double  sense,  as  both 
quality  and  economy  are  served. 

“That  the  fine  grind  requires  proper  straining  is 
of  course  a self-evident  fact;  but  this,  fortunately, 
is  a simple  matter.  In  fact,  simplicity  and  perfect 
coffee  are  synonymous  terms. 

Spread  the  Doctrine 

“A  third  F might  well  be  added  to  the  symbolism 
of  good  coffee  necessities  as  standing  for  fellows, 
to  tell  the  tale  and  spread  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
F’s, — fine  and  fresh.  There  is  a striking  need  of 
education  among  dealers  and  consumers  for  en- 
lightenment in  these  fundamentals,  and  all  fellows 
in  the  coffee  and  coffee-grinder  business  have  the 
strongest  kind  of  sales  story  in  the  facts  so  un- 
deniably true  and  yet  so  rarely  understood. 

“There  have  been  and  still  are  widespread  mis- 
statement and  crude  mistaken  directions  for  grind- 
ing and  brewing  coffee.  Grinds  of  appalling  in- 
efficiency are  frequent,  and  many  stores  are  still 
equipped  with  antiquated  mills  which  produce 
grinds  not  much  better  than  that  which  must  have 
resulted  from  the  ancient  method  of  directing  the 
berries  to  be  first  pounded  into  pieces  and  then 
boiled  for  one  hour. 

“To  anyone  understanding  the  absolute  necessity 
of  thorough  grinding  in  the  production  of  a cup 
of  good  coffee  the  fine  product  of  a modern  mill, 
with  every  particle  efficiently  opened,  ready  to 
yield  its  fullest  content  of  quality,  is  a welcome  and 
encouraging  sight. 

“Good  Coffee — that  ‘cheery,  glittering,  soul- 
soothing,  warm-hearted,  inanimate  friend’  which 
starts  the  day  for  you  ‘gliding  smoothly  along 
like  a new  motorcar’  has  its  own  start  every  time 
only  in  a granulation  fresh  and  hne.,> 


ENGLISH  COFFEE  VIEWS 


Prize  Essay  Showing  How  It  Is  Studied,  Selected, 
Blended,  Roasted,  and  Finally  Pre- 
pared as  a Beverage 

THE  handling  of  coffee  in  England,  from  the 
1 picking  of  the  types  for  the  market  to  the  final 
preparation  of  the  beverage  for  the  table,  is  set 
forth  in  the  first-prize  essay  chosen  in  a contest 
recently  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Certificated 
Grocers.  Rennie  Lambert  of  Lancashire  was 
the  prize  winner,  and  his  essay  follows : 

_ “Coffee,,  an  Old  World  product,  dates  back  in 
English  history  to  the  16th  century  when  coffee 
houses  sprang  up  in  London  and  the  surroundings. 
For  some  years  they  became  the  popular  resort 
of  Jiterary,  political,  and  mercantile  men. 

“All  the  coffee  was  then  produced  in  Arabia; 
but,  by  shippers  and.  travelers  secretly  carrying 
cuttings  to.  other  tropical  countries,  and  by  plant- 
mg  them  in  suitably  prepared  gardens,  we  now 
nnd  coffee  produced  in  practically  all  tropical 
countries,  especially  in  Brazil,  South  and  Central 
America,  India,  Java,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa, 
notably  Uganda,  Nairobi,  and  Nyassaland. 

‘Each  country’s  production  differs  in  flavor  or 


appearance  of  both.  This,  no  doubt,  is  caused  by 
the  selection  of  the  seed,  soil,  and  climate. 

“A  great  improvement  in  the  flavor  can  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  selection  of  the  seed  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees,  combined  with  proper 
drying  and  curing  of  the  berries,  which  is  neces- 
sary before  shipment  to  this  country.  Some 
coffees  are  shipped  cleaned  while  others  are 
shipped  as  parchment  coffee.  The  parchment 
coffee  is  landed  at  Three  Cranes,  or  Red  Lion 
Wharf,  and  there  it  passes  through  machinery 
which  removes  the  parchment  and  silver-skin.  It 
is  then  sorted  into  bold,  medium,  peaberry,  and 
broken  classes  and  sold  at  the  Commercial  Sale 
Rooms,  Mincing  Lane.  There  is  no  material  dif- 
ference between  London  Cleaned  coffee  and  other 
coffee  shipped  ready  cleaned,  except  that  the 
London  Cleaned  looks  a little  brighter;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  flavor  in  any  way. 

Must  Know  Different  Coffees 
“The  roaster  and  blender  of  coffee  should  under- 
stand all  the  distinctions  and  characteristics  of 
each  country’s  coffee. 

( . Coffee  may  be  classified  into  two  classes — 
rich’  and  ‘acid’  types.  The  characteristics  of  the 
‘rich’  are  full-bodied  liquor,  smooth  and  colory 
Mysore,  Java,  ordinary  Jamaica,  and  some  Costa 
Rica  coffees  are  of  this  type.  We  may  say  that 
richness  in  coffee  is  almost  equivalent  to  ‘thick- 
ness in  tea.  Coffees  of  the  ‘acid’  type  are  flavory 
and  aromatic,  comparable  to  ‘flavory’  teas.  Of 
this  type  Blue  Mountain,  Jamaica,  and  most  fine 
Costa  Rica  are  good  examples. 

“By  constant  acquaintance  and  by  keen  ob- 
servation, a blender  or  buyer  will  be  able  to  tell 
the  country  of  origin  and  quality  by  appearance. 
He  will  examine  each  sample  carefully,  judging 
it  by  weight,  color,  and  tightness  of  seam.  If  he 
cut  open  a few  berries  and  found  them  tight  and 
of  a waxy  grayish  color,  he  could  almost  rightly 
say  that  it  would  roast  well.  Uniformity  in  size 
also  would  aid  his  judgment. 

“It  would  not  be  wise  to  rely  on  the  past  year’s 
reputation  of  a certain  kind  of  coffee,  for  the 
flavor  may  be  good  one  year  and  the  next  year 
only  moderate;  so  the  only  reliable  way  of  judg- 
ing coffee  is  by  roasting  and  liquoring  each 
sample  and  becoming  acquainted  with  their  char- 
actenstics;  e.g.,  Blue  Mountain,  Jamaica,  for  acid- 
ity, Mysore  for  richness,  Mocha  for  richness  and 
gamy  flavor. 

“Having  become  acquainted  with  all  the  kinds 
and  grades  of  coffee,  a blender’s  next  aim  is  to 
ascertain  the  tastes  of  his  customers  and  pros- 
pective. customers,  whether  they  favor  an  ‘acid’ 
or  a “rich”  flavor. 

Blending  for  Customers 

“He  then  would  procure  samples  and  blend 
accordingly;  but  he  must  remember  that  a blend 
is  not  merely  a mixture  of  several  kinds  of  coffee 
but  is  a number  of  coffees  blended  in  harmony  so 
that  their  special  characteristics  do  not  clash  but 
form  a complete  whole,  a ‘blend.’  It  must  be 
remembered,  though,  that  those  coffees  which 
-contained  varying  amounts  of  moisture  and  were 
of  various  sizes  would  need  to  be  blended  after 
roasting,  as  the  heat  required  for  one  kind  may 
scorch  another  kind,  and  so  spoil  the  blend.  Thus 
a blend  composed  of  Costa  peaberry,  Mysore,  and 
Mocha  would  need  to  be  roasted  separately; 
whereas  a blend  of  Central  Americans,  which  are 
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about  the  same  size  and  contain  the  same  amount 
of  moisture,  could  be  blended  previous  to  roasting 
and  so  save  both  labor  and  roasting  expenses. 

How  to  Roast  It 

“While  every  step  in  the  preparation  of  coffee 
from  tree  to  breakfast  table  is  important,  roasting 
is  the  most  important.  The  roasting  machine, 
whether  roasting  by  gas,  coke,  or  anthracite,  must 
roast  the  berries  evenlj  and  have  facilities  for 
the  escape  of  vapor.  The  roaster  must  not  be 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  but  should  be  left 
about  three-quarters  fuil,  to  allow  the  berries  to 
distribute  themselves  freely  over  the  flame  or 
heat  as  the  roaster  is  rotated.  If  the  roaster 
should  be  filled  too  full,  the  berries  will  stick 
together  and  those  near  the  flame  will  be  scorched, 
while  those  on  the  outer  edge  will  be  underdone. 

“When  sufficient  berries  have  been  placed  in  the 
roaster,  the  heat  should  be  turned  on  at  full  and 
the  cylinder  rotated  rapidly  and  evenly;  no  stops 
or  jerks,  or  the  coffee  will  be  unevenly  cooked. 

“Too  rapid  or  too  slow  rotation  allows  the 
coffee  to  stick  and  not  pass  over  the  heat  evenly. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Mocha,  coffee  should  be 
roasted  as  rapidly  as  possible  short  of  scorching, 
for  the  longer  taken  over  the  roast  the  more 
volatile  oils  will  escape. 

“The  heat  should  be  lowered  when  the  crackling 
begins,  for  the  heat  contained  in  the  berries  will 
run  up  the  color.  An  even  chestnut  brown  is  the 
desired  color,  and  when  this  has  been  obtained 
rapid  cooling  is  essential,  so  as  to  imprison  the 
new  volatile  oils  by  closing  the  pores.  Coffee 
should  not  be  placed  in  canisters  until  quite  cool 
or  the  berries  are  likely  to  sweat  and  exude  the 
essential  oils,  thereby  losing  their  flavor,  and  they 
will  obtain  a metallic  flavor  from  the  canister. 

“When  coffee  has  been  roasted  it  should  be 
sold  immediately,  for  raw  coffee  is  cleaned, 
washed,  and  so  prepared  in  the  plantation  that  it 
can  withstand  reasonable  atmospheric  conditions, 
but  when  roasted  it  becomes  a cooked  article  and 
demands  treatment  as  such,  for  during  roasting  20 
percent  of  its  weight  is  driven  off  in  moisture 
and  the  pores  are  opened  so  that  it  then  attracts 
and  absorbs  moisture. 

“The  inert  oils  in  the  raw  coffee  become  vola- 
tile during  roasting,  and,  as  these  are  needed  for 
flavor  and  aroma  during  infusion,  it  is  essential 
that  coffee  should  be  roasted  often  and  ground 
for  each  customer. 

Preparing  the  Beverage 

“Coffee  is  a much  neglected  beverage  in  this 
country,  and  by  proper  handling  and  due  con- 
sideration a grocer  will  not  only  obtain  the  patron- 
age of  the  coffee  drinkers,  but  will  also  gain  some 
converts  among  the  public  and  so  help  to  bring 
coffee  into  its  own.  He  must  be  a lover  and  an 
enthusiast,  and  must  treat  his  coffee  sympathetic- 
ally. He  must  study  his  customers’  tastes,  noting 
if  they  desire  a pale,  medium,  or  high  roast.  He 
should  educate  them  to  appreciate  good  coffee  and 
always  keep  to  the  rule  of  ‘freshly  ground  coffee 
for  each  customer.’ 

“Advertise  by  window  display  and  attractively 
worded  posters  and  bills.  The  roaster  placed  in 
prominent  position  will  often  attract.  Let  the 
odor  of  freshly  roasted  coffee  in  and  about  your 
shop  tell  the  public  you  are  alive  to  its  needs. 

“Tell  the  customers  how  to  prepare  coffee;  not 
by  any  patents,  but  by  procuring  an  earthenware 


jug  with  a wide  mouth,  then  placing  in  tKe  jug 
the  freshly  ground  coffee  (one  ounce  to  a pint) 
and  pouring  over  boiling  water,  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon,  allow  to  stand  for  three  minutes,  skim  the 
scum  away,  and  the  coffee  *is  ready.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a strainer,  for  the  grains  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  if  poured  gently. 

“The  preparation  of  a good  cup  of  coffee,  which 
is  being  supplied  by  some  of  our  well  known 
cafes,  is  helping  to  stimulate  trade,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  grocer  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  increase 
his  sales  and  profits.” 

WHY  WE  DON’T  DRINK  TEA 


Opportunities  to  Advertise  It  in  United  States  Are 
“Allowed  to  Sink  Into  Oblivion,”  and  a 
Publicity  Agent  Is  Sadly  Needed 


• Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Nov.  30,  1921. 
HP  HAT  was  good  reading  in  your  journal, 
*•  “Jack  Dempsey  drank  tea  just  before  he  faced 
Carpentier.”  Why  am  I not  publicity  agent  for 
Indian  tea  in  the  States  even  just  for  a month  or 
two?  (Not  that  1 would  take  it  on.  The  com- 
mittee would  fire  me  by  marconi  and  cable  just 
an  hour  after  it  heard  of  my  methods:  so  un- 
British,  nothing  decorous  and  dull  about  ’em.) 

Sure  I would  tell  the  people  “Dempsey  Trains  , 
on  Tea,”  if  it  cost  me  a hundred  dollars  a head- 
line, and  you  would  have  every  young  scamp  of 
an  American  kid  from  Aell  to  the  Gold  Gate 
pestering  his  mamma  for  tea  in  the  hope  of  grow- ' 
ing  into  a world  beater. 

You  are  agitating  the  question,  “Why  are  we' 
not  tea  drinkers?”  I’ll  tell  you  why, — because' 
your  tea  people  make  no  effort  to  get  tea  into 
young  America.  Every  British  boy  grows  up  on 
tea,  and  therefore  when  a man  he  can  get  away 
with  any  quantity  of  it.  Same  with  the  girls.  I 
watch  it  among  my  own  kiddies.  Almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  weaned  they  see  the  teapot  and  notice: 
their  elders  drinking  from  it.  My  smallest  girl 
(cetat  two)  has  long  given  up  the  baby  habit  of 
drinking  milk  straight,  but  clamors  for  “tea,  tea,” 
and  won’t  drink  unless  a few  drops  are  poured  in 
to  give  the  milk  a color. 

I believe  American  mothers  are  strong  for 
hygienic  food  and  no  stimulant  and  so  on.  As 
if  it  matters ! In  this  connection  I always  re- 
member the  quandary  of  the  Chicago  sage,  Mr. 
Dooley,  who  asked,  “Why  is  it  that  an  Irishman 
gets  strong  on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  while  an 
Englishman  gets  delicate  on  roast  beef  and  beer?” 

While  denying  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  I 
admit  the  principle.  It  is  not  the  food  that  counts; 
it  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  taken.  Beer  is  a more 
comfortable  drink  than  buttermilk,  just  as  tea 
is  more  comfortable  than  mush. 

Well,  time  after  time  I see  paragraphs  in 
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American  prints  containing  telling  points  in  favor 
of  tea, — Dr.  Starr  Wood's  statement  about  Ameri- 
can airmen  using  tea,  among  others, — and  they 
are  all  allowed  to  drink  into  oblivion  for  want  of 
advertising. 

Ten  years  of  work  and  $500,000  were  thrown 
away  in  the  States  by  our  committee  in  telling 
the  people  every  thing  they  did  not  want  to  hear 
about  tea, — how  it  was  grown,  with  pictures  of 
the  homely  females  who  picked  the  leaf,  and  all 
that  kind  of  wash,  and  we  have  not  got  a dol- 
lar to  spend  in  telling  the  people  what  really  does 
concern  them;  that  is,  what  tea  can  do  for  their 
little  insides,  how  it  will  strengthen  the  works, 
so  that  when  a man  dies  the  undertaker  wih 
have  to  cut  his  liver  out  and  kill  it  with  a club 
before  he  is  ready  to  be  buried,  how  it  will  take 
away  “that  tired  feeling,”  clear  the  brain,  stop 
the  old  man  nagging,  and  make  the  lady  of  the 
house  so  amiable  that  she  would  as  soon  feed  a 
yellow  dog  on  pie  as  not. 

America  does  need  a tea  publicity  agent ! At 
present,  from  what  I read  of  advertising  doings, 
the  coffee  people  carry  all  the  money  I can  af- 
ford to  bet. — Charles  Judge. 

COFFEE  1JN  KENYA 


Acreage  Is  Increasing— Robusta  Variety  Is  Not 
Grown  There,  but  Agriculture  Officials  Are 
Optimistic  About  Its  Future 


By  S.  W.  Eells 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  Africa 

|N  the  colony  of  Kenya  27,813  acres  are  esti> 
mated  to  be  under  coffee,  and  this  acreage  is 
being  increased. 

The  director  of  agriculture  of  this  colony  in- 
forms me  that  the  Robusta  variety  of  coffee  is 
not  grown  in  Kenya,  and  that  the  growers  would 
not  like  to  see  it  sold  as  Arabica. 

In  1919-20  it  was  found  that  coffee  trees  three 
vears  old  and  upward  gave  an  average  yield 
of  four  cwts.  to  the  acre.  This,  however,  in- 
cluded trees  from  which  only  the  first  and  second 
pickings  had  been  taken. 

In  many  districts  the  plantations  have  but  re- 
:ently  recovered  from  adverse  conditions ; but  the 
ollowing  statement  of  the  productive  power  of 
he  country  is  regarded  by  the  director  of  agri- 
ulture  as  satisfactory : Trees  of  one  to  three 

ears  will  yield  half-cwts.  an  acre;  three  to  six 
ears,  2.86  cwts.;  six  years  and  over,  6.66  cwts. 
There  have  been  some  experiments  of  the  Ro- 
usta  variety  of  coffee  by  natives;  but  the  extent 
> practically  Negligible. 

Robusta  Cultivation  Increases 
The  director  of  agriculture  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
rctorate,  however,  says  in  reference  to  the  de- 


cision of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture last  spring: 

“I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  question  is  sound, 
and  that  the  Java  Robusta  should  not  be  sold 
under  any  mark  that  would  give  impression  that 
Java  Arabica  was  intended. 

Coffea  Robusta  undoubtedly  increases  in  size 
under  cultivation  and  rigid  selection;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  flavor  is  more  difficult  of  solution. 

’’The  British  market  requires  mild  coffees;  but 
at  present  these  cannot  be  produced  at  a profit 
in  many  countries,  owing  to  insect  pests  and  dis 
cases.  Robusta  coffee  is  therefore  being  increas- 
ingly grown,  and  the  market  will  gradually  be 
asked  to  absorb  larger  quantities. 

“The  cost  of  productipn  is  less  than  with 
Arabian,  and  no  doubt  coffee  drinkers  are  being 
accustomed  to  Robusta  on  a much  larger  scale 
than  formerly.” 

Robusta  Can  Be  Improved 
He  also  referred  to  C.  H.  Lankester,  the  coffee 
expert  of  Uganda,  whose  experience  has  been  en- 
tirely in  Costa  Rica,  up  to  the  last  six  months. 
The  following  is  his  report  to  the  director  of 
agriculture  in  Kampala : 

“I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Robusta  variety 
from  the  market  point  of  view  or  from  its  liquor- 
ing qualities,  except  in  so  far  as  its  inferiority 
is  denoted  by  lower  prices. 

“In  the  field  I have  seen  several  small  planta- 
tions in  Uganda,  and  in  the  nursery  stage  only, 
in  Costa  Rica,  where  only  one  estate  has,  so  far 
as  I know,  experimented  with  it,  and  that  on  a 
soil  and  under  cultivation  highly  suitable  to  it; 
viz.,  the  eastern  edge  of  coffee  cultivation  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  with  red  soil  and  high  rainfall. 

“Coffea  Robusta  was  introduced  to  Java,  I be- 
lieve, through  the  complete  failure  of  the  forced 
•cultivation  of  Coffea  Arabica  by  the  natives,  and 
has  almost  entirely  replaced  it  there,  and  in  early 
stages  of  rubber  cultivation  in  the  Malay  States 
it  was  extensively  planted  as  a catch  crop  in  the 
development  of  the  Para  estates.* 

It  does  not  seem  just  to  deprive  any  coffee 
grown  in  Java  of  its  territorial  name,  simply  be- 
cause one  type  has  proved  unsuitable  to  the 
country.  The  old  Java  coffees,  branded  as  Gov- 
ernment Java,  were  of  very  fine  liquor  and  com- 
manded high  prices ; but,  to  avoid  error  or  con- 
fusion, any  Robusta  stripped  might  be  branded 
Java  Robusta,  and  this  could  justly  be  demanded. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  coffee  of  very 
fine  physical  properties  could  be  produced  by 
hybridization,— C.  Robusta  and  C.  Arabica  Ny- 
assje,  or  C.  Arabica  Bourbonii, — and  I hope  the 
Uganda  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  first 
with  a coffee  of  either  of  these  types. 

“The  Java  C.  Excelsa,  as  evidenced  at  Kampala, 
is  a very  handsome  plant;  but  the  grain  produced 
is  pot  a satisfactory  alternative  to  any  coffee  now 
on  the  market. 

Grafting  has  been  accomplished  successfully 
at  Kampala  between  the  two  endemic  coffees,  C. 
Robusta  and  C.  Eugenioides,  and  the  two  types 
of  Arabica,  with  no  very  notable  results,  nor  does 
this  promise  being  a successful  plantation  method.” 

Kenya's  Coffee  Exports 

The  total  coffee  exported  from  this  country 
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during  the  past  five  years  to 

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  


1919  was  as  follows: 

Pounds  V alue 

2.295.000  $ 304,842 

1.91.5.000  254,085 

6.231.000  827,749 

4,550,100  604, /50 

12.011.000  1,595,628 


Of  the  last,  576J4  tons,  valued  at  $153,168,  was 
invoiced  for  the  United  States. 


Coffee  Advances  in' Kenya 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7,  1922. — Vice  Consul 
Oscar  Thomason  of  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Africa,  has 
sent  the  following  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  coffee  cultivation  in  that  province : 

“Coffee  is  an  important  staple  crop  of  Kenya, 
approximately  30,000  acres  being  planted  to  this 
product  and  more  than  half  of  it  at  the  pro- 
ducing stage.  This  area  is  being  increased  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  acres  annually.  For  the  past 
five  years  coffee  has  taken  second  place  on  the 
list  of  exports,  amounting  to  15%  of  the  total. 

“In  1919  the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  was 
$1,594,000  and  $3,716,000  in  1920.  This  large  in- 
crease in  value  over  1919,  in  spite  of  the  lower 
market  prices,  was  due  to  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able rainfall  and  a consequent  record  crop.  Up 
to  1920  East  African  coffee  was  consigned  chiefly 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and 
Arabia ; but  during  1920  $50,668  worth  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  according  to  consular  in- 
voices. 

“On  the  London  market  Kenya  coffee  has  for 
years  realized  the  highest  prices  because  of  its 
splendid  blending  qualities.  There  are  three  va- 
rieties cultivated  here,  two  indigenous  and  Mocha. 
Mocha  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  1900, 
and  is  now  the  coffee  of  commerce  in  the  colony.” 
— Lamm. 


COSTA  RICA  COFFEE.  OUTLOOK 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Jan.  23,  1922. — The  1921-22 

coffee  crop  of  Costa  Rica  is  estimated  at  38,000,- 
000  to  41,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the 
American  consul  at  San  Jose.  The  average  crop 
is  only  about  32,959,000  pounds.  Coffee  buyers 
expect  good  prices  and  are  paying  13c.  to  16c.  a 
pound,  washed  and  cleaned  on  board  ship.  This 
price  includes  an  export  tax  of  lj4c.  a pound.— 
Lamm. 


DENVER  IN  THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY 

Staff  Correspondence 

Denver,  Jan.  26,  1922. — Denver  is  the  center 
of  the  coffee-roasting  industry  of  Colorado,  and 
there  are  eight  wholesale  roasters  in  the  state. 
These  employ  more  than  200  wage  earners,  and 
their  combined  output  is  25,000,000  pounds  of 
coffee  a year.  The  territory  covered  includes 
Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  parts  of  South  Dakota.  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  a small 
part  of  Texas. — I.  R.  A. 


DISCOUNTING  CROP  ESTIMATES 


Coffee  Reports  Sometimes  Influenced  by  Personal 
Leanings  of  the  Reporter — Growers’  Pet 
Pessimism  Is  Frost 


Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  28,  1921. 

/ LRCULARS  from  large  coffee  houses  in  the 
^ United  States  continue  to  find  much  food  in 
cables,  reports,  etc.,  for  estimating  the  next  crop 
as  unusually  small.  One  has  to  remember  that 
most  of  these  opinions  come  from  interested  per- 
sons, who  put  on  a considerable  percentage  which- 
ever way  they  may  happen  to  lean. 

The  optimistic  planter,  when  speaking  of  his 
coffee  crop,  is  as  rare  as  the  lily  in  Sahara.  He 
has  a stock  of  “adverse  effects,”  from  which  he 
chooses  one  each  season  and  sticks  to  it  through 
thick  and  thin.  We  often  admire  the  manner  in 
which  some  planters  put  forward  the  season’s  . 
“adverse  factor”  at  some  public  gathering,  and  the 
manner  his  hearers  (also  planters)  applaud  what 
they  know  perfectly  well  to  be  incorrect.  The 
suit  on  which  planters  love  to  bank  is  frost! 
Though  the  only  ice  they  have  seen  in  months 
has  been  in  a glass,  they  talk  with  childlike 
solemnity  of  the  damage  the  icy-cold  winds  from 
the  south  have  done  and  of  the  trees  being  nipped 
when  so  full  of  promise. 

When  you  are  green  at  the  game,  you  feel  like 
weeping  in  sympathy ; but  when  the  same  tale  has 
been  told  ten  times  in  ten  seasons  and  right  only 
once — and  even  in  that  year  the  planters  them- 
selves had  dropped  the  frost  for  the  shortage-of-: ! 
labor  scare — somehow  you  wonder  if  your 


planter  friend  is  “100%  in  it.” 

When  the  frost  scare  gets  somewhat  ridiculous 
because  the  temperature  goes  no  lower  than  10 
above  zero,  our  planter  friends  turn  to  trouble 
with  “colonos,”  and  when  these  turn  up  drought 
sets  in,  and  when  water  comes  the  last  crop  ha; 
so  exhausted  the  trees  that  they  cannot  hold  a 
berry  without  support.  All  these  and  many  more 
reasons  are  dished  up  to  make  any  estimate  of  a 
crop  about  as  easy  as  swimming  Niagara. 

We  now  come  to  estimating  the  1922-23  Santos 
crop.  One  estimate  has  been  made  of  5,000.000 
bags.  That  savors  of  the  exaggeration,  because 
frost  is  out  of  the  question,  and,  should  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drought  be  as  bad  as  painted,  it 
could  not  have  the  effect  of  a decrease  of  more 
than  10%.  The  crop  is  on  the  trees,  and  we  quite 
believe  is  ripening  unevenly  and  all  that;  but. 
considering  that  October  was  not  an  absolutely 
dry  month  in  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  districts  and 
it  also  rained  in  November  and  this  month,  things 
cannot  be  so  bad  as  to  mean  only  5,000.000  bags. 
Wileman. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  1921 


Biggest  Coffee  Calendar  Year  in  History  — Per- 
capita  Consumption  Gains  Slightly — Tea 
Drops  in  Imports  and  Consumption 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Jan.  27,  1922. 
rT',HE  following  analysis  of  tea  and  coffee  im- 
* ports,  exports,  and  consumption  is  based  on 
, figures  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce: 

According  to  foreign  trade  summaries  just  issued 
by  the  government,  the  United  States  bought  more 
coffee  in  1921  than  in  any  previous  calendar  year 
of  our  history,  although  the  total  imports  did  not 
quite  reach  the  highest  fiscal-year  mark.  Our 
purchases  passed  the  1920  mark  by  over  40,000,000 
pounds  and  were  higher  than  those  of  two  years 
ago  by  3,500,000  pounds. 

But  this  record  was  made  only  in  actual  amounts 
shipped,  as  the  value  of  imported  coffee  was  far 
below  that  of  immediately  preceding  years.  Coffee 
values,  however,  fell  off  less  than  the  average 
values  for  all  imports,  the  decrease  for  coffee 
being  43%  and  for  the  country’s  total  imports 
52%. 


Imports  of  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  off  in 
both  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  1920, 
although  the  difference  in  total  value  was  much 
greater  than  that  in  total  amount.  Both  in  weight 
and  in  value  imports  were  also  less  than  in  1919. 

Exports  of  coffee  were  somewhat  less  in  quan- 
tity than  in  1920  and  about  the  same  as  in  1919, 
although  the  value,  like  that  of  imports,  was  con- 
;iderably  less  than  in  either  previous  year. 

Reexports  for  foreign  coffee  were  considerably 
aelow  the  1920  mark,  in  both  quantity  and  value, 
ind  indeed  were  less  than  in  several  years.  The 
amount  of  tea  reexported  to  foreign  countries  was 
anly  about  half  that  shipped  out  in  1920,  showing 
a continuation  of  the  tendency  of  the  United 
States  to  discontinue  its  services  as  a middleman, 
vhich  raised  the  through  traffic  in  tea  several  mil- 
ion  pounds  during  the  dislocation  of  shipping. 

Actual  figures  of  amounts  and  values  of  gross 
:offee  imports  for  the  last  three  calendar  years 
lave  been  as  follows : 

Pounds  J’alue 


1921  1,340,979,776  $142,808,719 

1920  1,297,439,310  252,450,651 

1919  1,337,564,067  261,270,106 

This  represents  a gain  of  3.3%  over  1920  in 
uantity  and  of  only  about  0.2  of  1%  over  1919. 
'he  decrease  in  value  in  1921  was  43%  from  the 
gures  for  1920  and  45%  from  those  of  1919. 
Exports  and  Reexports  of  Coffee 


Domestic  exports  of  coffee,  mostly  from  Hawaii 
nd  Porto  Rico,  amounted  to  34,572,967  pounds 
alued  at  $5,895,606  as  compared  with  36,757,443 
ounds  valued  at  $9,803,574  in  the  calendar  year 


1920,  or  a decrease  of  6%  in  quantity  and  40%  in 
value.  In  1919  domestic  exports  were  34,351,554 
pounds  having  a value  of  $8,816,581,  practically 
the  same  in  quantity,  but  showing  a falling  off  of 
33%  in  value. 

Reexports  of  foreign  coffee  amounted  to  36,804,- 
684  pounds  last  year,  having  a value  of  $3,911,847, 
a decline  of  25%  from  the  49,144,691  pounds  of 
1920  and  of  54%  from  the  81,129,691  pounds  of 
1919;  whereas  in  point  of  value  there  was  a de- 
crease of  56%  from  1920,  which  was  $9,037,882, 
and  of  88%  from  that  of  1919,  $16,815,468. 

The  Decline  in  Value 

The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  imported 
coffee,  according  to  these  figures,  works  out  at  lit- 
tle more  than  half  that  of  either  1920  or  1919, 
illustrating  the  precipitate  drop  of  prices  when  the 
depression  came  on.  The  pound  value  in  1921  was 
10.6c.,  for  1920  19.4c.,  and  for  1919  19.5c.  These 
values  are  derived  from  the  valuations  placed 
on  shipments  at  the  point  of  export,  the  “foreign 
valuation”  for  which  the  much  discussed  “Ameri- 
can valuation”  is  proposed  as  a substitute.  They 
accordingly  do  not  take  into  account  costs  of 
freight,  insurance,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  valua- 
tion of  10.6c.  a pound  for  coffee  shipped  during 
the  calendar  year  is  a substantial  drop  from  the 
13.12c.  a pound  that  was  the  average  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  showing  that  the  decline  in  values 
continued  during  the  last  half  of  last  year. 

Source  of  Coffee  Imports 

Coffee  imports  in  1921  continued  to  run  in  about 
the  same  well-worn  channels  as  in  previous  years, 
according  to  the  figures  showing  the  trade  with 
the  producing  countries.  The  United  States,  as 
heretofore,  drew  almost  its  whole  supply  from  its 
neighbors  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  the  countries 
to  the  south  furnishing  97%  of  the  total  entering 
our  ports.  The  three  chief  countries  of  South 
America  contributed  85%,  and  the  share  of  Brazil 
alone  was  62.5%. 

Brazil’s  progress  to  her  normal  prewar  position 
in  our  coffee  trade  is  rather  slow,  although  she 
continues  to  show  a gain  in  percentage  each  year. 
Formerly  we  obtained  70%  to  75%  of  our  coffee 
from  that  country;  but  war  conditions,  diverting 
nearly  all  of  Central  America’s  production  to  our 
ports,  reduced  the  proportion  to  almost  half.  In 
1919  this  had  risen  to  59%,  in  1920  it  was  some- 
what over  60%,  and  last  year  it  attained  a mark 
of  62.5%.  The  actual  amount  shipped,  which  was 
839,212,388  pounds  having  a value  of  $77,186,271, 
was  about  7%  higher  than  in  1920,  which  was 
785,810,689  pounds  valued  at  $148,793,593,  and 
about  the  same  percent  higher  than  that  of  1919, 
— 787,312,293  pounds  valued  at  $160,038,196.  Al- 
though the  actual  poundage  showed  an  increase, 
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it  will  be  noted  that  the  value  fell  off  almost 
half  as  compared  with  1920  and  more  than  half 
as  compared  with  the  year  before. 

The  Advance  of  Colombia 

The  real  feature  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  development  in  the  coffee  trade 
of  this  country  in  recent  years,  is  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  Colombian  coffee.  In  previous  issues  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  manner  in  which  Colombia 
was  forging  ahead  in  coffee  production,  and  the 
1921  figures  show  that  this  advance  continues  strong. 

In  the  year  before  the  war  we  obtained  from 
our  nearest  South  American  neighbor  87,176,477 
pounds  of  voffee  valued  at  $11,381,675,  which  was 
about  10%  of  our  total  imports.  In  1919,  the  first' 
year  after  the  war,  this  amount  was  almost 
doubled,  being  150,483,853  pounds  with  a value  of 
$30,425,162.  In  1920  there  was  a further  increase 
to  194,682,616  pounds  valued  at  $41,557,669,  and 
last  year  the  high  mark  of  249,123,356  pounds 
valued  at  $37,322,3 05  was  reached.  This  was  a 
gain  of  28%  over  1920  shipments,  and,  although 
the  value  was  less  than  in  the  year  before,  the 
decrease  was  only  10%  in  a year  when  the  aver- 
age fall  in  value  was  43%. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  people  interested  in  the 
coffee  trade  that  the  value  of  Colombian  coffe^ 
now  imported  into  the  United  States  is  almost  half 
the  value  of  the  Brazilian  coffee, — $37,000,000  as 
compared  with  $77,000,000.  The  number  of  pounds 
imported  is  a little  less  than  one-third  the  Brazilian 
contribution;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
it  will  pass  the  half  mark  in  a few  years. 

Colombia  and  Venezuela  together  now  supply 
considerably  more  than  half  as  much  coffee  as 
Brazil  in  value,  and  over  one-third  as  much  iii 
quantity.  The  average  value  of  Colombian  coffee 
in  1921  was  about  15c.  a pound,  as  compared  with 
11c.  for  Venezuelan  coffee,  9c.  for  Brazilian,  10c. 
for  Central  American,  and  10.6c.  for  total  coffee 
imports. 

Shipments  from  Venezuela  showed  a drop 
in  quantity  of  9%  as  compared  with  1920 
imports  being  59,783,303  pounds  valued  at  $6,798,- 
709;  in  1920  they  were  65,970,954  pounds  valued 
at  $13,802,995,  and  in  1919  were  109,777,831  pounds 
valued  at  $23,163,071. 

Central  America  Still  Keeps  Up 

The  figures  relating  to  imports  from  Central 
America  are  of  interest  as  showing  to  what  extent 
we  are  continuing  to  hold  the  trade  of  the  war 
years,  when  nearly  all  coffee  shipped  from  that 
region  came  to  the  United  States.  Although  there 
has  probably  been  a considerable  swing  back  to 
the  trade  with  Europe,  the  1921  figures  show  that 
a large  percent  of  the  trade  that  this  country 
gained  during  the  war  is  being  retained.  Imports 


in  1921  were  considerably  lower  than  in  1920  or 
1919,  but  were  still  over  three  times  as  heavy  as 
in  1913,  the  last  year  of  normal  trade. 

The  displacement  of  Central  America’s  trade 
by  the  war  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  so  far 
returned  to  old  channels  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  the  last  nine  years : 


Pcunds  Value 

1913  36,326,440  $4,635,359 

1914  44,896,856  5,465,893 

1915  71,361,288  8,093,532 

1916  111,259,125  12,775,921 

1917  148,031,640  15,751,761 

1918  195,259,628  19,234,198 

1919  131,638,695  19,375,179 

1920  159,204,341  30,388,567 

1921  118,607,382  12,308,250 


As  Germany  was  very  prominent  in  prewar 
trade,  it  is  likely  that  more  and  more  coffee  will 
be  diverted  from  the  United  States  as  German 
imports  gradually  increase  to  their  old  level. 

Mexico  and  West  Indies 
Imports  from  Mexico  were  greater  by  38%  than 
in  1920,  but  were  less  than  in  1919  and  were  still 
much  below  the  normal  trade  before  the  war. 
Last  year’s  total  was  26,895,034  pounds  having 
a value  of  $3,475,122,  as  compare^  with  19,519,865 
pounds  valued  at  $3,873,217  in  the  year  before  and 
29,567,469  pounds  valued  at  $5,434,884  in  1919. 
The  imports  in  1913  were  over  40,000,000  pounds, 
in  1914  over  43,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1915  over 
52,000,000  pounds. 

West  Indian  coffee  shows  a gradual  settling 
back  to  prewar  figures,  which  ranged  from  3,000.- 
000  to  12,000,000  pounds  annually,  but  which  in 
1918,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  leaped  to  52,000,000 
pounds.  In  1919  they  amounted  to  42,013,841 
pounds  valued  at  $7,575,051,  and  in  1920  fell  to 
29,204,674  pounds  valued  at  $5,711,993.  Last  year 
they  continued  to  drop,  the  total  being  15,398,073 
pounds  valued  at  $1,518,784,  a decrease  of  47.3% 
in  quantity. 

Aden  and  Dutch  Ea>  t Indies 
The  year  under  review  showed  practically  a 
return  to  normal  for  importations  from  Aden, 
which  up  to  1917  ran  about  3,000,000  pounds  a 
year.  In  that  year  the  full  effects  of  the  war 
were  felt  in  the  Aden  district  and  shipments  of 
coffee  to  this  country  dropped  to  187,817  pounds. 
They  rose  to  432,000  pounds  in  1918,  and  in  1919 
to  681,290  pounds  valued  at  $141,391.  In  1920 
there  was  a further  rise,  to  889,633  pounds  valued 
at  $200,505,  and  last  year  they  amounted  to 
2,799,824  pounds  valued  at  $476,672.  But  this 
trade  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  that 
of  the  producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere, 
amounting  normally  to  less  than  1%  of  our  total 
imports. 

Imports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  continued 
to  decline,  being  55%  less  than  in  1920.  The  total 
of  12,438,016  pounds,  however,  valued  at  $1,771,602, 
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Percentage  of  Total  Coffee  Imports  Into  United  States 


1919 


From 

Quantity 

Value 

Central  America 

9.80 

7.40 

Mexico  

2.20 

2.10 

West  Indies  

3.10 

2.90 

Brazil  

58.80 

61.30 

Colombia  

11.20 

11.60 

Venezuela  

8.20 

8.90 

Aden  

0.05 

0.05 

Dutch  East  Indies 

4.20 

3.80 

Other  countries  

2.45 

1.95 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage  of  increase 
( + ) cr  decrease  ( — ; 
of  1921  imports  com- 

1920 1921  pared  with  1920 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

12.30 

12.00 

8.80 

8.60 

— 

25.50 

— 50.00 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

2.40 

+ 

37.80 

— 10.30 

2.20 

2.20 

1.10 

1.00 

47.30 

— 73.40 

60.50 

58.90 

62.50 

54.00 

+ 

6.80 

— 48.10 

15.00 

16.40 

18.50 

26.10 

+ 

28.00 

— 10.20 

5.10 

5.40 

4.40 

4.80 

9.30 

— 50.70 

0.07 

0.08 

0.20 

0.30 

+214.80 

+ 137.70 

2.10 

2.00 

0.90 

1.20 

— 

55.70 

— 65.40 

1.23 

1.52 

1.60 

1.60 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

+ 

3.40 

— 43.40 

is  still  two  or  three  times  the  normal  prewar  im- 
portations. 

Coffee  Exports  and  Reexport : 

Exports  of  coffee  in  1912 — 33,389,805  pounds 
of  green  coffee  valued  at  $5,590,318  and  1,183,162 
pounds  of  roasted  valued  at  $305,288 — were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  year  before  in  quantity, 
although  much  lower  in  value.  The  1920  ship- 
ments were  34,785,574  pounds  valued  at  $9,223,9 66 
of  green  coffee  and  1,971,869  pounds  of  roasted 
valued  at  $579,608. 

In  the  reexport  trade  shipments  of  coffee  were 
lower  than  in  several  years,  total  amounts  for 
1921,  1920,  and  1919  being  36,804,684  pounds,  49,- 
144.091  pounds,  and  81,129,641  pounds,  and  total 
values  $3,911,847,  $9,037,882,  and  $16,815,468. 

Reexports  to  France  fell  off  from  16,760,977 
* pounds  in  1920  to  11,429,952  last  year.  Mexico 
took  3,236,245  pounds  as  compared  with  9,892,63 9 
in  the  previous  year,  and  Cuba  also  reduced  her 
purchases  from  6,319,105  pounds  to  2,831,109. 
Shipments  to  Denmark,  4,099,403  pounds,  were 
practically  the  same  as  in  1920,  3,951,166  pounds, 
as  were  also  those  to  Germany,  3,200,158  pounds 
as  compared  with  2,91 7,773  in  1920. 

In  the  trade  of  the  two  coffee-exporting  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  1921  figures  show  a considerable  increase 
in  shipments  from  Hawaii  to  continental  United 
States  and  to  foreign  countries,  while  exports  from 
Porto  Rico  fell  off  slightly. 

Hawaii  in  1921  sent  803,905  pounds  valued  at 
$123,347  to  foreign  countries,  which  compared  with 
687,597  pounds  valued  at  $200,180  in  the  year  be- 
fore, and  4,183,046  valued  at  $650,036  to  continen- 
tal United  States  as  against  1,885,703  pounds 
valued  at  $476,033  in  the  previous  year. 

Porto  Rico’s  crop,  as  usual,  furnished  the  bulk 
of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries,— 29,546,348  pounds  valued  at 
$5,027,741,  as  against  1920  exports  of  31,321,415 
pounds  valued  at  $8,455,908.  Shipments  from 
Porto  Rico  to  continental  United  States  amounted 
to  211.531  pounds  valued  at  $35,780  as  against 
418.127  pounds  valued  at  $118,663  in  1920. 


Reexports  of  Tea  and  Coffee 


Following  are  the  figures  of  reexports  of  coffee 


by  countries  in  the  calendar  year  1921  : 

Belgium  

1921 

Pounds 

2,717,949 

4,099,403 

11,429,953 

3,200,158 

539,93,3 

920,855 

237,155 

1,935.641 

1,037,623 

3,236,245 

2,831,109 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Netherlands  « 

Norway  

Sweden  

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Total 

36,804,684 

Following  are  figures  showing  the  reexports  of 
tea  by  countries  for  the  calendar  years  1919,  1920, 
and  1921  : 


1919  1920  1921 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


Germany  56,892  7,115  15,684 

England  3,375,791  63,096  120,655 

Bermuda  36,578  40,808  59,253 

Canada  1,111,629  393,623  170,316 

Panama  68,223  75,827  55,210 

Mexico  124,821  105,323  77,910 

Cuba  36,270  49,329  36,826 

Peru  153,804  163,743  55,344 

Russia  in  Asia..  40,869  29,722  43,038 


Total 15,237,368  1,829,109  948,529 


The  Percapita  Consumption 

Percapita  consumption  of  coffee  in  continental 
United  States  showed  a slight  increase  during  the 
calendar  year  1921  over  that  of  1920,  last  year’s 
figure  being  12.09  pounds  as  against  11.70  for  the 
previous  year.  This  calendar-year  figure  com- 
pares with  the  fiscal-year  figure  of  12.21  pounds, 
indicating  that  imports  during  the  last  half  of 
1920  were  somewhat  heavier  than  during  the  last 
half  of  1921. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  this  percapita  figure 
was  explained  in  the  August,  1921,  issue  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  the  figures  given 
then  representing  the  fiscal-year  trade. 

The  various  items  for  the  last  two  calendar 
years  are  shown  as  follows : 

1921  1920 

Calendar  year,  Calendar  year, 
Pounds  Pounds 

(a)  Total  imports  into  U.  S ..  1,340,979,776  1,297,439,310 

(b)  Imports  into  non-contigu- 

ous  territory  from  for- 
eign countries  7,410  27 


(c)  (a)  minus  (b) 1.340.972.366  1.297.439.283 
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1921  1920 

Calendar  year.  Calendar  year, 
Pounds  Pounds 

(d)  Total  exports  from  U.  S.  34,572,967  36,757,443 

(e)  Exports  from  non-contigu- 

ous  territory  to  foreign 

countries  30,363,098  32,028,832 


(f)  (d)  minus  (e) 4,209,869  4,728,611 

(g)  Total  reexports  from  U.S.  36,804,684  49,144,691 

(h)  Reexports  from  non-con- 

tiguous  territory  to  for- 
eign countries 20,008 


(i)  (g)  minus  (h) 36,804,684  49,124,683 

U.  S.  from  non-con- 

(j)  Imports  into  continental 

tiguous  territory  4,394,577  2,303,830 

(k)  Exports  to  non-contiguous 

territory  from  conti- 
nental U.  S 798,644  972,303 


- (1)  (j)  minus  (k) 3,595,933  1,331,527 


Net  consumption,  continental 
U.  S. : (c)  minus  (f) 

minus  (0  plus  (1) ..  1,303,553,746  1,244,917,516 

Population,  July  1 107,833,279  106,418,170 

Percapita  consumption,  1921.  12.09  11.70 

Tea  Statistics 

Imports  of  tea  continued  to  ^decline,  reaching 
the  lowest  mark  in  many  years.  The  total  in  1921 
was  76,486,766  pounds  valued  at  $14,233,971,  which 
compares  with  90,246,615  pounds  valued  at  $24,- 
392,427  in  1920  and  80,962,920  pounds  valued  at 
$20,145,864  in  1919.  The  fall  in  value  is  shown 
by  the  decrease  in  average  price,  which  was  18.6c. 
in  1921  as  compared  with  27c.  in  1920  and  24.9c.  in 
1919. 

With  smaller  imports  the  reexports  of  tea  also 
naturally  fell  off,  being  only  about  half  those  of 
the  previous  year.  They  amounted  to  948,529 
pounds  valued  at  $251,284,  as  against  1,829,109 
pounds  valued  at  $731,341  in  1920. 

In  noting  the  sources  from  which  this  tea  came 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that  British  India  now  occu- 
pies first  place  in  quantity,  although  Japan  retains 
the  lead  in  total  value  of  shipments  to  this  country. 
Imports  from  British  India,  23,012,132  pounds 
valued  at  $4,005,113,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  year  before,  when  they  amounted  to  24,686,488 
pounds  valued  at  $5,825,461.  Japan’s  contribution 
last  year  amounted  to  21,407,284  pounds  valued  at 
$4,725,284,  as  against  29,749,891  pounds  valued  at 
$9,376,070  in  1920. 

Shipments  from  China  showed  a gain  from 
10,624,821  pounds  valued  at  $2,403,084,  to  14,639,907 
pounds  valued  at  $2,061,186.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  dropped  off  from  13,931,1 77 
pounds  valued  at  $3,899,405  to  9,224,055  pounds 
valued  at  $2,013,769,  and  those  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  also  declined  from  6,698,049  pounds 
having  a value  of  $1,438,686  to  5,301.824  pounds 
valued  at  $773,921. 

Most  of  the  reexports  of  tea  went  to  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  A consider- 
able trade  with  Argentina,  which  had  been  built 
up  during  the  war.  has  been  falling  off  since,  and 
last  year  there  were  practically  no  shipments. 


Peru,  Panama,  Bermuda,  and  Cuba  continue  to 
take  considerable  amounts,  and  there  were  ship- 
ments of  43,000  pounds  to  Russia  in  Asia  and 
32,000  pounds  to  Rumania. 

Percapita  consumption  of  tea,  based  on  net  im- 
ports, was  0.7  pound  as  compared  with  0.85  pound 
for  1920.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  experts  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  do  not  con- 
sider that  import  figures  offer  an  accurate  indi- 
cation of  consumption  in  any  given  year,  and 
especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  because 
of  the  stocks  that  may  have  been  held  over  from 
heavy  importations  of  previous  years.  Consump- 
tion, it  is  believed,  is  fairly  even  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  the  fluctuations  in  importation  are 
due  not  so  much  to  increased  or  decreased  demand 
as  to  considerations  of  price,  shipping,  etc. — W. 


TEA  IMPORTS  DECLINE 


Drop  of  17^%  in  United  States  Figures,  Mostly  in 
Imports  from  Japan  and  Formosa — Decreases 
Also  from  India  and  Ceylon 


’"TEA  imports  into  the  United  States  last  year 
fell  off  nearly  1754%,  the  net,  after  deducting 
exports,  having  amounted  to  75,200,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  88,250,000  pounds  in  1920.  A large 
part  of  this  decline  was  from  Japan  and  Formosa, 
which  dropped  from  30,000,000  pounds  to  21,600,- 
000.  India  and  Ceylon  also  showed  decreases. 


December  imports  were  12,312,961  pounds,  with 
exports  of  50,000  pounds. 

The  figures  for  the  last  three  calendar  years 
have  been  prepared  by  Louis  A.  Gillet,  tea  broker, 
as  follows : 

1921  1920  1919 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Formosa  9,376,344  9,308,992  13,075,273 

Foochow  10,966  15,269 

Congou  1,763,935  3,520,358  810,540 

India  12,456,163  15,424,819  3,430,320 

Ceylon  19,233,314  23,662,770  16,165,770 

Ceylon  blend 157,292  435,779  

Ceylon  green 728,595  509,059  112,004 

Tava  6.288,668  8,051,569  8,600,081 

TPingsuey  10,167,842  6,452,274  7,811,416 

Country  green 2,657,575  1,319,885  1,965, 60S 

Tapan  11,930,920  19,743,106  23,906,693 

Japan  dust 326,870  907,409  1,665,016 

Scented  pekoe 43,817  31,380  23,509 

Scented  Canton 504,568  423,497  271,492 

Canton  274,108  275,383  172,985 

Capers  10,550  995  955 

Azores  black 4,570  

Jasmine  509  

Erick  16  ......  

Souchong  .4,060  

Tndia  green 65,379  ...... 


Total  75,995,095  90,078,841  78,026,931 

Exports  802,652  1,829,119  15,244,568- 

Net  imports 75,192,443  88,249,722  62.782,363  • 


Outlook  in  the  Market 
Mr.  Gillet  makes  the  following  comment: 

“The  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a short- 
age must  be  felt,  particularly  for  some  kinds  of 
tea,  in  the  near  future.  We  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  COFFEE  STATISTICS  FOR  1921  COMPARED 

Compiled  by  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co. 


Coffee  Imports  by  Sea — First  Hands 


Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua  

Honduras  

Salvador  

Guatemala  

Mexican 

Total  Central  America 

Ecuador  

Colombian  

Tamaica  

1921 

Bags 

624.603 

1920 

Bags 

54,012 

44,597 

267 

313,825 

328.200 

51,479 

792,380 

377 

23,173 

Brazil  

28.282 

Hawaii  

16,316 

East  India,  Tava,  etc  

29,752 

100.848 

Reimportations  

10,191 

Total  Imports 

Add  stock  carried  over 

1,080,245 

from 

971,567 

previous  vear 

74,787 

Total  available  supply. 

1,141,993 

1,046,354 

Deduct  stock  Dec.  31 

43,306 

61,748 

Yearlv  distribution.  . . . 

1,098,687 

984,606 

3919 
Bags 
42.226 
77,4S7 
4,318 
155,227 
308, S38 
46,951 

1918 
Bags 
7 1,416 
166,092 
722 
362,540 
223,783 
47,199 

1917 

Bags 

53,163 

51,321 

55 

253,152 

343,695 

36,619 

738,005 

550 

112 

1916 

Bags 

52,850 

43,325 

96,811 

232,449 

23,543 

635,247 

4,800 

2,178 

700 

41,000 

28,042 

363,239 

90,577 

871,752 

3,250 

448,978 
. 95.9 
- 50 

39,833 

6,493 

12,630 

102,000 

11,709 

15,825 

100 

132,050 

27,661 

5,028 

550 

1,165,583 

933,958 

868,301 

615,276 

6,121 

34,332 

50,506 

10,382 

1,171,708 

968,290 

918,807 

625,658 

74,-787 

6,125 

34,332 

50,506 

1,096,921 

962,165 

884,475 

575,152 

Coffee  Stocks  in  First  Hands  on  Dec.  31,  1921 


Costa  Rica 

104 

7 71  A 

371 

7 P/CO 

558 

348 

474 

4,926 

Nicaragua  

465 

Honduras  

115 

O,/  J O 

0,>  04 

1,075 

1,626 

S8 

12,812 

6,224 

528 

2,817 

Salvadcr  

Guatemala  

2,526 
5 973 

43,986 

C O CQ 

12,606 

9,233 

2,733 

1,652 

38,844 

109 

2,400 

2,072 

1,296 

671 

1,402 

1,850 

4,696 

Mexican  

Hawaiian  

4,263 

464 

O,o  jy 

3,183 

JA/1 

31,741 

1,067 

East  Indian  

Colombian  

562 

17,238 

W4 

3,496 

1,500 

170 

2,205 

500 

Brazil  

Reimportations  

11,200 

500 

1,000 

10,910 

2,500 

Total  

43,306 

61,748 

74,787 

6,125 

34,332 

50,506 

Coffee 

Prices  On 

Dec.  31,  1921 

Extra  good  Guatemala 

Good  unwashed  Salvador 

Good  Costa  Rica 

Spot  No.  4 Santos  in  New  York. 
Spot  No.  7 Rio  in  New  York.. 

15' 

12  4 
15 

.124—124 
. 9*/—  9 §4 

12 

8/ 

12 

9*4—934 

64 — 64 

27*4 

244 

27*4 

24*4—25 

15 

24  nom. 
21  nom. 
24  nom. 
22—22*/ 
174 

104 

94 

104 

9H 

84 

124 

11 

12 

104 

94 

San  Francisco  Coffee  Importers  in  1921 

Compiled  by  San  Francisco  Green  Coffee  Association 


Bags 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co 158,365 

Otis.  McAllister  & Co 158,213 

American  Fin.  & Com.  Co...  91,624 

Hamberger,  Polhemus  Co....  79,237 

Haas  Bros 78.637 

Hills  Bros 74,725 

Parrott  & Co 33,423 

Bloom  Bros 31,605 

Com’l  Bank  of  Span.  Am....  28,703 

G.  Amsinck  & Co 26,989 

T.  Aren  & Co 23,860 

Hard  & Rand 23,777 


Bags 

Lastreto  & Co 19,212 

Hind,  Rolph  & Co 15,685 

I- eon  Israel  & Bros 13,473 

Donald  Lindo 13,399 

American  Factors,  Ltd 11 ,664 

Heilman  Bros.  & Co 10,965 

M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co....  10,907 

Leon  Lewin 9,417 

D.  Hecht  & Co. 6,883 

Bank  Line  Trans.  & Tr.  Co..  5,846 

A.  C.  Israel  Co 5,000 

Wm.  Fisher  & Co 4.740 


Bags 

Balfour,  Guthrie  & Co 3,836 

McCarthy  Bros 3,768 

J.  A.  Lombard  & Co 3,500 

Lilienthal,  Lee  & Co 3,240 

Wm.  ITalla 2,920 

P.  J.  Knudsen 2,868 

Geo.  A.  Moore  & Co 2,660 

Young  Bros... 2,136 

S.  Cassinelli  & Co 1,551 

Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co 1,250 

Jones-Thierbach  Co 750 

Miscellaneous  115,417 


San  Francisco  Coffee  Imports  for  Last  16  Years 


Bags 

Ba£s 

Bags 

1,080.245 

971,567 

1917 

1916 

1913 

1912 

399,896 
279,667 

1909 

1908 

1,165,583 

1915 

1911 

1907 

933,958 

1914 

1910 

259,684 

1906, 

Bags 

254,011 

171,698 

294.578 

256,183 


pect  other  than  a firm  to  strong  market,  and  look 
for  more  activity  in  the  next  few  months. 

“The  new  year  opened  with  prices  for  practi- 
cally all  kinds  and  grades  of  tea  at  a slightly 
higher  level  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  year. 

Fair  business  was  done  during  January;  but 
the  higher  prices  undoubtedly  curtailed  the  vol- 
ume The  market  in  general  held  firm  during  the 
month  with  the  exception  of  Ceylons,  which  ad- 
vanced materially  on  the  strength  of  the  Colombo 
sales,  and  pingsueys,  which  showed  a little  weak- 


ness, probably  due  to  larger  arrivals,  practically 
all  of  which  came  to  the  New  York  market. 

“Formosas  held  firm,  with  lowest  grades  at  19c. 
to  19j4c.  Better  grades  are  not  plentiful.  The 
total  crop,  while  slightly  in  excess  of  t.he  previous 
year,  was  not  large. 

“Congous  have  not  received  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention, though  some  business  has  been  done  in 
lowest  grades  at  slight  advances. 

“Ceylons  have  shown  the  greatest  strength,  and 
asking  prices  are  much  higher  than  a month  ago. 
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The  Colombo  market  advanced  materially,  and 
with  improved  quality  due  for  the  next  month 
should  hold  strong  with  an  upward  tendency. 

“Indias  have  not  been  so  active,  but  are  in  some- 
what stronger  position,  as  are  also  Javas. 

“Japans  are  very  high,  and  in  consequence  trad- 
ing  has  been  on  a hand  to  mouth  basis  only. 

“Country  greens  and  pingsueys  have  been  arriv- 
ing in  quite  large  blocks,  and  considerable  busi- 
ness has  been  done  at  a comparatively  low  basis, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact  they  are  about  the 
cheapest  teas  on  the  list.” 

BRAZIL’S  HALF-YEAR  COFFEE  TRADE 


Shipments  to  United  States  Decline  3%,  and  Italy 
Leads  in  Gain — American  Bottoms  Carry 
Most,  with  Scandinavian  Second 


Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.  4,  1922. 
OHIPMENTS  of  coffee  from  Rio  and  Santos 
^ for  the  first  half  of  the  crop  year,,  ending 
Dec.  29,  1921,  showed  a gain  of  4%,  or  230,000 
bags,  as  compared  with  the  same  part  of  1920. 
The  most  striking  gain  was  in  exports  to  Italy, 
where  the  official  embargo  against  coffee  was  re- 
scinded in  time  for  the  extra  demand  to  show  in 
these  figures.  Holland  was  second  in  gain,  and 
France  third.  Exports  to  the  United  States  de- 
clined 87,000  bags,  or  3%. 

The  figures  in  detail,  by  destination,  are  as 
follows : 

Increase  or 


Last  Six 

Months  of 

Decrease 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Destination 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

% 

United  States.... 

2,798,783 

2,711,672 

— 87,111 

3.1 

France  

575,394 

741,966 

+ 166,572 

29.0 

Algiers,  Dakar,  Tu- 

nis,Morocco  . . . 

6,875 

74,906 

+ 68,031 

99.0 

Italy  

244*987 

565,634 

+ 320,647 

130.9 

Triest  and  Ragusa 

118,304 

—118,304 

United  Kingdom. 

28,521 

13,742 

— 14,760 

51.8 

Gibraltar,  Malta, 

Barbados  

8,975 

13,087 

+ 4,112 

45.8 

Canada  

9,425 

5,000 

— 4,425 

47.0 

Cuba 

5,200 

— 5,200 

South  Africa 

70,035 

121,111 

+ 51,076 

72.9 

North  Africa 

21,503 

— 21,503 

Egypt  

15,375 

30,000 

+ 14,625 

95*6 

Belgium  

240,736 

168,923 

— 71,813 

29.8 

Holland  

314,695 

576,405 

+261,710 

83.3 

Scandinavia  

415,386 

253,039 

—162,247 

39.1 

Spain  and  colonies 

24,091 

3,889 

— 20,202 

83.1 

Portugal  and  islands 

6,081 

3,006 

— 3,075 

50.5 

Plate  and  Pacific. 

191,608 

139,073 

— 52,535 

27.4 

Japan  and  East.  . . 

18 

+ 18 

Finland  

25,818 

54,657 

+ 28,839 

11*1.7 

Switzerland  

1,000 

+ 1,000 

Greece  and  Crete. 

12,250 

8,252 

— 3,998 

32.6 

Rumania  

2,625 

125 

— 2,500 

95.3 

Bulgaria  

125 

+ 125 

Turkey  

11,775 

4,053 

— 7,722 

65.6 

Germany  

492,398 

425,191 

— 67,207 

13.7 

Total  

5,640,840 

5,914,874 

+ 274,034 

4.0 

Coastwise  

50,396 

6,310 

— 44,086 

87.5 

Grand  total 

5,691,236 

5,921,184 

+ 229,948 

4.0 

What  Ships  Carried  the  Coffee 
Nineteen  percent  of  the  coffee  was  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  heading  the  list;  though 
British  ships  took  585,000  bags  of  the  exports  to 
United  States,  which  was  21 1/2%  of  all  the  coffee 


the  latter  took  from  Brazil  and  62%  of  all  coffee 


carried  in  British  vessels. 


These  figures  show  the  coffee  shipments  by 


flags  for  the  half-year  ending  Dec.  29,  1921 : 


American 

Scandinavian 

British  

Dutch  

Brazilian 

Italian  

French 
Japanese  . . . 
German  . . . . 
Spanish 
Belgian  .... 
Portuguese  . 


Bags 

1,120,510 

1,024,381 

882,920 

670,215 

669,662 

573,325 

403,772 

219,443 

120,730 

119,608 

67,381 

42,927 


% 

19.0 
17.4 

15.0 
11.3 
11.3 

9.7 

6.8 
3.7 
2.0 
2.0 
1.1 
0.7 


Total 


5,914,874  100.0 

— WlLEMAN. 


COFFEE  TAXES  IN  ITALY 

According  to  a decree  of  Nov.  16,  1921,  the  fol- 
lowing taxes,  including  customs  duties,  surtaxes, 
and  consumption  taxes,  will  be  levied  on  coffee 
imported  into  Italy  on  and  after  Mar.  1,  1922: 
Green  coffee  imported  from  countries,  including 
United  States,  receiving  “most-favored-nation 
treatment,”  10  lire  per  kilo;  green  coffee  imported 
from  countries  to  which  the  general  tariff  applies, 
11  lire  per  kilo;  roasted  coffee,  15.4  lire  per  kilo. 

By  the  same  decree  a tax  of  350  lire  is  imposed 
on  every  quintal  of  coffee  substitute  manufactured 
in  Italy,  even  if  it  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  the 
market,  and  on  coffee  substitutes  imported  from 
abroad.  Substitutes  manufactured  with  material 
prohibited  from  being  used  in  their  manufacture 
in  Italy  may  not  be  imported.  A license  to  manu- 
facture coffee  substitutes  in  Italy  must  be  obtained 
from  the  finance  authorities.  This  license  is 
valid  for  one  year,  and  costs  50  lire. 


ROASTERS  AND  CHAIN  STORES 

Manager  Coste  of  N.  C.  R.  A.  Advises  Coffee  Men 
to  Cooperate  with  Independent  Retailers — 
Lower  Hotel  Rates  Wanted 

By  Felix  Coste* 

New  York 

NO  coffee  roaster  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
important  changes  going  on  in  food  distribu- 
tion and  the  growing  interest  of  the  public  and 
the  government  in  the  spread  between  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
for  food  products. 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  enormous  growth  of 
the  chain-store  factor.  These  chain  stores  orig- 
inally confined  their  operations  to  the  large  cities : 
but  they  are  rapidly  spreading  into  smaller  com- 
munities, in  some  systems  extending  even  to  towns 
of  1,000  or  2,000  inhabitants.  Whatever  distribu- 
tion our  members  now  have  through  chain  stores 

’Bulletin  to  members  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association. 
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BRAZIL  COFFEE  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  1921 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  Force  & Co. 


Bags 

J.  Aron  & Co 520,942 

Arbuckle  Bros 426,676 

A.  C.  Israel  Co 216,250 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea 

Co 177,500 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co 136.302 

Jewel  Tea  Co 111,500 

Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co.  105,519 

Davison  & Murphy 92,304 

Hard  & Rand 85,550 

, William  Bayne  & Co 85,282 

Chase  & Sanborn 83.000 

W.  F.  McLaughlin  & Co 82,210 

Sasco  Coffee  Co 75,366 

Corn,  Schwarz  & Co 63.000 

Eppens,  Smith  Co 62,940 

Woolson  Spice  Co 61,500 

Louis  Seitz 61,130 

Arnold,  Dorr  & Co 59,813 

Brazilian  Warrant  Co 54,943 

Leon  Israel  & Bros 47,464 

Russell  & Co 46,084 

Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co...  45,500 

Lowrv  Coffee  Co 43,300 

Xortz  & Co 40,250 

Canada  29,766 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co 29.750 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co 26,730 

Chas.  Hardy  & Ruperti 25,350 

W.  S.  Scull  Co 23,000 

G.  H.  McFadden  & Bro 22,750 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co 21,985 

Direct  Importing  Co 21,500 

L.  IT.  Parke  Co 19,815 

J.  H.  Windels 17,750 

G.  Amsinck  & Co 17,300 

E.  H.  & W.  J.  Peck 17,291 

DwinelLWright  Co 17,150 

Fromm  & Co 17,000 

Stone,  Ordean,  Wells  Cu 16,750 

Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co 15,810 

American  Trading  Co 14,500 

Baker  Importing  Co 14,000 

Stein  & Feibleman 13.072 

Superfcs  Co 13,000 

Rlodgett-Beckley  Co 13,000 

August  Stumpp  & Co 11,000 


S.  Gruner  & Co 

Sorenson  & Nielsen 

R.  L.  Gerhart  & Co 

C.  A.  Mackey 

South  American  Shipping  Co. 

Titus  & Martin  Co 

Seeman  Bros 

W.  S.  Quinby  Co 

Nenry  Nordlinger  & Co 

B.  Fischer  & Co 

Mitchell  Bros 

Geo.  S.  Wallen  & Co 

Anson  L.  Clark  & Co 

Levering  Coffee  Co 

Sutherland  & Co 

A.  M.  Walbridge,  Inc 

Young,  Mahood  Co 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co 

William  Edwards  Co 

Van  Loan  & Co 

Haserot  Co 

Brownell  & Field  Co 

David  Brown  & Co 

Widlar  Co 

Campbell  & Woods  Co 

T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co 

Expert- Havre 

Wiedaman  Co 

Nathor  Coffee  Co 

Githens,  Rexsamer  & Co 

Merchants  Coffee  Co.  of  Bal- 
timore   

Old  Dutch  Mills 

PI.  P.  Winter  & Co 

C.  A.  Fairchild  & Co 

Hewlett  & Lee 

Rust,  Parker  Co 

Blake  & Bullard 

Stewart,  Carnal  & Co 

Atwcod  & Co 

General  Commercial  Co 

Andrus,  Scofield  & Co 

Johnson,  Earl,  Meyers  Co.  . . . 

Ellis  Importing  Co 

Morton  Coffee  Co.  of  Balti- 
more   

U.  & J.  Lenson 


Bags 

10.500 

10.500 
10,261 
10,250 
10,000 

9.750 

9.250 
8,119 

8.050 

7.500 
7,308 
6,852 

6.500 

6.500 
6.343 
6,255 
6,100 
5,850 
5,850 

5.750 
5,629 

5.500 
5,500 

5.500 
5,006 
5,005 
5,000 

5.000 

4.750 

4.500 

4.250 
4,144 

4.050 
3,96G 
3,900 
3,650 

3.500 

3.500 
3,228 
3,104 

3.000 

3.000 
3,000 

2.750 

2.500 


Mct-ean  & Co 

Luffner,  McDowell  & Burch 

Union  Pacific  Tea  Co 

Gillies  Coffee  Co 

H.  M.  Enright 

G.  W.  Lawrence  & Co.  . 

J.  E.  Carret  & Co. 

S.  Pfeiffer  & Co 

John  Scott  & Co 

J.  H.  Koenig  Co. . . . 

Mackey  Importing  Co.  

Berdan  Co 

Paxton  & Gallagher  Co 

Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.  . . 

Martin  L.  Hall  Co 

National  Grocery  Co 

P.  Abraham  Bros 

E.  Boissevain  & Co ' . ‘ 

Costa  & Ribiero 

Pleekin  Co " ’ 

Melchior,  Armstrong  & Dessau 

Neuss,  Hesslein  Co 

Netherlands  Corp.  (for  over- 
seas)   

Ouerbacker  Coffee  Co.  ....  ... 

Rice  Bros 

Ross  W.  Weir  Co 

F Matarazzo  & Co.  . . . 

j.  g.  Gili  Co ; 

Sorver,  McEvoy  & Co 

F.  G.  Varrelman  & Co.  ..... 

Auburn  Mercantile  Co 

Edward  Bleecker 

Dunn  & Thompson 

Dunn  Bros 

Dannemiller  Grocery  Co . . 

Oscar  Hey  man  & Co 

King  Koffee  Ko 

Lage  Bros.  & Co 

Petru  American  Importing  Co. 
B.  Rutstein  & Sons  Co 

E.  A.  Saunders  Sons  Co 

John  Sexton  & Co 

F.  J.  West,  Inc 

Order  and  miscellaneous 


Bags 

2.500 

2.500 

2.500 

2.250 
2,144 
2,002 
2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
1.850 
1,750 

1.500 
1,500 
1,431 

1.250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

935 

750 

750 

559 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

13,517 


Total. 


3,526,796 


will  be  definitely  lost  sooner  or  later  as  the  chains 
grow  and  establish  their  own  roasting  plants. 

Chain-store  competition,  moreover,  is  responsible 
for  a growing  tendency  among  independent  re- 
tailers to  combine  their  buying,  often  through  the 
establishment  of  a buying  agency,  and  in  all  such 
cases  this  coffee  volume  is  ultimately  lost  as  defi- 
nitely as  that  of  the  large  chains.  Thus  there  is 
in  sight  a steadily  diminishing  number  of  those 
independent  retailers  who  constitute  the  coffee 
roasters’  present  best  distribution. 

Meeting  the  New  Competition 

What  is  to  be  done  in  this  situation?  While 'the 
argument  is  going  on  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
chain-store  and  independent  grocers,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  former  is  gaining  where  al- 
ready established  and  will  steadily  spread  to  every 
section  of  the  country. 

One  way  in  which  roasters  may  give  this  very 
serious  problem  some  immediate  attention  is  to 
investigate  if  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  assist 
the  independent  retailer  to  meet  the  new  com- 
petition. Is  it  not  possible,  for  instance,  to  find 
ways  of  eliminating  from  our  present  systems  of 
distribution  some  unnecessary  expenses  and  of  re- 


ducing those  which  cannot  be  eliminated,  all  to  the 
end  that  we  may  supply  the  independent  grocer 
with  coffee  and  other  products  on  terms  that  will 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against  all  competition  ? 
This  seems  one  way  at  least  in  which  something 
practical  might  .be  accomplished  in  checking  the 
probability  of  a shrinking  volume  of  business. 

We  are  told  that  1921  was  a satisfactory  year 
for  most  of  the  roasters.  They  had  a favorable 
market  almost  throughout  the  year,  beginning  with 
7s  at  6F4C.  and  4s  at  9j4c.  Thus,  part  at  least  of 
the  favorable  showing  made  in  1921  was  due  to 
fortunate  market  conditions.  Members  can  hardly 
rely  upon  being  equally  fortunate  in  this  and  com- 
ing years.  The  coffee  business,  put  upon  a sound 
basis,  should  show  a reasonable  return  based  upon 
selling  profits,  less  expenses,  without  dependence 
upon  fortuitous  market  advantage.  Accordingly, 
members  should  not  rest  secure  because  of  the 
satisfactory  experience  of  1921,  and  will  do  well 
to  realize  that  it  is  highly  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  growth  of  competitive  agency  referred  to,  to 
establish  their  business  on  sound  fundamentals. 

We  suggest  that  you  compare  your  expenses  of 
1921  with  those  of  1914,  both  in  actual  dollars  and 
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in  percent  on  volume.  This  will  bring  home  to 
you  vividly  what  we  are  trying  to  emphasize. 

Lower  Hotel  Rates  Asked 

There  will  be  a slight  reduction  in  expense  in 
1922  because  of  the  elimination  of  the  tax  on 
transportation.  Perhaps,  by  making  a concerted 
effort  to  get  hotel  rates  reduced,  we  may  also  gain 
an  additional  advantage  there.  The  New  York 
office  cannot  make  this  effort  alone.  We  must  put 
our  entire  organization  strength  behind  it,  if  we 
hope  for  results.  Every  member  must  do  his  part 
and  through  his  salesmen  point  out  to  the  hotel 
interests  that  the  maintenance  of  present  rates  will 
drive  the  coffee  roasters  to  adopt  a policy  of  re- 
ducing sales  forces  and  using  few  salesmen  in 
larger  territories.  This  will  make  it  clear  to  the 
hotels  that  it  is  to  their  own  interests  to  co- 
operate with  us  by  reducing  their  charges. 

As  in  other  industries,  the  coffee  trade  has  been 
slow  and  reluctant  in  reducing  salaries;  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  since  1914 
wages  and  salaries  have  been  approximately 
doubled. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  get  reductions 
in  items  of  power  and  fuel.  Utility  costs  are  no 
longer  at  the  peak;  but  many  utility  companies 
have  failed  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  lower 
production  costs. 

We  have  mentioned  only  a few  of  the  items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  doing  business.  These  may 
seem  small;  yet  their  aggregate  will  not  be  in- 
considerable. In  following  them  up,  we  shall  be 
working  toward  the  policy  that  seems  absolutely 
essential,  if  we  do  not  want  to  accelerate  the  rate 
at  which  new  competition  is  encroaching  upon 
coffee  distribution. 


COFFEE  PROMOTION  BY  EMPLOYEES 


Women  Workers  at  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reception  Interest 
Guests  by  Showing  and  Explaining  Products 
Handled  by  Their  Firms 


By  Robert  S.  Merrill 

Chicago 

DASS  this  idea  along  to  some  of  your  women 
* employees  who  belong  to  societies  that  are 
frequently  giving  receptions,  fairs,  bazaars,  and 
similar  events.  They  can  easily  apply  it  toward 
making  the  women  of  a community  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  coffees,  teas,  and  other  products 
that  you  handle.  It  is  a new  plan,  excellent  for 
any  young  woman  who  believes  that  she  is  a real 
factor  in  the  business  world,  and  is  interested  in 
the  concern  for  which  she  works. 

When  girl  members  of  the  Industrial  Service 
Center  of  the  Chicago  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  recently  held  open  house  for  club 


women  and  others,  they  took  with  them  to  the 
party  samples  of  the  things  they  helped  to  make 
or  handle.  As  these  things  were  of  interest  to 
women  in  general,  the  common  ground  for  a 
mutually  pleasant  evening  was  easily  found.  There 
were  shown  such  things  as  candies,  toy  models  of 
electric  washing  machines,  toy  motors,  kitchen 
furniture,  electric  lamps,  and  household  appliances, 
garments  of  different  kinds,  corsets,  gloves,  sta- 
tionery, and  even  office  devices. 

The  girls  did  not  attempt  any  rehearsed  sales 
talk;  but  when  they  told  in  their  own  way  what 
they  knew  about  the  good  qualities  of  the  products 
they  worked  with  every  day,  it  was  more  effective 
than  any  cut  and  dried  method. 

INDIAN  POLITICS  AND  TEA 


Reports  of  Revolution  Have  Been  Much  Exagger- 
ated and  the  Only  Effect  Is  Seen  in  Strikes, 
Which  Make  for  Higher  Prices 

Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Jan.  3,  1922. 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  give  my  views  on  the 
effect  of  present  agitations  in  India  on  trade, 
and  particularly  on  the  tea  trade.  As  a pointer, 
I am  informed  from  New  York  that  “the  daily 
papers  here  are  printing  considerable  reference  to 
India  troubles  of  a revolutionary  nature,  and  the 
American  thought  is  that  they  look  more  serious 
than  ever  before.” 

Well,  of  course,  there  are  thought  and  thought, 
thought  that  takes  its  color  from  what  it  reads 
and  hears,  and  thought  that  considers  for  itself. 
Give  me  every  time  the  thought  with  dollars  to 
risk  behind  it. 

American  thought  on  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
unanimous,  when  a great  American  jute-bagging 
company  is  discharging  5,000  operatives  in  New 
York  State  and  transferring  its  plant  and  factory 
to  Calcutta,  intending  to  employ  Indian  workmen. 
I know  it  has  bought  the  necessary  land,  which 
set  me  inquiring.  It  does  not  look  as  if  that 
thought  with  dollars  to  risk  considered  there  was 
likelihood  of  revolution,  which  in  an  Eastern  coun- 
try is  bound  to  be  anarchic. 

The  rt Unanimous  Voice” 

Of  course,  there  is  a lot  of  hot  air  about,  and 
the  airy,  fairy,  “spiritual”  Indian  has  a grossly 
material  imagination  when  it  comes  to  Woolff’s 
Bureau  reports,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
reached  your  Yellow  Press.  You  will  have  heard, 
of  course,  that  the  300,000.000  people  of  India, 
with  one  voice  and  in  300  different  languages, 
unanimously  demand — I know  not  what,  neither 
do  they,  and  if  the  stump  speakers  know  they 
won’t  tell. 

I seem  to  remember  members  of  the  great  fam- 
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IMPORTS  OF  BRAZIL  COFFEE  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1921 


Importer 

j.  Aron  & Co 

Stewart,  Carnal  & Co 

H.  P.  Coffee  Co 

-A.  C.  Israel  Co 

*Jones  Brothers  Tea  Co 

S.  A.  Levy 

Leon  Israel  & Bro..  

Louis  J.  Bright 

S.  Pfeiffer  & Co 

T.  J.  Feibleman  & Co 

Swanson  Bros 

James  H.  Forbes  Tea  & Cof- 
fee Co. 

Hard  & Rand 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co 

Maury-Cole  Co 

Thomson  & Taylor  Co 

Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee 

Co.  

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co 

Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee  6c 

Spice  Co 

George  Rasmussen  Co 

A.  J.  Kasper  Co 

David  G.  Evans  Coffee  Co. . . 

Shear  Co 

Phillips-Trawick  Co 

Meyer  Bros.  Coffee  & Spice 

Cc 

Steele-Wedeles  Co 

Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Co.. 

Western  Grocer  Mills 

Reid,  Murdoch  & Co 

F.  W.  Hinz  & Sons 

William  Schotten  Coffee  Co. 
Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Coffee 

Co 

Fletcher  & Wilson  Coffee  Co>. 

Sasco  Coffee  Co 

Durand  & Kasper  Co 

Puhl-Webb  Co 

Jewett  & Sherman  Co 

Atwcod  & Co 

Sherman  Bros.  & Co 

Tone  Bros 

J.  M.  Anderson  Grocer  Co.  . 

Fishback  Co 

Huffman  & Co 

L.  C.  Falon  & Co 

E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co. . . . 
Rcth-IIomeyer  Coffee  Co..... 
Johnson-Lane  Coffee  Co 

G.  'Amsinck  & Co 

G.  E.  Bursley  & Co 

Corbin  Sons  & Co 

McFadden  Coffee  & Spice  Co. 

Southern  Coffee  Miffs 

J.  Henry  Koenig  Cc 

Clark  & Host  Co 

Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co. 
Empire  Coffee  Co 


Compiled  by  S.  Jackson  and  Westfeldt  Bros. 


Bags  Importer 

539,351  Franklin  MacVeagh  & Co... 
163,750  Plunkett-Jarrell  Grocer  Co.  . 
111,150  McKenney  Importing  Corp  . 

76,325  Athletic  Tea  Co....... 

72,769  Fort  Smith  Coffee  Co 

65.500  . Sprague,  Warner  & Co 

61,399  John  Sexton  & Co...  

60.825  Biston  Coffee  Co.  

59.525  Kansas  City  Wholesale  Gro- 

59.250  eery  Co 

50,089  Scudders-Gale  Grocery  Co... 

Montgomery,  Ward  & Co.  . . 

42,907  Ouerbacker  Coffee  Co 

42,775  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  & Coffee 
33,051  Co 

32.750  W.  R.  Grace  & Co 

32,333  Richheimer  Coffee  Co 

Biedermann  Brcs 

28.450  Black  Hawk  Coffee  & Spice 

27.500  Co 

Petru  American  Importing 

25,403  Co 

25,397  Norton  & Curd  Co 

25,264  F.  D.  Wilcox 

24,527  Hills  Bros 

19.250  Halligan  Co 

19.000  John  Blaul’s  Sons  Co 

S.  Hamill  Co 

18.498  Ridenour  - Baker  Mercantile 

17,310  Co 

17,115  S.  H.  Holstad  & Co 

16.250  B.  A.  Railton  & Co 

14.500  A.  L.  Feigl 

14.000  Muskogee  Wholesale  Grocery. 

13.825  Co 

Wm.  McMurray  & Co 

13.500  Norwine  Coffee  Co 

12.500  St.  Louis  Coffee  & Spice 

12.500  . Miffs  

11,926  Wcrden  Grocer  Co 

1 1.633  Griggs,  Cooper  & Co 

10.500  Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Co. 

9,875  Oliver  Finnie  Co 

9,535  Pattison  & Co 

9,350  Waples- Platter  Grocer  Co.... 

9,000  Wholesale  Grocers  Corp 

9,000  John  B.  Bright  & Son 

9.000  Haas-Leiber  Grocery  Co.... 

8,900  W.  B.  & W.  G.  Jordan 

8.750  ITniversal  Import  Co.. 

8,590  Parsons  & Scoville  Co 

8,453  C.  II.  Witt ich  & Co 

8,250  H.  T.  Cottain  & Co 

8,180  Titus  & Martin  Co 

7,886  Calumet  Tea  & Coffee  Co.... 

7,850  Eppens-Smith  Co 

7,712  Oakford  & Fahnestock 

7,496  Rust-Parker  Co 

7,330  Schmidt  & Ziegler 

7,205  C.  A.  Murdcck  Mfg.  Co.  . . . 

7.000  Campbell.  Holton  & Co 


Bags  Importer 

6,950  William  Grossman  & Co 

6.550  Wm.  M.  Bartlett  Jr 

6.250  Chase  & Sanborn 

6.125  Jett  & Wood  Mercantile  Co. 
6,100  Allcn-Rethemeyer  Coffee  Co. 

6.000  Consolidated  Companies 

5,850  Fletcher  Coffee  & Spice  Co. . 

5.750  Sioux  Faffs  Coffee  & Spice  Co. 

A.  Adler  & Co 

5.750  American  Coffee  Co.  of  N.  O. 

5.750  Nicholas  Burke  & Co ... 

5,731  Central  Coffee  Co 

5.500  Climax  Grocers  Coffee  Co.  . . 

Dallas  Texas  Coffee  Co 

5.250  M.  Forchheimer  Grocery  Co. 

5.250  Geo.  Hathaway  & Co 

5,153  McCloskey  Bros 

5.125  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  .. 

Baker  Brothers  Co 

4.750  T.  H.  Edwards 

King  Koffee  Ko 

4,571  O.  J.  Moore  Grocer  Co 

4,300  F.  Eugene  Nortz 

4.250  Wulfing  Grocer  Co 

4.150  T.  S.  Reed  Grocer  Co 

4.000  Avoyelles  Wholesale  Grocer 

3.750  Co 

3,750  Benner  Tea  Co 

Burkenroad-Goldsmith  Co. . . 

3.750  Continental  Coffee  Cc 

3.550  Grossfeld  & Roe  Co 

3.500  McNeil  & Higgins  Co 

3.250  Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co..... 

Louis  Levy  Gro.  Co 

3.150  Codville  Co 

2.800  A.  Engelhard  & Sons  Co.... 

2.750  Empress  Mfg.  Co 

Gildehaus- Wulfing  Grocer  Co. 

2,750  H.  R.  Hall  Co 

2.750  Keil  Grocery  Co 

2,700  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.  . . 
2,650  Northern  Jobbing  Co 

2.550  N.  Nustad 

2.500  Stowell  Coffee  Co 

2.500  E.  R.  Webster  Co'. 

2,467  II.  C.  Danaher 

2,259  Charles  Dittman  Co 

2.250  A.  C.  Ricks 

2,250  Order  

2,250 

2.000  Total  bags  coffee 

|’g7q  Shipping  j 

1.800  From  Santos 

1.750  From  Victoria 

1.750  From  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 

1.750  From  Bahia 

1*750 

1.750  Total 

1,636  — 

1,625  , *From  July  1,  1921. 


Bags 

1,600 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,300 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

625 

500 
500 
500 
500 
5 CO 
500 
500 
350 
300 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


40 

25 

80,981 


2,355.022 


1,617,229 

368,650 

367,143 

2,000 


2.355,022 


ily,  founded  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  in  the  States, 
making  similar  claims  to  speak  in  the  unanimous 
name  of  the  100,000,000  (I  think  it  was  80,000,000 
in  those  days)  sovereign  people  of  America.  So 
you  will  know  how  to  make  the  necessary  large 
deductions.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  O.  C.  Kerr 
family  has  just  been  led  to  the  calf  pasture,  where 
he  will  frisk  for  the  usual  60  days,  or  perhaps 
more,  since  he  has  been  asking  for  it  a long  time, 
and  the  300,000,000 — except  the  few  that  funds 
permitted  the  “revolutionaries”  to  hire  at  six 
annas  a day — have  not  batted  an  eyelash. 

The  great  C.  R.  Dass-Kerr,  lord  lieutenant  to 
Emperor  Gandhi,  is  a common  under-trial  pris- 
oner at  the  time  of  writing,  and  the  sky  has  not 
fallen  nor  has  the  earth  quaked.  It  was  alleged 
by  the  stump-speakers  that  the  proof  that  India 


was  unanimous  for  revolution  lay  in  the  fact  that 
a fund  of  a crore  of  rupees  had  been  raised  for 
the  purpose  by  public  subscription.  It  sounds  a 
lot,  but  boiled  into  gold  it  amounts  to  $3,000,000: 
not  much  to  start  a revolution  with.  It  has 
mostly  gone  in  buying  American  motor  cars  for 
the  Kerr  family  and  paying  their  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

The  Moplah  Redhot  Poker 
Trouble  has  been  stirred  up,  it  is  true;  but  the 
“revolutionaries”  made  the  mistake  of  their  lives 
in  inciting  the  Moplahs,  a persistently  foreign 
colony  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammedan  Arab 
settlers  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  to  insurrection. 
“Islam,”  when  professed  by  such  fanatics,  is  a 
monomania  with  homicidal  tendencies,  and  so  it 
proved  when  the  Maplahs  broke  out.  They 
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promptly  offered  their  Hindu  neighbors  the  usual 
choice  between  the  sword  and  the  Koran,  mas- 
sacred many,  and  forcibly  converted  some. 

This  has  set  the  Hindus,  who  are  in  the  great 
majority,  to  thinking  very  seriously  that  perhaps 
there  was  some  good  after  all  in  the  soldiers  of 
the  English  government  who  so  quickly  subdued 
the  Moplahs  and  curbed  their  rather  annoying 
religious  enthusiasm.  They  do  not  miss  the  fact 
that  one  in  four  in  India  possesses  the  same  zeal 
for  “Islam”  exhibited  by  the  Moplahs. 

For  the  rest, — town  mob  outbreaks,  as  at  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  and  Calcutta,  which  you  could  re- 
produce in  any  city  of  the  world, — all  have  a 
desperate  under-world  class, — the  roughs  of  Lon- 
don, the  toughs  of  N’  York,  the  larrikins  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  the  apaches  of  Paris — Well,  we 
have  the  same  here,  but  the  agitators  call  them 
“patriots,”  and  “non-cooperators.”  It  does  not 
take  many  rounds  of  ammunition  to  send  them 
back  to  Home  and  Mother. 

How  It  Affects  Tea 

How  does  all  this  affect  industrials  and  par- 
ticularly tea?  Fairly  considerably,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. The  patriotic  fervor  for  revolution  and 
self-government  exhibits  itself  in  constant  strikes 
for  higher  wages,  and  in  this  the  one  percent  of 
the  population  that  lives  on  industrial  wages  may 
be  said  to  be  quite  unanimous : their  great  pa- 
triotic hearts  beat  as  one.  Confronted  with  such 
unanimity,  it  is  inevitable  that  employers  have  had 
to  give  way. 

Especially  has  it  been  the  case  in  the  collieries. 
The  miners  and  surface  men  have  wrung  a 25% 
increase  from  the  mine  owners.  They  have  signal- 
ized their  victory  by  working  four  days  a week 
instead  of  five,  and  jollying  two  days  instead  of 
one.  The  consequence  is  that  coal  prices  have  so 
risen  that  English,  Welsh,  and  even  American  coal 
is  pouring  into  India,  as  it  is  not  much  more  ex- 
pensive and  is  incomparably  superior  in  quality. 
Good  for  the  country,  I don’t  think!— but  it  is  a 
sign  of  what  “patriotism”  can  do  for  itself. 

The  wages  of  tea-garden  labor  have  also  had  to 
be  raised  owing  to  strikes  and  discontent,  and  tea 
now  costs  considerably  more  to  produce.  We  can- 
not dictate  tea  prices  in  the  market  except  by 
creating  a shortage;  so  the  estates  must  either 
work  at  a loss,  which  cannot  be  done  indefinitely, 
or  reduce  production.  There  will  not  then  be 
wages  enough  to  go  round  at  the  higher  rates, 
and  many  laborers  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. Again  “patriotism”  will  score — against 
itself. 

A commission,  including  the  ex-president  (T. 
McMorran)  and  present  president  (G.  Kingsley) 
of  the  Indian  Tea  Association,  both  prominent 
London  business  men  out  here  for  the  purpose,  is 


at  present  in  Assam  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  situation  and  adjust  matters.  I saw  T. 
McMorran  just  before  he  left  Calcutta  to  join 
the  commission  at  Gauhati,  and  he  appeared  hope- 
ful. I don’t  know — they  say  that  when  the  devil 
had  exhausted  all  his  other  methods  of  blocking 
business  he  invented  the  committee  (a  commis- 
sion is  much  the  same  thing),  but  with  two  such 
men  as  T.  McMorran  and  G.  Kingsley  perhaps 
the  devil  will  be  defeated  this  time. 

High  Prices  Have  Come  to  Stay 

Well,  there  it  is!  The  upshot  of  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation  will  be  jail  for  the  “revolu- 
tionaries” and  more  wages  and  less  work  for  the 
patriots.  The  latter  is  inevitable,  and  it  must  go 
on  to  worse.  I told  you  why  in  the  last  part  of 
my  letter  published  in  your  August,  1921,'  issue, 
in  which  I lightly  touched  on  the  agitation  and  its 
effects.  I find  nothing  to  correct  now  in  the  view 
I then  took,  and  I had  all  this  as  well  as  other 
circumstances  in  mind  when  I wrote  you  previ- 
ously that  “your  tea  will  cost  you  more.”  There 
must  be  adjustments. 

The  tea  buyer  of  Lipton’s  here  told  me  yester- 
day they  could  hardly  find  a crevice  for  profit 
between  cost  and  retail  price  and  the  Is.  lOd. 
British  canister  will  have  to  go,  as  lOd.  duty 
leaves  but  a shilling  on  which  to  buy  and  handle 
the  tea,  and  there  is  nothing,  however  poor,  sell- 
ing at  less  than  9l4d.,  with  sound  common  at  a 
shilling. 

If  the  grower  does  not  make  an  ass  of  himself 
by  plucking  coarse,  you  can  never  jew  him  down 
again,  and  he  has  got  the  devil  of  high  wages  and 
large  expenses  behind  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the 
necessity  for  prudence.  Something  has  got  to 
give — or  somebody,  and  that  somebody  must  be 
the  tea-drinking  public. 

It  works  this  way : What  with  one  thing  and 

another,  tea  cannot  be  grown  at  the  old  low  cost. 
If  a higher  all-round  price  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  public  by  the  middlemen-distributer- 
blenders,  they  must  cut  prices  to ' the  grower  or 
go  out  of  business.  If  they  cut  prices,  a lot  of 
the  growers  must  go  out  of  business,  and  the  re- 
sultant scarcity  will  inexorably  force  up  prices. 

So  the  tea  consumer,  after  all,  will  have  to 
pay, — a clear  case  of  got  to, — or  else  take  to  cof- 
fee or  mush  and  molasses,  neither  of  which  suit 
the  English,  the  principal  consumers,  who  set 
prices  for  the  world. 

No  Cause  to  Worry 

But  don’t  worry  about  actual  revolution  in  India. 

I know  these  English : they  will  not  let  go 
Americans  are  too  likely  to  take  them  at  the  valu- 
ation of  their  school  history  books  and  Fourth  ot 
July  orations.  But  the  English  heart  was  not  in 
that  war  of  independence  job,  and  George  W.’s 
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victorious  continental  army  was  of  a better  class 
than  the  poor  scamps  who  composed  the  royal 
regiments,  and  just  as  English.  The  English 
heart  is  in  this  Indian  job.  Their  money,  too,  is 
here  in  industrials  and  trade.  Some  people  say  it 
is  the  same  thing:  perhaps,  but  the  point  is,  here 
it  is  and  here  it  will  stay. 

The  English  will  give  the  Indians  every  legiti- 
mate freedom,  they  may  even  give  them  votes; 
but  I am  sure  they  will  do  the  counting  them- 
selves.— Charles  Judge. 


TEA  EXPERTS  FIX  STANDARDS 

Former  List  Continued  with  Minor  Changes — 
Major  Krag  Succeeds  C.  E.  Wyman  on  Board 
— Trade  Sends  in  Many  Samples 


r"PEA  standards  for  another  year  were  worked 

A out  by  the  government  Board  of  Tea  Experts, 
. meeting  in  New  York  during  the  week  beginning 
Jan.  23.  The  standards,  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
slight  modifications,  have  been  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  promulgated  and  take 
effect  on  May  1. 

Hereafter  India  will  be  used  instead  of  Ceylon 
as  the  basis  for  judging  Sumatra  and  Java  teas. 
The  standards  are  as  follows : 

Formosa  oolong,  used  also  for  Canton  oolong 
and  Foochow  oolong;  Congou;  India,  for  Ceylon, 
Java,  and  Sumatra ; gunpowder  green ; young 
hyson  green ; Japan ; scented  orange  pekoe,  used 
for  scented  capers;  scented  Canton  oolong. 

The  Tea  Association  and  members  of  the  trade 
cooperated  fully  in  supplying  samples,  which  made 
the  board’s  work  much  easier  and  resulted  in  bet- 
ter standards. 

All  members  of  the  board  were  present,  who 
are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  that 
Major  W.  W.  Krag  has  succeeded  C.  E.  Wyman 
of  St.  Paul,  who  has  retired  from  activity  in  the 
tea  trade.  Major  Krag  is  of  the  Phelps-Krag  Co. 
of  Detroit.  He  served  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
in  the  World  War,  buying  all  tea  and  coffee  used 
in  the  army,  until  he  became  ill  and  retired. 

The  other  members  of  the  board  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Herbert  G.  Woodworth  of  Robinson  & 

Woodworth,  Boston ; George  F.  Mitchell,  super- 
vising tea  examiner;  J.  J.  McNamara  of  Jones 
Bros.  Tea  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Arthur  T.  Hellyer  of 
Hellyer  Co.,  Chicago;  E.  R.  Rogers  of  Tacoma; 
George  W.  Caswell  of  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  Mitchell,  Caswell,  and  Krag  were  ac- 
companied to  New  York  by  their  wives. 


NEW  YORK  TEA  INSPECTION 
The  tea  examining  force  in  New  York  has  been 
keeping  records  lately  of  the  number  of  samples 


tested,  which  runs  an  average  of  100  a day.  New 
York  imported  13^2%  of  the  United  States  tea 
total  last  year,  and  this  average  of  examinations 
would  mean  a total  of  7,500  samples  a day  being 
inspected  throughout  the  country. 


ROASTERS’  CONVENTION  PLANS 


Middle  West  Members  of  National  Association  May 
Meet  in  Chicago  Next  Month— Pacific  Coast 
Convention  at  Del  Monte  in  May 

'“FHE  officers  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
* Association  are  corresponding  with  the  Chicago 
members  on  the  advisability  of  having  a convention 
there  about  Mar.  1,  with  invitations  extended  to 
all  roasters  within  a day’s  ride  of  Chicago.  If 
the  meeting  takes  place,  President  Cheek,  Secre- 
tary Coste,  and  ex-President  Brand  will  represent 
the  National  Association,  and  Ross  W.  Weir,  Will- 
iam Bayne  Jr.,  and  F.  J.  Ach  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee. 

The  annual  session  of  Pacific  Coast  Roasters 
will  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  on  May  11,  12, 
and  13. 

Secretary  Coste  will  make  a tour  of  the  Middle 
West  and  southern  cities  following  the  projected 
Chicago  meeting,  then*return  here  for  a few  weeks 
till  the  Del  Monte  meeting,  which  he  will  attend. 


National  Convention  Nov.  15 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  favors  Nov.  15,  16,  and  17 
as  the  dates  for  the  next  annual  convention,  to 
be  held  this  year  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  will 
be  the  time  if  the  New  Orleans  people  agree,  which 
will  be  settled  shortly. 

SAO  PAULO  VOTES  COFFEE  TAX 

Two  Hundred  Reis  a Bag  on  Santos  Exports  De- 
cided Upon  for  Publicity  Campaign  in  United 
States — Previous  Rate  Doubled 

^^ORD  has  been  received  from  Sao  Paulo  that 
the  legislature  of  that  Brazil  state  has  passed 
the  bill  providing  for  an  export  tax  of  200  reis 
a bag  on  all  coffee  exported  - from  Santos,  the 
money  to  be  spent  for  publicity  purposes  to  in- 
crease consumption  in  the  United  States.  The 
governor  has  signed  the  bill  and  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Brazil  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Defense  of  Coffee  to  arrange  the  details. 

The  latter  is  now  corresponding  with  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  here,  and  a 
contract  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  mutually 
signed  before  long.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  the  railroads  collect  the  tax  on  all  exports 
from  Santos  and  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
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society  for  expenditure  under  the  terms  of  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States  committee. 

The  tax  is  to  run  for  three  years  from  Jan.  1, 
1922,  and  has  been  made  in  double  the  previous 
rate  to  offset  the  decline  in  exchange  value  of 
Brazil  money.  It  will  amount,  roughly,  to  $250,000 
a year  gold. 


THE  N.  C.  R.  A.  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 


Argument  for  Lower  Freight  Rates  to  Be  Given  to 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  Manager 
Stover — Many  Old  Claims  Collected 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
granted  a hearing  to  Manager  Stover  of  the 
Traffic  Bureau  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association,  in  reply  to  his  arguments  that  lower 
freight  rates  should  be  fixed  for  green-coffee  ship- 
ments, and  accordingly  he  will  appear  in  Wash- 
ington on  Feb.  15  to  present  his  case. 

In  a circular  sent  to  members  of  the  association 
on  Feb.  6,  Secretary  Coste  had  the  following  to 
say  about  the  Traffic  Bureau: 

“We  handled  nearly  half  million  bags  of  coffee 
in  1921,  80,000  bags  more  than  in  1920.  We  can 
handle  several  hundred  thousand  more  in  1922 
without  increasing  the  expense,  and  could  then 
undoubtedly  decrease  the -cost  or  forwarding  fees 
and  secure  lower  cartage  and  other  rates  for  our 
members.  If  we  are  not  already  handling  your 
coffee,  both  importations  and  spot  purchases,  why 
not  help  yourself  and  the  association  by  giving  us 
the  business? 

“If  you  have  any  hard  claims,  we  are  here  to 
help.  We  recently  collected  $187  for  a Tennessee 
member  (member  had  given  it  up),  a large  Ohio 
claim  for  damage  on  an  importation,  three  old 
New  York  claims  against  an  express  company, 
$100  on  a tea  shipment  for  a Cleveland  member 
which  involved  a technicality,  also  three  old  claims 
for  a Chicago  member  which  had  been  pending 
since  1918.  We  can’t  help  unless  you  ask  us  to.” 

COFFEE  ADVERTISING  FOR  SPRING 

Joint  Publicity  Committee  Arranges  Campaign  to 
Run  in  186  Newspapers  from  Feb.  27  to  April  8 
to  Stimulate  Popular  Consumption 

rT,HE  spring  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
*■  of  the  Joint  'Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Commit- 
tee has  all  bee’n  arranged.  The  following  ex- 
planation to  the  trade,  issued  by  Director  Ames, 
gives  the  details : 

“The  committee  will  run  a series  of  advertise- 
ments in  186  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
There  will  be  six  pieces  of  copy  each  covering 
22  inches  of  space.  Three  of  these  have  been 
written  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  coffee  out- 
side of  regular  mealtime  whenever  you  feel  the 
need  of  a mild  bracer  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  when  the  occasion  calls  for  some 
kind  of  sociable  beverage.  Three  will  drive  home 
a few  simple  rules,  which  every  housewife  ought 


to  follow  regardless  of  whose  coffee  or  what 
style  of  coffee  pot  she  uses. 

“These  advertisements  will  appear  once  a week 
from  Feb.  27  to  April  8.  All  the  newspapers 
chosen  are  in  cities  where  there  are  subscribers 
to  the  national  advertising  fund,  and  the  amount 
of  space  bought  in  each  city  will  be  approximately 
in  proportion  to  the  total  subscriptions  from  that 
city. 

“In  about  two  weeks  subscribers  to  the  cam- 
paign will  receive  portfolios  reproducing  this 
advertising  and  giving  a list  of  the  papers  used. 
The  portfolio  also  will  contain  proofs  of  four 
advertisements  addressed  to  physicians,  which  will 
appear  in  the  leading  medical  magazines  during 
January,  February,  March,  and  April. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  while  this  national 
advertising  is  appearing  in  your  local  papers  it 
will  be  good  business  to  speed  up  your  own  adver- 
tising and  selling  plans.  This  is  the  way  to  turn 
the  general  coffee  interest  aroused  by  the  national 
publicity  toward  'your  own  product.” 


CONSENT  DECREE  IN  THE  SENATE 


Resolution  Adopted  Calling  Upon  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Submit  Data  and  Providing  for  In- 
vestigation— Postponement  for  Packers 

rT",HE  latest  development  in  the  proposal  to 
A amend  the  famous  Consent  Decree  so  as  to 
give  the  Chicago  meat  packers  permission  to 
handle  grocery  products  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar business  took  place  on  Feb.  3,  when  the  U.  S. 
Senate  adopted  the  La  Follette  resolution  calling 
upon  the  attorney  general  to  submit  all  facts  about 
the  proposed  modification,  and  providing  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Norris  of  Nebraska  is  chairman. 

Another  development  the  same  day  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  granting  the  packers  six  months  longer 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  original  decree. 
The  time  limit  originally  expired  on  Feb.  27 ; so 
it  now  goes  over  till  next  Aug.  27. 

Attorney  General  Daugherty,  on  Feb.  7,  decided 
that  those  wishing  modification  of  the  Consent  De- 
cree should  apply  direct  to  the  court,  without 
their  application  being  prejudged  by  him. 


FOR  COFFEE  ARBITRATION 

Santos  Exporters  Ask  for  Only  Seven  Days  to 
Make  Claims  and  New  York  Jobbers  Have  a 
Dinner  to  Work  Out  Local  Attitude 

"1HE  coffee  exporters  of  Santos  have  approved 
the  arbitration  contract  adopted  at  the  N.  C. 
R.  A.  convention  last  November,  except  that  they 
ask  for  a seven-day  limit  for  the  filing  of  claims, 
instead  of  the  two  weeks  provided  for  in  the  origi- 
nal document.  This  is  so  important  from  the 
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American  point  of  view  that  a special  dinner  of 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  association  was  held 
at  the  Astor  Hotel  on  Jan.  30  to  get  the  general 
opinion. 

President  Budenbach  was  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
marks were  made  by  Secretary  Griffin,  William 
Bayne  Jr.,  T.  J.  Israel,  Sidney  L.  Feibleman,  Sec- 
retary Coste  of  the  national  association,  and  others. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  a committee  be  named 
to  see  the  local  trade  and  for  the  general  opinion. 
This  is  composed  of  Louis  Seitz,  T.  J.  Israel  of 
J.  Aron  & Co.,  Samuel  A.  Schonbrunn,  and  C.  W. 
Griffin  of  the  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co. 


FOR  A GREEN  COFFEE  ALLIANCE 


New  York  Importers  and  Jobbers  Reported  Con- 
sidering Formation  of  an  Association  to  Take 
Care  of  Their  Local  Problems 

HP  HE  project  of  organizing  a New  York  Green 
A Coffee  Association  is  reported  under  serious 
talk  by  those  interested,  to  consist  primarily  of 
importers  and  jobbers.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  calling  a meeting  to  consider  it,  but  is 
being  discussed. 

One  of  the  several  influences  that  are  focusing 
thought  in  this  direction  is  the  recent  agitation 
of  the  port  question,  stimulated  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  West  to  divert  its  exports  from  New 
York  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  impor- 
tation of  coffee  direct  to  Boston  instead  of  coming 
from  Brazil  through  New  York,  and  the  efforts  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Newport  News  to  in- 
crease direct  importations.  New  York  jobbers  are 
directly  affected  by  these  developments. 

With  the  trade  organized,  so  that  it  can  act  as 
a body,  instead  of  individuals,  'it  is  believed  that 
it  can  exert  much  more  influence  on  these  and 
other  questions  than  it  can  otherwise,  and  the 
subject  is  being  talked  about  seriously. 


COFFEE  EXCHANGE  ELECTS 
The  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  held 
its  annual  election  on  Jan.  19  and  elected  the  full 
ticket  of  the  Nominating  Committee  as  published 
in  the  last  issue,  as  follows : 

President.  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen ; vice  president. 
Manuel  E.  Rionda;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Mitten- 
dorf;  board  of  managers,  J.  H.  Walter  Lemkau. 
Louis  V.  Sterling,  Justus  Ruperti.  William  S. 
Scott,  Carl  H.  Stoffregen. 


ELECTION  IN  TEA  ASSOCIATION 
The  Tea  Association  of  the  United  States  held 
its  annual  election  on  Feb.  14,  with  the  following 

result : 

President,  James  M.  Montgomery  of  New  York; 


vice  president,  Robert  F.  Irwin  of  Irwin-Harrisons 
& Crosfield,  Philadelphia;  secretary,  Henry  P. 
Thomson  of  the  Anglo-American  Direct  Tea 
Trading  Co.,  New  York;  treasurer,  Thomas  Dunne 
of  \\  ittall  & Co.,  New  York ; directors,  Henry  P. 
Thomson,  Robert  L.  Hecht,  J.  H.  Swenarton,  and 
S.  L.  Davis. 

I * 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications,  Certi- 
ficates  Issued,  and  Labels  and  Prints 
That  Have  Been  Registered 

Special  Correspondence 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  18,  1922. 
TTERE  follows  a-complete  record  of  the  latest 
1 1 activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

PATENTS  GRANTED 

Process  of  Recovering  Sugar  from  Molasses 
Obtained  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from 
Sugar  Beets.  1,402,079.  Phillip  M.  McHugh. 
Denver.  The  process  of  recovering  sugar  from 
molasses  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  sugar  beets,  which  comprises  mixing  the 
molasses  with  lime,  cooling  the  mixture,  filtering 
it,  heating  the  filtrate  to  precipitate  saccharate. 
continuously  introducing  the  resulting  mixture  of 
solids  and  liquid  into  a container,  allowing  the 
solids  to  settle  out  of  the  liquid,  continuously 
overflowing  the  clear  liquid  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  container,  continuously  removing  the  pre- 
cipitate to  a point  of  discharge  by  a continuous 
rotary  movement  of  radially  disposed  scrapers, 
and  filtering  the  precipitate. 

Apparatus  for  Producing  Ethylene.  1,402.329. 
Milton  C.  Whitaker,  New  York,  and  Arthur  A. 
Backhaus,  Baltimore,  assignors  to  U.  S.  Industrial 
Alcohol  Co.  An  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
ethylene  comprising  the  combination  of  . a catalytic 
chamber  containing  a catalyst,  a preheater  con- 
nected to  the  chamber,  means  for  heating  the  pre- 
heater and  chamber,  an  exit  conduit  leading  from 
the  chamber  to  a condenser,  a rectifier,  return 
flow  conduits  leading  from  the  condenser  to  the 
rectifier,  and  a supply  conduit  leading  from  the 
rectifier  to  the  preheater. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Ethylene.  1.402.336. 
Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Baltimore,  assignor  to  U.  S. 
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Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  An  apparatus  for  making 
ethylene  comprising  a furnace,  tubes  in  the  fur- 
nace inclined  upwardly  toward  the  fire  box,  per- 
meable stops  in  the  tubes  and  a phosphoric  acid 
catalyst  composition  above  said  stops. 

Lid  Holder  and  Hand  Shield  for  Coffee  Pots 
and  the  Like.  1,402,517.  Shichigoro  Kuno,  Sub- 
let, Wyo.  In  combination  with  a coffee  pot  hav- 
ing a hinged  cover  and  a handle,  a shield  between 
said  handle  and  the  pot,  means  attached  to  the 
shield  and  engaging  the  cover  for  holding  the  lat- 
ter in  place,  and  resilient  means  attached  to  the 
shield  and  engaging  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

Process  for  Preparing  an  Improved  Sugar 
Product.  1,402,615.  Henry  A.  Hughes,  Vineland, 
and  Henry  A.  Hughes  Jr.,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 
The  process  which  consists  in  adding  water  and 
an  acid  to  granulated  cane  sugar ; heating  the 
mixture  to  about  190°  F.  for  approximately  one- 
half  hour  to  invert  the  sugar  content  of  the  solu- 
tion to  a polariscope  reading  of  approximately 
zero  degrees ; and  stopping  the  inversion  at  ^uch 
reading  by  adding  a seventy  per  cent  cane  sugar 
solution  at  a temperature  of  60°  F.,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a mixture  having  a polariscope  reading 
between  -\-  18°  and  4*  22°. 

Apparatus  for  Producing  High-Grade  Esters, 
1,403,224.  Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Baltimore,  as- 
signor to  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  In  com- 
bination, an  esterification  column,  a combined  pre- 
heater and  dephlegmator  therefor,  a condenser  for 
the  vapors  passing  therefrom,  and  a rectifier  for 
the  condensate. 


Apparatus  for  Esterification.  1,403,225.  Arthur 
A.  Backhaus,  Baltimore,  assignor  to  U.  S.  Indus- 
trial Alcohol  Co.  An  esterification  column  com- 
prising horizontal  plates  shaped  to  hold  liquids, 
each  provided  with  a vapor  pipe  and  a hood 
therefor  to  force  ascending  gases  into  liquids  on 
said  plates,  and  storage  plates  alternating  with  the 
aforesaid  plates,  each  provided  with  apertures, 
with  a comparatively  high  tube  or  cylinder  therein 
and  pipes  connecting  the  plates  to  let  liquids 
descend. 

Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Ethyl  Alcohol 
from  Acetaldehyde.  1,403,794.  Theodor  Lichten- 
hahn,  Basel,  Switzerland,  assignor  to  Elektrizi- 
tatswerk  Lonza,  Gampel  and  Basel,  Switzerland. 
A process  for  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
substantially  free  from  ether,  by  reducing  acetal- 
dehyde by  means  of  hydrogen  in  excess  by  passing 
a gaseous  mixture  of  these  substances  over  a con- 
tact body,  removing  the  heat  of  reaction,  at  least 
in  part,  and  returning,  after  separation  of  the  al- 
cohol produced,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  to  the 
operation  by  a circulating  device,  wherein  there  is 
added  to  the  gaseous  mixture  up  to  0.3  per  cent 
of  oxygen. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  enter 
opposition  within  30  days  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Week  Ending  Dec.  27,  1921 
“Sunny”  with  “Bar  Co.”  in  double  circle ; 
150,705;  B.  A.  Railton  Co.,  Chicago;  food-flavor- 
ing extracts,  spices,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
chicory. 

“Beech-Nut  Brand”  in  rim  of  double  circle; 
151,131 ; Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y. ; cocoa. 

Week  Ending  Jan.  3,  1922 
“Eline’s”;  156,190;  Eline’s,  Inc.,  Milwaukee; 
chocolate. 

Week  Ending  Jan.  10,  1922 
“Dinner  Bell”  in  figure  of  bell;  148,400;  Phil- 
lips-Trawick  Co.,  Nashville;  coffee,  tea. 

“Icy-Hot”;  152,749;  Goode  & Dunkie,  Coving- 
ton, Ky. ; tea. 

“Old  Faithful”;  153,007;  Wilber  June  Menke, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; coffee. 

“Mi-Lady”;  153,238;  Charles  I.  Cook,  Menom- 
inee, Mich. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Jan.  17,  1922 
“Sip  and  a Bite”;  108,395;  Walter  M.  Zorn. 
Cleveland ; peanut  butter,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  fluid 
coffee,  soluble  coffee,  coffee  extract,  rice,  spices. 

“Bowery”  in  marine  circle ; 140,327 ; Horine  & 
Bowey  Co.,  Chicago ; food-flavoring  extracts, 
cocoa. 

“Fosco” ; 143,268;  F.  Korff  & Co.,  Watergraafs- 
meer,  Netherlands ; cocoa. 

“Embee”  in  diagonal  square ; 148,703 ; Max 
Blumlein,  San  Francisco;  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa. 

“Troxa”;  151,219;  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Chicago; 
coffee. 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 


“Astor”;  151,943;  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York; 
coffee. 

“F  W D : 153,066;  Brewster,  Gordon  & Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Week  Ending  Dec.  27,  1921 

Thor  » 14o,023;  Levin  Store  Co.,  Lindsborg. 
Kan. ; roasted  coffee. 

Darcco” ; 146,606;  Fred  Wolferman  Good 

Things  to  Eat  Co.,  Kansas  City;  coffee. 

“High  School”;  147,401;  Bishop  & Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  cake  chocolate. 

‘Bonita”;  148,373;  Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston; 
tea,  coffee. 

Kup” ; 148,552;  Isaac  D.  Richheimer,  New 
York;  coffee. 

“J-  A.  & C.— Bourbona” ; 148,786;  J.  Aron  & 
Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

“Tennessee  Maid”;  147,854;  Vinson  Coffee  Co., 
Jackson,  Tenn. ; coffee. 

W eek  Eliding  Jan.  3,  1922 

Ja-Mo-Va”;  137,164;  William  H.  Bruning, 
Evansville,  Ind. ; coffee. 


“Aronco” ; 148,785;  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York; 
coffee. 

LABELS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  labels  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued  ; 

Week  Ending  Jan.  17,  1922 
“National  Crest”;  23,891;  George  W.  Caswell 
Co.,  San  Francisco ; coffee. 

PRINTS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  prints  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued  ; 

Week  Ending  Jan.  17,  1922 
“Hills  Bros.  Red  Can  Coffee”;  5,923;  Hills 
Bros..  San  Francisco ; advertising  purposes  for 
coffee.—]. 


LARKIN  IS  CANADIAN  ENVOY 


Head  of  Salada  Tea  Co.  Named  High  Commis- 
sioner to  London — Favors  Closer  Economic 
Relations  with  the  United  States 

HTHE  appointment  of  Peter  C.  Larkin,  president 
of  the  Salada  Tea  Co.,  as  Canadian  high 
commissioner  to  London  was  announced  on  Feb. 
10,  and  in  accepting  it 
Mr.  Larkin  announced 
that  he  would  go  to 
England  next  month. 

Mr.  Larkin  has  long 
been  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Canada,  and 
the  new  office  has  near- 
ly the  importance  of  an 
ambassadorship.  He  has 
always  been  an  advo- 
cate of  closer  economic 
relations  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United 
States.  He  was  in  New  York  for  a day  or  two 
late  in  January,  and  reiterated  his  well  known 
sentiments  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Larkin  is  cne  of  the  most  progressive  tea 
men  on  this  continent  and  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  advertising;  “but,”  he  said  when  here, 
“all  the  advertising  on  earth  won’t  help  a man 
unless  the  article  he  has  to  sell  possesses  merit. 
The  ad  will  make  people  buy  once;  but  they  will 
not  buy  an  inferior  article  twice  because  it  is  well 
advertised.”  He  believes  in  “the  superiority  of 
newspapers  over'  every  other  form  of  consumer 
advertising.”  He  says  this  after  having  tested 
posters,  streetcar  signs,  electric  lettering,  sampling 
on  a large  scale,  demonstrating  in  the  big  stores, 
and  other  methods,  including  secular  magazines, 
and  continued : 

“One  of  the  most  strenuous  scenes  of  our 
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newspaper  advertising  victories,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles,  was  in  Boston  when  we  in- 
troduced Salada  tea.  Boston  seemed  hopeless 
as  far  as  pushing  sales  of  tea  was  concerned; 
so  we  opened  a newspaper  advertising  cam- 
paign in  all  the  papers  of  that  city.  The  result 
was  instant,  and  we  built  up  a vast  business 
there  under  the  very  noses  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished firms. 

“The  war  has  helped  the  tea  trade  here,  as 
it  has  taught  the  American  boys  to  drink  tea. 
I believe  that  in  New  England  the  people 
drink  more  tea  percapita  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States.” 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  William  L.  Myatt,  Head  of  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  Department  of  the  Morey 
Mercantile  Cor  of  Denver 


W7ILLIAM  L.  MYATT,  head  of  the  tea  and 
**  coffee  department  of  the  Morey  Mercan- 
tile Co.,  a leading  wholesale  grocery  of  the 
West,  is  one  of  those  rare  young  men  that  see 
something  besides  mere  nice-sounding  words  in 
the  precepts  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  school 
penmanship  books.  Like  the  other  29  pupils  in 
his  class,  he  read  there  that  honesty,  loyalty,  and 
industry  were  fine  things  for  a young  man  to 
cultivate.  Somehow,  he  believed  it  and  pondered* 

As  Myatt  was  born  on  Jan.  13,  1884,  he  was 
17  when,  in  1901,  he  left  high  school  to  become 
office  boy  with  the  C.  S.  Morey  Mercantile  Co.  of 
Denver.  But  he  still  remembered  those  precepts 
about  “honesty,”  etc.,  and  set  about  putting  them 
into  practical  operation. 

Therefore  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  boosted 
out  of  his  office-boyship,  and  soon  he  was  found 
at  the  head  of  the  claim  department.  From  here 
he  was  shifted  to  supervise  the  branch  devoted  to 
traffic  matters;  then  rose  to  the  dignified  position 
of  superintendent  of  plant;  and  at  last,  in  1912, 
was  given  charge  of  the  tea  and  coffee  depart- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  biggest  ends  of  the 
Morey  business,  and  our  subject  is  kept  going 
with  all  his  talents  in  scattering  Solitaire  pack- 
ages about  that  part  of  the  large  West  contiguous 
to  Denver.  He  also  does  a lot  of  valuable  work 
for  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association. 

When  Mr.  Myatt  was  asked  to  tell  something 


about  himself,  he  wrote : 

“I  did  not  seem  to  do  anything  spectacular,  but 
at  school  we  were  always  told  that  honesty, 
loyalty,  and  industry  would  put  us  to  the  front. 
This  looked  so  easy  to  me  that  f thought  every- 
body could  do  it,  and  therefore  there  would  be 
lots  of  competition.  T have  found  that  these 
qualities  in  business  are  rare,  and  that  any  young 
man  or  woman  who  follows  them  is  bound  to 


forge  ahead. 

“I  have  cultivated  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 


bright  side  of  things ; trying  to  learn  my  own 
weaknesses  with  the  view  of  correcting  them. 

“Thorough  knowledge  of  any  business  is 
necessary  to  success  in  that  business,  and  to 
progress  one  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  learn 
the  new  phases  of  every  position  he  holds.  In 
work  of  any  kind  that  fell  to  my  lot  I tried  to 
do  something’  in  a constructive  way. 

“I  found  a great  deal  of  room  for  initiative,  and 
Elbert  Hubbard  says  that  the  world’s  prizes  go  to 
the  man  with  initiative.  These  prizes  haven’t 
come  to  me  yet;  but  I am  still  young. 

‘Recreation  is  a necessary  part  of  any  execu- 
tive’s life.  Mine  consists  in  cultivating  a love  for 
nature  in  the  great  outdoors;  mountain  climbing 
being  incident  to  this.  We  have  in  Colorado  50 
mountain  peaks  with  an  elevation  of  over  14,000 
feet,  22  of  which  I have  climbed  on  foot.” 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work 
and  at  Play 

Eli  Davis,  sales  manager  for  Githens,  Rexsamer 
& Co.  of  Philadelphia,  now  also  acts  as  coffee 
buyer  for  this  concern. 

Robert  E.  Heekin,  president  of  the  National 
Flavoring  Manufacturers’  Association,  is  rejoic- 
ing over  the  arrival  of  a new  son  on  Dec.  24,  1921. 
the  seventh  of  his  children. 

Otis  A.  Poole,  Japanese  tea  expert,  arrived  in 
New  York  early  this  month  on  his  annual  visit  to 
the  States.  He  reached  San  Francisco  on  Jan. 
2,  and  visited  at  various  places  across  the  country, 
including  Beloit.  Wis.,  his  birthplace.  He  will 
sail  for  the  Orient  again  on  Mar.  25. 

D.  Pender,  wholesale  grocer,  was  in  New  York 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  last  month.  He  engaged  Al- 
fred J.  Davoran  as  general  buyer  for  his  76  stores. 

Charles  T.  Wilson,  president  of  the  C.  T.  Wil- 
son Co.,  tea  importer  of  New  York,  after  having 
visited  Singapore,  cabled  from  Batavia  that  he  had 
established  exclusive  connections  there  for  the 
shipment  of  Java  teas  and  other  Dutch  East 
Indian  products.  He  will  visit  Colombo.  Cal- 
cutta, and  London  on  his  way  home. 

Miss  Angela  de  Aquilar  of  Paris  was  in  New 
York  early  this  month  on  her  way  to  Central 
America,  where  she  owns  large  coffee  plantations. 

J.  Robert  McConnell  has  celebrated  his  admis- 
sion to  the  sales  staff  of  the  Tin  Decorating  Co.  of 
Baltimore  by  marrying.  He  began  as  stenographer 
with  that  company  less  than  a year  ago,  and  now, 
as  salesman,  covers  Baltimore,  Washington  and 
part  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  Meyer,  manager  of  the  tea  depart- 
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meat  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  returned  from  Lon- 
don late  in  January.  Frank  S.  Shea  took  his  place 
during  Mr.  Meyer’s  absence. 

J.  J.  Thaden,  branch  manager  for  J.  Aron  & 
Co.  at  Santos,  Brazil,  is  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, the  latest  arrival  a boy,  born  at  Santos  in 
Christmas  week.  Mrs.  Thaden  is  a Brooklyn  girl. 

S.  S.  Stein  of  Stein  & Feibleman,  New  York 
coffee  importers,  returned  the  middle  of  January 
from  three  weeks  in  the  West. 

F.  G.  Irwin,  manager  of  the  coffee  department 
of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  Jan.  24  on  the  steamship 
2Eolus,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  It  is  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  five  years. 

Eugene  Wallace,  formerly  with  Alexander 
Sheppard  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  of 
Wallace  Coffee  Co.,  is  now  with  C.  F.  Bonsor  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  J.  Kleinfelder,  formerly  with  C F. 
Bonsor  & Co.,  has  joined  the  Sorver-McAvoy  Co., 
green  coffee  importers,  as  salesman.  This  is  his 
second  connection  with  the  latter  firm. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  of  Thos.  M.  Royal  & 
Co.,  paper  bag  manufacturers,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
says  that  more  package  coffee  is  being  sold  in 
the  United  States  than  ever  before,  and  that  he 
is  obliged  to  operate  his  plant  night  and  day  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  containers.  B.  C. 
Betner  of  this  concern  spent  several  days  at  the 
Toronto  factory  during  the  month. 

J.  H.  Grairo,  well  known  throughout  the  Middle 
West  as  a tea  salesman,  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Indo-American  Trading  'Co.,  St.  Louis,  which 
handles  all  Ceylon  and  India  products,  specializing 
on  orange  pekoe  tea. 

Frank  S.  Eastty,  sales  manager,  says  that  the 
G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.  has  just 
launched  what  promises  to  be  the  largest 
advertising  campaign  it  has  ever  conducted 
in  behalf  of  its  product.  Prominent  news- 
papers in  every  large  distributing  center  in 
the  United  States  will  be  used. 

Robert  H.  Ritchie,  president  of  W.  C.  Ritchie 
& Co.,  Chicago  container  manufacturers,  plans  to 
leave  soon  for  three  months’  sightseeing  in  the 
Orient. 

J.  Spencer  Weed,  vice  president  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

S.  W.  Ehrman,  wholesale  grocer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  in  New  York  last  month. 

C.  C.  Seaton,  who  has  been  connected  with 
Meguire  & Seaton  Co.,  merchandise  brokers  of 
Louisville,  as  the  active  manager  for  several 
years,  took  over  the  entire  business  on  Jan.  1 and 
will  continue  it  under  his  own  name. 

W.  D.  Stuart,  manager  of  the  green-coffee  de- 


partment of  George  H.  McFadden  & Bro.,  New 
\ ork,  left  on  Jan.  27  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  ac 
companied  by  Mrs.  Stuart.  He  planned  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  remaining  in 
the  latter  city  about^  a week,  afterward  visiting 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  expected  to 
be  away  from  his  office  for  four  weeks. 

George  M.  O’Neil  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Tin  Decorating  Co.,  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
has  been  sales  manager  and  vice  president  for  the 
last  two  years.  Before  then  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Collier’s,  and  prior  to  that  associated 
with  the  publishers  of  Town  & Country. 

Fred  Mason,  president  of  the  American  Special- 
ty Manufacturers’  Association,  was  given  a 
luncheon  at  the  Boston  City  Club  at  the  end  of 
the  last  year  by  the  branch  of  that  city.  It  was  a 
lovefeast  from  a large  group  of  oldtime  friends, 
and  Mr.  Mason  had  difficulty  in  voicing  his  ap- 
preciation. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Eliot  is  manager  of  the  Coffee- 
Shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Willard  Hotel  at 
Washington.  Her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  in  the  World  War,  and  was  killed. 
She  joined  the  American  Red  Cross,  after  having 
been  with  the  French  branch,  and  came  here  fol- 
lowing the  Armistice. 

A.  Gailer  of  Naumann,  Gepp  & Co.,  Santos, 
sailed  for  Brazil  from  New  York  on  the  new 
S.  S.  Vandyck  on  Feb.  8. 

George  W.  Lawrence  returned  to  New  York  on 
Jan.  18  after  a nation-wide  trip  in  company  with 
A.  Gailer  of  Naumann,  Gepp  & Co.  The  journey 
consumed  five  and  a half,  weeks.  Mr.  Lawrence 
estimated  that  he  traveled  11,000  miles,  visiting 
practically  every  large  distributing  center  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Carl  H.  Stoffregen  of  Steinwender,  Stoffregen 
& Co.,  New  York  green-coffee  importers,  is  tour- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast. 

Samuel  A.  Newmark  of  Newmark  Bros.,  Los 
Angeles  coffee  roasters,  was  in  New  York  early 
in  February  on’  his  way  home  from  a four  and  a 
half  months’  tour  of  Europe  with  his  wife,  son, 
and  daughter. 

Daniel  M.  Enright,  New  York  green-coffee 
jobber,  left  on  Feb.  10  for  a 10-day  visit  to  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.,  where  he  expects  to  enjoy  the  win- 
ter sports. 

R.  W.  Whitehill,  vice  president  of  the  Glen- 
dora Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  visited  the  New 
York  market  the  week  of  Jan.  29  on  one  of  his 
periodical  buying  trips. 

Mrs.  Clara  Sielcken,  widow  of  Hermann 
Sielcken,  the  Coffee  King,  and  Joseph  Schwarz, 
leading  barytone  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Co.,  were 
married  at  the  Marriage  Bureau  in  the  Municipal 
Building,  New  York,  on  Feb.  9. 
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A Coffee  Trade  Golf  Bug 

The  picture  shows  the  Duke  of  Portland  (Arthur  H. 
Devers  of  Closset  & Devers,  Portland,  Ore.)  making 
what  he  proudly  calls  “his  stance  on  the  Catalina  Links 
list  month.  hI  has  patented  this  “stance,  but  the  cer- 
tificate fails  to  say  whether  he  is  about  to  wallop  an 
ostrich  egg  or  a curling  iron. 


OBITUARY 


located  at  Denver,  and  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co,  a large 
sugar-beet  producing  company  with  offices  at 
Denver,  age  75,  died  Jan.  22,  1922,  leaving  a son, 
a daughter,  and  four  grandchildren.  He  retired 
from  the  mercantile  company  in  1912,  but  con- 
tinued hi£  sugar  activities  till  his  death.  He  was 
known  as  the  Sugar  King  of  the  West. 

Cyrus  K.  Small 

Cyrus  K.  Small,  one  of  the  oldtimers  in  the 
green-coffee  trade  of  New  York  City,  age  73, 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  31,  1922.  He  was  a 
former  member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Arnold,  Mackey  & Co.  and  then  was 
junior  partner  in  Mackey  & Small.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  this  partnership  he  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  had  been  more  or  less  in- 
active during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  though 
he  still  maintained  offices  on  Front  St. 


Albert  H.  Macomber 

Albert  H.  Macomber,  a tea  broker  of  Boston, 
age  70,  died  Jan.  21,  1922,  leaving  a wife,  a son. 
and  three  daughters.  He  entered  the  tea  business 
with  the  late  A.  S.  Woodworth  when  a boy,  and 
started  his  own  business  in  1875. 


August  Haeussler 

August  Haeussler,  for  many  years  a well  known 
green' coffee  man  in  New  York,  died  Jan.  29, 
1922,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  age  57.  He  en-  ^ 
tered  the  coffee  business  as  an  employee  of  C.  Ris- 
ley  & Co,  later  went  with  James  H.  Taylor  & Co, 
and  then  with  J.  H.  Larabee  & C'o.  Following 
this  for  a number  of  years  he  operated  alone. 
Then  he  became  associated  with  the  green-coffee 
department  of  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro,  from 
which  he  withdrew  in  August,  1921. 


James  M.  McFadden 

James  M.  McFadden.  founder  and  president  of 
the  McFadden  Coffee  & Spice  Co,  Dubuque,  la, 
died  suddenly  of  acute  indigestion  on  Feb.  7,  1922. 
He  was  61  years  old,  and  left  a wife  and  daughter. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Dubuque 
and  an  oldtime  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association.  He  en- 
tered the  coffee  and  spice  business  38  years  ago, 
and,  with  his  brothers,  E.  W.  and  J.  F„  incor- 
porated his  company  in  1902.  His  banking  and 
fraternal  activities  in  Dubuque  were  extensive. 


Chester  S.  Morey 

Chester  Stephen  Morey,  founder  of  the  C.  S. 
Morey  Mercantile  Co,  one  of  the  largest  whole- 
sale grocers  and  coffee  roasters  of  the  West, 


George  C.  Lee 

George  C.  Lee,  a cocoa  merchant  of  26  Beaver 
St,  New  York,  age  60,  died  Feb.  7,  1922. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 

Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers  Who 
Say  Something  Worth  While 


ONLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

Salada  Green-Tea  Increases 


More  than  20%  of  the  sales  of  the  Salada  Tea 
Co.  during  1921  were  of  green  tea,  which  in- 
creased 54%.  This  phase  of  the  business  is 
pointed  out  in  the  following  letter  from  President 
Larkin  of  that  company,  which  answers  some  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Charles  Judge  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  this  publication : 

Boston,  Jan.  19,  1921. 
Mr  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal.  New  York. 


)ear  Sir  * • 

We  note  on  page  58  of  your  January  issue  an 
rticle  from  Charles  Judge,  in  which  he  says  it  is 
ssential  that  color  should  be  added  to  the  green- 
ea  dry  leaf  in  order  to  make  it  sell,  and  that 
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“Larkin  of  Salada  made  a feature  of  them  (i.e., 
Indian  and  Ceylon  green  teas)  for  awhile,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Yet  they  were  just  the  same  as 
basket-fired  Japans,  a favorite  article  with  you. 
The  natural  color  of  the  dried  leaf  is  olive-brown, 
the  same  as  basket-fired.” 

Mr.  Judge  knows  a great  many  things,  doubt- 
less, but  he  apparently  does  not  know  all  that  is 
going  on  in  America.  The  sales  of  Salada  on  this 
continent  in  1921  amounted  to  11,596,886  pounds, 
of  which  2,430,065  pounds  were  Indian  and  Ceylon 
green  teas.  Our  green  tea  sales,  therefore, 
amounted  to  over  24,300  full  chests.  Does  Mr. 
Judge  consider  an  output  of  over  24,000  chests  of 
green  tea  from  Ceylon  and  India  of  no  account? 
If  he  does,  perhaps  he  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  Salada’s  increase  in  green  tea  last 
year  amounted  to  54.33%,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  increase  this  year  will  be 
correspondingly  large. — Salada  Tea  Co.,  by  P.  C. 
Larkin,  President. 

When  Tea  Is  Colored  in  India 

Supplementing  his  article  on  the  effect  that  In- 
dian revolutions  have — and  have  not — on  the  tea 
growers,  Mr.  Judge  sends  from  Calcutta  a copy  of 
a letter  from  “an  experienced  planter  friend  of 
northwest  India.”  This  truculent  correspondent’s 
suggestion  that  the  Indian  merchants  themselves 
are  qualified  to  handle  revolutionists,  with  their 
artificially  colored  tea,  which  has  already  been 
administered  with  tragic  results,  will  bear  ponder- 
ing. The  letter  from  Mr.  Judge  reads : 

Calcutta,  Jan.  3,  1922. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir : 

My  compliments  to  Chief  Examiner  George  F. 
Mitchell!  Just  see  what  he  and  his  department 
have  saved  you  sovereign  people  from ! As  his 
criticisms  were  pungent,  they  excited  me  to  make 
further  investigation  into  the  matter  of  faced  and 
adulterated  green  tea,  and  I accordingly  wrote  an 
experienced  planter  friend  whose  estate  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  green-tea-drinking  populations  of 
northwest  India  and  close  to  the  transfrontier 
people  of  Afghanistan  and  central  Asia,  who  all 
prefer  green.  ' His  reply  is  as  follows : 

“This  year,  like  the  previous  year,  has  brought 
very  bad  times  for  us.  When  black,  teas  fell 
with  a crash,  Amritsar  City  was  piled  up  with  it 
at  prices  as  low  as  ©ne  anna  per  pound.  There 
was  no  more  storage  space  in  the  city.  Punjabees 
(sikhs)  who  had  never  before  handled  tea  pur- 
chased large  stocks— it  was  like  a gamble — in 
the  hopes  that  Russia  must  buy,  and  then  it  would 
all  go  back  to  be  resold  in  Calcutta  at  a profit. 

“But  Russia  did  not  buy,  and  prices  still  fell. 
The  stuff  was  unsalable,  for  the  Punjabees  could 
not  drink  it  all.  Some  portion  the  Afghans  took, 
as  it  was  so  cheap,  in  preference  to  greens,  and 
they  made  more  profit  than  on  greens.  Had  the 
Bolsheviks  delayed  in  closing  on  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand,  a good  portion  of  Amritsar  blacks 
would  have  gone  there. 

“What  remained  in  the  City  of  the  Golden 
Temple  was  still  too  much ; so  it  struck  the 
dealers  to  color  it  into  faked  green  tea  with  gum 
solution  and  various  colors,  and  a lot  of  blacks 


got  off  this  way  as  faked  greens.  Then  the 
Amritsar  dealers  leased  the  Dehra  Dun  Estates, 
paying  8 pies  (12  to  an  anna  = 1 cents  gold)  a 
pound  for  the  raw  leaf  and  paying  all  extra  costs 
such  as  plucking,  fuel,  etc.,  having  only  the 
factory  free.  Long  greens  were  made,  that  is 
Sirocco-fired”  (like  basket-fired  Japan. — C.  J.) 
“and  in  twist-like  blacks.  With  such  greens  they 
added  50%  of  blacks  and  faced  up  the  lot  for  sale 
to  the  Afghans. 

“Against  such  faked  greens  we  had  no  chance 
this  year,  and  the  green  market  ruled  dull,  though 
blacks  were  up  your  side.  I met  the  ameer  of 
Afghanistan’s  agent  last  winter  in  Peshawur,  and 
he  told  me  that  those  tribes  who  used  the  green 
teas  which  were  purchased  in  Amritsar  all  suffered 
with  peculiar  throat  complaints,  and  many  of 
them  died. 

“I  believe  that  if  the  Indian  government  sub- 
sidized the  Amritsar  tea  merchants  and  gave  them 
more  poisonous  colors,  in  a few  years  we  could 
reduce  the  turbulent  frontier  tribes,  the  Afghans, 
and  even  the  Bolsheviks,  to  impotence.  Just  think 
of  the  present  millions  wasted  in  wars,  when  such 
a cheap  method  is  available  and  native  Indian  mer- 
chants ready  and  willing  to  carry  on  the  good 
work — at  a profit !” 

And  they  say  the  Indians  could  not  defend  their 
frontiers  if  the  British  left! — Charles  Judge. 

INSPIRATION  CORNER 

| C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  j 
j thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  j 
j business. 

| | 

True  Freedom 

There  are  two  freedoms,  the  false,  where  a 
man  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes ; the  true,  where 
a man  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought. — Charles 
Kingsley. 

The  Art  of  Living 

“The  man  who  has  learned  to  take  things  as 
they  come,  and  to  let  go  as  they  depart,  has 
mastered  one  of  the  arts  of  cheerful  and  con- 
tented living.” 

The  Supreme  Virtue 

Man’s  bounden  duty  is  everywhere  and  in  all 
things  to  forward  the  progress  of  humanity.  The 
supreme  virtue  is  sacrifice, — to  think,  work,  fight, 
suffer,  where  our  lot  lies,  not  for  ourselves,  but 
others,  for  the  victory  of  good  over  evil. — 
Mazzini. 

The  Virtue  of  Discrimination 

He  who  knows  others  is  intelligent ; he  who 
understands  himself  is  enlightened ; he  who  is 
able  to  conquer  others  has  force ; but  he  who 
is  able  to  control  himself  is  mighty.  He  who 
appreciates  contentment  is  wealthy.  He  who 
dares  to  act  has  nerve.  If  he  can  maintain  his 
position,  he  will  endure.  He  who,  dying,  does 
not  perish, 'is  immortal. — Laotsze  Tao. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  STILL  PLAY  VILLAINS’  PARTS 
A young  high-school  student  from  Chicago  seems  to  be  snickering  at  textbooks  that 
m ,ca  rip  aeainst  tea,  coffee,  and  other  things. 

Beniamin  O Baxter  in  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  High  School  News,  a weekly  news- 
paper for  all  high  school  students  in  that  city,  advocates  an  intelligent  Primer  of  Hygiene  for 
uL  Tn  the  common  schools-and  he  wants  it  broad.  “Few,  if  any,  fixed  rules  can  be  laid 
Zrt’te  says,  “because  no  one  set  can  be  made  to  fit  different  persons  unless  we  pick  on 

the  that  the  new  text- 

1,  ■ the  Chicago  schools  would  be  free  from  sermons  on  the  implied  terrible  results  tl  a 

££  £«  wS “S  trJori,,  beverages,  ,h,  S**,l  B„,d  retains  «»  =~  ,.ll.»g 

the  children  what  not  to  do  “time-honored  villains”  still  persists  in 

, H^i^CCrSi^s^;Sthe  schools  recently  held  a pageant  in 

0H0WT{iLlerisT£S“TrLtaSnt  T a w^fpla^TttTe^diver- 
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sion  for  the  children,  which  educates  them  and  their  parents  in  the  idea  of  a cleaner  town 
with  more  birds,  flowers,  and  music.  It  is  put  out  by  a national  welfare  organization  and  is 
played  by  school  children  in  hundreds  of  places.  But  there  isn’t  a word  in  the  original  manu- 
script about  tea  or  coffee. 

In  this  case  the  pageant  was  given  for  the  entire  neighborhood,  not  just  the  pupils  and 
their  parents.  Of  course  it  was  written  up  in  the  local  paper.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  thought  it  was  pretty  good  work;  so  he  wrote  about  it  in  his  column  in  the  county- 
seat  paper.  Three  times  already  tea  and  coffee  have  been  paraded  in  bad  company. 

But  the  propaganda  doesn’t  stop  there.  Inasmuch  as  all  this  happened  back  in  our  old 
home  county,  the  writer  was  curious  to  know  a bit  more.  He  learned  that  this  same  group  of 
pupils  that  produced  the  pageant  with  tea  and  coffee  as  villains  was  going  to  present  it  this 
spring  at  a larger  town  before  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  at  their  institute  meeting. 

Now,  one  who  knows  about  the  workings  of  county  schools  is  aware  that  this  is  to  be  shown 
to  the  teachers  because  it  is  believed  to  be  a good  idea  for  them  to  adopt.  Therefore  the  pageant 
is  likely  to  be  given  in  several  other  communities  in  the  county  before  another  year  rolls  by. 
Are  the  villains  tea  and  coffee  likely  to  be  left  in  it?  Well,  they  mean  two  more  parts  to 
give  out  and  two  more  fond  parents  to  be  proud  because  Mary  or  Johnny  has  been  selected 
as  a little  actor;  or — put  it  the  other  way — two  less  families  to  be  angry  at  the  teacher  because 
the  histrionic  talents  of  their  offspring  were  ignored. 

This  is  the  sort  of  propaganda  that  does  great  harm  to  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  The 
idea  that  tea  and  coffee  are  terrible  in  their  enects — that’s  what  the  crusade  conveys  to  the 
child — is  given  the  child  at  a most  impressionable  age  and  by  someone  that  it  has  been  trained 
to  accept  as  authority.  Impressions  received  in  the  primary  grades  are  lasting,  and  it’s  a hard 
job  to  reeducate  the  youth  as  to  the  truth  about  tea  and  coffee  a little  later  in  life. 

Is  there  not  in  this  sort  of  propaganda  which  is  going  on  more  or  less  throughout  the 
country  a suggestion  that  a little  more  concentrated  attention  be  given  to  coffee  education 
among  the  school  teachers  themselves?  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums  to  persuade  people  al- 
ready drinking  coffee  that  they  should  drink  more,  and  showing  them  better  brewing  methods 
so  that  they  will,  is  in  a sense  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle;  at  least  it  is  when  compared  with 
this  practically  neglected  teaching  of  the  teachers. 

It  can  hardly  be  done  by  means  of  public  advertising;  but  should  be  more  direct  and  per- 
sonal, through  the  intercession  of  educational  leaders  of  recognized  standing  among  the  teachers 
themselves,  those  who  know  the  truth  about  tea  and  coffee  and  will  spread  the  truth  wisely 
and  insistently,  through  educational  associations  and  conferences,  school  boards  and  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  the  teachers  themselves,  in  public,  parochial,  private,  and  domestic 
science  schools  throughout  the  country.  There  is  important  work  here  for  every  tea,  coffee 
and  grocery  association  and  group,  and  if  systematically  carried  out  it  cannot  help  but  bring 
great  returns  in  the  long  run. — M.  J. 


. THE  STABILITY  OF  COFFEE 

For  all  traders  in  coffee,  from  the  agent  in  far-off  Santos  or  Cartagena  to  the  retail  dealer 
or  his  driver  clerk  who  jumps-  from  his  wagon  to  carry  the  package  of  roasted  coffee  into  the  con- 
sumer’s house,  there  is  a certain  reason  for  gratification  in  the  figure  of  total  coffee  imports  in 
1921,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  probably  a selfish  reason  when  the  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  many  other  industries  is  considered;  but  the  gratification  is  there,  nevertheless. 

The  figure  referred  to  shows  that— in  a year  of  depression  unprecedented  in  the  lives  of 
many  grown  men,  when  factories  have  accumulated  dust  and  cobwebs,  when  the  steel  industry,  the 
automobile  industry,  and  almost  every  other  industry  of  importance  have  seen  their  furnace  fires 
banked  and  their  machinery  standing  idle,  when  business  men  in  nearly  every  line  of  endeavor 
have  been  living  on  a small  surplus  from  the  past  and  a big  hope  for  the  future— the  volume  of 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  was  greater  than  in  any  other  calendar  year  of  the 
country’s  history. 

This  means  simply  that  it  takes  a depression  yet  more  severe  than  that  through  which  we 
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have  been  passing  to  reach  down  to  the  American  coffee  cup.  Men  may  furbish  up  their  old  suit 
to  last  another  year,  or  sacrifice  their  automobile  and  take  once  more  to  strap-hanging,  or  cross 
off  some  other  luxury  or  supposed  necessary,  but  in  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike  coffee  is 
immune  to  the  attacks  of  economy  fever.  And  so  the  merchants  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
the  public  with  its  favorite  beverage  enjoy  a stability  in  their  trade  that  characterizes  very  few 
others. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  how  far  this  stability  extends.  In  all  history  there  probably  was 
never  so  great  a shake-up  of  trading  conditions  throughout  the  world  as  was  brought  about  by 
the  great  war.  The  most  basic  of  industries — the  raising  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  for  the 
table  and  the  production  of  cotton  and  wool  for  our  clothing — experienced  violent  fluctuations 
both  in  prices  and  in  quantities  placed  on  the  markets.  During  the  war  they  and  the  men  engaged 
in  them  were  carried  to  great  heights,  and  now  they  are  swept  down  to  depths  almost  as  ab- 
normal. Yet  through  it  all,  year  after  year,  the  flow  of  coffee  from  countries  of  the  south  has 
kept  steadily  on. 

An  observer  who  saw  nothing  else  but  this  trade  would  have  had  a hard  time  realizing  that 
a tremendous  cataclysm  was  taking  place  across  a narrow  ocean.  In  the  year  just  past  he  would 
have  been  equally  unaware  that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  was  temporarily,  banished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  rather  thick  clouds,  and  he  probably  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that 
within  three  years  the  business  of  the  country  had  gone  through  a time  of  flushed  and  hectic 
prosperity  and  a time  of  inactivity  and  gloom. 

It  is  worth  a good  deal  to  be  engaged  in  an  industry  of  this  kind,  which  “stays  put”  when 
most  other  activities  are  more  or  less  out  of  joint.  Of  course  the  coffee  trade  has  its  difficulties 
as  well  as  others,  and  some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the  industry  itself.  There  are  the  usual  diffi- 
culties arising  from  overproduction  (although  in  this  respect  also  the  coffee  trade  has  the  advan- 
tage of  most  others  in  that  it  is  more  easily  stabilized  artificially),  and  if  the  present  depres- 
sion has  not  affected  volume  of  business  it  has  certainly  affected  prices. 

But  the  coffee  trade  need  never  worry  about  lack  of  demand.  It  does  not  have  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  a period  of  drastic  economy  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as,  say,  a manufacturer  of 
silk  shirts  or  pianos  has  to  do.  It  knows  that,  however  tight-fisted  the  public  may  become,  what- 
ever buyers’  strikes  it  may  carry  on,  if  it  did  not  furnish  the  usual  supply  of  coffee  the  public 
would  rise  up  and  insist  strenuously  that  it  get  down  to  business  again.  So  as  long  as  the 
coffee  crops  come  in  in  their  usual  volume  it  may  confine  its  worrying  to  the  job  of  seeing  that 
the  intermediate  processes  by  which  an  adequate  supply  shall  be  made  to  satisfy  a permanent 
demand  are  taken  care  of. 

The  benefit  that  comes  from  this  stability  is  not  confined  to  persons  engaged  in  the  coffee 
business.  When  nearly  all  trade  currents  move  sluggishly  or  become  entirely  stagnant,  it  is 
worth  something  to  the  economic  world  to  have  one  of  the  chief  of  these  currents  showing  the 
same  running  ability  as  in  the  best  of  times.  It  takes  just  as  many  men  to  unload  a big  vessel 
from  Brazil  as  it  did  in  1919,  and  the  roasters,  the  truckmen,  the  grocery  salesmen,  the  freight 
handlers,  the  retailers,  the  wagon  men,  and  the  overhead  force  all  along  the  line  have  to  keep  just 
as  busy  in  scattering  coffee  throughout  the  land  as  they  ever  did  in  the  flushest  times.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  dealer  who  supplies  all  these  men  with  their  meats  and  groceries  may 
count  on  the  payment  of  the  monthly  bills  about  as  usual,  and  he  in  turn  can  have  a certain  basis 
'for  expecting  to  meet  his  own  bills  from  the  wholesaler.  And,  since  there  is  no  section  of  the 
country  to  which  this  trade  does  not  penetrate,  the  coffee  bean  can  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  distributers  of  whatever  meed  of  prosperity  there  may  be  to  pass  around. 

General  prosperity  may  be  just  around  the  comer,  or  it  may  be  several  corners  away;  but, 
whenever  it  comes,  it  will  probably  find  the  coffee  man  buying,  selling,  roasting,  packing,  and 
shipping  just  the  same  amount  of  coffee  as  ever,  and  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  line  having  his 
one  or  two  or  three  cups  without  regard  to  what  the  market  page  may  say. — W. 
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Continued  Quiet  Noticed  in  Brazils,  with  Stronger 
Prospects — Mild  Outlook  Also  Slow — Tea 
Supplies  Are  Markedly  Short 


New  York,  Feb.  8,  1922. 
C XPECTATIONS  expressed  in  some  quarters 
L-*  toward  the  end  of  the  old  year  regarding  a 
probable  improvement  in  the  demand  for  Brazilian 
coffee  during  January  were  not  realized.  Dis- 
appointment prevailed,  of  course,  among  the 
optimistic  prophets,  but  among  numerous  con- 
servative and  well  informed  traders  little  or  no 
surprise  was  manifested.  The  latter  had  been 
inclined  to  expect  continued  quietude,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  that  invisible  supplies 
were  ample  because  of  the  liberal  warehouse  de- 
liveries during  several  months  previously,  notably 
in  December.  Moreover,  the  January  deliveries 
were  large,  674,233  bags.  Hence,  they  were  not 
astonished  by  the  lack  of  general  activity,  but 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  gratified  that  prices  held 
as  well  as  they  did  in  the  circumstances. 

It  is  true  that  a slightly  easier  tone  prevailed 
practically  throughout  the  month,  and  notably  in 
Rios  and  Victorias,  but  toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary and  during  the  first  week  this  month  a strong- 
er tone  has  developed.  Hence  spot  quotations  for 
Santos  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  a 
month  ago,  while  Rios  and  Victorias  are  k£c.  to 
14c.  lower.  As  was  the  case  during  December, 
the  relatively  steady  maintenance  of  values  in  face 
of  the  lack  of  animation  was  owipg  to  the  refusal 
of  the  majority  of  holders  to  press  sales  ; which 
was  not  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  local 
prices  are  still  below  a replacement  basis  and 
little  has  been  bought  to  arrive. 

Moderate  purchases  were  reported  in  the  cost- 
and-freight market  up  to  the  last  week  in  Janu- 
ary, but  subsequently  business  was  practically  im- 
possible because  of  the  much  stronger  claims  of 
Brazilian  shippers,  their  prices  recovering  to  the 
evels  current,  daily  in  January  and  in  some  cases 
going  even  higher.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Rios;  the  latest  firm  offers  of  7s  were  on  a basis 
equivalent  to  9.10c.  to  9.50c.  in  store  here,  whereas 
the  current  spot  quotation  is  only  9jgc.  This 


striking  reversal  in  the  tone  of  primary  markets 
was  traceable  almost  wholly  to  the  sudden  change 
from  weakness  to  buoyancy  in  exchange  rates,  on 
both  London  and  New  York.  The  latest  report  is 
that  some  shippers  cannot  make  firm  offers  because 
of  the  great  excitement  in  the  exchange  market. 

Influence  of  Brasil  Government 
Among  the  January  clearances  from  Santos  were 

284.000  bags  to  the  U.  K. ; supposed  to  be  collateral 
against  the  loan  recently  negotiated  in  London. 
It.  is  thought  that  250,000  bags  more,  probably 
Rio,  will  be  shipped.  This  coffee,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  sold  only  at  such  time  and  price  as  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Brazil  government.  Accord- 
ing to  well  informed  authorities,  close  to  half  of 
the  world’s  visible  supply,  say  4,435,000  bags,  is 
owned  by  the  Brazil  government;  including  3,750,- 
000  bags  in  Brazil,  284,000  afloat  for  London,  and 

400.000  bags  in  New  York. 

Laneuville,  the  French  statistician,  places  the 
total  world’s  deliveries  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  crop  year  at  11,535,413  bags;  an  average  of 

19.770.000  bags  for  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  coffee  prices  have  not 
had  the  customary  January  advance,  some  shrewd 
and  experienced  traders  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  usual  March  decline  will  also  be  omitted. 

Slow  Trade  in  Mild  Grades 
During  the  month  under  review  business  in  mild 
coffees  was  even  less  active  than  in  December, 
and  poor  in  comparison  with  normal  January 
trade.  Hence  prices  have  been  almost  entirely 
nominal  and  show  no  changes  of  importance,  al- 
though a few  soft  spots  appeared.  Spot  prices  in 
many  cases  have  been  below  parity  with  the  cur- 
rent basis  in  primary  markets.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  do  a small  routine  business  with  countries 
like  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  which  never  ship 
much  to  Europe,  but  other  producers  are  selling  in 
Europe  at  much  better  prices  than  here,  and  there- 
fore are  not  shipping  much  in  this  direction. 

Both  arrivals  and  deliveries  decreased  close  to 

100,000  bags  during  the  month.  Total  arrivals 
weire  227,192  bags,  and  the  deliveries,  231,699 
bags*  Hence  there  was  another  decrease  in  thq 
total  stock,  which  was  placed  at  489,489  bags  on 
Feb.  1,  against  493,996  on  Jan.  1 and  452,877  bags 
a year  ago. 
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Less  Activity  in  Teas 

Trading  in  tea  continued  decidedly  active  during 
the  first  three  weeks  in  January,  but  subsequently 
there  was  a marked  subsidence.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  market’s  strong  tone, 
and  once  again  the  latest  quotations  show  substan- 
tial gains  compared  with  those  ruling  a month 
ago.  As  was  the  case  last  month,  much  of  the 
business  consisted  of  numerous  handlings  of  the 
same  lots,  demonstrating  the  striking  shortage  of 
supplies.  As  various  lots  eventually  go  out  into 
consuming  channels,  this  condition  will  become 
more  acute,  which  will  further  restrict  business. 

Still,  prices  are  expected  to  remain  strong,  as 
fresh  arrivals  of  importance  cannot  be  expected 
inside  of  five  months.  The  Calcutta  season  may 
be  considered  as  finished,  only  a little  low-grade 
stuff  being  left.  London  has  also  continued  strong 
and  4c.  to  5c.  above  the  New  York  basis. — C.  K.  T. 


NOTES  FROM  CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1922. — Clarence  E. 
Slauson  of  the  C.  E.  Slauson  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of 
Southern  New  England  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  Jan.  25. 

Seyms  & Co.,  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  mer- 
chants at  Hartford,  recently  incorporated  the 
business  with  a capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Robert 
T.  Smith  is  president  and  treasurer ; .Mrs.  Louise 
M.  Thomas,  vice  president;  L.  A.  Engle,  secre- 
tary. The  company  also  handles  drugs,  spices, 
tobacco,  flour,  etc. — D. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


January  Trade  Reported  Dull  in  All  Lines — Many 
Changes  in  Company  Personnel — Allegations 
of  Fraud  in  Cooperative  Society 

Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  Feb.  3,  1922. 

DUSINESS  with  coffee  roasters  and  jobbers  has 
been  very  quiet  during  January,  demand  hav- 
ing shown  little  improvement,  with  little  or  no 
change  in  prices.  The  better  informed  importers 
and  jobbers  say  that  business  is  better  outside 
of  Chicago,  where  buying  is  hand-to-mouth. 

The  tea  trade  as  a whole  is  in  no  better  posi- 
tion than  coffee.  Supplies  of  better  grades,  in 
Ceylons  and  Japans  especially,  are  low  here,  and 
consequently  prices  are  high. 

D.  I.  Christman,  who  has  been  connected  with 
Hard  & Rand  in  sales  and  brokerage  for  25  years, 
left  that  concern  Feb.  1 to  go  with  Ruffner,  Mc- 
Dowell & Burch  in  similar  capacity.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  local  trade. 


James  Black,  long  with  the  local  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  trade,  died  at  his  home  here 
Jan.  28  of  pneumonia.  He  was  56  years  old,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Home  Grocery  Co., 
a chain-store  concern,  and  was  also  a member 
of  the  wholesale  firm  of  Black,  Kelly  & Co.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  children. 

Fred  V.  Allain,  who  recently  took  over  the 
management  of  the  new  local  office  of  Williams, 
Russell  & Co.,  coffee  roasters  and  importers,  has 
associated  with  him  in  a sales  capacity  Guy  C. 
Ela,  well  known  in  the  local  trade,  and  his  son, 
Fred  J.  Allain. 

Gordon  Lewis,  who  has  been  connected  with 
various  local  coffee  concerns,  went  with  John  A. 
Sokol  & Co.,  importers,  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary to  look  after  their  coffee  sales. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Food 
Products  Association,  held  here  Jan.  28,  Anton 
Spaeth  of  Decatur,  111.,  was  elected  pr^ident,  and 
Carl  Burger  of  Cincinnati  vice  president. 

Petition  for  rehearing  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings against  the  Cooperative  Society  of  America 
was  made  Jan.  26  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  receiver’s  report,  filed  by 
the  Central  Trust  Co.,  says  that  $11,000,000  has 
been  taken  by  the  society  and  its  subsidiaries,  but 
that  only  $3,700,000  was  turned  over  to  the  society, 
part  of  the  $11,000,000  going  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  selling  memberships.  The  petition  now 
presented  alleges  that  the  assets  have  been  con;  ! 
cealed  to  defraud  creditors. 

The  Seigfried-Schmidt  Co.,  Japan  tea  im- 
'porter,  announces  that  it  is  expanding  its  business  , 
to  include  Chinese,  greens,  oolongs,  and  black  teas, 
and  has  secured  the  representation  of  the  following 
shippers  in  the  Middle  West:  Dodwell  & Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  for  Ceylons  and  Indias; 
Frank  E.  Childs  & Bro.,  Boston,  oolongs;  Robin- 
son, Woodworth  & Co.,  Boston,  oolongs.  These 
accounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the  company’s  own  ' 
large  Japan  tea  business.  Joseph  A.  Francis,  for 
the  last  five  years  with  Carter,  Macy  & Co.  in 
New  England  and  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  company. 

A.  Von  Gontard  of  T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co., 
New  York,  spent  a short  time  here  recently. 

Another  New  York  visitor  was  Thomas  P. 
Delafield  of  the  American  Trading  Co. 

O.  L.  Plumly,  manager  of  the  coffee  depart- 
ment of  Sherman  Bros.  & Co.  and  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  says  that 
while  the  roasting  business  has  been  fairly  good 
there  was  not  much  change  in  prices  during  Jan- 
uary. However,  he  says  that  all  indications  point 
to  a good  year’s  business. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch  are  arranging  to 
move  their  offices  from  the  Hearst  Building  to 
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113-15  West  Austin  Ave.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
coffee  roasting  and  distributing  district  within  a 
month.  Mr.  McDowell  returned  Feb.  3 from 
Kansas  City,  where  he  reports  the  coffee  trade  as 
booming.  He  attributes  this  to  the  better  mer- 
chandising methods  of  merchants  there,  who  buy 
the  best  goods  and  put  them  into  attractive  pack- 
ages. He  cited  the  case  of  one  roaster  who 
packed  his  coffee  in  lithographed  tin  cans  and  as 
a result  sold  it  for  more  than  50  cents  a pound 
at  retail. — W.  H.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 

Green  Coffee  Association  Reelects  Its  Officers— 
Coffee  Trade  Is  Quiet,  and  Prospects  for 
* Tea  Are  Looking  Up 

Staff  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  28,  1922. 
'"THE  New  Orleans  Green  Coffee  Association  re* 
* elected  E.  E.  Lafaye  president,  Bernhard 
Meyer  vice  president,  W.  B.  Burkenroad  second 
vice  president,  and  F.  Kunz  treasurer.  Mr.  La- 
faye, formerly  city  commissioner,  is  manager  of 
J.  Aron  & Co.,  one  of  the  largest  coffee  and  tea 
houses  here,  Mr.  Meyer  is  manager  of  Stewart, 
Carmel  & Co.,  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Burkenroad 
is  with  J.  Aron  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Kunz  is  with 
Jones  Bros.  L.  F.  Heaslip  was  reelected  secre- 
tary. 

W.  C.  McCreery  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  taken  over  the  management  for  Ruffner,  Mc- 
Dowell & Burch  here.  He  has  been  at  the  New 
York  branch  for  some  time,  formerly  was  at  the 
Chicago  main  office,  and  his  home  is  at  Marshall- 
town, la. 

John  Dupuy,  formerly  manager  for  Ruffner,  Mc- 
Dowell & Burch,  has  gone  into  the  coffee  broker- 
age business  with  M.  B.  Hinckley. 

The  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  which  is  more 
or  less  of  an  informal  body,  is  continuing  its  or- 
ganization. When  it  gets  a good  president  he 
holds  on  without  the  necessity  for  an  election,  and 
President  L.  Aron  is  a popular  leader. 

Coffee  Trade  Quiet 

The  coffee  trade  has  been  quiet  here  all  month, 

I mt  prices  are  steady,  though  sales  have  been  poor. 
The  immense  imports  in  December,  amounting  to 
over  46,000,000  pounds  valued  at  $5,117,000,  were 
mostly  for  interior  importers,  or  sold  for  delivery 
in  the  interior,  and  stock  here  is  only  about  200,000 
bags,  with  171,000  afloat  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  imports  of  December  were  near  the  record  for 
one  month  here,  other  larger  receipts  having  been 
48,945,000  pounds  in  August,  • 1920,  52,800,000  in 
November,  1919,  and  61,810,418  in  March,  1918. 

A number  of  small  coffee  routes  have  been  es- 
tablished this  month,  the  sellers  buying  from 


roasters  and  canvassing  the  city,  securing  custom- 
ers, and  delivering  with  their  own  wagons.  This 
method  of  selling  is  fairly  established  here,  but 
the  main  sales  are  made  through  retailers. 

Prospects  Bright  for  Tea 
Tea  has  had  a good  month  in  January  until  near 
the  close,  when  trade  was  quieter.  Prices  have 
held  their  strength  and  advanced  on  some  grades. 
Prospects  are  considered  bright,  as  with  short 
supplies  in  the  producing  countries  and  with  job- 
bers here,  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  in  advance  of 
supply. 

It  is  reported  thaj  there  are  plans  for  increased 
imports  of  tea  direct  through  this  port,  with  -the 
increased  facilities  offered  for  prompt  shipments 
from  the  producing  countries.— E.  K.  P. 


HOLLAND  TEA  REVIEW 


Striking  Price  Increase  Noted  from  March  to 
December  and  Outlook  Is  Brighter— Great 
Care  Needed  to  Compete  with  Ceylon 


Staff  Correspondence 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  Dec.  30,  1921. 
HE  last  tea  auction  of  the  year  took  place  the 
15th  of  this  month.  Lower  and  medium 
qualities  attracted  a specially  firm  market,  for 
brokens  as  well  as  leaf  teas.  The  better  qualities 
brought  somewhat  easier  prices,  the  interest  in 
which  was  small,  sc  that  a number  of  lots  was 
withdrawn.  This  was  because,  during  the  rising 
wholesale  market  the  retailer  wanted  to  keep  his 
prices  unaltered  as  long  as  possible  and  replaced 
more  expensive  teas  with  cheaper  blends. 

The  lowest  figures  of  the  year  were  reached  in 
the  March  auction,  when  low-quality  brokens  were 
sold  at  9c.  to  12c.  per  half-kilo.,  which  hardly 
sufficed  to  cover  costs  and  freight.  Low-quality 
leaf  tea  brought  17-21c.,  medium  brokens  21-28c., 
medium  leaf  24-34c.,  better  quality  brokens  64-80c.. 
and  better  quality  leaf  68-100c.  For  the  lower 
and  medium  these  prices  were  still  2c.  to  3c. 
lower  than  in  January,  where  better  qualities 
brought  12c.  to  20c.  higher. 

Compared  with  the  last  December  auction  the 
lower  quality  brokens  rose  to  35-40c.,  lower  quality 
leaf  38-40c.,  medium  brokens  46-50c.,  medium  leaf 
•42-51c.,  and  better  qualities  leaf  and  brokens 
78-90c.  In  the  lower  qualities  the  rise  between 
March  and  December  amounted  to  21 -28c.  per 
h.  k.,  for  medium  qualities,  whereas  the  better 
leaf  and  broken  show  a small  reduction. 

Outlook  Is  Brighter 

Altogether  the  outlook  is  considerably  brighter 
than  a year  ago,  because,  owing  to  the  dangerously 
low  prices— for  planters— in  the  first  months  of 
1921,  as  a continuation  to  the  slump  in  1920,  and 
the  abnormally  large  stocks  overshadowing  the 
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market,  a strong  reduction  in  production  took 
place  by  fine  plucking  and  by  the  shutting  down 
of  several  weaker  plantations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  tea  consumer,  Russia,  still  remained  out 
of  the  market;  though  in  other  countries  a steady 
increase  was  noticeable,  especially  in  England  and 
Australia. 

The  situation  of  the  producers  is  hardly  favor- 
able for  all  of  them.  Although  some  of  the  costs, 
especially  shipping-freights,  showed  a satisfactory 
fall,  the  cost  is  still  considerably  above  the  pre- 
war figure,  particularly  for  estates  that  started 
fine  plucking.  The  present  price  gives  planters  a 
chance,  but  a satisfactory  profit  is  still  out  of  the 
question. 

The  prospects  for  1922,  however,  may  be  called 
hopeful,  especially  if  there  is  no  return  to  coarser 
plucking  and  unsatisfactory  finish  of  the  product, 
which  did  our  planters  such  a lot  of  harm.  Java 
tea  can  keep  its  place  in  the  market  only  if  it  is 
fine  plucked  and  prepared  and  sorted  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  its  original  quality  is  not  on  the 
same  level  as  Ceylon  and  Darjeeling. 

The  tea  consumer  kept  paying  high  prices  for 
his  tea  through  the  year,  although  wholesale  prices 
were  low  and  planters  sustained  heavy  losses,  and 
several  of  the  discontented  tea  producers  wanted 
to  take  up  the  distribution  and  retail  trade  them- 
selves. One  must  not  forget,  however,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  difference  between  wholesale  and 
consumers’  prices  is  a direct  result  of  the  abnor- 
mally high  wages.— K.  L. 


TRADE  VIEWS  IN  LONDON 


Shortage  in  Both  Tea  and  Coffee  Crops  Indicates 
Continued  Advancing  Prices — Some  Blame 
Speculators  for  Increases 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Jan.  14,  1922. 

nPHE  question  of  a shortage  in  coffee  and  tea 
*■  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  trade 
here.  Private  reports  indicate  that  the  1922-23 
Brazil  crop  may  be  the  smallest  in  20  years,  ex- 
cepting 1919-20.  Tt  therefore  is  being  considered 
that  coffee  imports  the  next  18  months  or  so  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  visible  supplies 
to  which  the  trade  here  has  been  accustomed  for 
so  long.  The  futures  market  has  been  at  a low 
level  for  some  time,  due  to  Santos  prize  coffees 
being  sold  at  a parity,  which  allowed  of  their 
reexport  in  competition  with  coffee  offers  direct 
from  Brazil. 

Rucker  & Bencraft  think  that  these  prize 
coffees  now  have  practically  finished,  and  that 
to  attract  Brazil  coffee  this  side  the  consumption 
of  Santos  has  to  be  increased.  The  other  alter- 


native is  to  create  sufficient  interest  in  the  futures 
market  to  put  it  to  a level  at  which  importers 
can  hedge  their  purchases  of  actual  coffee  from 
Brazil  by  sales  of  futures  at  a price  enabling 
them  to  bring  the  coffee  here.  In  this  connec- 
tion steamship  companies  and  wharving  people 
will  have  to  reduce  their  prices. 

During  1921  the  coffee  situation  improved  from 
the  holders’  point  of  view.  Consumption  and  ex- 
ports materially  exceeded  imports.  No  fear  of 
coffee  warehouses  being  overcrowded  is  at 
present  entertained.  A sharp  advance  recorded 
at  the  end  of  1921  is  being  maintained;  but  it 
was  due  to  speculative  rather  than  trade  pur- 
chases. The  speculator  is  banking  on  prices  go- 
ing higher,  and  there  are  many  in  the  trade  in- 
clined to  this  view. 

There  were  no  auctions  yesterday.  Coffee 
futures  were  quiet,  and  at  the  close  were  quoted 
as  follows : 

Sellers  Buyers 


March  51s.  50s.  3d. 

May  51s.  9a.  51s.  3d. 

July  52s.  6d.  51s.  6d. 

September  52s.  6d.  51s.  6d. 

December  . 52s.  9d.  51s.  9d. 


December  sold  at  52s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Coffee  prices  generally  were  without  sub- 
stantial change  on  the  week’s  showing.  Some 
high-grade  sales  included  Blue  Mountain  at  200s. 
Kilimanjaro  at  125s.,  and  some  very  special  East 
Indian  at  135s.,  all  per  cwt.  Comparative  coffee 
prices  here  the  second  week  in  January  with 
those  prevailing  the  first  week  in  November,  1921, 
follow : 


Jamaica  

Costa  Rica  ...  

India  

Nairobi  (bold)  

Colombia  

Nicaragua  

Guatemala  

Good  Brazil  

East  Africa  (common) 


November 

January 

144s. 

150s. 

130s. 

135s. 

112s. 

115s. 

106s. 

104s. 

90s. 

ICOs. 

80s. 

86s. 

110s. 

80s. 

54s. 

56s. 

46s. 

46s. 

Preliminary  returns  of  coffee  stocks  give  367,- 
000  cwts.  now  as  compared  with  680,000  a year 
ago.  Stocks  of  Brazil  coffee  here  last  month 


totaled  56,000  bags,  the  lowest  in  six  years. 
Havre  (France)  futures  for  coffee  for  December 
and  March  (basis,  good  average)  were  174.25 


francs  and  162  francs  respectively. 


Trouble  Coming  in  Tea 
In  the  tea  market  trouble  is  foreshadowed. 
The  world’s  output  is  well  below  consumption, 
and  prices  continue  to  rise.  Ceylon  last  year  was 
from  3d.  upward  and  is  now  Is.  2d.  a pound  in 
bond.  Indian  was  7d.  and  is  now  Is.  Id.,  and 
Java  4j4d.  to  Is.  3d.,  now  7]4d.  to  Is.  8d. 

Mincing  Lane  this  last  week  found  sellers  again 
being  favored;  the  Indian  market  was  particular- 
ly strong,  with  demand  good.  The  Java  and 
Sumatra  market  was  firmer.  The  Ceylon  market 
was  strong.  A price  improvement  in  common 
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and  medium  Indian  teas  was  noted.  Fine  tippy 
sold  well  and  broken  orange  pekoes  made  2s.  to 
2s.  7d.  a pound.  Common  black  leaf  was  around 
Is.  O^d.  The  chief  strength  of  the  Indian  mar- 
ket just  now  is  in  medium  tea  in  the  range  of 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.,  prices  tending  upward  for 
pekoes  and  broken  pekoe  souchongs. 

Ceylon  leaf  teas  are  dearer,  little  being  ob- 
tainable under  Is.  2^d.  a pound.  Brokens  sold 
freely  up  to  Is.  5d.  Bidding  was  very  keen  for 
thick  liquoring  teas.  Broken  orange  pekoes  made 
up  to  Is.  lid.,  but  finest  tippy  remains  in  very 
small  supply.  All  common  and  medium  Javas 
and  Sumatras  were  lc.  to  2c.  a pound  dearer  on 
the  new  year  rates.  Prices  ranged  from  5^d.  a 
pound  for  dusts  to  Is.  4d.  for  fine  broken  orange 
pekoes.  The  average  prices  on  the  week’s  sales 
were:  Indian,  Is.  4.07d. ; Ceylon,  Is.  4.73d. ; 

Java,  10.70d. ; Sumatra,  11.84d. 

The  stocks  of  all  tea  in  bond  on  Dec.  31,  1921, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  213,084,- 
458  pounds.  London  tea  duty  payments  for  the 
whole  period  Jan.  1 to  10,  1922,  were  on  9,139,- 
869  pounds.  For  the  whole  of  1921  London 
duties  were  paid  on  344,954,814  pounds. 

Comparative  tea  prices  (wholesale)  for  the 
second  week  of  November  last  year  and  the 
second  week  of  January,  1922,  follow : 

Nov.  10,  1921  Jan.  12,  1922 

Fine  China  2s.  10T4d.  3s. 

Broken  orange  pekces  (India)  ...  2s.  8d.  2s.  9d. 

Broken  orange  pekces  (Ceylon)  . . 2s.  6d  2s.  7d. 

Good  pekre  souchong 10d.  Is.  Od. 

Common  Java  7l4d.  9d. 

There  is  little  common  Java  to  be  had  under 
8d.,  and  9d.  to  lOd.  may  be  regarded  as  an  aver- 
age. 

The  Cocoa  Market 

The  cocoa  market  is  quiet,  and  the  change 
in  prices  so  far  in  the  year  tends  to  favor  the 
buyer.  Last  year  cocoa  consumption  in  Britain 
was  around  50,000  tons  of  raw.  Imports  were 
around  55,000  tons.  The  end  of  the  old  year  saw 
producers  pressing  sales  for  forward  shipment. 
Hamburg  is  buying  West  Africa  freely,  and  has 
paid  43s.  c.i.f.  for  Accra  fermented,  52s.  for 
Venezuela,  and  46s.  for  Machala. 

Present  prices  compared  with  those  ruling  last 
year  follow: 


Trinidad  

Granada  

Cevlon  (finest  plantation) 

Ceylon  common 

Guavaqtiil  

Brazil  fine 

Sanfa  Lncien 


1921 

80s. 

56s. 

122s.  6d. 
95s. 

90s 

56s. 

48s. 


1922 
57s.  6d. 
50s. 
100s. 
60s. 

55s. 

58s. 

44s. 


These  descriptions  constitute  the  chief  price 
changes. 

Views  of  the  Tea  Trade 
The  present  year  may  witness  disastrous  effects 
upon  tea  production,  with  a possible  tea  famine 
after  June,  according  to  H.  Tuke  Mennell  & Co. 


of  Great  Tower  St.  in  a market  report  just  is- 
sued. The  firm  considers  that  prospects  are 
anything  but  rosy,  in  view  of  the  present  political 
and  economic  discontent  among  Indian  coolies 
and  that  the  possible  demand  in  the  current  year 
is  difficult  to  gage. 

Shipments  of  tea  from  India  will  tail  off  rapidly 
after  the  present  month,  and  there  will  be  diffi- 
culty in  spreading  out  supplies  to  keep  weekly 
sales  going,  the  brokers  think.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  “non-cooperation”  may  extend  through- 
out Assam  and  the  South.  The  firm  considers 
that,  while  a return  to  higher  prices  may  stimu- 
late free  plucking,  and  a shortage  is  inevitable 
between  now  and  June,  the  earliest  the  new  crop 
may  be  expected  to  arrive.  Whether  that  short- 
age develops  into  a famine  depends  on  the  growth 
of  “non-cooperation”  in  India. 

Mennell  notes  that  America,  out  of  the  tea 
market  for  some  months,  has  “recently  reentered, 
and  is  now  an  eager  and  heavy  buyer.”  An- 
other factor  in  the  development  of  the  tea  mar- 
ket is  that  of  increasing  Indian  consumption, 
which  has  now  assumed  important  dimensions 
and  is  likely  to  affect  future  operations  in 
Mincing  Lane.  In  anticipation  of  shortage,  the 
firm  says,  prices  already  have  shot  up. 

George  Payne  & Co.,  wholesale  tea  blenders, 
say  there  is  no  justification  for  the  continual 
advance  in  tea  prices,  which  are  being  forced  up 
by  speculators.  The  present  prices  of  the  lowest 
grades  will  be  maintained,  the  firm  thinks,  if  not 
actually  going  higher.  The  firm  is  informing  the 
retail  trade  that  it  is  prepared  to  print  handbills 
advertising  the  retail  trade’s  tea  at  bare  cost. 

The  reports  of  the  Finlay  group  of  tea  com- 
panies just  issued  indicate  improved  tea  condi- 
tions, from  the  shareholders’  point  of  view.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  whole  North  India  crop  will 
show  a deficiency  of  70,000,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  season. 

The  Consolidated  Tea  & Lands  Co.  reports 
that  this  shortage  already  is  reflected  in  the  im- 
proved markets  for  tea.  Its  tea  c*)p  for  the 
past  season  amounted  to  13,330,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  17,689,878  the  previous  season. 
The  average  price  realized  was  Is.  0.67d.  as 
against  10.78d.  For  the  whole  of  the  previous 
year  the  price  obtained  was  9.38d.  average. 

The  Amalgamated  Tea  Estates  Co.  and  the 
Kanan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Co.  report  similar 
substantially  improved  prices  as  a result  of  the 
restricted  plucking  policy. — Brooks. 


NEW  SHANGHAI  TEA  EXCHANGE 
The  Shanghai,  China,  Tea  Exchange  has  been 
organized  with  $1,000,000  capital,  distributed  in 
$20  shares.  Hsu  Shih-ying  is  its  head. 
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NEWS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific  Coast  Roasters  Getting  Ready  for  Their  An- 
nual Convention,  to  Be  Held  at  Del  Monte 
in  May — Trade  Conditions  Good 

Staff  Correspondence 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  31,  1922. 
rT',HE  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
* Coffee  Roasters  Association  was  held  early 
in  January,  when  plans  for  the  fourth  annual 
coast  convention  were  discussed,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  May  at  Del  Monte. 

Business-  conditions  on  the  coast  as  affecting  the 
coffee  and  tea  trades  are  generally  good.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  Columbian  coffees  are  ar- 
riving in  San  Francisco,  and  imports  also  show 
increased  activity  in  Javas. 

The  Bain- Alexander  Co.  has  installed/ a vacuum 
canning  process  and  is  putting  out  a coffee  in 
this  form  of  container. 

Tiedeman  & McMorran  opened  a new  whole- 
sale grocery  at  105  Davis  St.,  the  first  of  the 
year.  Both  members  of  the  firm  have  had  many 
years’  experience  in  the  business  as  purchasing 
agent  and  salesman. 

William  T.Holling,  for  many  years  office  man- 
ager of  Tillman  & Bendel,  San  Francisco  wholesale 
grocers,  has  been  made  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
corporation. — T.  M.  L. 


INDIA  TEA  PRICE  CONTRASTS 


Clean  Common  Jumped  from  2 to  9 Annas  a 
Pound  in  a Year — Ceylon  Has  Lost  13,000,000 
Pounds  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade' 


Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Nov.  30,  1921. 
CT,  ANDREW’S  DAY!  My  compliments  to 
^ the  Scots  among  you.  You  have  them  sure. 
Indeed,  where  are  they  not,  except  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven?  Any  old  Scot  will  tell  you  the 
story  that  contains  the  reason  for  that  exception. 
I cannot,  as  I am  a serious  business  writer  and 
must  not  monkey  with  my  column. 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis; 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  I have  been 
harking  back  to  a year  ago  and  reading  over  my 
article  in  your  January  issue,  written  in  Novem- 
ber last  year.  In  that  letter  I concluded  a most 
gloomy  account  of  the  slump  in  tea  prices  with 
the  remark,  “I  don’t  think  we  can  go  lower,  un- 
less we  give  it  away,  and,  judging  by  the 
physiognomy  of  buyers  in  the  auction  room,  there 
might  be  no  takers,  unless  a premium  were  of- 
fered with  it, — a cigar  or  a coconut.” 

Well,  that  was  the  bottom  of  the  curve.  In 
succeeding  letters  I told  you  how  matters  were 


hanging  in  the  balance,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  our  Tea  Association  in  obtaining 
unanimity  among  producing  companies  to  reduce 
crop  and  improve  quality  by  finer  plucking. 

The  Ceylon  Object  Lesson 

But  the  lead  given  by  Ceylon,  where  the  policy 
was  adopted  in  the  latter  half  of  last  year,  and 
some  very  strong  and  straight  talk  from  T.  Mc- 
Morran, chairman  of  the  Tea  Association,  one  of 
our  old  stalwarts,  got  them  into  line,  though  none 
would  sign  an  agreement  for  fear  of  the  other 
fellow.  The  object  lesson  from  Ceylon  was  really 
irresistible.  Six  pence  excess  price  per  pound 
was  really  too  much  to  allow  the  islanders  to 
get  away  with.  So,  after  all,  the  Indian  planters 
got  busy. 

But  in  January  (your  March  issue)  I see  I 
was  none  too  hopeful,  stating  that  too  many 
wanted  “exemption”  like  war  conscripts,  but  that 
reduction  had  to  come,  if  not  voluntarily,  then  by 
ruinous  force  of  circumstances.  In  February  the 
situation  was  still  doubtful.  In  April  the  arrival 
of  the  first  samples  made  me  still  more  doubtful; 
but,  as  I said  at  the  time,  they  were  only  from 
our  poorest  districts.  In  May  I brightened  up 
like  the  backwoods  editor  when  he  wrote,  “Busi- 
ness has  been  bad;  but  it  is  booming  again  today. 
Abe  Jenkins  has  paid  his  subscription  with  a jug 
of  hard  cider.  Do  it  some  more,  Abe !” 

But  in  June  I had  something  certain  sure  to 
report,  for  our  Dooars  had  topped  the  best  Ceylon 
prices  for  high-grown,  and  Assam,  a late  comer, 
had  sent  us  down  a few  bright  pure  teas 
reminiscent  of  the  Assam  of  old  before  the  planters 
started  making  “war  tea.” 

In  July  (your  September  issue),  after  six  pub- 
lic sales,  there  was  no  longer  a doubt,  and  I 
told  you  we  were  getting  such  teas  as  we  had 
not  seen  in  years,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen 
how  the  market  would  respond.  On  September  1 
(your  October  issue)  I was  definitely  able  to  tell 
you  that  “your  tea  will  cost  you  more,”  but  you 
would  be  getting  full  value  for  your  dollars. 

The  Contrast  of  Prices 

Now  I can  cast  back  with  satisfaction  and  re- 
view what  we  have  done  in  the  twelvemonth: 
with  much  grumbling,  it  is  true,  and  creaking  of 
the  machinery,  which  had  been  allowed  to  rust. 
Writing  in  ’November  last  year,  I told  you  that 
clean  common  tea  was  priced  at  auction  2 annas, 
with  a good  deal  selling  down  to  1^2  annas. 

This  November  it  is  priced  9 annas,  and  what 
you  can  buy  of  the  poorest  Cachars  under  that 
figure  would  not  keep  a boarding  house  lady  go- 
ing. And  you  have  got  to  remember  we  are 
no  hagglers,  like  the  Japanese  and  the  Dutch. 
If  you  can  get  it  away  from  the  other  applicants 
at  the  public  auctions  for  less,  the  hammer  will 
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fall  to  your  bid  and  you  are  welcome  to  take 
away  the  parcel. 

I am  laying  stress  on  these  moderate  qualities, 
for  it  is  they  that  count  for  prosperity.  The  bulk 
of  our  tea  is  always  moderate  stuff,  and,  if  we 
cannot  get  a price  for  it,  goodnight  to  profit ! In 
the  higher  ranges  of  quality  we  are  doing  super- 
latively well,  and  in  top  prices  have  got  Ceylon 
whipped. 

Look  at  these  averages  for  invoices  on  or  about 
the  same  dates;  Indian  top  prices  at  Calcutta: 

Darjeeling.  Mark,  Marybong  and  Kyel,  Rs. 
2.  9.  1. 

Assam.  Marks,  Durrung,  Re  1.  3.  3;  Halmirah, 
Re  1.  2.  9;  Doiang,  Re  1.  2.  7. 

Dooars.  Marks,  Nagaisuree,  Re  1.  2.  6;  Ambari, 
Re.  1.  2.  4;  Sylee,  Re.  1.  1.  0. 

Ceylon  Top  Prices  at  Colorado.  High-grown 
(answering  to  Darjeeling  and  Assam), — Battal- 
galla,  Re.  1.05;  Queensland,  Re.  1.02;  Hornsey, 
Re.  1.01;  Troup,  ,Re.  1.00.  Medium-grown  (an- 
swering to  Dooars), — Kataboola,  Re.  1.01. 

Nothing  else  in  the  Ceylon  sale  at  a rupee  or 
over.  But  it  is  in  low-grown  (answering  to  our 
Carchar  and  Sylhet)  that  Ceylon  scores  and 
scores  heavily. 

Our  best  is  80  cents  (Indian  12  annas  9 pies), 
mark,  Mirzapore;  our  next,  70  cents  (.Roopa- 
cherra;  then  66  cents  (Tilkah),  62  cents  (new 
Samanbagh ; and  nothing  else  above  60  cents 
(all  Ceylon  cents,  of  course,  not  gold  or  even 
Mex.).  On  the.  other  hand,  Ceylon  has  no  in- 
voice averaging  under  60  cent^  and  most  (low- 
grown)  between  70  and  80.  The  consequence  of 
this  sustained  range  of  moderate  excellence  at 
Colombo  is  that  the  Ceylon  sale  average  is  80 
cents,  compared  with  the  Calcutta  sale  average  of 
74  cents. 

Ceylon  Loss,  13,000,000  Pounds 

But  Colombo  has  had  to  pay  a certain  penalty 
in  foreign  and  colonial  trade  for  these  very  high 
prices  for  ordinary  teas.  The  American  buyers 
for  the  States  and  Canada  have  not  altogether 
been  able  to  go  the  pace.  I told  you  of  this 
symptom  in  my  letter  of  September.  It  has 
strengthened.  American  takings  are  3,000,000 
pounds  short  of  last  year’s  from  Colombo ; 
to  end  of  October,  16,000,000  pounds  against 

19,000,000.  The  Australians  also  are  shy  of  the 
price  and  are  short  in  their  takings  by  4,000,000 
pounds.  Same  to  all  quarters. 

Ceylon  has  lost  13,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  and 
colonial  trade  on  this  year’s  working ; and  the 
whole  lot  of  this  trade  has  come  to  Calcutta, 
where  we  have  done  a corresponding  amount  bet- 
ter in  trade  outside  the  United  (?)  Kingdom. 
U.  S.  A.  takings  are  5,000,000  pounds  up  on 
1920  from  Calcutta,  Canadian  3,750,000  up,  and 
Australian  2,000,000  up.  But  Ceylon  counts  from 


Jan.  1 and  we  from  April  1;  so  the  comparison 
is  still  more  in  our  favor. 

Still,  of  course,  even  on  the  reduced  terms, 
Ceylon  does  a bigger  volume  of  business  with 
America  than  India  does,  taking  all  routes 
through  London,  by  transhipments  and  direct;  but 
this  year  we  have  forged  ahead  in  direct  trade 
from  Calcutta  compared  with  Colombo.  To  both 
North  American  countries  Calcutta  has  shipped 

15.000. 000  pounds  from  Apr.  1 and  a whole  lot 
more  before  that  date;  while  Colombo  has  shipped 

16.000. 000  pounds  all  told  from  Jan.  1.  The  Cey- 
lon Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not  issue  sep- 
arate figures  for  Yanks  and  Canucks;  so  I am 
at  the  moment  able  to  make  only  a general  com- 
parison. Still,  it  is  something  to  be  sure  of,  that 

31.000. 000  pounds,  and  the  rest  of  .the  Indian 
shipped  January  to  March  has  gone  to  you  direct 
from  the  British  countries  of  production. 

The  Penalty  of  Haggling 

On  the  other  hand,  my  advices  from  Java  in- 
form me  that  much  less  Dutch  tea  has  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  I hear  that  the  Hollanders 
have  fallen  into  the  bad  habit  of  wrangling  over 
prices  like  the  Japanese,  and  the  American  buyers’ 
ideas  of  price  are  too  moderate  to  satisfy  them; 
result,  canceled  orders  and  diminished  trade.  Their 
Australian  trade,  in  which  they  were  doing  so 
well  that  it  gave  the  Britishers  cold  feet  and 
made  them  talk  of  imperial  preference,  has  also 
fallen  off. 

Now  we  are  free  from  that  huckster’s  spirit  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  If  Americans  could  not  get 
all  they  wanted  from  Ceylon,  it  was  because  the 
British  buyers  would  not  let  them  and  trumped 
their  aces  in  the  bidding;  otherwise  they  might 
have  had  it  at  their  price.  The  Dutch  are  new 
to  the  game;  but  no  doubt  they  will  learn  in  time. 
Yet  they  have  a pull  in  exchange.  The  guilder 
is  a bigger  coin  than  the  rupee;  yet  it  stands  at 
31 V2  cents  (U.  S.  gold),  while  the  rupee  is  at  28 
cents.  The  guilder  is  Is.  8d  nominally,  the  rupee 
Is.  4d. ; but  the  actual  discrepancy  is  so  small  that 
the  Hollanders  are  able  to  compete  in  London  be- 
hind the  tariff  barrier  of  2d.  preference. 

The  United  States  has  no  tariff  against  any- 
body; yet  the  Dutch  haggle.  Frankly,  I thought 
they  had  more  business  acumen. — Charles  Judge. 


50%  Advance  in  Three  Months 
Calcutta,  Jan.  4,  1922.— Tlie  appreciation  in 
the  price  of  tea  sold  in  Calcutta,  1921-22  season, 
up  to  mid-December,  when  the  market  closed  for 
the  Christmas  holiday,  may  be  gaged  from  the 
following  comparison:  1921-22,  42,500,000  pounds, 
average  9 annas  8 pies;  1920-21,  42,000,000  pounds, 
average  5 annas  2 pies. 

This  works  out  at  87%,  and  the  market  price 
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is  still  rising.  How  rapidly  it  has  been  rising  is 
shown  by  the  following  averages  at  Calcutta  sales : 
Sale  No.  15,  Sept.  23,  average  8 annas  2 pies ; 
sale  No.  18,  Oct.  26,  average  9 annas  3 pies; 
sale  No.  19,  Nov.  2,  average  9 annas  9 pies ; 
sale  No.  20,  Nov.  9,  10  annas  7 pies;  sale  21,  Nov. 
16,  11  annas  3 pies;  sale  22,  Nov.  23,  11  annas  10 
pies;  sale  23,  Nov.  29,  average  12  annas  2 pies; 
sale  25,  Dec.  13,  average  12  annas  7 pies. 

This  list  shows  that  in  three  months  or  so  the 
price  of  tea  at  Calcutta  has  appreciated  by  50% ; 
and,  as  Calcutta  reflects  London,  being  in  constant 
cable  communication,  this  reflects  the  position  of 
black  tea  all  over  the  world.  All  teas  have  been 
included  in  this  rise  of  prices. 

First-quality  locally  blended  packet  tea  by  the 
two  great  firms  Lipton  and  Brooke-Bond  has  been 
advanced  from  Re  1.2  to  Re  1.4  a pound,  which  is 
a sign  of  the  times.  This  tea  pays  no  duty,,  of 
course,  and  it  is  quite  good.  * 

The  Colombo  market  for  Ceylon  tea  is  even 
more  stringent,  and  in  the  same  period  Sept.-Dee. 
there  has  been  a rise  in  the  average  from  70c.  to 
90c.  Nothing  is  purchasable  there  under  10  annas 
6 pies,  which  appears  to  have  been  steadily  scaring 
off  buyers  for  markets  other  than  United  King- 
dom. This  does  not  appear  to  worry  the  Ceylon 
people  any,  as  the  British  trade  cannot  get  enough 
of  their  universally  fine  teas,  be  the  price  what 
it  may.  They  blend  superbly  with  everything, 
and  that  is  what  the  British  trade  wants. 

Not  content  with  their  magnificent  market,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Ceylon  planters  are  reverting  to 
the  detestable  practice  of  privately  selling  their 
teahouse  sweepings  and  damaged  red  leaf  to  traders 
who  are  utterly  unscrupulous  about  putting  them 
up  in  gaudy  packets  labeled  “Pure  Ceylon  Tea” 
and  hawking  the  beastly  stuff  about  the  shipping. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  20c.  a pound  for  the  stuff 
and  get  it  off  in  the  ships  at  Re  1.50  or  so.  It 
and  get  it  off  in  the  ships  at  Re  1.50  or  80 — 
Charles  Judge. 

IN  THE  TRADES  AT  BOSTON 

Direct  Coffee  Shipments  from  Santos  Interrupted 
— Chain  Stores  Begin  Extensive  Advertising 
Campaign — Quinby  Has  a Convention 

Staff  Correspondence 

Boston,  Feb.  10,  1922. 

C AVE  for  the  fact  that  general  trade  and  broker- 
^ age  circles  have  been  enjoying  a seasonal  busi- 
ness, very  little  has  developed  in  the  Boston  situa- 
tion over  the  past  several  weeks.  The  failure  of 
one  of  the  International  Freighting  ships  to  stop 
at  Santos  on  the  mid-month  trip  was  regarded 
with  some  dissatisfaction,  as  this  left  the  port 
with  a shipment  that  had  been  looked  forward  to. 

But  at  this  writing  the  steamship  company  has 
one  of  its  vessels,  the  West  Keene,  loading  at 


Santos,  where  12,000  to  15,000  bags  of  coffee  will 
be  taken  on  for  this  port,  and  an  equal  number 
for  New  York.  As  some  three  weeks  are  required 
for  the  trip,  the  next  direct  shipment  is  not  looked 
for  until  the  first  week  in  March. 

What  was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
quarterly  convention  of  the  salesmen  of  the  W.  S. 
Quinby  Co.  closed  the  night  of  Jan.  14,  with 
banquet  and  entertainment  in  Whitney  Hall, 
Brookline.  The  gathering  brought  together  La 
Touraine  distributers  from  all  sections.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  product  during  the  year  was  the  key- 
note of  all  the  convention  proceedings,  and  in- 
teresting addresses  were  delivered.  Mr.  Quinby 
was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  was  accorded  an 
enthusiastic  reception. — F.  J.  F. 


GREEN-COFFEE  MEN  DANCE 


Sixty  Couples  Attend  First  Event  of  Its  Kind  to 

Be  Held  in  New  York — It  Was  a Pronounced 
Success  and  Had  Many  Interesting  Features 

rT1HE  first  dance  of  the  green-coffee  trade  of 
New  York,  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George, 
Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  10,  was  a de- 
cided success.  Sixty  couples  were  present.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  Metro  Novelty 
Orchestra. 

W.  J.  Purcell  of  R.  V.  Kern  & Co.,  coffee 
brokers,  initiated  the  idea,  and  its  success  indi- 
cates the  good-fellowship  that  exists  among  mem- 
bers of  the  green-coffee  trade  of  New  York. 

Two  interesting  contests  contributed  to  the : 
pleasure  of  the  party.  Each  person  entering  the 
room  was  given  a number,  and  between  encores 
the  dancers  were  gradually  eliminated  from  the 
floor  by  withdrawing  numbers  from  a hat.  The 
last  couple  received  $5  in  gold.  In  another  con-  . 
test  the  couple  that  happened  to  be  under  a cer- 
tain light  when  the  music  ceased  was  given  $5  in  \ 
gold.  Miss  Ethel  Lent  and  Robert  Burns  of  ; 
Jabez  Burns  & Sons  were  the  lucky  pair.  The 
familiar  Burns  coffee-bean  buttons  were  presented  ' 
to  the  dancers  as  a souvenir. 

The  patronesses  were  Mmes.  William  J.  Purcell, 
Frederick  Lord,  Louis  A.  Tyler,  Rudolph  V.  Kern. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  William  J. 
Purcell,  chairman ; Lawrence  Fregeau  of  Stein- 
wender,  Stoffregen  & Co. ; Edward  Finnegan  of 
the  Nathor  Coffee  Co. ; William  Maynes  of  the 
Braunling  Coffee  Co. ; Herbert  Walker  of  Wm. 
Bayne  & Co. ; George  Johnson  of  Seeman  Bros. ; 
Christopher  Meyer  of  A.  C.  Israel  & Co. ; Robert 
Zemek  of  R.  C.  Wilhelm  & Co.;  Charles  Bolte  of 
Arbuckle  Bros. ; William  C.  Kiernan  of  J.  E.  Car- 
ret  & Co.;  Philip  Saeltzer  of  Louis  Seitz;  and  J. 
Russell  Lord  of  Lord,  Davison  & Murphy. 
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I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  ! 

A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 
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NATIONAL  CANNERS  CONVENE 


High  Purpose  Marks  Speeches  and  Proceedings — 
Janies  Moore  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  New 
President — Many  Food  Experts  Speak 

'"THE  15th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
* Canners  Association,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
Jan.  16*20,  was  the  most  important  and  construc- 
tive assemblage  of  that  body  ever  assembled. 
High  purpose  seemed  to  be  the  impulse  back  of 
all  the  addresses  and  proceedings.  The  canners 
have  so  forged  ahead  in  the  last  few  years  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important 
trade  associations  in  the  country. 

The  resolutions  promised  help  to  the  govern- 
ment in  all  its  efforts  to  expand  American  busi- 
ness; condemned  the  production  and  canning  of 
inferior  grades  of  foods;  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  the  supply  of  canned 
goods  in  the  country  at  various  dates ; urged  more 
specific  labeling,  so  that  the  consumer  could  pur- 
chase more  intelligently ; favored  administrative 
freedom  in  executing  the  tariff  laws ; disapproved 
“the  antiquated  custom”  of  retailing  goods  on  the 
price  basis  of  5c.  or  multiplies  thereof,  urging  that 
“quality  and  intrinsic  value”  be  given  first  -con- 
sideration, and  calling  upon  all  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers  to  be  fair  to  the  ultimate  consumer  by 
adding  to  the  selling  cost  only  the  legitimate  items 
of  freight  and  expenses  and  reasonable  profit, 
rather  than  making  the  difference  between  groups 
5c.  per  can,  when  the  facts  do  not  warrant  it,  by 
which  distribution  has  been  retarded.” 

The  New  Officers 

The  new  president  of  the  association,  succeed- 
ing Harry  P.  Strasbaugh  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  is 
James  Moore,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Canners,  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  the  first  vice  president  is  James  A.  Ander- 
son of  Morgan,  Utah ; second  vice  president. 
Charles  H.  Bentley  of  San  Francisco;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Frank  E.  Gorrell  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  has  been  the  permanent  incumbent. 

The  Speakers 

The  speakers  included  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent food  and  commercial  experts  in  the  country, 
among  them  the  following: 


Ogden  S.  Sells,  president  of  the  Canning  Ma- 
chinery & Supplies  Association. 

Paul  E.  Kroehle,  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association. 

Walter  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

R.  I.  Bentley  of  the  Packers’  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

J.  W.  Herscher,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Harry  L.  Jones,  president  of  the  National  Chain 
Store  Grocers’  Association. 

B.  R.  Hart,  specialist  in  canned  foods,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  & Domestic  Commerce. 

H.  C.  Balsiger,  secretary  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

Albert  Ivison,  president  Quaker  Maid  Stores, 
Louisville. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  director  Research  Laboratory, 
National  Canners  Association. 

H.  W.  Phelps,  vice  president  American  Can  Co. 
Harold  R.  White,  vice  president  John  Sexton  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

C.  G.  Woodbury,  director  Bureau  of  Raw  Prod- 
ucts Research,  National  Canners  Association. 

R.  W.  McCreery  of  the  Western  Grocer  Co., 
Marshalltown,  la. 

Brokers’  and  Yam  Associations 
The  National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  which 
convened  at  the  same  time,  elected  as  president 
James  L.  Ford  Jr.  of  Ford  & Dean,  St.  Louis,  and 
Walter  J.  Townsend  of  New  York,  James  M. 
Hobbs  of  Chicago,  and  Mart  Ebeling  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  as  vice  presidents. 

The  Southern  Yam  Canners  of  the  United 
States  also  met.  John  A.  McDermott  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  is  president. 

PERFECT  PACKAGE  MONTH 
During  November,  1921,  which  was  known  as 
Perfect  Package  Month,  the  railroads  handled 
9,339,745  freight  shipments,  to  which  101,760  ex- 
ceptions were  filed  by  the  carriers,  and  the  ex- 
press company  handled  10,800,352  shipments,  with 
81,070  exceptions  taken.  This  makes  a total  na- 
tional percentage  of  99.1%  satisfactory  packages. 
The  exception  reports  covered  errors  made  by 
shippers  in  packing  and  marking,  and  in  making 
out  bills  of  lading  and  express  receipts. 
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HOW  THE  CHAIN  STORES  FUNCTION 

President  Jones  of  the  Association  Tells  Canners’ 
Convention  How  They  Are  Operated  and 
Their  Relations  with  Customers 

THE  following  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
chain-store  business,  how  it  is  operated,  the 
requirements  of  the  managers,  and  its  relationship 
with  the  buying  public  was  given  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
at  Louisville  on  Jan.  16: 

“The  economic  value  of  the  chain  grocer,  while 
questioned  a few  years  ago,  is  today  undisputed. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  we  are  the  most 
direct  medium  of  distribution  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  and  accomplish  this  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure. 

“If  there  is  one  branch  of  the  business  I repre- 
sent that  is  more  important  than  another,  it  is 
purchasing,  and  if  the  old  saying,  ‘Merchandise 
well  bought  is  half  sold/  applies  anywhere,  it  cer- 
tainly does  to  a great  extent  in  the  economy  store. 
As  the  economic  value  of  the  chain-store  grocer 
iies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a means  to  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living,  you  may  be  sure  that  any 
advantage  he  gains  in  a purchase  is  not  kept  for 
himself,  but  is  invariably  passed  on  to  his  cus- 
tomer, the  consumer,  in  a bid  for  the  continuation 
of  patronage.  Volume  and  turnover  are  so  funda- 
mental with  him  that  his  profit  is  really  of  sec- 
ondary consideration.  His  great  desire  is  to  build 
a large  average  volume  per  store  in  order  that  his 
buying  power  will  be  so  great  that  he  will  be  in 
position  to  invite  the  lowest  possible  prices  from 
the  producers  with  whom  he  is  doing  business  in 
his  efforts  to  serve  the  consumer  best.  When  this 
is  done,  profits  usually  follow. 

“Large  sales  per  store  mean  a low  percentage 
of  selling  cost,  which  is  also  of  great  assistance 
to  him  in  keeping  his  retail  prices  at  a low  point. 
In  connection  with  purchasing,  the  matter  of  ware- 
housing and  distribution  must  be  given  considera- 
tion. The  chain-store  operator’s  brain  is  working 
continually  in  an  endeavor  to  uncover  more  eco- 
nomical means  of  distribution  from  the  factory  of 
the  producer  to  his  individual  store. 

Cheapness  of  Distribution 
“As  a consequence  of  this  study,  we  have  seen 
that  the  more  economical  operation  of  the  chain 
can  be  had  through  high  concentration  of  the  units 
making  up  the  chain.  Therefore,  you  will  find 
local  chains  in  various  geographical  centers  op- 
erating from  50  to  500  stores,  and  in  some  in- 
stances more,  with  their  warehouses  as  near  the 
center  as  possible.  In  this  way  merchandise  can 
be  shipped  directly  from  the  point  of  production 
to  the  door  of  the  chain’s  warehouse  and  from 
there  distributed  via  motor  truck  to  the  various 
stores  of  the  chain.  Under  this  plan  it  is  obvious 
that  distribution  can  be  had  at  exceptionally  low 
cost. 

“The  various  chains  that  are  national  in  char- 
acter are  composed  of  many  similar  units.  Under 
this  plan  of  organization  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  stores  that  can  be  operated  efficiently  in 
one  chain. 

“If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  the  manu- 
facturer that  he  can  get  better  distribution,  at  less 


cost,  through  the  chain,  I am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  his  attention.  Distribution 
can  be  had  through  the  stores  of  the  various 
chains,  consisting  of  from  50  into  the  thousands 
of  units,  through  the  efforts  of  a single  salesman. 
If  the  salesman  can  sell  the  buyer  at  the  home 
office,  he  immediately  secures  distribution  through 
all  the  stores  making  up  the  chain.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  put  a score  of 
specialty  men  into  the  field  to  develop  business 
after  he  has  secured  his  distribution,  as  the  sales 
manager  at  the  headquarters  of  the  chain  sees  to 
this  for  him. 

“Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a moment  to  the 
plan  under  which  the  chain  so  successfully  se- 
cures consumer  goodwill. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Counter 

“Statisticians  have  worn  out  carloads  of  pencils 
in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  value 
of  the  man  behind  the  counter.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a dispute  between  these  men  as  to 
whether  his  value  in  building  business  is  98%  or 
99%.  I am  satisfied  to  permit  them  to  fight  this 
issue  out  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  he  is  the  greatest  factor  en- 
tering into  this  game  of  business  building.  The 
value  of  his  service  is  really  inestimable. 

“The  chain-store  merchant  is  fully  conscious 
that  his  business  cannot  succeed  unless,  he  has  the 
most  capable  men  obtainable  behind  his  counters. 
He  therefore  plans  to  obtain  such  men.  This 
work  is  performed  through  field  superintendents, 
who  give  great  study  to  the  problem  of  selecting 
the  personnel  under  their  jurisdiction.  When  he 
receives  an  application  worthy  of  consideration,,  it 
is  forwarded  to  headquarters  and  a thorough  in- 
vestigation is  made  by  writing  to  the  applicant’s 
former  employers  and  others  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated  in  business.  If  his  references  are 
satisfactory  in  every  sense,  he  is  put  on  the  ap- 
proved list  and  given  employment  when  a vacancy 
occurs  in  that  immediate  district. 

Requirements  of  the  Managers 

“There  are  four  cardinal  virtues  this  manager 
must  have, — honesty,  courtesy,  cleanliness,  and 
ability  to  sell. 

“The  manager  must  be  honest  to  the  customer 
as  well  as  to  the  company,  and  he  is  subject  to 
dismissal  just  as  quickly  if  it  is  discovered  that 
he  is  dishoest  to  his  customers  as  if  he  were  dis- 
honest to  the  company.  In  no  circumstances  is 
he  permitted  to  sell  merchandise  of  one  grade  at 
the  price  of  another.  He  is  not  permitted  to  in- 
clude the  weight  of  trays  or  other  containers  when 
weighing  merchandise,  but  must  in  all  instances 
give  every  customer  16  ounces  to  the  pound. 

“A  manager  is  schooled  in  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing courteous  to  his  trade,  irrespective  of  age  or 
condition.  A mother  may  send  her  child  to  a 
chain  grocery  store  with  the  assurance  that  the 
same  consideration  will  be  given  the  child  as  if 
she  herself  had  called.  A customer  who  purchases 
one  box  of  matches  must  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration as  a customer  whose  purchase  amounts 
to  several  dollars. 

“Managers  must  keep  their  stores  immaculately 
clean.  Windows  must  be  washed  and  trimmed  at 
certain  intervals.  Stocks  must  be  attractively  ar- 
ranged. No  old  stock  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  store.  The  refrigerators  are  subject  to  weekly 
inspection,  and  if  butter  or  other  perishable  coni- 
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modity  is  not  sold  promptly  it  must  be  reported 
for  inspection  and  removed  if  necessary.  The 
manager  must  wear  a white  coat  and  apron  and 
in  general  keep  himself  presentable  at  all  times. 
He  must  have  ability  to  sell,  but  must  do  so  with- 
out giving  offense. 

“Managers  are  urged  to  sell  customers  their  re- 
quirements only.  There  are  many  instances,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  a favor  to  the  customers  to  bring 
to  their  attention  certain  items  that  in  their  rush 
they  may  have  forgotten,  and  also  merchandise 
that  may  be  particularly  low  priced  or  of  unusual 
value;  but  in  all  instances  they  must  refrain  from 
annoying  a customer  or  being  overzealous  in  their 
ambition  to  sell. 

The  Threefold • Benefits 

“You  can  readily  see  that  the  advantage  obtained 
from  this  method  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
chain-store  grocers  results  in  threefold  benefit. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  manager  himself  profitf 
because  of  the  increased  business  which  is  a nat- 
ural result  in  stores  so  manned,  his  remuneration 
being  based  on  a fixed  weekly  wage,  plus  a liberal 
percentage  on  gross  sales. 

“The  customer  benefits,  as  she  gets  fresh  goods, 
fairly  priced,  honest  weight,  sold  from  clean  stores 
by  courteous  salesmen.  She  is  invited  to  return 
any  merchandise  that  is  not  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory. It  will  -be  replaced  with  other  merchandise 
or  her  money  will  be  refunded  at  her  option.  In 
the  chain  grocery  store  the  customer  is  always 
right. 

“The  company  benefits  as  a natural  consequence 
of  having  a loyal  and  honest  manager  who  has 
ability  to  increase  the  turnover  at  his  store. 

“Chain  grocery  stores  are  supervised  very 
closely.  Economy  is  probably  more  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  operation  of  stores  of  this  nature  than 
in  any  other.  We  do  not  economize  by  under- 
paying our  employees,  but  rather  through  the 
elimination  of  losses  that  are  usual  when  a single 
store  is  operated  by  the  individual.  As  our  stocks 
are  turned  quickly,  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
for  inventory  losses  as  when  the  turnover  is  not 
so  good.  This,  of  course,  results  in  direct  benefit 
to  the  customer. 

“No  other  medium  of  distribution  features 
canned  foods  so  effectively  every  day  in  the  year 
as  the  chain-store  grocer.  He  is  therefore  of 
decided  value  to  both  the  canner  and  the  consumer. 

Customers'  Confidence  Secured 

“As  a result  of  all  this,  the  customer  has  come 
to  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  economy  store 
and  the  merchandise  she  purchases  therein.  She 
knows  that,  when  an  item  is  priced  low,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  rather  good 
quality  at  an  unusually  low  price,  which  the  chain 
store  is  passing  on  to  her  because  of  a very  favor- 
able purchase  on  its  part,  and  because  of  its  ability 
to  do  so  as  a consequence  of  its  low  operating  cost. 

“The  chain  grocer’s  policy  is  immediately  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  merchandise  to  the  retail  trade 
when  there  is  a reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity, irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he  may  have 
large  stocks  on  hand  purchased  at  higher  prices. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  are  appreciated  by 
the  customer,  and  it  has  reacted  to  the  glory  of 
the  fair  business  methods  of  these  stores. 

Chain-Store  Accounting 

“Although  an  accurate  accounting  system  will 


not  assure  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  it  never- 
theless is  absolutely  essential  that  an  organiza- 
tion, especially  in  these  times  of  hysteria,  com- 
petition, and  diminishing  prices,  must  have  reliable 
monthly  data  that  will  give  accurate  information 
as  to  its  condition  and  results  from  operations. 
This  the  chain-store  grocery  system  has. 

“At  the  end  of  each  month,  and  in  instances 
oftener,  information  is  available  as  to  sales,  in- 
ventory, percentage  of  total  expense  to  salesmen, 
gross  profit,  net  profit,  etc.,  also  statistical  infor- 
mation showing  percentage  of  rent,  salaries,  truck- 
ing, freight,  depreciation,  light,  heat,  wrapping 
material,  etc.,  to  sales,  not  only  for  the  chain  as 
a.  unit,  but  for  each  group  as  well  as  each  indi- 
vidual store. 

“Without  this  information,  an  executive,  no  mat- 
ter how  shrewd  or  careful,  is  unable  to  detect  the 
weak  links  in  his  chain.  If,  as  a going  concern, 
a condition  should  arise  whereby  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  apply  to  his  banker  for  funds, 
these  statements  would  be  his  best  sponsors. 

“Besides  this,  each  of  the  larger  chains  has  its 
own  traffic  department,  legal  department,  chemical 
laboratory,  and  often  does  considerable  manufac- 
turing, all  of  which  tends  to  increase  the  service 
it  renders? 

“Last  year  we  formed  an  association  similar  to 
the  one  you  have,  and,  while  we  are  still  very 
young,  we  are  already  accomplishing  things  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  chain-store 
grocer,  and  we  hope  eventually  to  be  influential 
in  bringing  about  other  changes  that  will  be  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  industry. 

“We  will  not  only  go  to  great  length  to  avoid 
strife,  but  are  holding  out  our  hand  in  friendship, 
hoping  that  you  and  all  other  branches  of  food 
production  in  this  great  country  will  meet  us  half 
way  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  consumer 
necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  price.” 


ANSWERING  THE  CHAIN  STORE 


Secretary  Balsiger  of  National  Retail  Association 
Shows  Position  of  Independent  Grocers  and 
Attitude  on  Price  Maintenance 

rT',HE  attitude  of  the  retail  grocer  toward  the 
chain  store  was  elaborated  upon  somewhat 
in  the  address  of  Secretary  H.  C.  Balsiger  of  the 
National  Retailers  before  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  Louisville  on  Jan.  16.  He  believes 
that  chain-store  claims  of  ability  to  undersell  the 
independent  dealer  are  exaggerated  and  that  the 
former’s  overhead  practically  equals  the  margins 
of  the  wholesaler.  Said  he : 

“We  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
individual  retail  grocer  is  still  the  source  through 
which  your  most  dependable,  reliable,  steady  dis- 
tribution will  find  its  natural  outlet. 

“There  are  newer  elements  of  retail  distribution 
that  lay  claim  to  certain  superiority,  which  we  feel 
satisfied  are  largely  and  rightly  discounted  by  the 
canning  trade,  even  though  we  may  all  concede 
that  they  provide  a channel  through  which  a con- 
siderable volume  of  certain  grades  is  and  will  be 
sold. 

“We  have  no  quarael  or  argument  with  these 
newer  methods  of  retailing,  for  we  feel  that  they 
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have  every  legitimate  fight  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  their  business  the  same  as  we  contend 
for  our  membership.  Our  only  attitude  is  one  of 
insisting  that  they  be  not  given  concessions  that 
place  the  individually  operating  merchant  at  a dis- 
advantage. 

“Notwithstanding  the  propaganda  designed  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  chain  store  is  a 
sort  of  semiphilanthropic  institution,  operating  in 
a way  to  rescue  a long-suffering  public  from  the 
clutches  of  a particular  type  of  brigandry  called 
established  methods  of  retailing,  we  know  enough 
about  the  game  to  understand  that  much  of  their 
so-called  ability  to  undersell  the  individual  retail 
grocer  legitimately  is  largely  exaggerated.  They 
get  away  with  it  before  the  public  because  they 
have  few  outstanding  articles  and  leave  the  im- 
pression that  similar  values  are  offered  all  down 
the  line. 

“The  chain-store  firm  that  buys  every  single 
item  direct  from  the  manufacturer  or  canner  hasn’t 
the  advantage  that  the  average  mind  only  too 
readily  concedes.  We  dare  say  the  executive  and 
administrative,  accounting,  checking  and  recheck- 
ing, warehousing,  and  delivery  expenses  come 
mighty  close  to  equaling  the  legitimate  margins 
charged  by  the  wholesale  grocer  for  the  functions 
he  performs. 

‘‘Even  though  a recently  delivered  address  on 
the  chain-store  subject  would  make  the  un- 
initiated feel,  that  here  at  last  was  perfection  in 
retail  food  distribution,  I am  equally  satisfied  that 
any  thinking  merchant,  wholesale  as  well  as  re- 
tail, can  easily  detect  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
group  in  question  by  carefully  studying  that  ad- 
dress. If  this  method  of  retailing  is  so  sound  and 
correct,  why  then  does  it  become  necessary,  in 
making  comparisons  of  margins  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  individually  owned  store,  to  refer  to 
the  net  profits  on  their  part  in  contrast  with  the 
gross  margins  of  the  individual  retail  grocer— and 
then  raise  that  gross  margin  10%  higher  than  the 
speaker  positively  knew  the  admitted  average  to 
be? 

Profiteering  and  Price  Maintenance 

“While  a great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about 
the  retail  grocer  not  properly  meeting  price  re- 
cessions, we  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
retail  prices  have  on  the  average  followed  the 
downward  trend  with  satisfactory  promptness,  and 
one  has  only  to  refer  to  statistical  records  to  sub- 
stantiate these  statements.  We  occasionally  hear 
of  cases  where  a grocer  failed  to  establish  a price 
that  was  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  current 
wholesale  price ; but  the  instances  are  rare  indeed, 
and  if  he  was  out  of  line  no  one  would  ultimately 
be  hurt  quite  so  much  as  the  dealer  himself  who 
did  not  properly  adjust  his  prices. 

“No  one  regrets  these  practices  more  than  we 
do ; but  we  really  can’t  help  it,  for  the  reason 
that  the  man  who  indulges  in  the  excessive  mar- 
gins complained  of  is  usually  a fellow  who  never 
reads  a trade  paper,  does  not  cooperate  with  any- 
body, possibly  sells  some  standard  advertised  com- 
modity at  cost  or  even  less,  and  then  unscrupu- 
lously gets  all  he  can  on  other  goods.  This  is 
what  we  call  the  price  of  rascality.  It  is  born 
from  the  practice  that  offers  articles  at  ridiculous 
prices  in  order  to  attract  attention,  and  then  hopes 
to  recoup  on  the  goods  on  which  the  purchaser 
is  less,  vigilant. 


“And  therein  lies  the  necessity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a standardized  price,  which  justifies  the 
contention  of  some  of  our  stalwart  friends  who 
for  years  have  done  everything  legally  possible  to 
protect  their  products,  their  trade  marks,  and  the 
best  interest  of  their  distributers.” 

MINNESOTA  ROASTERS  ELECT 

Staff  Correspondence 

St.  Paul,  Feb.  6,  1922. — The  Minnesota  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  has  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: J.  A.  Kreimer  of  J.  H.  Allen  & Co.,  St. 

Paul,  president ; C.  Carrol  of  Griggs,  Cooper  & 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  vice  president;  Ji.  C.  Carter  of 
W.  B.  & W.  G.  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  secretary- 
treasurer. — J. 


SANBORNE  & SEATON  ORGANIZE 

The  firm  of  Sanborne  & Seaton  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia  to  conduct  a tea  and  cof- 
fee importing  and  jobbing  business,  handling  both 
green  and  roasted  coffee,  with  offices  at  17  South 
Front  St.  The  firm  comprises  J.  B.  Seaton  and 
George  G.  Sanborne. 

Mr.  Seaton  was  manager  of  the.  coffee  depart- 
ment of  Thos.  Roberts  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  for 
seven  and  a half  years,  and  prior  to  that  was  in 
thd  coffee  business  himself  for  nine  years.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
Sorver,  McAvoy  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Sanborne  was  with  Githens,  Rexsamer  & 
Co.  for  25  years,  and  started  its  coffee  department 
in  1905. 


LUNCHEON  ON  THE  VANDYCK 
The  new  Lamport  & Holt  steamship  Vandyck 
was  formally  introduced  to  the  public  by  means 
of  an  elaborate  luncheon  aboard  on  Feb.  3,  and 
sailed  for  Brazil  on  the  8th.  The  vessel  is  of 
21,000  tons,  and  will  carry  freight  and  passengers 
between  New  York  and  South  America.  The  ves- 
sel replaces  one  of  the  same  name  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  German  raider  Mowie  in  the  World 
War.  The  luncheon  was  attended  by  South  Ameri- 
can consular  representatives  and  other  persons  of 
prominence. 


NEW  COFFEE-ROASTING  FIRM 
Bostwick  & Stout  is  the  name  of  a new  coffee- 
roasting  concern  at  139  Front  St.,  New  York, 
which  is  taking  over  the  plant  formerly  occupied 
by  M.  I.  Horwitz.  The  building  is  being  reno- 
vated, and  roasting  operations  will  start  Feb.  14. 

The  firm  comprises  C.  F.  Bostwick  Jr.,  who 
has  been  in  roasted-coffee  jobbing  on  his  own  ac- 
count at  66  South  St.,  New  York,  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  Morris  C.  Stout,  lately  with  the  Com- 
mercial Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  and  prior  to  that 
associated  with  E.  H.  & W.  J.  Peck. 
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A VACUUM  LID  THAT  PRIES  OFF 


New  Container  for  M.  J.  B.  Coffee  Attracts  Atten- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast — Cans  Are  Re- 
painted for  Kitchen  and  Novelty  Use 


By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Anderson 

Pasadena,  California 

ALL  housewives  will  rejoice  in  the  new  lid  of 
M.  J.  B.  coffee,  which  is  merely  pried  off 
instead  of  cut.  My  favorite  coffee  happens  to  be 
another  brand;  but  1 
dislike  the  opening  of 
each  new  can.  Twice 
I have  cut  myself  bad- 
ly, wriggling  around 
the  edges  with  a can 
opener. 

Another  nice  feature 
about  these  new  cans 
is  that  they  are  much 
nicer  to  use  when 
empty,  for  there  are  no 
jagged  edges.  Painting 
over  coffee  cans  for 
fancy  cooky  jars  for 
bazaars  and  holders  of  sugar,  rice,  and  other  sup- 
plies is  a fad,  and  these  cans  are  ideal  for  such 
novelties. 

M.  J.  B.  is  well  advertised  all  over  the  coast, 
and  everywhere  one  sees  coffee-pot  signs  along  the 
roads. 


NEW  BROKERS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
John  Dupuy,  former  New  Orleans  manager  for 
Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  and  Marsden  J. 
Hinckley,  New  Orleans  agent  for  the  American 
Finance  & Commerce  Co.  and  former  San  Fran- 
cisco manager  for  M.  Levy’s  Sons,  have  joined 
in  a coffee  brokerage  business  at  318  Magazine 
St.,  New  Orleans.  The  firm  is  known  as  Dupuy 
& Hinckley. 


Along  the  Roadside. 


7 day,  «nd  quoting  the*c  extremely  low  p 
, can  take  advantage  of  this  tale  and  bii 
ndefinhely. 


SATURDAY- MONDAY 

SATURDAY.  MONDAY 

, SATURDAY -“MONDAY 

AND  TUESDAY 

AND  TUESDAY 

AND  TUESDAY 

l ib.  Can  of  M.  J.  B.  Coffee  at 

3-lb  Can  of  M.  J.  B.  Coffee,  per 
Cen  $l.i  1 or  per  lb. 

■ S-lb.  Can  of  M,  J.  B.  Coffee,  per 
Ca#$1.75or  per  lb 

38° 

POUND 

37° 

POUND 

35* 

POUND 

* (f  "jf3  IBIn 0UR  STORES  IN  SEATTLE,  KIRKLAND  .==— 

- . EVERETT.  KENT,  AUBURN,  BREMERTON  AND  TACOMA 

WE  r-SBffig  -S  .jszx* 


Remember  in  1915 
GroceteriaStoresCompany 

Brought  DOWN  the  price  of  leading 
brand*  of  Coffee  from  50c'  to  88c  a 

fooio  DOWN  TO  PRE-WAR  price*. 

Alway*  Give  Ua  Your 

COFFEE  BUSINESS 


3-Day  Sale  of  the 

Famous  M.J.B.  Coffee 

SATURDAY — MONDAY — TUESDAY 

o.o^n,e.m“nlh"  *5°  w'  decided  >°  apecialize  on  ju.t  ONE  BRAND 'o>  Coffee.  tVe  wanted  two  thing.: 
FIRST,  a brand  that  was  the  BEST  in  America;  SECOND,  a brand  where  we  would  be  under  no  obligat 
whatever  to  ae’l  at  a higher  price  than  we  considered  necessary. 

result  are  now  featuring  M.  J.  B.  COFFEE  and 


The  Quality  Coffee  of  America 


In  order  to  convince  every  housewife  in  Seattle  and  wherever  we  have 

one  of  our  store*  that  M.J.B.  COFFEE  IS  THE  BEST  OBTAIN- 

• ABLE  we  are  going  to  do  the  unusual.  We  are  going  to 
have  a BIG  3*>AY  SALE,  and  .ell  every  can  with 


Our  Guarantee  UJJfJE! 


How  a Chain  Store  Advertises  M.  J.  B.  Coffee 


HUNTLEY  CO.  CHANGES  HANDS 


Charles  G.  Hammond  Sells  Out  After  35  Years 
with  the  Coffee-Machinery  Firm  of  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y. — The  New  Officers 


EXPANSION  OF  HOLLAND  SYSTEM 
The  Holland  System  of  Boston,  importers, 
packers,  and  distributers  of  Far-East  tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa,  are  reported  to  be  planning  the  estab- 
lishment of  plants  at  Montreal  and  Chicago  and 
the  pursuit  of  an  aggressive  sales  and  advertising 
campaign  in  Canada  and  the  West  during  the 
coming  year. 


CHICORY  MUST  BE  LABELED 
The  director  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Foods 
& Drugs  of  the  Department  of  Health  has  ruled 
that,  where  chicory  is  added  to  coffee  and  the 
container  bears  no  statement  to  that  effect,  the 
Sanitary  Code  is  being  violated. 


^NNE  of  the  largest  business  deals  in  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  in  many  years  was  completed 
on  Jan.  3,  when  Charles  G.  Hammond  sold  his 
entire  interest  in  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  village. 

Mr.  Hammond  began  his  career  as  a mill  fur- 
nisher in  1883  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Huntley 
& Hammond,  which  was  afterward  succeeded  by 
the  present  firm  of  Hammond-Homberger  Co.  In 
1886  he  bought  an  interest  in  G.  S.  Cranson  & 
Son,  which  was  continued  under  various  names 
until  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  in 
1896.  This  business  has  been  built  up  from  a small 
concern  to  one  that  is  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  in  all  large  flouring  mills,  elevators, 
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Upper  row:  W.  M.  Buchholtz,  Leon  H.  Brand 
Lower  row:  A.  B.  Chapman,  W.  A.  Chapman 

New  Huntley  Co.  Officials 


canning  factories,  besides  in  the  peanut  industry. 

The  transfer  of  the  Hammond  interest  carries 
with  it  control  of  this  large  industry.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  have  been  elected  under  the  new 
management:  President  and  treasurer,  Walter 

M.  Buchholtz,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Hammond;  vice 
president,  W.  A.  Chapman,  who  succeeds  L.  C. 
Hammond ; secretary,  A.  B.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Buchholtz,  the  new  president,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  in  the  fall 
of  1917  as  treasurer  and  assistant  to  the  president. 
His  earlier  business  experience  had  been  in  bank- 
ing, in  which  he  served  for.  18  years.  For  six 
years  he  was  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Genesee. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  also  a director, 
and  he  served  the  city  of  Batavia  for  several  years 
as  treasurer.  In  1914  he  went  with  the  Manufac- 
turers’ & Traders’  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
the  following  year  was  elected  cashier  and  local 
manager  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Silver 
Creek,  which  position  he  held  until  he  joined  the 
Huntley  company. 

William  A.  Chapman,  the  vice  president,  is  well 
known  in  the  canning  industry,  and  during  the 
many  years  he  has  been  with  the  Huntley  com- 
pany he  has  built  up  a strong  line  of  machinery 
pertaining  to  it.  He  is  also  prominently  known 
in  the  peanut  business  in  the  South. 

A.  B.  Chapman,  secretary,  has  been  in  the  mill- 
ing machinery  business  for  many  years  and  is  ac- 


quainted with  all  details  of  manufacture  and  man- 
agement. For  many  years  he  has  been  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Hammond-Homberger  Co.  of 
Silver  Creek,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  bolt- 
ing cloths  used  in  milling  and  allied  industries. 

Leon  H.  Brand,  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  com- 
pany, was  born  into  the  grain-cleaner  business. 
After  a few  years  in  business  generally,  he  joined 
in  the  promotion  of  the  Invincible  Grain  Cleaner 
Co.  He  remained  with  it  until  he  went  overseas 
and  spent  a year  in  France  in  welfare  work.  Upon 
returning  he  went  with  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  as 
special  representative,  and  after  a year  on  the  road 
was  made  sales  manager. 

CHAIN-STORE  CONSOLIDATION 

The  National  Stores  Co.,  New  York,  has 
bought  out  the  National  Stores,  Inc.  of  Delaware, 
the  Community  Groceteria  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
the  United  Cooperative  Stores  Co.  of  Indiana. 
The  company  will  increase  its  total  stores  to  250 
of  the  self-serve  variety  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York.  The  officers  and  directors  are  H. 
C.  Williams,  president;  C.  A.  Thompson  and 
T.  A.  Brew,  vice  presidents;  H.  B.  Evans,  secre- 
tary. 


TESTING  SECTIONAL  ADVERTISING 


Seattle  and  Tacoma  Coffee  Roasters  Conduct 
Unique  Campaign  in  Yakima  Valley — 
Statistics  to  Support  Home  Industry 

Staff  Correspondence 

Seattle,  Jan.  10,  1922. 
FFEE  roasters  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  January,  tried  an  ex- 
periment in  Yakima  Valley,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  state,  to  test 
the  value  of  sectional  advertising.  They  inserted 
in  one  issue  of  each  Yakima  paper  a full-page  ad- 
vertisement of  Washington  roasted  coffees. 

Arguments  used  in  these  ads  were : 

“Every  ship  carrying  green  coffee  that  docks  in 
a Washington  harbor  requires  supplies  of  Wash- 
ington flour  and  Yakima  potatoes,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, and  dairy  products. 

“Every  ship  docking  in  the  harbors  of  other 
states  with  coffee  destined  to  the  Washington 
market  takes  similar  supplies  produced  in  other 
states. 

“Every  pound  of  Washington  roasted  coffee  con- 
sumed in  Yakima  County  furnishes  additional 
employment  for  Washington  men  and  women  and 
enlarges  the  profitable  home  market  for  Yakima’s 
famous  products. 

“Every  pound  of  coffee  consumed  in  Yakima 
County  and  roasted  in  other  states  creates  addi- 
tional employment  and  increases  the  home  market 
for  farm,  garden,  and  dairy  products,  the  surplus 
of  which  comes  to  Washington  and  competes  with 
the  products  of  Yakima  Valley. 

“Of  the  26  cars  of  coffee  used  in  Yakima  County 
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20  are  imported  into  the  state  and  six  are  home- 
roasted.  If  Yakima  County  coffee  drinkers  will 
reverse  these  figures,  they  will  provide  4,000  days 
of  work  a year,  add  to  the  population  of  the  state, 
increase  the  home  market  for  their  own  products, 
add  to  the  value  of  Washington  real  estate,  in- 
crease revenues  for  road  building  and  public  im- 
provements, and  materially  decrease  the  number 
of  unemployed. 

“Washington  coffee  roasters,  with  well-equipped 
plants  in  all  the  principal  cities,  with  10  to  30 
years’  experience  in  buying,  blending,  and  roasting 
coffees,  are  offering  consumers  of  this  state  fresh- 
roasted  coffees  equal  or  superior  in  quality,  flavor, 
and  strength  and  style  of  packing  to  the  best  cof- 
fees produced  anywhere. 

“In  each  of  Washington’s  principal  cities  cof- 
fees of  the  highest  quality  are  roasted  and  packed 
in  the  most  approved  style.  Your  grocer  carries 
these  brands  or  will  gladly  procure  them  for  you. 
Join  with  us  in  making  a bigger,  better,  and  more 
prosperous  Washington,  with  less  unemployed.” 

The  Returns  from  Roasting 

Statistics  showing  the  force  of  their  arguments 
and  facts  about  the  trade  were  as  follows : 

“A  30,000-pound  car  of  roasted  coffee  supplies 
the  coffee  drinkers  of  Yakima  County  for  two 
weeks. 

“A  30,000-pound  car  of  roasted  coffee  provides 
3,000  hours  of  work — 375  days  of  eight  hours  each 
— to  men  and  women  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
roasted. 

“These  375  days  of  work  cover  a wide  range  of 
activities,  some  of  which  consist  of  docking  a ship 
and  unloading  green  coffee;  cartage  from  dock  to 
warehouse  and  storing;  lithographing  and  making 
cans  and  delivery  to  roasting  plant  ; logging  and 
manufacturing  lumber,  cutting  box  shooks,  and 
delivery  to  plant;  mining  and  transporting  five 
tons  of  coal  per  car  of  coffee;  making  coke  or 
gas  from  the  coal  for  roasting;  blending,  roasting, 
and  grinding ; filling  and  sealing  cans ; packing  and 
nailing  boxes;  selling,  billing,  and  bookkeeping; 
assembling  orders  and  cartage  to  rails.” 

Tariff  Effect  on  Peanut  Butter 

“It  is  high  time  we  faced  the  facts  in  the  case,” 
said  E.  R.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  in  speaking  of  the 
coming  year’s  business.  “Seattle  has  been  down 
and  out,  figuratively,  ever  since  the  shipyards  shut 
down,  and  of  course  she  has  got  to  come  back. 
The  rising  tariff  on  oriental  merchandise  naturally 
has  hurt  our  interests,  particularly  in  the  oils.  We 
once  boasted  the  largest  vegetable-oil  docks  in 
the  world,  and  now  look  at  them, — crape  hanging 
all  over  them,  you  might  say! 

“Salad  oils  and  peanut  butter,  among  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  manufacture,  have  consequently 
gone  up.  It  means  that  every  child  who  takes 
his  peanut-butter  sandwich  to  school  is  being 
taxed  on  that  rising  tariff.  We  could  not  possibly 
hurt  southern  growers,  because  the  market  was 
never  overstocked,  but  we  are  paying  to  protect 
them  on  an  item  for  which  they  need  no  pro- 
tection. 


“Japan  is  squeezing  the  oil  out  of  these  Chinese 
peanuts,  and  can  either  feed  the  oilcake  to  live- 
stock in  the  Orient  or  sell  it  elsewhere.  We  really 
need  this  oilcake  to  feed  our  livestock  here;  but 
we  are  carrying  the  burden  in  order  to  protect  a 
limited  number  of  domestic  growers.” — M.  T.  H. 


NEW  BOND  WEIGHING  MACHINES 
Charles  L.  Bond,  inventor  of  the  Bond  weighing 
machines,  since  his  connection  with  the  National 
Packaging  Machinery  Co.  of  Boston,  which  has 
now  lasted  for  more  than  a year,  has  been  develop- 
ing his  ideas  along  new  lines  of  filling,  packing,  and 
weighing  appliances.  Already  two  types  of  the 
semi-automatic  model  MG  machine  have  been  built 
and  sold,  and  the  high-speed  model  MN  is  rapidly 
assuming  form.  The  latter  has  a capacity  of  60 
a minute.  All  of  the  equipment  is  being  made  on  a 
standardized,  interchangeable  unit  basis. 


MINNEAPOLIS  FIRM  EXPANDS 


Nash  Coffee  Co.  Moves  Into  New  Brick  Building, 
and  Will  Soon  Establish  a Roasting  Plant  in 
Canada — Also  Makes  Peanut  Butter 


Staff  Correspondence 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  31,  1922. 

1 | 'HE  Nash  Coffee  Co.  is  now  located  in  its  new 
1 factory  at  1330  Quincy  St.  The  building  is 
of  brick,  four  stories  high,  with  a deep  basement, 
which,  by  reason  of  special  ventilation  and  in- 
sulated-tile inner  walls,  may  be  used  for  green- 
coffee  storage  during  all  seasons.  Space  is  pro- 
vided for  a working  stock  of  5,000  bags  in  addi- 


The  New  Nash  Coffee  Co/s  Plant 
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tion  to  manufacturing  stocks.  The  new  plant  is 
located  on  Great  Northern  railroad  tracks,  and 
carload  shipments  of  supplies  are  delivered  direct 
to  the  building. 

Retiring  rooms,  shower  baths,  etc.,  have  been 
provided  for  the  employees.  The  executive 
offices,  laboratory  testing  room,  and  private  of- 
fice are  on  the  second  floor,  the  rest  of  which  is 
given  over  to  a large  packing  room  for  coffee 
and  peanut-butter  package  goods.  Peanut  butter 
is  also  manufactured  by  the  company  on  a quan- 
tity scale. 

Management  of  the  business  is  under  direction 
of  L.  K.  Watrous,  formerly  of  New  York,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Borden  Co.  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  up  to  the  time  he  joined  the 
Nash  company  last  year.  J.  W.  Gilfillan  is  direc- 
tor of  finances,  and  D.  A.  Grant  is  in  charge  of 
the  sales  department. 

The  Nash  Coffee  Co.  employs  four  specialty 
salesmen,  three  demonstrators,  and  125  salesmen. 
The  number  of  operating  salesmen  will  soon  be 
increased  to  350  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  a large  coffee-roasting  plant  will  be  installed 
in  Canada  this  spring. — J. 


NEW  CULTURED  COFFEE  CLAIMS 


Anza  Brand  Now  on  the  Market  to  Lure  Those 
Who  Believe  That  Coffee  Keeps  Them 
Awake — National  Distribution  Started 


“CTARTLING  new  knowledge  which  food  scien- 

^ tists  have  recently  learned  about  coffee  shows 
that  the  unpleasant  after-effects  experienced  by 
the  occasional  person  who  cannot  drink  coffee  are 
due  almost  entirely  to  free  acids  in  coffee  not 
wholly  ripened. 

“Much  of  the  coffee  sold  in  the  market  is  only 
partially  ripened.  It  is  no  more  ready  for  human 
consumption  than  partially  ripened  fruit  would  be. 
Even  coffee  that  is  fully  matured — and  very  little 
coffee  sold  today  reaches  that  point — still  con- 
tains an  excess  of  acids  to  bother  sensitive  nerves 
and  stomachs. 

“This  new  culture-ripening  process  removes  this 
excess  of  free  acids,  so  that  those  exceptional  peo- 
ple who  have  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  coffee 
with  their  meals  now  find  they  can  drink  this  new 
culture-ripened  coffee  without  the  old,  unpleasant 
after-effects.  They  tell  us  they  can  drink  this  new 
coffee  late  at  night,  and  go  right-  to  bed  and  sleep 
soundly.” 


The  foregoing,  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar 
one  that  the  culture  process  gives  ordinary  coffees 
the  flavor  of  real  Java,  comprises  the  chief  claims 
made  by  the  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of  America  in 
its  nation-wide  campaign  to  put  its  coffee  on  the 
market.  It  is  known  as  Anza  coffee,  and  is  being 
initially  distributed  by  several  large  wholesale 
grocers  and  coffee  distributers  of  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  sold  in  one-pound  tin  cans,  either  in  bean 
or  steel  cut,  bearing  uniform  labels^  the  phrase 


“Licensed  by  the  Cultured  Coffee  Company  of 
America,”  and  the  imprint  of  the  distributers. 
The  retail  price  is  50c.  a pound. 

Among  the  concerns  already  handling  it  are  the 
Western  Grocer  Co.  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  the 
Clark  & Host  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Bell,  Conrad  & 
Co.  of  Chicago,  and  Oakford  & Fahnestock  of 
Peoria.  In  every  case  the  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising plans  are  controlled  by  the  Cultured 
Coffee  Co.  Distribution  began  from  the  com- 
pany’s western  headquarters  on  Jan.  16. 

There  is  no  licensed  Anza  distributer  from 
New  York  as  yet;  though  James  R.  Buchanan, 
a retailer  in  the  western  subway  passage  of 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  is  handling  it  for  the 
local  consuming  demand. 

A striking  advertising  campaign  is  under  way 
in  the  Middle  West,  almost  entirely  in  newspa- 
pers. The  opening  ads  consisted  of  full  pages. 
Magazine  advertising  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Besides  this  the  Cultured  people  are  pursuing 
a letter  and  circular  campaign  among  doctors, 
announcing : 

“It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  advise  your  patients 
to  use  the  unsatisfactory,  flat-tasting,  insipid  coffee 
substitutes  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  green,  sour, 
unripe  coffee,  for  this  new  coffee  has  been  thor- 
oughly ripened  and  made  sweet,  palatable,  and 
wholesome  through  the  culture-ripening  process. 

“We  have  used  this  coffee  with  great  success  in 
many,  many  cases  where  persons  have  heretofore 
been  unable  to  drink  coffee  because  of  unpleasant 
after-effects,  such  as  sleeplessness,  etc.,  and  believe 
that  we  have  the  absolute  answer  to  that  condition. 
It  will  not  keep  you  awake  at  night.” 

f 

HELVETIA  DENIES  UNFAIRNESS 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1,  1922. — The  Helvetia 
Milk  Condensing  Co.,  of  Highland,  111.,  has  filed 
an  answer  to  an  amended  complaint  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  alleges  that  the 
practice  of  the  company  in  guaranteeing  purchas- 
ers of  its  product  against  subsequent  decline  in 
price  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition.  The 
respondent  denies  that  this  practice  is  injurious  to 
the  business  of  its  competitors  or  tends  to  sus- 
tain the  price  of  its  evaporated  milk. — Lamm. 

DEER’S  ANNUAL  DINNER 

One  hundred  fifty  stockholders  of  the  A.  J. 
Deer  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  assembled  at  the  com- 
pany headquarters  on  Jan.  10  for  the  annual  dinner 
given  to  them  by  Mr.  Deer  personally.  The  big 
gymnasium  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  engaged 
for  the  event.  There  was  a lot  of  entertaining 
features,  and  Mr.  Deer  made  his  report  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  This  showed  that  the  1921 
business  of  the  firm  had  showed  substantial  in- 
creases. despite  dull  conditions  generally,  and 
heavy  reserves  had  been  built  up. 
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| ^URING  your  lifetime  there  has  been  no  news 


That  Science  Has  Produced  for  You 


I of  such  importance  to  lovers  of  good  coffee  l, 
the  story  of  this  remarkable  discovery  in  the 
treating  and  preparation  of  coffee. 

The  finest  flavored  coffee  in  the  world,  known  as  Java, 
comes  from  the  far-off  East  Indies— Java, Sumatra,  and 
their  neighboring  islands.  The  coffee  you  use  every 
morning  may  contain  only  a little  of  this  high  priced 
select  grade,  but  that  little  is  enough  to  give  the  whole 
bWnd  a rich,  mellow  flavor  that  satisfies  your  dis- 


brought  from  the  East  Ind 

has  long  commanded  a higher  price  than  the  same 
coffee  brought  by  fast  steamers.  Packed  in  the  hold 
of  the  sailing  ship,  moving  slowly  day  by  day  through 
the  tropic  seas,  the  coffee  underwent  a ripening  proc- 
ess that  brought  out  its  rich,  unique  aVoma  to  the 

V <?.^gree'  Wh5",it  .arri.vedin  Ne*  York>  * had 

cquirea  a new  and  distinctive  flavor  that  insured  rhe 

How  Science  Produced  a tjfw  Flavor 
S*v*”J?ears  aS°  some  scientifically  trained  coffee 
men  began  to  study  to  find  out  exactly  what  natural 
change  took  place  in  developing  this  wonderful  flavor. 
After  long  experiment  they  succeeded  in  exactly  du- 
1 their  laboratory,  through  special  cultures. 


this  ripening  process  which  had  previously  required 
months  on  board  ship  for  nature  to  produce. 

Then  they  made  another  wonderful  discovery.  They 
found  that  they  could  take  coffee  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  this  same  culture- 
ripening  method,  duplicate  this  wonderful  flavor 
httherto  considered  possible  only  in  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  Java. 

At  first  it  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true.  Month 
after  month,  they  experimented  and  tested,  always 
with  the  same  result.  They  tried  the  new  coffee  in 
various  blendsand  had  expert  coffee  tasters  try  them 
blindfold.  The  result  was  the  same;  the  experts 
pronounced  the  new  coffee  the  finest  example  of  Java 
blend  they  had  ever  tasted. 

For  Those  JVho  Hare  Given  Up 
Drinking  Coffee 

Nearly  everybody  in  good  health  enjoys  coffee,  esnecia 
breakfast,  and  many  drink  it  three  times  a day.  Thei 


artic,e  ?f  food  ,h:,t  is  50  universally  liked  by 
everyone.  To  many,  the  most  attractive  meal  fails  to  satisfv 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  ihe  steaming  fragrance  of  coffee. 
This  new  culture-ripening  process  removes  this  excess  of  free 
vo  s<yhat  ,hof  exceptional  people  who  have  had  to  fore- 
drink  .fc"  °f  f ffee  " ,,h  'h'ir  ■peals,  now  find  they  can 
drink  this  new  culture-ripened  coffee  without  the  old  un. 
Pleasant  after-effects.  They  tell  us  they  can  drink  this  new 
coffee  late  at  night,  and  go  right  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly. 
This  is  wonderful  news  for  those  who  have  unwillingly  eiven 
up  the  pleasure  of  a fragant  cup  of  coffee  with  thefr  meals” 

Now  You  Can  Have  This 
IV oiiderful  New  Coffee 


; An  z A 

The  Culture  opened  Cofft 


package  of  Anza-the  Cuimre.RiplmdVoffl^Your  groi* 


Roasted  and  Packed  by 

WESTERN  GROCER  CO. 

■ ULTURED  COFFEE  COMPANY  OF 


AMERICA 


HOW  CULTURED  COFFEE  IS  ADVERTISED  ON  A NEW  SALES  PLAN 

brandrndJ°ffr  ” ”°W  !*”*  SUI,plied  coffee  roasters  und"  on  a new  plan  of  distribution  It  bears  the 
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DANGER  IN  BEECH-NUT  CASE 


Former  Trade  Commission  Chairman  Believes  That 
Legal  Exercise  of  the  Right  to  Refuse  to 
Sell  Is  Practically  Impossible 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Jan.  15,  1922. 

THE  American  Fair  Trade  League  today  gave 
out  for  publication  a statement  by  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  former  commissioner  of  corporations  and 
for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  on  the  scope  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Beech-Nut 
case,  concerning  which  there  has  arisen  much 
controversy.  Since  his  retirement  from  public 
office  Mr.  Davies  has  been  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Fair  Trade  League.  The  statement 
reads : 

“This  decision  holds  that  a system  of  resale 
price  maintenance,  involving  the  cooperation  of 
dealers  or  others,  that  has  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  competition  of  dealers  in  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  manufacturer  employing  such  a sys- 
tem is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  even 
though  no  agreement,  either  express  or  implied, 
between  the  manufacturer  and  his  distributers  is 
proved.  Such  a restriction  of  dealer  competition 
is  held  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  public  policy 
embodied  in  the  present  Anti-Trust  Acts. 

“But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision  reaffirms 
the  right  of  a manufacturer  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
others  who  will  not  sell  his  goods  at  the  prices  he 
fixes  for  their  resale,  if  without  any  purpose  to 
acquire  a monopoly.  While  the  individual  right 
to  refuse  to  sell  is  recognized  by  the  court,  its 
condemnation  of  any  cooperative  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  maintenance  of  resale  prices  makes 
necessary  the  use  of  the  utmost  caution  in  follow- 
ing such  a policy.  . . 

“The  order  as  amended  by  the  court  enjoins 
the  company  from  carrying  into  effect  the  Beech- 
Nut  policy  by  cooperative  methods  in  which  the 
respondent  and  its  distributers,  customers,  and 
agents  undertake  to  prevent  others  from . securing 
the  company’s  products  at  less  than  the  price  desig- 
nated by  it.  It  thus  requires  the  company  to  re- 
frain from  any  cooperation  with  distributers,  cus- 
tomers, or  even  its  own  agents  designed  to  pre- 
vent others  distributers  or  the  ultimate  consumer 
from  securing  the  company’s  products  from  any 
source  or  at  whatever  price  they  may  be  able  to 
secure  them. 

Cooperative  Methods  Condemned 
“Such  cooperative  methods  accomplished  by  the 
following  means  are  condemned : 

“1.  The  practice  of  reporting  the  names  of 
dealers  not  observing  the  resale  prices. 

“2.  The  listing  of  dealers  as  undesirable  cus- 
tomers not  to  be  supplied  until  they  give  satis- 
factory assurance  of  their  purpose  to  maintain  the 
designated  prices  in  the  future. 

“3.  The  employment  of  salesmen  or  agents  to 
report  dealers  not  observing  resale  prices  and  the 
diversion  of  orders  of  purchase  secured  by  spe- 
cialty salesmen  from  wholesalers  and  jobbers  who 
fail  to  observe  resale  prices  to  those  who  do  ob- 
serve them. 


“4.  The  use  of  numbers  and  symbols  on  cases 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of 
dealers  who  sell  at  less  than  the  suggested  price, 
or  who  sell  to  other's  who  sell  at  less  than  the 
suggested  price,  in  order  to  prevent  such  dealers 
from  obtaining  the  products  of  the  company. 

“5.  Any  other  equivalent  cooperative  method. 

“While  this  decision  again  recognizes  the  in- 
dividual right  of  refusal  to  sell  in  the  absence  of 
a monopolistic  intent  or  effect;  there  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  situation  a new  factor  so  far  as 
the  exercise  of  a resale  price  policy,  to  wit,  that 
even  cooperative  methods  employed  between 
manufacturers  and  dealers  without  any  agreement 
may  result  in  violation  of  the  law. 

“To  conduct  a resale  price  selling  policy  effect- 
ively, free  from  any  element  of  cooperation  with 
dealers,  in  the  practical  conduct  of  the  business, 
would  require  the  highest  order  of  legal  knowl- 
edge and  discernment  and  constant  legal  super- 
vision over  the  sales  department.  Otherwise,  even 
though  projected  with  the  best  of  intentions,  there 
would  be  grave  danger  of  unconsciously  coming 
within  the  inhibitions  of  the  law. 

Modern  Legislation  Needed 

“This  decision  confirms  not  only  my  own  opin- 
ion frequently  expressed,  but  the  good  judgment 
of  the  directors  of  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League  who  have  based  their  policy  upon  the 
theory  that  what  is  required  to  protect  this  le- 
gitimate right  of  manufacturers  is  modernized 
legislation ; a position  that  is  supported  by  the 
commendation  of  not  only  leading  economists, 
publicists,  and  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  but 
recommended  as  well  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

“The  constructive  solution  of  this  vexatious 
situation,  so  far  as  manufactures  are  concerned.  : 
lies  in  the  enactment  of  the  Stephens-Kelly  Bill 
protecting  the  manufacturer  in  the  goodwill  es- 
tablished for  his  trade-marked  articles  and  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  deception  and  depreci-  ; 
ation  of  the  high  quality  of  trade-marked  mer- 
chandise. The  law  must  be  made  responsive  to 
modern  business  facts  and  the  most  progressive 
thought  of  the  country.” — J. 


WEIDEMAN  COMPANY  ELECTS 
At  the  annual  meet  of  the  Weideman  Co.  of 
Cleveland  on  Jan..  21,  E.  J.  Siller  retired  as  pres 
ident  after  21  years  in  that  office  and  became 
chairman  of  the  directors.  The  other  officers, 
as  follows,  compose  the  directorate : Christian 
Narten,  president;  George  W.  Barnes,  vice  pres- 
ident; John  G.  Siller  Jr.,  secretary;  Lyman  F. 
Narten,  treasurer. 


GUMMED  PAPER  FIRMS  UNITE 
Three  of  the  largest  gummed  and  coated  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States — the  Ideal 
Coated  Paper  Co.,  Samuel  Jones  & Co.,  and  the 
Ware  Coated  Paper  Co. — have  merged  in  a new 
corporation  known  as  the  McLaurin- Jones.  Co., 
with  the  main  office  at  Brookfield,  Mass.  William 
W.  McLaurin  is  the  president.  The  mills  are  at 
Chicago.  Newark,  N.  T..  Ware.  Mass.,  and  Brook- 
field. 
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Cartons  carrying  the  above  im- 
print are  manufactured  in  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  plants 
in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for 
their  quality,  the  factory  was  de- 
signed and  built  to  manufacture  high 
grades  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  in- 
cluding its  own  designing,  art  and  en- 
graving departments,  The  Globe 
Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to 
handle  high  grade  color  work  giving 
quality  and  price,  the  three 
essentials  you  should  always  look  for. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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HELP  FOR  JAPAN  TEA  SHIPPERS 


Yokohama  Consular  Agent  Appointed  to  Go  to 
Shidzuoka  and  Take  Care  of  Ship  Docu- 
ments— Big  Saving  for  Exporters 


'T*  E A shippers  and  all  that  send  goods  from 
* Shidzuoka,  Japan,  are  interested  in  the  State 
Department’s  appointment  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  consul  general  at  Yoko- 
hama to  take  care  of  matters  pertaining  to  ex- 
port and  import  at  that  port,  which  has  just  been 
announced. 

Great  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  at 
Shidzuoka  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
consulate  attention  that  would  expedite  the  hand- 
ling of  tons  for  world  consumption.  For  two 
years,  A.  N.  Derouin,  president  of  Carter,  Macy 
& Co.,  has  interested  himself  in  this  subject,  and 
at  last  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  improve- 
ment, which  will  eliminate  many  annoyances  and 
delays. 

Companies  that  shipped  out  of  Shidzuoka  have 
had  to  send  one  of  their  representatives  to  Yoko- 
hama to  have  shipping  papers,  invoices,  etc.,  certi- 
fied, thereby  causing  a delay  of  at  least  two  days. 
In  some  cases  they  would  not  return  in  time  to  get 
the  papers  on  the  same  boat  with  the  goods, 
which  meant  that  when  the  latter  arrived  at  des- 
tination no  documents  were  on  hand  to  clear 
them,  and  bonds  had  to  be  put  up,  causing  more 
costly  delay. 

“Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  one  of  the  large  shippers 
of  tea  out  of  Shidzuoka,”  says  Mr.  Derouin,  “are 
more  than  pleased  that  the  State  Department  has 
seen  fit  to  grant  their  request,  and  will  do  all  they 
can  to  assist  its  representative  in  making  his  trip 
to  Shidzuoka.” 


COFFEE  LINE  IN  ST.  LOUIS 
The  C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co.,  coffee  roasters  and 
packers  of  St.  Louis,  beginning  on  Dec.  21,  1921, 
established  a coffee  line  for  two  hours  every 
morning  and  one  every  afternoon,  to  furnish 
coffee  and  bread  free  to  all  comers.  Men,  women, 
and  children  to  the  number  of  1,500  are  said  to 
apply  for  the  relief  daily. 


TIN  DECORATING  ACTIVITIES 
L.  F.  Boyles  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Tin 
Decorating  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  will  devote  his 
time  to  promoting  Tindeco  products  in  the  New 
York  territory.  He  has  been  in  selling  and  direct- 
sales  advertising  for  the  last  12  years. 

The  company  is  attracting  wide  attention  with 
its  new  metal  box,  which  bears  a faithful  re- 
production of  Stuart’s  head  of  Washington  and 
makes  a striking  decoration. 
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LABELING  AND  PACKING  OF  CANS 

Here  Is  a Machine  That  Will  Do  It  at  the  Rate  of 
50,000  a Day,  Taking  the  Place  of  16  Hand 
Workers— $12,000  a Year  Saved 


A MACHINE  that  will  pick  up  50,000  cans  a 
day,  paste  labels  on  them,  and  pack  them 
into  the  cases  for  shipping  is  made  by  the  Fred 
11.  Knapp  Co.  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  As  the  average 
hand  worker  will  label  less  than  3,000  small  cans 
in  a day,  the  economy  is  obvious.  The  Knapp 
machines  do  the  work  of  16  persons,  requiring 
only  three  operators,  and,  at  $18  a week,  the  aver- 
age wage,  the  saving  amounts  to  over  $12,000 
annually. 

The  same  machine  will  label  all  sizes  of  cyl- 
indrical cans  or  containers,  including  even  pails 
having  projecting  ears  for  bails,  and  may  be  used 
with  cold  gum  in  any  temperature,  thus  insur- 
ing accuracy,  uniform  appearance,  and  no  stain- 
ing. After  the  labels  have  been  fastened  on  they 
are  automatically  smoothed  down  with  a brush. 
The  machine  voluntarily  stops  when  the  supply  of 
labels  has  been  almost  used  up. 

The  boxing  machine  is  fed  by  gravity,  requiring 
only  one  operator,  and  will  pack  wood,  fiber,  or 
corrugated-paper  cases.  It  may  be  connected  di- 
rect with  the  Knapp  or  other  labeling  ma- 
chine. 

Many  firms  well  known  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
trades  use  these  appliances,  among  them  Libby. 
McNeill  & Libby,  Chicago;  Carnation  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Chicago;  Sprague,  Warner  & Co.. 
Chicago ; American  Stores  Co.,  Philadelphia ; 
Columbus,  Wis.,  Canning  Co. 


THE  TRADES  IN  SEATTLE  SCHOOLS 


Crescent  Mfg.  Co.  Cooperates  to  Help  Children 

Learn  About  Tea,  Coffee,  Spices,  and  Extracts 
— Booklets  and  Exhibits  Furnished 

Staff  Correspondence 

Seattle,  Jan.  23,  1922. 

nPHE  Crescent  Mfg.  Co.  of  Seattle,  acting  on 
A belief  that  students  in  commercial  geography 
of  the  schools  of  Washington  may  be  benefited  by 
direct  contact  with  industries  of  the  state,  brought 
about,  by  means  of  one  or  two  experiments,  some 
very  effective  cooperation  from  the  local  school 
authorities. 

The  first  idea  carried  out  was  to  invite  teachers 
to  make  use  of  the  company’s  resources,  informa- 
tion being  furnished  on  such  commodities  as  the 
company  imported  from  the  Orient,  South  and 
Central  America,  and  other  countries  in  the  way 
of  teas,  coffees,  spices,  and  other  raw  materials. 

A permanent  display  was  set  up  at  the  com- 
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STANDARD  SEALER 

For 

CORRUGATED  OR  SOLID  FIBRE 
SHIPPING  CASES 


The  above  machine,  using  Silicate  of  Soda  as  an 
adhesive,  will  seal  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  corrugated 
or  fibre  board  shipping  cases  in  one  operation. 

Boxes  sealed  with  this  machine  are  always  squared 
up.  All  seams  are  brought  tight  together  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  Haps  over  their  entire  area  of  contact  is 
assured. 

The  machine  will  enable  you  to  reduce  your  packing 
costs.  No  sealing  tape  is  necessary.  No  over-lap  flaps 
are  required. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

STANDARD  SEALING 

EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

67  VESTRY  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Consult  Cuss,,™  Buvbe's  Gu.oe  „ the  Beck  oe  Th.s  Issue  eo,  Fuethee  Ineoemet.on 
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A Familiar  Vehicle  in  Seattle 


pany’s  plant  for  the  use  of  such  schools  as 
wished  to  borrow  it,  in  which  tea,  coffee,  spices, 
seeds,  and  barks  were  displayed  in  a cabinet  that 
could  be  easily  transported.  Green  and  roasted 
coffee,  seeds,  and  so  on  were  exhibited  in  small 
vials,  besides  the  whole  spices  and  the  finished 
product.  The  waste  and  fibers  removed  in 
preparation  were  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  company  then  invited  classes  of  children 
from  the  grade  and  high  schools  to  visit  the  fac- 
tory and  follow  the  process  of  roasting  and 
blending  coffees  by  actual  observation.  This 
process  has  always  been  the  favorite  one  with 
school  children,  the  company  finding  that  it  some- 
how impressed  them  more  than  the  others,  prob- 
ably because  they  had  heard  different  kinds  of 
coffee  discussed  in  the  home.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  write  essays  on  the  processes  observed, 
and  small  prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  com- 
pany for  this  effort. 

A Spice  Manual 

In  keeping  with  this  idea  and  growing  out  of 


appreciation  of  the  information  furnished  the  chil- 
dren, the  company  some  time  ago  prepared  a 
simple  spice  manual  covering  the  commercial 
geography  of  spice-growing  zones.  This  booklet, 
tabulated  in  a simple  and  comprehensive  way,  was 
printed  by  multigraph  and  conforms  to  a textbook 
or  classbook  in  appearance  and  size  and  in  its 
elucidation  of  student’s  problems. 

The  booklet  is  entitled  “Spices  in  Their  Home 
and  Your  Home,”  and  is  issued  on  application 
only.  It  is  not  distributed  to  the  trade.  In  its 
compilation  the  company  has  adhered  strictly  to 
the  ethics  applicable  to  dealing  with  school  au- 
thorities in  the  matter  of  exploiting  its  products, 
but  believes  that  they  and  the  teachers  have  ap- 
preciated this  auxiliary  work,  which  has  been 
accepted  as  the  most  comprehensive  publication  in 
its  class  that  has  come  to  their  notice. 

The  foreward  explains  its  purposes : 

“A  short  treatise  on  the  history,  habitat,  and 
domestic  uses  of  spices  and  herbs;  issued  by  the 
Food  Service  Department  of  Crescent  Mfg.  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 

“One  of  the  striking  developments  in  the  United 
States  brought  about  by  the  necessity  for  less 
waste  and  greater  use  of  available  foodstuffs  is 
the  discovery  that  plainer  foods  may  be  prepared 
not  only  at  less  expense,  but  with  real  benefit  to 
the  health  of  the  nation  in  general. 

“Frugal  Europe  and  Asia  discovered  centuries 
ago  that  the  intelligent  use  of  good  condiments 
and  spices  gave  to  plain  foods  a wholesome  zest 
that  made  them  welcome  at  all  times,  and  that 
through  the  same  means  a most  pleasing  variety 
of  diet  was  possible. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  outline  to  explain 
briefly  what  spices  are,  how  they  are  grown  and 
prepared  for  market,  so  that  greater  discrimina- 
tion may  be  practised  in  the  selection  of  spices,  to 
the  end  that  better  and  cheaper  living  may  be 
achieved.”- 

The  company  has  also  assisted  students  in 


Ripening  vats  in  the  processing  room  The  bulk  and  extract  department 

In  the  Laboratory  of  the  Crescent  Manufacturing  Co,  of  Seattle 
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THE 


NATIONAL” 

LINE 

of  Standardized,  Interchangeable  Units 

Operating  at  30  to  60  pkgs.  per  minute, 
consists  of 


Carton  Forming  Machine 

Automatically  feeds  flat  sheets, 
from  a pile. 


Bottle  Cartoning  Machine 

Also  inserts  tubes,  cakes,  envelopes, 
circulars,  etc. 


Lining  Making  Machine 

Makes  and  inserts  bags,  from  a roll 
of  paper. 

Net  Weighing  Machine 

With  gravity  or  power-agitated 
feeders — three  sizes. 

Bottom  Sealing  Machine 

For  knock-down  or  “glue-end” 
cartons. 

Combined  Sealing  Machine 

For  bottoms  of  empty  and  tops  of 
filled  cartons. 


Wax  Wrapping  Machine 

Two  models — Cough  Drop  to  Corn 
Flake  package  sizes. 

Gross  Weighing  Machine 

Deaerating  feeder — single  or  double 
dump. 

Top  Sealing  Machine 

No  dead-point  at  drier.  Only  one 
gum  box. 

Paper  Box  Forming  Machine 
For  two-piece  (telescope),  one-piece 
(hinged  cover)  or  double  tapered 
(pails). 


ALL  OUR  MACHINES  ARE  ADJUSTABLE, 

or  interchangeable , to  a wide  range  of  sizes. 

THEY  MAY  BE  AUTOMATICALLY  CONNECTED  IN  SERIES 

in  many  optional  floor  plan  arrangements. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGING 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 

188  Green  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

/ v 
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chemistry  in  problems  as  applied  to  the  chemistry 
of  food,  auxiliary  to  their  school  work. 

A second  booklet,  issued  only  to  Crescent  sales- 
men, was  compiled  by  one  of  the  sales  force  who 
had  asked  permission  to  study  how  to  prove  to 
his  trade  that  Crescent  spices  were  better  than 
others.  He  was  told  to  go  ahead,  and  devoted  one 
afternoon  a week  to  close  study  of  factory  meth- 
ods under  the  direction  of  the  head  spice  miller. 
Eventually  he  wrote  his  own  conclusions,  which 
the  company  issued  in  handy  pocket  reference 
form. 

The  Crescent  baking  powder  department  is  the 
largest  industry  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Rockies, 
with  the  largest  factory.  It  is  a heavy  seller  in 
all  Pacific  Coast  territory,  extending  into  Alaska, 
and  is  in  big  demand  in  the  Orient,  thus  proving 
its  keeping  qualities. 

Trade  in  Teas  and  Coffees 

Teas  and  coffees  have  the  largest  sectional  trade 
of  all  Crescent  products.  This  trade,  which  is 
now  very  thoroughly  covered  by  the  coffee  roasters 
of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  in  a regional  way,  extends 
west  from  the  Rockies,  as  far  south  as  California, 
and  into  Alaska.  Store  signs  for  dealers  and  an 
occasional  direct  mail  campaign  help  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  packs. 

The  company’s  green  coffee  is  imported  by  direct 
routes  by  the  Pacific,  Argentine  & Brazil  Steam- 
ship Line  from  Santos,  Colombia,  and  Central  I 
America.  tl 

That  roasting  and  blending  are  done  at  the  fac-H 
tory,  where  four  established  grades  are  packed, — V 
Crescent  Cream,  3-4-1,  300,  and  99.  Sales  run! 
in  about  the  order  named.  These  are  packed,  thej 
Crescent  in  one-,  three-,  and  five-pound  friction- 
top  tin  containers,  3-4-1  and  300  in  fiber  containers, 
and  99  in  one-pound  cartons. 

Teas  are  purchased  in  first  and  second  pickings 
of  Japan,  basket  fired,  natural  leaf,  Ceylon,  China, 
gunpowder,  and  Congou.  They  are  packed  in" 
paraffin-lined  cartons  in  16  oz.  down  to  three 
ounces. 

Twenty-three  kinds  of  Crescent  spices  are 
packed  in  six  sizes,  67  varieties  of  extracts  are 
bottled,  17  flavoring  seeds  and  seven  flavoring; 
powders  are  packed ; in  confectioners’  supplies  43, 
ground  spices  are  milled ; and  in  whole  spices  sold 
in  bulk  23  standard  brands  are  prepared  and  nine 
sold  in  whole  leaves.  Mapleine,  the  most  widely 
advertised  product,  is  sold  throughout  this  coun-. 
try,  Canada,  England,  France,  and  other  European 
countries.  It  is  the  Crescent  company’s  distinctive 
registered  product. 

The  company  employs  one  chief  chemist,  with 
an  assistant,  and  both  the  general  manager  of  the 
company  and  the  superintendent  of  the  factory! 
are  chemists. — M.  T.  H. 


Crescent  Postcard  Advertising 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 

1 
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A TESTING  ROOM  COMPLETE 


New  Feature  in  the  Plant  of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons, 
Showing  Everything  Needed  in  the  Most 
Careful  Sampling  of  Coffee 


A NEW  feature  in  the  coffee- machinery  factory 
of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York,  is  a 
model  sample  testing  room,  which  has  been 
set  up  complete,  down  to  the  last  trifling 
detail,  even  including  a screwdriver.  This 
has  been  installed  only  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  will  be  maintained  permanently 
for  the  edification  of  visitors.  It  is  in  the  front 
of  the  building,  where  the  light  is  good,  and  with 
everything  arranged  with  the  care  that  would  be 
shown  if  the  room  was  to  be  in  constant  practical 
use. 

In  the  rear  is  one  of  the  No.  16  six-cylinder 
sample  roasters,  all  set  up,  with  the  electric  mo- 
tor ready  to  turn  on  the  power,  cooler  trays  in 
front,  etc.  Nearby  is  a black-enamel  motor-driven 
sample  grinding  mill,  and  farther  along  on  the 
shelves  are  a mortar  and  pestle,  called  a coffee 
crusher  in  the  trade,  to  pulverize  a few  beans  of 
roasted  beans,  numerous  little  bags  of  coffee 
waiting  to  be  tested,  a set  of  sample  separator 
sieves,  a bag  sampler,  etc. 


In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a Tuxedo  revolving 
testing  table,  feet  in  diameter,  with  patent 
mosaic  top  which  will  not  show  stains ; No.  4 
model  scale  set  on  a brass  rod  in  the  center  so  that 
it  will  not  turn  with  the  table;  flat  cast-iron  base 
with  brass  leg;  and  a Mitchell  tray  attached, 
which  will  hold  one  cup  and  not  move  when  the 
table  is  turned.  The  table  is  set  with  trays  of 
roasted  beans  and  cups,  ready  for  work. 

About  the  room  are  two  brass  cuspidors,  a stove 
with  two  kettles  of  water  boiling  over  the  gas  jets, 
and  a washing  sink  at  the  end  of  the  shelf.  Not  a 
thing  is  lacking. 


EFFECT  OF  METALS  ON  COFFEE 
The  Liberty  Bread  Slicer,  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  about  to  exploit  a new  coffee-re- 
pouring urn,  recently  had  a test  made  of  the  effect 
of  various  metals  on  coffee  when  being  brewed. 
Glass  was  found  to  be  superior ; Benedict  nickel 
(German  silver),  second;  nickel,  third;  aluminum, 
fourth : monel  metal,  fifth. 


TRICOLATOR  PATENTED  IN  AUSTRIA 
The  Tricolator  Co.,  New  York,  has  just  been 
informed  that  a new  patent  for  its  tricolator  was 
issued  in  Austria  last  Nov.  25.  It  will  run  for 
15  years. 


A Model  and  Complete  Coffee  Testing  Room  Set  Up  in  the  Burns  Plant 
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Containers  that  Build  Sales 


Some  containers  merely 
“contain”  the  product. 

Canisters  do  far  more  than 
that.  These  “silent  sales- 
men” stand  out  from  the 
other  packages  on  the  deal  - 
er’s shelf — reflect  the  quality 
of  your  product. 

With  their  waterproof  fibre 
body,  their  grease-proof 
parchment  lining  and  their 
tight-fitting  metal  ends,  Can- 
isters keep  the  contents  in 


perfect  condition  — are  ideal 
containers  for  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  cleaning  powders  and 
many  other  dry  products. 

Are  Canisters  expensive? 
Fortunately  not.  With  all 
their  advantages,  Canisters 
cost  considerably  less  than 
any  other  suitable  container. 

We  make  Canisters  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  We  will 
gladly  and  promptly  send 
samples  and  estimates. 


THE  CANISTER  CO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Sales  Office: 

13  Battery  Place,  N.  Y. 


Established  igoo 


Factory: 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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NEW  COFFEE  IMPORTING  FIRM 


Albert  De  Pear  Organizes  Green  Coffee  Business 
with  Offices  on  First  Street,  New  York — Three 
Well  Known  Salesmen  Are  With  Him 


A,  LBERT  DE  PEAR,  who  has  been  in  the 
* * green-coffee  business  in  New  York  City  for 
the  past  26  years,  has  entered  jobbing  on  his  own 
account,  operating  un- 
der his  own  name,  with 
offices  at  87  Front  St* 

He  started  in  the  cof- 
fee trade  with  Wells 
Bros,  in  1896,  and  was 
with  them  for  13  years, 
when  he  joined  Davison 
& Murphy  for  a decade. 

Two  years  ago  he  be- 
came manager  of  the 
Sasco  Coffee  Co. 

Nelson  Hendrickson 
and  Benjamin  Levy, 
formerly  of  the  latter 
company,  have  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  De  Pear  ; 
also  Harry  Leich.  Mr.  Leich  was  a partner  with 
Fred  P.  Gordon  & Co.,  New  York  coffee  brokers, 
with  whom  he  started  22  years  ago,  prior  to 
when  he  was  with  Williams,  Russell  & Co.  for  a 
year.  Mr.  Hendrickson  has  been  with  Sasco  Cof- 
fee Co.  for  two  years,  and  before  then  was  in 
the  employ  of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.  for  eight  years. 
Mr.  Levy  was  with  Sasco  Coffee  Co.  for  10  years. 

Mr.  De  Pear  enjoys  a fine  reputation  in  the 
trade.  He  is  a member  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
& Sugar  Exchange. 


KLAUBER-WANGENHEIM’S  GROWTH 
The  Klauber-Wangenheim  Co.,  coffee  roaster, 
has  made  numerous  changes  in  its  plant  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  including  the  installation  of  a new 
No.  15  (300-pound)  Burns  Jubilee  roaster,  with 
flex-arm  cooler  and  Stoner,  bucket  elevator,  etc. 

R.  H.  Smith,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Andre- 
sen-Ryan  Coffee  Co.,  Duluth,  is  in  charge  of  the 
coffee  and  tea  department  of  the  San  Diego  firm. 


FEIKER  LEAVES  THE  GOVERNMENT 
F.  M.  Feiker,  vice  president  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  who  was  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  help  Secretary  Hoover  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Commerce  several  months  ago,  has 
resigned,  after  having  instituted  numerous  im- 
provements for  the  good  of  the  trades.  For  con- 
sulting purposes  he  will  be  a special  agent  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  & Domestic  Commerce. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

John  M.  Driver,  formerly  associated  with 
Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  who  recently  established 
a business  of  his  own,  operating  under  the  name 
of  John.  M.  Driver  & Co.,  at  55th  and  Hunter 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  reports  that  he  is  making  ex- 
cellent progress.  He  is  specializing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  bags,  paying  particular  attention 
to  glassine  bags.  The  plant  has  a floor  space 
of  15,000  square  feet,  and  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  machines  for  printing  paper  products. 

Joseph  Martinson,  coffee  roaster  and  importer, 
New  York,  is  moving  from  25  Old  Slip  to  -85 
Water  St.  He  is  installing  much  new  equipment, 
including  a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with  tiplex 
cooler  and  stoner,  two  No.  12  Burns  coffee-grind- 
ing mills,  storage  bins,  etc. 

H.  Koch  & Co.  are  new  wholesale  grocers  at 
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Yours  may  be  the  best  coffee — but 


when  it  is  displayed  by  your  retail 
distributor,  his  customers  do  not  see 
your  cofee.  What  the  Retailer  dis- 
plays— and  consumers  see — is  a 
series  of  containers  in  which  various 
brands  of  coffee  are  packed. 

The  quality  of  your  coffee  does  the 
business — once  it  has  reached  the  cup . 
But  people  must  be  tempted  to  try 
your  product  once  before  you  can 
cash  in  on  its  quality.  Merely  to 
hold  present  trade  isn’t  enough ; 
every  growing  business  must  con- 
stantly reach  out  after  nerv  customers. 

And  new  customers  select  packages 
— not  coffee.  The  most  appealing 

package,  at  the  right  price,  usually 
wins. 


If  you  haven’t  actually  seen  &ie  UNION 
DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG,  completely 

filled,  sealed,  and  ready  for  the  retail  shelves, 
we  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  placing  one 
in  your  hands.  A postal,  giving  your  name 
and  address,  is  all  we  require. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Selling  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 
GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Newark,  . N_  J.,  incorporated  with  $250,000  by 
William  Greenfield,  Louis  Koch,  and  William  F. 
Koch. 

Arnheim  Bros.,  tea  and  coffee  dealers  at  Mil- 
waukee, are  installing  a Monitor  roaster. 

The  K.  I.  Herman  Chemical  Corp.,  Chicago, 
has  been  started  by  K.  I.  Herman  of  the  Mid 
West  Box  Co.  and  George  J.  Kroeck  of  the 
Kroeck  Paper  Box  Co.  to  make  paper  maker’s 
alum. 

Birdsong  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  added  an 
all-steel  Lambert  peanut  blancher. 

The  Hellenic  Stemma  Coffee  Co.,  Salem,  Mass., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  by 
Apostolos  D.,  Anastasios,  and  John  D.  Yeanna- 
kopoulos. 

Newmark  Bros.,  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  deal- 
ers, Los  Angeles,  have  bought  another  No.  1 
Burns  granulator  with  chaff  remover. 

The  National  Cocoa  Mills,  New  York,  have 
been  found  guilty  of  having  shipped  adulterated 
and  misbranded  cocoa  into  Louisiana. 

The  DeYoung  Coffee  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
is  outfitting  its  new  plant  with  Monitor  roaster, 
cooler,  and  stoner. 

D.  A.  Riley  & Co.,  Boston  dealers  in  teas, 
coffees,  and  cocoa,  have  changed  their  address 
from  94  Blackstone  St.  to  55  Washington  St.  N. 

The  Lance  Packing  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has 
installed  a Lambert  new  model  peanut  blancher. 

I.  A.  Wood,  Los  Angeles  importer,  exporter, 
and  broker  in  teas,  coffees,  and  rice,  has  changed 
his  address  from  335  Central  Ave.  to  941  East 
3rd  St. 

K.  M.  Bour,  formerly  at  Detroit,  has  opened 
a new  store  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  installed  a 
Burns  No.  7 roasting  outfit  of  half-bag  capacity. 

The  Mohawk  Stores  Co.,  chain  stores,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  at  Dover,  Del.,  by  S.  L. 
Sampson  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  L.  A.  Williamson 
and  L.  Hunt  of  Elizabeth,  Del. 

The  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich., 
has  shipped  a new  model  peanut  blancher  to  Jo- 
seph Dufresne  of  Joliet,  Quebec,  and  a blancher 
and  peanut  roaster  to  Bonbons  Candiac,  Ltd. 

The  E.  D.  Briggs  Co.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
wholesale  grocer,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$25,000  by  E.  D.  Briggs,  M.  J.  Miller,  and  J.  H. 
Graham. 

The  Kellum  Co.,  Kansas  City,  is  installing  a 
No.  2 coffee  roaster  blender. 

The  Laird  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  put 
in  a 500-pound  Jubilee  coffee  roaster,  with  auxil- 
iary equipment,  No.  12  grinding  mill,  etc. 

The  Cardon  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by  J.  G. 
Cardon,  R.  R.  Welch,  and  F.  Hagen  Jr. 

The  Pond  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  added 
two-bag  peanut  roasting  apparatus,  new  model 
steel  blancher,  and  a bur-stone  peanut-butter  mill, 
all  of  Lambert  manufacture.  Similar  equipment 
was  sold  to  the  H.  C.  Derby  Co.,  New  York,  an 
affiliant  of  the  other. 

M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  have 
established  new  offices  and  a coffee-roasting  plant 
at  848  Traction  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  J.  J.  Hogan  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  ^ in- 
stalling a Monitor  two-cylinder  sample  coffee 
roaster. 

Col.  C.  C.  Mengel  has  retired  as  president  and 
become  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mengel 
Co.,  a box  concern  at  Louisville.  Arthur  D. 
Allen  is  the  new  president,  and  Claude  E.  Harris 
the  secretary. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  manufacturers  and  distributers 
of  Astor  coffee,  have  added  a Burns  No.  4 green- 
coffee  separator. 

The  Mate  Corp.  of  America,  Huntington,  N.  Y.J 
has  been  incorporated  with  $350,000  by  F.  P.  J. 
Crowley,  T.  J.  Doran,  and  H.  Quick. 

The  Keeley  Ice  'Cream  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
added  a Lambert  peanut  blancher. 

The  Manhattan  Piggly  Wiggly  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $3,- 
500,000  to  $9,000,000. 

The  Wm.  Boardman  & Sons  Co.,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  has  purchased  more  Monitor  coffee-roasting 
machinery. 

The  M.  Self  Serve  Grocery  Stores,  with  $1,- 
000,000,  have  been  incorporated  at  Dover,  Del., 
by  W.  M.  Campbell,  H.  W.  Cox,  and  W.  W. 
Smith  of  Seattle. 

J.  B.  Renaud  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Que- 
bec, have  put  in  a Burns  No.  6 (one-bag)  coffee 
roaster  with  revolving  cooler  and  stoner  and  a 
Burns  No.  12  grinding  mill. 

The  Central  American  Plantations  Corp.,  coffee, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $2,- 
000,000. 

The  Whole-sum  Products  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  installed  a new  Lambert  peanut  blancher. 

The  Piggly-Wiggly-Fairfield,  groceries,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $150,000 
capital. 

The  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  O.,  has  exported 
a No.  8 Monitor  brush  coffee  milling  machine  to 
Brazil. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores,  Inc.,  are  reported 
to  have  had  sales  of  $30,204,420  last  year,  a gain 
of  $806,598  over  1920. 

Atwood  & Co.  have  opened  a new  coffee  plant 
at  Ave.  N and  12th  St.,  Minneapolis,  and  installed 
another  Burns  No.  1 granulator  and  chaff  remover. 

The  Early  Coffee  Co.,  Denver,  has  bought  the 
three-story  building  at  1613-19  Market  St.,  that 
city. 

J.  D.  Roszell,  Peoria,  111.,  has  bought  a new 
peanut  roasting  and  blanching  outfit  from  the 
Lambert  Machine  Co. 

The  National  Spice  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $6,000  to  $26, 000. 

Kirangelos  & Mitjes  have  opened  a retail  coffee 
business  at  312  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  and 
installed  a Burns  Challenge  pulverizer. 

A petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against 
the  Rose  Tea  Co.,  Boston.  . 

The  E.  W.  Harrington  Coffee  Co.,  which  re- 
cently started  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  has  installed  a 
Burns  300-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with  flex-arm 
cooler  and  stoner,  also  a No.  12  grinding  mill. 

The  Swansdown  Coffee  Co.  is  reported  having 
been  incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $1,100,000 
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HIGH-GRADE 


CARTONS 


We  specialize  in  high  grade  cartons  made 
from  patent  coated  board. 

Packers  of  coffee,  tea,  spices  and  food 
products  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
investigate  our  facilities. 

We  maintain  our  own  board  mills  with  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  day  and  a carton 
factory  of  50  tons’  output  per  day. 

When  you  are  next  in  the  market  we 
would  be  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  quoting  you  on  quality  cartons,  and 
sending  you  sanples  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready manufactured  for  other  users. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 

“We  Make  the  Board 
We  Make  the  Cartons” 
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capital  by  T.  L.  Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce,  and  C.  H. 
Blaske. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons  report  these  recent  buyers 
of  their  new  No.  12  coffee-grinding  mill : Cheek  - 

Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn;  John  Hoffman  & 
Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee ; Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Coffee 
Co. ; W.  S.  Quinby  Co.,  Boston ; A.  L.  Parks 
Tea  Co.,  Boston ; Continental  Coffee  Co.,  Chicago ; 
Janney-Marshall  Co.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ; Frank 
A.  Wesner  & Son,  Philadelphia;  General  Coffee 
& Tea  Co.,  Baltimore ; Macgowan  Coffee  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Maltop  Co.,  Buffalo;  C.  Lacas 
& Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

The  United  Stores  Co.,  chain  stores,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $400,000  capital. 

The  Pacific  Coffee  Stores,  Los  Angeles,  have 
installed  an  electric  one-bag  peanut-roasting  out- 
fit and  new  blancher  of  Lambert  Machine  Co. 
manufacture. 

The  Pantry  Self  Serve  chain  concern  is  open- 
ing 15  stores  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  The 
head  of  the  company  is  E.  A.  Erickson,  former 
buyer  and  manager  for  the  Piggly  Wiggly  stores. 

Francis  H.  Leggett  & Co.,  New  York  whole- 
sale grocers,  are  installing  four  more  No.  1 Burns 
coffee  granulators  with  elevators,  conveyors,  etc. 

Victor  M.  Rubio,  formerly  with  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  New  York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  A.  Nones  & 
Co.,  90  West  Broadway. 

The  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sweets  Co.,  has  added  a 
new  Lambert  peanut  blancher. 

Otto  Muhlbauer  & Co.,  grocers,  Brooklyn,  have 
been  incorporated  with  $200,000. 

Charles  Hewitt  & Sons  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la., 
is  installing  a Burns  peanut  butter  mill. 

J.  R.  Smith  & Son,  wholesale  grocers  of  Pa- 
ducah, Ky.,  were  burned  out  recently;  loss, 
$150,000 

Martin  Bros.  & Co.,  Denver,  have  put  in  a 
Lambert  peanut-cooking  device. 

C.  H.  Lewis  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  St.  Louis  auxiliary 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation, 

William  A.  Sachs,  Philadelphia,  has  bought  a 
one-bag  peanut  roaster  and  a new  blancher  from 
the  Lambert  Machine  Co. 

The  Hutson  Wholesale  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000. 

The  Oliver-Pinnie  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
bought  a Burns  peanut  roaster  of  four-bags’  ca- 
pacity at  a charge. 

Miner  & Gills,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  have  bought 
a lot  to  enlarge  their  coffee-roasting  business. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  installed 
a large  Lambert  peanut-butter  mill,  making  three 
of  this  type  and  several  small  ones  in  use. 

The  National  Tea  Co.,  1000  Crosby  St.,  Boston, 
suffered  the  mutilation  of  $60,000  in  currency  by 
burglars  last  month,  which  was  ground  into 
powder  by  explosives. 

The  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Wholesale  Grocer  Co. 
has  installed  a Burns  split-nut  blancher  and  pea- 
nut grinding  mill. 

The  Cordoba  Coffee  Co.  of  Toronto  has  leased 


the  ground  floor  at  412  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Enrique  Garcia,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  has  bought 
a one-bag  Lambert  coffee- roasting  outfit. 

The  Standard  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  has  opened  a New  York  office  at 
26  Cortlandt  St.,  with  George  F.  Brown  in  charge. 

The  Clyce  Coffee  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  in- 
stalled a complete  Lambert  coffee-roasting  plant. 

The  Jett  & Wood  Mercantile  Co.,  Wichita, 
Ivan.,  is  reported  to  have  imported  500,000  pounds 
of  coffee  last  year.  It  sells  the  Harvest  Home, 
Jettwood,  Bar-B-Q,  and  Southwest  brands. 

The  Jackson-Crouch  Coffee  Co.,  Vicksburg, 
Tenn.,  has  installed  a No.  1 class  A Lambert  cof- 
fee-roasting plant. 

Sales  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  last  year  are 
reported  as  $17,386,890,  against  $20,528,241  in 
1920. 

The  Conklin  Coffee  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  oper- 
ating a No.  1 class  A Lambert  roasting  plant  in 
its  new  factory. 

James  A.  Metcalf  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation, with  headquarters  at  428  Grant  Build- 
ing, Atlanta. 

R.  Whitfield,  Slidell,  La.,  has  added  a Lambert 
coffee-roasting  outfit  to  his  plant. 

New  members  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association  are  Diamond,  Mc- 
Donnell & Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  Northwest  Fruit 
Products  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. ; Charles  Gulden,  Inc., 
New  York;  Eline’s,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Dayton,  O.,  Spice  Co.  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $1,000,000. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York,  manufacturers  and 
distributers  of  Astor  coffee,  have  opened  a branch 
at  604  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  where  coffee  will 
be  roasted  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of 
Edward  W.  Koch. 

The  Perfect  Vacuum  Canning  Co.,  New  York, 
has  received  an  order  from  Brooke,  Bond  & Co. 
of  London  for  equipment  to  be  installed  in  the 
Colombo  plan  of  the  same  kind  used  in  its  Cal- 
cutta branch.  These  have  ordered  vacuum 
machinery  for  coffee : Hammond  Far-East  Co., 

Boston ; Blodgett  & Beckley  Co.,  Toledo ; Makas- 
kar  Mills,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A shipment  of  cocoa  sent  from  Africa  to  New 
York  by  Alexander  Roberts  & Co.  was  condemned 
by  the  government  on  the  ground  of  adulteration 
and  released  under  bond  to  the  Chocolate  Refiners, 
Inc.,  of  Mansfield,  Mass. 

William  L:  Korbin,  who  has  been  a coffee 
broker  at  98  Front  St.,  New  York,  has  formed 
a partnership  with  Raymond  E.  Deininger  and 
Joseph  F.  Vesce  under  the  name  of  William  L. 
Korbin  & Co.  Mr.  Deininger  was  formerly  with 
Edward  Bleecker  of  this  city  and  Mr.  Vesce  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Korbin  since  the  latter 
started  in  the  brokerage  business. 

The  Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  formerly 
at  134  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  now  in 
its  new  building  at  5520  2d  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \ .. 
where  it  has  larger  space  and  improved  manu- 
facturing facilities.  The  offices  of  the  company 
have  been  moved  to  50  Church  St.,  in  New 
York  City. 
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THE  above  plants  located  in 
Brooklyn,  Nashville,  Houston, 
Jacksonville  and  Richmond,  all 
of  modern  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, have  been  built  by  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  COFFEE,  “Good  to  the  last 
drop,”  the  biggest  selling  high  grade 
coffee  in  the  world.  The  knowledge 
gained  by  nearly  fifty  years’  study  of 
coffees  has  produced  it.  Accounts  of 
jobbing  trade  solicited. 


“Good 
to  the 

Last  Drop" 


“GOOD 
to  the 

Last  Drop” 


J 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

c In  this  department  problems  concerning  sugar  will  be  discussed 
and  news  presented  that  is  of  interest  to  both  refiners  and  dis- 
tributers of  this  product. 
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THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 


Supply  and  Demand  Will  Now  Determine  Price, 
Says  Chief  of  Government  Foodstuffs  Divi- 
sion, and  Artificial  Control  Is  Gone 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Jan.  23,  1922. 

THE  following  analysis  of  the  American 
sugar  situation  was  issued  today  by  Edward 
G.  Montgomery,  chief  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division, 
Department  of  Commerce: 

“The  world  sugar  market  has  followed  a very 
uncertain  course  during  the  last  two  years.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  the  sugar  prices  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  world  were  under  joint  international 
control,  and  western-hemisphere  sugars  were  ad- 
ministered through  the  Sugar . Equalization  Board. 

“The  previous  administration  decided  not  to 
continue  the  operations  of  this  board  beyond  dis- 
tribution of  the  1919  crop,  and  immediately  there- 
after large  speculative  operations  began  with  most 
disastrous  results;  whereas  during  the  period  of 
great  stress  of  the  war  sugar  was  maintained  at 
prices  that  dealt  fairly  with  both  producer  and 
consumer.  The  control  was  obviously  dissolved 
too  early  in  view  of  the  enormous  disturbance  to 
both  production  and  consumption.  The  loss  to  the 
American  consumer  amounted  to  _ several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  and  was  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  a crash  which  has  done  infinite  injury 
to  the  sugar  producers  themselves. 

The  1920  and  1921  Disturbance 
“At  the  close  of  the  war  sugar  production  was 
something  like  2,000,000  tons  below  prewar  fig- 
ures. Consumption  had  also  dropped,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing  how  soon  consumption 
would  increase  and  pass  production.  The  prin- 
cipal change  as  a result  of  the  war  was  the^greai 
reduction  in  beet-sugar  production  in  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  cane-sugar  production  in 
Cuba.  As  a result  of  the  situation,  there  was 
much  uncertainty  as  to  supply  and  demand,  and 
prices  soared  to  an  almost  unheard-of  height  in 
1920,  when  the  wholesale  price  of  granulated 
sugar  in  New  York  reached  26.50c  a pound  in 
May  and  June. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was 
no  real  shortage  of  sugar  in  the  world,  and  we 
had  first  a rapidly  declining  market  and  then  a 
long,  steady  decline,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at 
the  end  of  December,  1921,  when  Cuban  raw  was 
quoted  c.  and  f.  New  York  at  1.75c.  a pound  and 
granulated  as  low  as  4.80c. 


Effort  to  Stabilize  Cuban  Raw  Sugar 

“The  most  depressing  market  condition  toward 
the  end  of  1921  was  the  large  stock  of  unsold  raw 
sugar  in  Cuba.  This  was  produced  at  a high 
price,  and  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  sustain  the  price  of  Cuban 
raw.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  was  the 
appointment,  in  February,  1921,  of  the  Cuban 
Sugar  Commission,  which  took  over  practically 
the  whole  1921  crop  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
market. 

“Doubtless  this  had  some  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  market,  but  the  fact  that  Cuban  raw  was  fre- 
quently underbid  resulted  in  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  sugar  from  other  sources, 
such  as  Java,  which  normally  does  not  reach  this 
market  in  large  quantities. 

“At  the  end  of  1921  there  were  estimated  to  be 
in  Cuba  1,200,000  tons  of  old  sugar,  as  against  a 
normal  carry-over  of  less  than  100,000  tons.  It 
was  known  that  this  sugar  had  been  financed 
largely  by  American  bankers;  and,  with  prospects 
of  the  Sugar  Commission  going  out  on  the  1st  of 
January,  fhere  was  much  speculation  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  sugar  market  in  case  it  was 
decided  to  liquidate  this  sugar  and  throw  it  on 
the  market.  Moreover,  the  Cuban  mills  began 
grinding  the  new  crop  in  December,  with  enough 
cane  in  sight  to  produce  3,750,000  tons  if  all  the 
cane  crop  should  be  worked  out.  This  situation 
produced  a great  depression  on  the  sugar  market 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1921. 

Prospects  for  Absorption  of  Surplus 

“However,  a careful  survey  of  the  world  sugar 
situation  indicates  that,  if  Cuba  does  not  produce 
above  3,000,000  tons  this  year,  there  is  fair  pros- 
pect that  the  present  surplus  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  end  of  1922,  with  a world  carry-over  that  will 
be  not  far  from  normal.  The  following  figures 
are  a comparison  between  the  prewar  carry-over, 
production,  and  consumption  and  those  of  1921 
and  1922. 

Carry-over,  % Estimated  Final 

First  Estimated  Con-  Carry-over, 

of  Year  Production  sumption  End  of  Year 
Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Prewar 750,000  17,500,000  17,500,000  750,000 

1921  1,216,000  16,509,000  16,024,000  1,700,000 

1922o  1,700,000  615, 887,000  16,500,000  cl, 000, 000 

a Estimated.  * 

b Assuming  estimated  decrease  of  1,000,000  tons  in  cane 
sugar,  as  reported  bv  Willett  & Gray. 

c The  apparent  carry-over  of  1,000,000  tons  may  properly 
be  reduced  bv  the  estimated  deficiency  of  400,000  tons  in 
invisible  stocks,  which  would  leave  a carry-over  at  the  end 
of  1922  of  only  600,000  tons. 

“The  foregoing  table  is  based  on  the  best  figures 
available  at  present,  assuming  that  Cuba  will 
produce  only  3.000,000  tons  this  year.  Any  in- 
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The  Finest  Containers  for 
Fine  Teas  and  Coffees 


Aroma  and  flavor  cannot  escape  from  Heekin  lithographed 
cans.  For  these  cans  are  air  tight.  They  keep  tea  and  coffee  in 
perfect  condition  until  the  last  spoonful  is  used. 

And  Heekin  Cans  are  the  most  beautiful  of  tea  and  coffee  con- 
tainers. They  are  handsomely  lithographed  in  colors.  Any 
design  in  any  color  combination  can  be  reproduced.  Your  label 
can  be  lithographed  on  every  can.  And  there  is  no  chance  for  it 
to  come  off,  tear  or  become  obliterated.  The  label  is  a part  of  the 
can  itself.  Heekin  Cans  do  not  soil  easily. 

These  are  the  toughest,  strongest  cans  made.  They  protect 
your,  goods  in  shipment  and  in  storage.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments and  we  will  send  you  a sample  can  and  full  particulars. 


Look  for  this  trade-mark  on  the 
bottom  of  every  Heekin  Can 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  and  6TH  STREETS  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This. Issue  for  Further  Information 
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creased  production  on  the  part  of  Cuba  or  other 
producing  areas,  of  course,  will  increase  the  carry- 
•over  for  next  year. 

Shortage  in  Invisible  Stocks 

“At  the  end  of  December  a careful  inquiry  in 
the  trade  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  “invisible”  stocks  or  supplies  usually 
held  by  warehouses  and  wholesalers.  During 
1918,  when  exact  estimates  of  invisible  stocks 
were  made,  they  were  found  to  vary  from  200,000 
to  900,000  tons,  with  a normal  of  about  600,000 
tons.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  exact  figures  on 
invisible  stocks  at  present;  but  all  estimates  were 
very  low,  apparently  300,000  to  400,000  tons  below 
normal. 

“This  is  a situation  naturally  growing  out  of  a 
steadily  declining  market.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  markets  decline  the  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  wholesale,  jobbing,  and  retail  trade  become 
low  owing  to  the  expectation  that  prices  will  fall 
further,  and  the  natural  tendency  is  to  buy  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis.  With  a rising  market,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  stocks  become  large  owing  to 
the  attempt  to  anticipate  the  market. 

“A  rise  in  the  market  at  present  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a quick  absorption  of  perhaps 
a half-million  tons  in  the  stocks  of  the  country. 
Reports  from  England  show  that  the  invisible 
- stock  is  very  low  in  that  country  also,  being  esti- 
mated by  different  authorities  at  100,000  to  200,- 
000  tons  below  normal.  Presumably  the  same 
condition  exists  in  other  countries. 

Reasons  for  Expecting  Improvement 

“There  is  no  way  of  estimating  accurately  just 
how  much  consumption  should  increase  as  a re- 
sult of  low  prices.  We  know,  however,  that  con- 
sumption does  adjust  itself,  within  certain  limits, 
according  to  price.  The  very  high  prices  of  1920 
undoubtedly  had  a tendency  to  reduce  consump- 
tion, as  people  soon  discovered  ways  of  economiz- 
ing on  high-priced  commodities.  Conversely,  the 
relatively  low  price  of  sugar,  which  is  now  reach- 
ing the  public  through  lower  retail  prices,  will  re- 
sult in  increased  consumption,  which  will  be  felt 
before  the  end  of  1922. 

"If  we  take  this  into  consideration,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  probable  carry-over  will  be  re- 
duced to  normal  by  the  end  of  1922,  there  is  sound 
reason  to  expect  that  sugar  prices  should  stabilize 
and  gradually  register  some  improvement. 

“There  is  now  no  artificial  control  on  the  sugar 
market,  for  practically  the  first  time  since  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  henceforth  determine  the  price  of  sugar. 
There  was  actual  public  concern  over  the  prospect 
of  a crash  in  the  Cuban  sugar  market,  lest  it 
might  result  in  a very  small  Cuban  production 
this  year,  because  of  difficulty  in  finding  money 
for  the  new  crop,  which  must  be  largely  financed 
in  advance. 


“The  fact  that  there  is  prospect  of  a stable  mar- 
ket has  enabled  bankers  who  hold  money  against 
the  old  Cuban  sugar  crop  to  carry  it  safely  and 
to  advance  sufficient  money  on  the  new  crop  to 
guarantee  practically  all  the  Cuban  sugar  that  can 
be  produced  at  a reasonable  price. 

Summary  of  Sugar  Situation 

“The  following  conclusions  as  to  the  sugar  situ- 
ation were  issued  by  the  department  6n  the  9th 
instant : 

“1.  There  is  an  abnormal  ‘visible’  world  surplus  of 
sugar,  amounting  to  about  1,200,000  tens,  all  congested 
in  the  western  hemisphere. 

“2.  The  ‘invisible’  stock — that  is,  sugar  in  the  hands  of 
distributing  trades,  wholesale  and  retail — is  far  below 
normal.  The  amiunt  cf  subnormality  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  300,000  to  400,000  tons,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to 
apprehension  of  further  fall  in  prices. 

“3.  The  probable  world  production  for  1922  is  estimated 
to  be  less  by  from  400,000  to  800,000  tons  than  the  pro- 
duction for  1921. 

“4.  The  consumption  for  1922  is  likely  to  be  larger 
than  in  1921,  and  with  general  economic  recovery  should 
exceed  production  and  thus  absorb  *some  or  all  of  the 
surplus. 

“5.  The  present  price  of  $1.87  for  c.  and  f.  raw  sugar 
is  the  lowest  level  for  20  years,  and  is  below  the  cost  of 
production  about  90%  of  both  domestic  and  Cuban  sugar. 

“6,  This  low  price  of  sugar  has  resulted  not  cnly  from 
the  fear  of  the  large  visible  surplus,  but  also  from  the 
apprehension  of  financial  difficulties  in  the  sugar  market 
that  have  been  current  during  the  past  few  months.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  in  the  falling  market  there  might 
be  forced  realization  of  the  loans  made  against  existing 
surplus  stocks  of  sugar;  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
financing  the  new  Cuban  crop;  that  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Cuban  government  itself  might  not  be  readily 
solved ; that  there  might  be  bankruptcy  among  sugar  pro- 
ducers; that  the  dissolution  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Com- 
mission on  January  1 might  result  in  considerable  liquida- 
tion of  sugar. 

“7.  The  Cuban  Sugar  Commission  was  dissolved  on 
January  1,  and  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  no  appreciable 
forced  liquidation  is  likely  to  take  place.  The  banks  gen- 
erally have  been  well  covered  down  to  the  low  prices  of 
sugar,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  forced  realization. 
There  appears  to  be  sufficient  money  for  financing  the 
new'  crop  wherever  it  can  be  produced  on  a reasonable 
basis  of  cost,  and  the  Cuban  government  seems  to  be  in 
a fair  way  to  solve  its  financial  difficulties. 

“8.  The  market  is  now  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any 
artificial  control,  and  the  present  low'-price  level  manifestly 
cannot  long  continue  without  restricting  the  production 
of  sugar  below  the  world’s  demands  and  again  creating 
high  prices.”- — J. 

AN  ASSOCIATION  50  YEARS  OLD 

The  Grocers’  & Importers’  Exchange  of  Phila- 
delphia celebrated  its  50th  birthday  on  Jan.  25. 
It  was  originally  known  as  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  and  was  incorporated  under  its  pres- 
ent name  in  1879.  It  has  had  the  following 
presidents : . 

Edward  C.  Knight,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  S.  L. 
Kirk,  John  H.  Catherwood,  Francis  B.  Reeves, 
William  M.  Sinclair,  James  Graham,  Solomon 
Smucker  Jr.,  Marvin  E.  Clark,  Jaihes  C.  Martin, 
John  L.  Houh,  Henry  A.  Fry,  Alexander  Hard- 
ing, B.  W.  Andrews,  Benjamin  Reiff,  William  J. 
McCahan,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Victor  L.  Cavanna, 
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Bown  & Callaghan 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
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1538. 
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SUMATRAS,  JAVAS,  MOCHA,  BOGOTAS,  MARACAIBOS,  SANTOS 


SMC 


Qua  lit'* 

TRADE  MARK 

Uniformity  Means  Satisfaction 

We  can  help  you  maintain  the  uniformity  of  your  blends,  by  supplying  you  with  Green 
Coffees  of  uniform  CUP  CHARACTER — if  you  will  give  consideration  to  our  line  of  STAND- 
ARDIZED MILD  COFFEES,  which  we  guarantee  to  be  of  HIGHEST  CUP  QUALITY. 

Matching  coffees  is  our  business — we  devote  our  entire  attention  to  COFFEE  and  nothing 

else. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  proposition,  drop  us  a line  and  permit  us  to  forward  sam- 
ples and  any  additional  information  you  may  desire. 


CORVER  IV/IcEVOY  & C 

•Standardized  ItIild 


OMPANY 

WEES 


118  SOUTH  FRONT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Green  Coffee  Since  1860. 


CUP  QUALITY 
1 


•HIEF  CONSIDERATION 

GUATEMALAS,  CARACAS,  BUCARAMANGAS,  MEXICANS,  ETC. 


Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 

-■  Incorporated 

COFFEE 


IMPORTERS 
107  Front  Street 


JOBBERS 
New  York  City 


328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 
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Frank  Halpen,  John  W.  Cooper,  Wm.  T.  Kirk, 
N.  J.  Schmucker,  Wm.  C.  Halpen,  Francis  B. 
Reeves  Jr.,  Wm.  J.  Young,  Joseph  Thompson, 
Isador  Levin,  Charles  D.  Joyce,  James  Hewitt. 


CANADA  SUGAR  STATISTICS 

1921  1920 

Raw  Tons  Tons 

Stock  raw  Jan.  1 74,559  8,542 

Receipts  of  raw  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31..  266,630  404,059 

Meltings  and  reshipments  raw  Jan. 

1 to  Dec.  31 334,914  338,042 

Stock  Dec.  31 6,275  74,559 

Refined 

Stock  refined  Jan.  1 32,896  16,007 

Granulated  manufactured  Tan.  1 to 

Dec.  31  .' 306,407  311, 7S2 

Yellows  and  brown  manufactured 

Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31 38,545  39,487 

Deliveries  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31 358,446  334,380 

Stock  Dec.  31 19,402  32,896 


UNITED  STATES  SUGAR  FIGURES 

Percapita  Consumption  Rises  to  More  Than  90 
Pounds,  a Gain  of  5%  Over  1920 — Statistics 
of  Stocks,  Imports,  Production,  Etc. 

THE  percapita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  last  year  rose  to  90.4  pounds,  a 
gain  of  5%  over  1920.  “The  year  1921  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  in  which  the  consumption 
of  the  United  States  took  a marked  step  forward 
as  well  as  one  of  financial  stress  in  the  sugar 
trade,”  writes  Merrick  P.  Willett  in  the  American 
Sugar  Bulletin.  He  goes  on: 

“The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  1921  is  found 
to  have  been  4,266,775  tons,  compared  to  4,058,244 
tons  in  1920  and  4,12 6,673  tons  in  1919.  The  in- 
crease over  last  year  was  therefore  208,531  tons, 
and  over  1919,  the  year  of  highest  previous  record, 
140,102  tons.  The  consumption  percapita  passes 
the  90-lb.  mark  this  year  as  a result  of  the  large 
actual  increase  in  consumption.  These  figures  are 
presented  in  terms  of  the  sugar  as  it  was  consumed- 
“Taking  the  sugar  in  the  form  in  which  it 
reached  the  United  States  or  was  produced  in  this 
country,  the  total  consumption  was  4,492,234  tons, 
against  4,272,176  tons  last  year. 

“The  heavy  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1921,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  domestic  beet  sugar,  and  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  previous  year  by  807,772  tons, 
acted  to  discourage  the  import  of  foreign  sugars, 


which  decreased  842,765  tons.  The  decrease  was 
mainly  in  the  import  of  full-duty  sugars. 

“The  consumption  of  Cuban  sugars  at  2,025,538 
tons  was  about  the  same  as  in  1920,  and  the  total 
meltings  of  all  sugars  by  refiners  at  3,604,180  tons 
were  also  about  the  same  in  the  two  years. 

“Refiners  received  more  sugar  from  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  during  1921  than  the 
year  before.  The  total  amount  of  these  consumed 
was  about  1,105,199  tons,  against  892,989,  an  in- 
crease of  212,210  tons,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
total  increase  in  the  year’s  consumption. 

Stocks  and  Exports 

“The  total  stock  of  sugar  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  may 


be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Raw  Sugar:  Tons 

Atlantic  ports  34,276 

New  Orleans  6,971 

San  Francisco  9,398 

Refined  Sugar: 

Atlantic  ports  28,000 

New  Orleans  and  Savannah 18,000 

San  P'rancisco  40,000 

Louisiana  sugars 100,000 

U.  S.  beet  sugar 600,000 


Total  .*... 836,645 


“The  total  exports  during  1921  are  estimated  to 
have  required  510,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  for  their 
production.  They  include  the  reshipment  from  the 
United  States  of  73, OOCk  tons  of  the  full-duty  sugars 
brought  into  this  country  last  year.  The  total  re- 
fined sugar  was  416,881  tons,  compared  to  412,494 
tons  in  1920  and  658,575  tons  in  1919.  The  total 
shipments  from  Atlantic  ports  are  estimated  at 
465,000  tons,  against  376,309  tons  last  year.” 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Bulletin, 
show  the  stocks,  imports,  production,  and  exports 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
figures  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds : 

Stocks  Jan.  1 Imports  Production  Exports 


1921  1,182,883  3,550,996  1,105,000  510,000 

1920  375,111  4,393,861  1,150,471  464,384 

1919  686,582  3,972,993  778,616  712,972 

1918  420,437  3,124,801  961,895  162,481 

1917  743,784  3,176,592  915,720  493,476 


The  following  shows  the  total  tons  of  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  number 
of  pounds  percapita : 

Total  Tons  Pounds 


1921  4,266,775  90.41 

1920  4,058,244  85.99 

1919  4,126,673  87.45 

1918  3,454,586  73.00 

1917  3,717,603  80.57 


LOCATION  SERVICE 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

EXPERIENCE  “^bSSTcoJotSS* AMD* ’spiceS*  0f  COURTESY 


FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 
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Yes  Cooperation  Pays 

* ,ip  i (■■in  i mmmmmmmmmmmm 


THE  growth  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association 
Traffic  Department  proves 

this. 

Every  roaster  who  has  coffee 
coming  through  or  from  New  York 
City,  whether  importations  or  spot 
purchases,  should  realize  that  this 
Association  offers  him,  through  its 
Traffic  Department,  personal  repre- 
sentation in  looking  after  that  coffee. 

We  have  no  axes  to  grind.  We  are 
not  operating  for  profit.  We  are 
thoroughly  posted  on  all  “forward- 
ing” conditions  in  this  port  and  city, 
and  aim  to  secure  for  our  members 
and  the  coffee  trade  generally  the 
best  rates,  the  best  service,  and  to 
give  them  the  best  personal  attention 
in  every  way. 

During  1921  we  handled  80,000 
bags  more  than  in  1920.  Frequent 
reductions  in  rates  were  secured  and 
all  these  were  passed  on  to  our 
patrons.  Our  present  business  pays 
the  minimum  fixed  charges  of  the 


department  which,  however,  is  ca- 
pable of  handling  much  larger 
volume. 

There  are  still  many  roasters  who 
have  not  made  use  of  this  Associa- 
tion Department.  If  they  will  join 
with  us  now,  their  added  volume  will 
help  us  to  secure  still  further  con- 
cessions in  rates,  and  the  addition  of 
business  will  tend  to  decrease  our 
unit  cost  of  operation.  Therefore, 
the  cooperation  we  ask  will  pay  all 
around,  everyone  benefiting  directly. 

It’s  very  easy  to  use  this  depart- 
ment. When  you  buy  “cost  and 
freights,”  include  in  the  purchase 
contract  “Documents  to  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Association.” 

When  you  buy  ex-ship,  ex-store  or 
warehouse,  or  even  F.  O.  B.,  in- 
struct the  seller  to  “Deliver  to  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Association.” 

Notify  us  by  letter  or  post  card  in 
any  case.  We  will  do  all  the  rest, 
do  it  well  and  at  rock  bottom  rates. 


NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 

74  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Traffic  Department,  R.  L.  STOVER,  Manager 
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Ideal  Package 
for  Bulk 

Coffee  and  Spices 

The  fibre  drum  illustrated  in  this  advertisement  is, 
we  believe,  the  best  package  of  its  kind,  ever  pro- 
duced. It  possesses  features  which  make  it  particu- 
larly well  suited  as  a container  for  coffee,  spices, 
cocoa  and  similar  products. 

Among  its  advantages  are  STRENGTH — the 
railroad  requirements  are  exceeded:  UTILITY — it 

is  sift  proof,  also  protects  the  contents  against  mois- 
ture: GOOD  APPEARANCE — it  makes  a fine 

looking  container  of  which  any  packer  may  be  proud:  LOW  PRICE — unexcelled 

manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to  quote  unusually  low  prices. 

May  we  send  you  a circular  which  gives  a full  description  of  these  drums? 


FIBRE  DRUM  CO. 

MANAYUNK  PHILADELPHIA 


Java  Teas  of  Direct  Java  Plantation 
Import  Rubber 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 


Exporters  and  Importers 


BATAVIA 


JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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UNITED  STATES  SUGAR  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  sugar  from  the  United  States  last 
year  amounted  to  416,881  tons  of  2,240  pounds 
each,  a gain  of  only  a little  more  than  1%  over 
1920.  Reexports  wej-e  75,000  tons.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  destinations  of  exports  for 


the  last  three  years  : 

1921 

Tons 

1920 

Tons 

1919 

Tons 

United  Kingdom 

162,524 

117,978 

189,808 

France  

52,891 

155,230 

280,213 

Italy  

22,501 

867 

26,309 

Gibraltar  

6,661 

4,668 

34,032 

Belgium  

493 

4.758 

7,527 

Denmark  

2,460 

2 

4,593 

Finland  

1,203 

101 

5,203 

Germany  

2,232 

955 

328 

Greece  

43,685 

8,985 

22,324 

"Netherlands  

9,574 

5,257 

733 

Norway  

11,035 

30,951 

6,133 

Russia  

415 

705 

1,503 

654 

Serbia  and  Rumania. 

958 

1,578 

Spain  

15,452 

21,203 

25,031 

Switzerland  

32,459 

1,000 

Turkey 

Iceland  

11,102 

132 

7,523 

14,343 

1,213 

11,516 

Mexico  

12,014 

5,327 

Panama  

926 

273 

980 

Argentina  

14,868 

4 

244 

West  Indies 

7,648 

2,281 

1,168 

Uruguay  

Canada  and  Newfound- 

11,943 

184 

14,140 

land  

6,103 

2,827 

1,343 

Philippines  

1,246 

1,598 

1,636 

Asia  

846 

291 

607 

Africa  

7,982 

4,647 

3,100 

Other  countries 

9,987 

1,842 

2,894 

T otal 

416,881 

412,494 

*658,575 

^Includes  toll  shipments  to  Royal 
Sugar  Supply. 

Commission 

on  the 

AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION 


The  production,  consumption,  and  percapita  con- 


sumption 

of  sugar  in 

Australia  have 

been  as  fol- 

lows : 

Production 

, Consumption , 

P.  c. 

Consumption, 

T ons 

T ons 

Pounds 

1916  

....  186,697 

265.648 

, 122 

1917  

. ...  313,530 

274.361 

125 

1918  

. . . 199,388 

278,514 

124 

1919  

...  169,488 

288,445  ' 

123 

1920  

. . . 176,290 

290,183 

121 

NATIONAL  CANNED  FOODS  WEEK 
Those  interested  in  the  sale  of  canned  goods 
throughout  the  country  are  assisting  in  prepara- 
tions for  National  Canned  Foods  Week,  to  be 
celebrated  Mar.  1-8.  The  committee  headquarters 


are  at  1739  H St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  which  will 
cooperate  with  retailers  and  others  to  the  extent 
of  furnishing  window  displays,  streamers,  and 
other  material. 


SUGAR  IN  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
The  following  shows  the  sugar  production  of 
Virgin  Islands  since  the  beginning  of  the  United 
States.  The  annual  yield  continues  about  the  same 
decade  after  decade : 


Tons 

1777  

9,624 

1778  

10,282 

1779  

8,073 

1780  

11,651 

1781  

11,557 

1782  

12,212 

1783  

9,220 

1784  

. 7,930 

1785  

12,431 

1786  

10,255 

1787  

1788  

12,778 

1789  

5,808 

1790  

7,053 

1791  

3,313 

1792  

7,551 

1793  

14,617 

1794  

9,176 

1 79r 

8,552 

1796  

11,214 

Tons 

1797  8,903 

1798  8,770 

1799  12,658 

1800  2,136 

1801  

1802  18,729 

1803  16,326 

1804  14,688 

1805  15,393 

1806  14,604 

1807  17,257 

1835  7,799 

1845  13,684 

1855  7,928 

1865  • 6,115 

1875  7,556 

1885  11,215 

1895  19,836 

1905  13,856 

1915  5,293 


Automatic  Machinery 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


We  design  aud  build  Automatic  Machines  \hat  perform  opera- 
tions of: — Assembling,  Cartoning,  Counting,  Cracking,  Cork- 
ing, Drying,  Developing,  Folding,  Forming,  Filling,  Grading, 
Japanning.  Knitting,  Laundry,  Labelling,  Manufacturing, 
Printing,  Producing.  Packing,  Sewing,  Special  Work,  Stamp- 
ing, Tying,  Wrapping,  and  Weighing. 

An  Automatic  Machine  will  save  time  and  expense  in  the  cost 
of  your  production. 

HERBERT  H.  GILES,  tfLWYo%V0,h  Sl" 


Francis  J.  Nettle 


Maurice  Galliand,  Jr. 


F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO. 

COFFEE  BROKERS 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Quotations  and  samples  sent  on  request 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 


TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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FRANK  E.  CHILDS  & BRO. 

INCORPORATED 

TEA 

IMPORTERS 

79  FRONT  STREET  - NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manager — 0.  W.  BOWEN 


FEDERAL  TIN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative , Chicago  District: 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative , New  England  District: 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CONTAINERS  IN  SERIES  $6,000,000  GAIR  BOND  ISSUE 


Advantages  of  the  Different  Makes  of  Coffee  and 
Tea  Packages  as  They  Are  Set  Forth  by 
Their  Manufacturers 


A S will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
**  tion,  the  Standard  Paper  Co.  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  makes  a wide  variety  of  cartons  for  some 
of  the  best  known  packers  in  the  United  States. 
The  slogan  of  this  concern  is,  “We  make  the 
board — we  make  the  cartons.” 

When  asked  for  particulars  regarding  its  facil- 
ities and  the  things  it  stands  for,  A.  L.  Clark,  sec- 
retary of  the  company,  said : 

“We  say,  here  at  Standard,  that  we  make  our 
customers’  cartons  ‘with  one  eye  on  the  retailer’s 
shelf’ ; which  simply  means  that  we  continually 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a carton  is — or  should 
be — a first-class  salesman.  It  ought  to  stand  out 
in  a crowd.  It  must  be  attractive.  The  brand 
name  should  be  plainly  legible,  and  the  carton 
ought  to  retain  its  smart,  clean-cut  appearance 
until  it  crosses  the  counter. 

“And  we  believe  that  we  are  unusually  well 
equipped  to  create  and  manufacture  cartons  that 
help  sell  the  product.  For  one  thing,  we  operate 
our  own  board  mill,  with  its  high  traditions  of 
quality  and  its  daily  capacity  of  100  tons.  This 
enables  us  to  control  at  all  times  the  consistent 
quality  of  our  board. 

“In  charge  of  our  carton  division  are  men 
with  long  experience  in  creating  and  manufactur- 
ing cartons.  This  plant  has  a capacity  of  50  tons 
of  high-grade  cartons  a day.  Our  equipment, 
facilities,  and  organization  are  such  that  we  can 
handle  the  very  largest  carton  contracts  and  also 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements.” 


GOVERNMENT  PEANUT  INSPECTION 
The  Food  Products  Inspection  Service  of  the 
government  Bureau  of  Markets  & Crop  Estimates 
is  now  prepared  to  inspect  shelled  Spanish  peanuts 
at  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Min- 
neapolis, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  fee  is  $2.50  up  to  half  a carload  and  $4  to  a 
carload. 


Bankers’  Syndicate  Announces  Offering  at  96 % 
and  7.4%  Interest — Net  Earnings  for  Five 
Years  Averaged  $2,275,000 


A,  SYNDICATE  of  New  York  bankers  has  an- 
nounced  an  issue  of  $6,000,000  Robert  Gair 
Co.  first  mortgage,  15-year,  7%  gold  bonds.  The 
offering  is  at  96J4  and  interest  yielding  7.39%. 
Facts  about  the  company’s  business  are  given  by 
the  American  Box  Maker  as  follows : 

The  company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
world  of  paper  containers,  such  as  folding  boxes, 
corrugated  cartons,  fiber  shipping  cases,  and  dis- 
play containers.  It  also  manufactures  paper,  box- 
board,  and  other  package  materials. 

The  company  operates  six  large  plants  at  stra- 
tegic points  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  its  products.  Locations  are  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Quincy,  III.,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  Brooklyn.  Four  of  these  plants 
are  owned  by  it,  two  of  which  are  located  on 
leased  lands.  The  company  also  owns  other  valu- 
able property  and  real  estate. 

The  lands,  buildings,  and  equipment  on  which 
these  bonds  are  to  be  a first  mortgage  have  been 
appraised  at  a sound  value  of  $11,126,000,  or  over 
$2,780  for  each  $1,000  bond.  The  net  tangible 
assets  on  Oct.  31,  1921,  were  in  excess  of  $3,760 
for  each  $1,000  bond  of  this  issue,  after  giving 
effect  to  the  new  financing. 

Combined  net  earnings  of  the  six  plants,  after 
depreciation  and  interest  charges,  and  before  fed- 
eral taxes,  for  the  five  years  ended  Dec.  31,  1920, 
have  averaged  $2,275,000  per  annum,  or  more 
than  eight  times  the  interest  charge  of  $280,000 
on  these  bonds.  In  each  of  these  years  net  earn- 
ings have  been  in  excess  of  $1,500,000.  While 
operations  for  the  year  1921  will  have  resulted  in 
a loss,  current  operations  are  again  on  a profitable 
basis. 


Specimens  of  Cartons  Produced  by  the  Standard  Paper  Co. 
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The  A.  Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Quality  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now* 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 
2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH: 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 


Mr,  Wholesale  Grocer: 


Do  you  realize  the  value  of  a good  Coffee  as  a trade 
winner  for  you?  No  item  that  you  handle  will  hold  a 
Grocer’s  trade  like  a good  Coffee. 


Coffee 

has  proven  a valuable  account  to  many  distributors. 


Good  profits — the  right  kind  of  co-operation, 
force  of  high  class  sales  representatives — liberal  Advertising. 

MARKETED  ONLY  THROUGH  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS.  PACKED  IN  1 LB  AND  3 LB.  TINS. 

Roasted  by  Glendora  Products  Company Wapaen’ 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports,  during  December,  1921,  and  the  twelve  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with 
December,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Total  pounds 

Central  America  . 

Mexico  

West  Indies  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies 
Other  countries  . . 


Coffee 


Dec , 

ember ^ 

, Twelve  Months  Ending  December „ 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

72,7  52,095 

152,775,779 

1,337,564,067 

1,297,439,310 

1,340,9 79,776 

2,324,289 

254,406 

3,394,447 

131,638,695 

159,204,341 

118,607,382 

1,061,392 

29,567,469 

19,519,865 

26,895,034 

903,086 

463,986 

42,013,841 

29,204,674 

15,398,073 

50,044,826 

107,999,288 

787,312,293 

785,810,689 

839,212,388 

15,415,514 

26,327,060 

150,483,853 

194,682,616 

249,123,356 

2,363,531 

5,651,406 

109,777,831 

65,970,954 

59,783,303 

8,570 

101,920 

681,290 

889,633 

2,799,824 

706,429 

4,607,147 

56,312,793 

28,135,083 

12,438,016 

731,444 

3,169,133 

29,776,002 

14,021,455 

16,722,400 

Tea 


Total  pounds 4,198,052  11,161,767  80,962,920  90,246,615  76, 486,766 


United  Kingdom  541,426  990,826  534.647  13,931,1 77  9,224.055 

Canada  178,170  74,015  2,257^12  1,644,840  755,572 

China  460,735  3,405,939  10,557,985  10,624,821  14,639,907 

British  East  Indies 1,301,459  2,329,671  17,376,298  24,686,488  23,012,132 

Dutch  East  Indies 90,845  748,381  9,611,217  6,698,049  5,301.824 

Japan  1,524,703  3,423,647  39,959,916  29,749,891  21,407,284 

Other  countries  100,714  189,288  665,845  2,911,349  2,145,99  2 


Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds  18,322,170  11,409,246  391,397,309  343,666,812  304,817,125 


Portugal  193,511  1,087,271  12,190,057  4,475,315 

United  Kingdom  569,900  1,619,824  7,257,064  13,464,802  11,946,895 

British  West.  Indie* 422,381  1,403,010  30,199,700  34,642,516  53,384,639 

Cuba  543,257  53.882  4,570,691 

Dominican  Republic  385,845  1,170,694  44,665,321  42,998,532  54,872,511 

Haiti  28,795  269,585  4,506.479  2,855,411  2,277,766 

Brazil  6,168,381  10,316  69,990^57  60,577,524  45,000,802 

Ecuador  7,235,631  2,761,836  46,404,529  61,178,384  40,213,802 

Venezuela  82,264  718,143  10,726,250  16,381,647  19,460,033 

British  West  Africa 1,989,500  1,335,259  158,713,898  82,053,130  52,695,436 

Other  countries  1,245,962  1,577,322  17,792,858  17,324,809  15,919,235 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  pounds  101,837  253,014  967,203  1,319,246  1,750,639 


Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds  72,615  52,030  1,150,079  1,239,711  984,374 


Spices 


Total  pounds  

Capsicum — 

Unground  

Ground  

Cassia,  unground  

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmeg,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

All  other  spices 

10,398,598 

56,441,836 

60,918,078 

64,390,326 

84,530 

354.420 

167,279 

32,866 

. ....  215,394 

1,008,312 

279,537 

682,027 

924,109 

560,268 

318,908 

71,378 

388,080 

5,621,206 

1,553,085 

1,160,592 

1,561,212 

8,710,112 

6,150,431 

4,374,217 

1,500,357 

4,098,506 

22,826,245 

6,060,164 

3,659,586 

2,933,775 

6,750,249 

6,249,847 

8,125,415 

1,592,801 

4,218,380 

13,828,183 

13,559,842 

2,127,925 

2,974.541 

5,426,183 

4,362,773 

4,009,943 

1,175,052 

2,978,197 

33,848,840 

7,486,872 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

79,726 

28,310 

5,667,354 

8,703,119 

4,523,841 

Shelled,  pounds  

55,667 

24,179,687 

110,810,316 

35,640,121 

EXPORTS 


Coffee 

C.reen  or  raw,  pounds 1,654,529  1,965,477  28,289,105  34.785,574 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 105,743  148,717  6,062,449  1,971,869 


( Continued  on  page  248) 


33,389,805 

1,183.162 
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A REAL  COFFEE  BREW 

produced  by 

“SILEX”  All  Glass  Coffee  Filter 

Professor  Prescott,  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  says: 

That  his  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  glass  coffee  making 
devices.  The  “Silex”  possesses  all  the  features  necessary  for  making  “PERFECT 
COFFEE  E\  ER\  DAY Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  Full  in- 
formation on  request. 

THE  SILEX  COMPANY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

926  Eastern  Avenue,  Malden,  Mass. 


CO-OPERATION  FOR  PROFIT 

A “Scratch  My  Back  And  I’ll  Scratch 
\ours”  booklet  that  should  be  read  by 
every  Retail  Grocer,  every  Retail  Grocer’s 
Clerk,  every  Wholesale  Grocer  and  every 
Wholesale  Grocer’s  Salesman. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  secure 
greater  co-operation  between  the  Retail 
Grocer,  the  Wholesale  Grocer  and  the 
Manufacturer.  If  you  believe  that  their 
general  interest  is  mutual  and  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together  this  booklet 
will  interest  you  and  if  you  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Grocery  Trade, 
there  is  a copy  of  this  booklet  waiting  for 
you,  free  upon  request. 

Let’s  get  acquainted:  Perhaps  we  can 
help  each  other  to  iron  out  some  of  our 
troubles.  Your  acquaintance  will  be  ap- 
preciated as  I would  like  to  know  per- 
sonally everyone  who  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  grocery' 
products.  At  least  drop  me  a card  today 
giving  your  name  and  address  so  that  we 
may  send  you  “Co-operation  for  Profit,” 
and  we  believe  it  will  lead  to  an  acquaint- 
ance that  will  be  mutually  profitable. 
Address  me  personally,  Lloyd  M.  Skinner, 
President  Skinner  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Omaha.  Nebraska. — Adv. 


BAKER’S 

COCONUT 


all  - ways ! 

2 Kinds  in  Cans  2 Kinds  in  Packages 
THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO.,  PH l LA.- NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  or  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from,  page  246) 
EXPORTS — ( Continued ) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


r- December ■N  f Twelve  Months  Ending  December — 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

Total  value  $314,810  $67,104  $21,380,801  $9,047,918  $1,162,165 

Spices 

Total  value  $40,613  $15,037  $588,462  $516,171  $194,173 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value  $147,629  $46,246  $1,341,656  $1,428,262  $848,017 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds 1,095,803  1,348,232  19,778,490  9,366,434  14,492,652 

n 


DECEMBER  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  1922. — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  December  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total’  of  12,312,961 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  39,809  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details: 


Ceylon  green  

Pingsuey  green  

Country  green  

Japan  

Japan  dust  

Capers  

Scented  orange  pekoe 

Scented  Canton  

Canton  oolong  

Jasmine  tea  

Brick  tea  


Souchong  

Indian  green  

Formosa  oolong  

India  

Congou  

Ceylon  

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 

Java  

Sumatra  


Pounds  Rejected 

Passed  for  Quality.  Total  

460  By  Districts — 

27,540  Boston  

3,076,905  19,233  Chicago  

2,144,493  Puget  Sound  . . . 

85,428  St.  Paul  

1,337,166  San  Francisco  . 

14,519  New  York  

784,092  

5,611  Total  


108,060 

2,581,018 

537,726 

1,478,639 

61,210 

20 

5,232 

46,220 

18,472 

150 


12,312,961 

1,984,396 

147,942 

569,532 

43,408 

1,092,939 

8,474,744 


12,312,961 


720 


160 

4,396 

15^300 

39,809 

20,013 

15,515 

’ 3^681 
600 

39,809 


■III 

Ulllil ^ ' ' - : ■ : : ' : i i .Li  I: 

■ 

m 

■ 

■ 

1 

Salesmen  Wanted 

to  represent  progressive  coffee  roaster  of 
New  York  in  out-of-town  territory.  Every 
facility  afforded  right  men  to  develop 
large  business.  Box  593,  care  of  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

■llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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BUSINEB! 


“I  CAN  OPEN  THE  GATES 

TO  BIGGER,  BETTER  BUSINESS” 


“'JpHE  coming  year  will  loom 
bright  with  bigger,  better 
business  for  the  Coffee  Roasters 
that  take  advantage  of  my  sales 
promotion  plan. 

“It  was  true  last  year.  It  has 
been  true  every  year. 

“You  doubt  it?  Ask  the  Coffee 
Roasters  I’ve  worked  for ! They 
will  tell  you  that  I bring  results 
they  thought  impossible. 

“Why  is  my  plan  better?  Why 
am  I so  sure  of  Myself?  Because 


I give  the  people  what  they 
want.  I know  people;  how  to  ap- 
peal to  them ; how  to  make  them 
respond  to  my  appeal.  And  my 
records  prove  it ! 

“What  do  my  services  cost? 
Nothing!  The  results  automa- 
tically take  care  of  that. 

“You  are  willing  to  be  shown? 
That’s  all  I ask.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  I’ll  gladly  send  you 
complete  details.” 

THE  SAXON  CHINA  C0.,Sebring,0. 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW! 


The  Sales  Promotion  Man,  T.&C.T.J.-Feb. 

The  Saxon  China  Co.,  Sebring,  O. 

Without  obligation  you  may  send  me  details  of  how  your  plan 
will  increase  our  business. 

Signed  

Firm  Name  

Street  

City  State 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

As  of  February  10,  1922 

Prices  to  Wholesalers 


Santos 

7 

1154 

1154 

“ 

6 

12 

12 

“ 

5 

1254 

1254 

4 

1254 

1224 

U 

3 

1224 

13 

0 

13 

1354 

Rio 

7 

ii 

6 

9Vh 

a 

5 . . . 

954 

it 

4 

95/g 

No  Rio  Cup 

n 

3 

9V& 

Selections 

tt 

2 

1054 

Green  Coffee, 


Maracaibo — 
Truxillos 

Bocono  

Tovar  

Merida  

do  washed. 
Cucuta — 
Ordinary 
Fair  to  good.. 
Prime  to  cho. 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  

do  washed . 
Porto  Cabello. 
do  washed. 
Colombian — 

Ocana  

IBucaramanga. 

I'Tolima 

JBogota  

IMedellin  . . . 
iManizales  . . . 
Mexican — 

Cordoba  

do  washed. 
Coatepec  . . . . 

do  washed. 
•Oaxaca 

*do  washed, 
Costa  Rica — 
Common 
Fair  to  good. 
Prime  to  cho. 


10^2@ 

1054  @11  54 
1054  @ 11 54 
1 1 54  @ 1254 
13  @15 


Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

San  Salvador.  1 1 54 @ 1254 
do  washed . 1 2 54  @ 1454 
Nicaragua  ...11  @ 1 1 54 

do  washed.  1254  @14 
Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....  9 54  @ 10'54 
Fair  to  good.  1 3 54  @ 1454 
Prime  to  cho. 15  @1554 

Unwashed  ...11  @11 54 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...11  @12 

Washed  1354 @1554 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  12  @1454 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....10  @ — 

G’d  ordinary . 1054  @ — 


1054@ 

11 54  @ 12 

13  @14 


1054  @11 
13  ^7®  1554 

1054  @1054 
12  54  @ 1 454 


1054  @13 
1 1 54  @ 1 5 54 
14  @15 

954  @1554 
1 0 54  @ 16  54 
10  @16 


11  @1154 

13  @1554 

12  @1254 
1354  @ 1654 
1154  @12 

13  @15 


954  @1054 
14  @15 

1554  @1654 


Washed  12 

East  India — 
Padang  Int. . . 22 

Fancies  25 

Abyssinian  . . 
Macassar  ....22 

Java  22 

Mocha — small.  1 6 
Liberian — 

•Straits  9 

•Surinam  ...  9 
Pamanokin  ..12 


1354 


@24 

@29 


@24 

@24 

1854 


@1054 

@11 

@14 


•Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
^Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 
Imperial — 

Firsts  30 

Seconds  ...  .25 
Thirds  20 


Formosa — 

Fair  20' 

Good  21 

Superior  ....24 

Fine  2S 

Finest  32 

Choice  38 

Choicest  ....53 


@22 
@27 
@32 
@ 37 


@35 

@26 

@24 


@65 


PTNGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 
Pinheads  ....42 

Firsts  30 

Seconds 24 

Thirds  19 

Imperial — 

Firsts  27 

Seconds  22 

Thirds  17 


Young  Hyson — 

Extra  45 

Firsts  37 

Seconds  ....20 
Thirds  18 


@55 

@40 

@35 

@19 


@43 

@32 

@26 

@21 


Hyson — 

Seconds 13 


@28 

@23 

@18 


Japan- 

Basket  fired. .32 
Pan  fired.. . . .28 


@50 

@50 


COUNTRY  GREF.N 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  50  @53 

Firsts  38  @42 

Seconds 35  @37 


Congou — 

Common  ....  12 

Good  15 

Superior  ....  19 
Fine  to  finest. 20 
Choice  to 
choicest  ...  36 


@13 

@17 

@28 

@30 


@45 


India  & Ceylon — Line  Prices 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Htasil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


Indian — 
Pekoe 

souc’g.20 

@22 

Dar  jeering — 

Pekoe  35 

@45 

Pekoe 

22 

@24 

Orange  pekoe.45 

@70 

Orange 

pekoe.  24 

@40 

Flowry  or’ge.75 

@$1 

Ceylon — 
Pekoe 

souc’g.20 

@22 

Java — 

Pekoe  souc’g.17 

@19 

Pekoe 

24 

@40 

Pekoe  20 

@25 

Orange 

pekce.28 

@50 

Orange  pekoe.23 

@30 

SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 


,10 


@1054 

@ 


754  @ 7 54 


Singapore  . , 

Acheen  A. . 

Acheen  B . . 

Acheen  C.  . 

Lampong 
Heavy — 

Aleppy  954  @ 934 

Tellicherry  ..  924  @1054 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...13)4 @14 

Penang  @ 

Muntok  .....15  @15^4 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ....31  @32 

Japan,  Chill.  38  @40 

Paprika  17  @26 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....3254  @34 
•Amboyna  . . @ 

Penang  — @ — 


454®  4)4 


@21 


Pimento 
Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls.. 25  @30 

China,  rolls  7 @754 

do,  sell,  bk.  4%  @ 554 
Kawangsi  ...  9 @954 

Batavia,  ext. . 1 1 54  @1154 
do  short  stk.  10  @1054 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  14 

Ginger — 

Japan  954 

Cochin — ABC.  12 

do  D 

Lemon  13 

African  9 54  @10 

Jamaica  36  @40 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s.... 23  @24 

105s  to  1 10s.  18J4  @ 19 
Mace 27  @41 


@10 

@13 


@14 


‘No  quotations  are  being  made.  |Old  crops. 


COCOA — First 

Accra  F.  F 1054@ — 

St.  Theme 12V£@— 

Bahia  924  @11 

Caracas  12  @ — 

Costa  Rica  ....10  @ — 

Guavaquils — 

Arriba  11 54  @13 

Machala  1024  @11 

Caraquez  10)4  @1024 

Cuban 9 @10 


Hand  Prices 

Dominica  @ 

Grenada 1024  @11 

Haiti  9 @954 

Jamaica  954@  954' 

Maracaibo  17  @25 

Porto  Cabello...l3  @18 

Para  1054  @ — 

Sanchez  10  @1054 

Surinam 10  @1054' 

Trinidad  E st. ...  12  @1254 


Prices  to  Retailers 


COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 


Kind  of  Coffee 

Santos  

Santos  peaberry  . . 

Rio  

Maracaibo  

Caracas  

Bucarramanga  . . . 

Bogotas  

Mexican  

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

•Jamaica  

Padang  

Mocha  

•Abyssinian  

Java  

Porto  Rico 


Green 


Roasted 


From 

To 

From 

To 

1554 

1654 

19 

2054 ; 

1754 

1954 

2124 

2454 

1154 

1254 

1424 

1524 

1624 

1954 

20  ii 

2524 

20 

22 

2424 

2754 

20 

22 

2424 

2754’ 

20 

24 

2424 

2954 

20 

24 

2424 

2954 

20 

24 

24  24 

2954 

21 

23 

255? 

2854  ’ 

27 

3i 

3524 

3854 

26 

32 

31?4 

39 

27 

35 

3324 

4224 

21 

23 

25?4 

2854 

hNo  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 

From 

Formosa  18 

Foochow  •• 

Congou  19 

Japan  P.  F.  25 

“ B.  F 28 

India  22 

Ceylon  22 

Gunpowder  ** 

Young  Hyson  20 


To 

1.50 


1.20 

90 

90 

95 

50 

50 

36 
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Whatever  you  may  want  to  do: — 

—Find  employment;  Engage  help;  Start  in  business;  Buy,  sell  or  exchange  Material. 
Equipment,  or  Merchandise; 

— or  any  of  a hundred  and  one  other  human  activities, 

—we  offer  you  the  opportunity  through  the  gateway  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
nal  classified  ads. 

The  readers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Spice  field.  They  are  active,  progressive  men  seeking  the  material  or  human 
element  which  will  reinforce  their  business,  organization  or  personal  advancement. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  using  want  ads  instead  of  depending  on  your  personal 
acquamtance  and  observation.  The  cost  is  moderate— almost  ridiculously  so  when  you 
consider  the  large  circulation  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

I^isJea!y1to  °p.en  th®  gate  to  opportunity.  Write  the  advertisement  and  mail  it  to 
Classified  Advertising  Department,  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  79  Wall  St 
New  York. 


Turn  to  the 
Classified  ads 
on  page  276 
of  this  issue 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 


REDUCING  THE  HAULING  COSTS 

Big  Chicago  Icecream  Firm’s  Experience  in 
Changing  from  Hor$e  Wagons  to  Motor  Trucks 
Given  as  Helpful  in  Other  Trades 

THE  experience  of  the  Hydrox  Co.  of  Chicago, 
a big  icecream  concern,  which  recently 
changed  its  delivery  system  from  horse-drawn 
vehicles  to  motor  trucks,  will  be  of  value  to  whole- 
sale grocers  and  others  that  have  not  yet  made 
the  transfer.  F.  J.  Bridges,  general  manager  of 
this  company,  is  quoted  in  System  as  follows : 

“We  distribute  well  over  1,500,000  gallons  of 
icecream  yearly  to  the  Chicago  territory,  and 
have  learned  from  experience  that  the  winning  and 
holding  of  customers  often  depends  upon  prompt 
and  regular  delivery.  Doubtless  the  principles  that 
govern  our  motor  truck  operation  problems  will 
help  almost  any  other  concern  to  overcome  its 
hauling  difficulties. 

“Only  two  years  ago  we  operated  horse-drawn 
vehicles  for  all  delivery  work.  We  believed  that, 
because  of  the  short  hauls  and  the  many  stops 
necessary,  it  would  not  pay  us  to  use  motor  trucks. 

“However,  we  made  a comparative  test  between 
horses  and  motor  trucks.  Before  starting  this 
test,  we  decided  to  keep  accurate  cost  records  on 
the  trucks,  just  as  we  had  kept  them  on  the  horses ; 
not  merely  for  the  information  itself,  but  because 
we  believed  that  in  the  end  we  should  be  able 
from  these  comparative  costs  to  reduce  our  deliv- 
ery expenses. 

Business  Territory  Enlarged 
“As  a result  of  this  extended  and  carefully 
checked  up  comparative  test  we  are  now  operating 
a fleet  of  53  trucks.  Within  the  next”  few  months 
we  plan  to  add  many  more  to  our  .trucking  equip- 
ment, which  will  practically  displace  our  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.  Except  for  the  short  hauls, 
which  we  handle  by  electric  trucks,  our  equipment 
consists  of  2-ton,  3}4-ton,  and  5-ton  trucks. 
Through  their  use  we  have  been  able  to  extend 
the  range  of  our  delivery  service,  until  our  trucks 
now  run  to  the  suburbs,  making  as  much  as  75 
miles  a day  on  some  trips. 

“This  was  certainly  impossible  when  we  had 
to  depend  solely  upon  horses  for  our  delivery. 


Our  product,  which  is  most  in  demand  during 
the  hot  weather,  must  necessarily  be  handled 
rapidly.  We  feel  that  a great  deal  of  our  busi- 
ness expansion  during  the  past  two  years  could 
never  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  our 
motor  trucks.  Because  of  our  greatly  improved 
delivery  service,  for  which  our  motor  trucks*  are 
entirely  responsible,  we  have  been  able  to  do  a 
greater  volume  of  business  with  consequent  in- 
creased profits. 

The  Detailed  Results 

“But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Our  cost 
records  show  that  our  trucks,  operating  between 
35  and  40  miles  daily,  make  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 30  deliveries  each  day.  The  daily  costs 
run  from  $7  a day  up  on  the  2-ton  trucks  to  $15 
a day  on  the  5-ton  trucks,  exclusive  of  the  drivers’ 
earnings.  Careful  examination  of  our  records 
shows  that  it  is  far  more  economical  to  deliver 
icecream  by  truck  than  by  horse.  When  we  were 
delivering  with  horse-drawn  vehicles  the  cost  of 
delivering  a gallon  of  icecream  was  5.06  cents, 
while  with  motor  trucks  this  has  been  reduced  to 
3.22  cents.  Since  we  deliver  1,500,000  gallons  a 
year,  the  resultant  saving  on  delivery  cost  alone 
amounted  to  $20,000  last  year.  In  this  delivery 
cost  we  have  not  included  ice,  salt,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

“We  keep  our  trucks  on  the  job  every  day, 
including  Sundays,  during  the  icecream  months. 
All  of  our  trucks  average  well  over  300  working 
days  a year.  During  this  time  they  cover  front 
10,000  to  14,000  miles  apiece  and  on  some  days 
deliver  500  gallons  of  icecream. 

Drivers  Earn  Big  Mon-ey 

“Since  we  pay  our  drivers  on  a commission 
basis,  they  are  really  in  the  icecream  business  for 
themselves.  When  we  used  horse-drawn  vehicles 
for  delivery,  the  question  of  adequate  yearly  earn- 
ings for  our  drivers  in  a seasonable  business  of 
this  kind  was  one  of  our  ever-present  difficulties. 
However,  because  our  trucks  stayed  on  the  job 
and  helped  supply  the  demand  for  icecream,  all 
the  drivers  were  able  last  year  to  make  good 
money.  Last  July,  for  instance,  one  of  our  drivers 
made  $182  in  one  week,  and,  taken  the  year  round, 
they  average  between  $50  and  $75.  a week. 

“We  are  firm  believers  in  accurate  cost-records.” 
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THE  TRIDENT 

The  Most  Economical  Coffee  Mills  Made 

FAST  PRODUCING  LOW  POWER  NON-HEATING 

“They  Cut  the  Coffee  and  Cut  the  Cost  of  Cutting  Coffee" 

Built  By  Sold  By 

F.  F.  SLOCOMB  & CO.,  Inc.  THE  TRIDENT  COMPANY 

14th  and  Poplar  Street  438-440  Drexel  Building 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OTIS  A.  POOLE 
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I THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  j 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 
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EXTRACT  TRADE  PROBLEMS 


Second  in  a Series  of  Articles  Dealing  with  Im- 
portant Details  of  the  Manufacture  of  Alco- 
holic and  Non-Alcoholic  Products 


By  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus 

Director  of  Research  Laboratories,  Florome  Chemical  Corp., 
New  York 

II.  THE  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM 
'“THERE  was  no  knowledge,  on  our  part,  of  the 
meeting  at  the  Chemists’  Club  on  Dec.  9 of  the 
year  just  ended,  at  which  solvents  and  substitutes 
for  alcohol  were  discussed  and  brought  out.  The 
consensus  of  the  chemists  present  was  that  “up 
to  the  present  time  there  was  no  such  satisfactory 
solvent”  nor  substitute  for  alcohol  known. 

Independently,  and  earlier  in  December,  we 
wrote  about  alcohol  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  (page  887)  as  “the  most  appro- 
priate and  most  practical  of  all  solvents  thus  far 
advanced.”  This  was  prior  to  the  meeting  men- 
tioned, at  which  the  Research  Committee  appointed 
at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  several  months  ago  made 
its  report  public.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
voiced  an  opinion,  with  the  result  that  a resolution 
was  drawn  up  and  adopted,  indorsing  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  alcohol  as  a 
solvent,  and  that  if  the  flavoring-extract  manufac- 
turers were  to  stay  in  business  they  would  have  to 
continue  its  use  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  products.  So  say  we  all  of  us ! 

Stricter  Alcohol  Regulations 
There  is  a suspicion  rampant  among  lawmakers 
at  Washington  that  not  an  “inconsiderable  part  of 
the  alcohol  withdrawn  for  export  purpose  is  il- 
legally diverted  for  purposes  of  bootlegging.” 
This  suspicion  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  very 
stringent  regulations  in  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment, and  the  alcohol  manufacturers  are  every- 
where voicing  strong  objection,  pointing  out  that 
a continuance  of  such  methods  will  put  an  end  to 
the  alcohol  exporting  business,  thus  injuring  an 
important  branch  of  the  chemical  industry. 

Recently  a conference  was  held  in  Washington 
to  discuss  industrial  alcohol.  The  secretary  of 


the  Industrial  Alcohol  Committee  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  indicated  that  extreme  prohibi- 
tionists were  behind  the  movement,  to  block  al- 
cohol exports,  with  a view  of  curtailing  the  supply 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  other  countries.  The  sec- 
retary said,  “We  will  combat  any  law  or  regula- 
tion that  interferes  with  the  lawful  establishment 
and  extension  of  chemical  industry,  regardless  of 
whether  alcohol  or  water  is  involved.” 

It  was  reliably  stated  that  the  prohibition  di- 
rector, Mr.  Yellowley,  recently  held  up  a shipment 
of  100  barrels  of  alcohol  to  Turkey  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  alcohol  was  not 
to  be  used  for  beverage  purposes.  The  shipper 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Washington  to  have  the  ship- 
ment released,  the  boat  being  tied  up  meantime. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  foreign  buyers  will 
tolerate  restrictions  that  cause  costly  delays.  They 
will  purchase  the  alcohol  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Doran,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  in  Washington,  stated  that,  “as 
alcohol  has  been  outlawed  for  beverage  purposes, 
its  use  has  increased  for  industrial,  scientific,  and 
constructive  purposes.”  He  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  “it  is  a proper  ingredient  of  thousands  of 
medicines,  drug,  compounds,  perfumes,  etc.,”  and 
that  “its  use  should  be  encouraged.” 

French  Getting  Our  Trade 
Notwithstanding  all  this  activity,  the  wreck  or 
ruin  “bull  in  the  china  shop”  continues  unham- 
pered, which  calls  to  mind  one  serious  reflective 
thought : 

During  the  past  decade  or  more  the  French 
perfumers  were  weaning  “away  from  the  use  of 
‘grain  alcohol’”  (not  always  a grain  product), 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  much  finer  “rice  alcohol.” 
which  when  purified  furnishes  the  finest  vehicle 
for  the  fine  “South-o’-France”  floral  oils  in  the 
production  of  the  fine  “French  extracts.”  The 
American  perfumer,  to  the  contrary,  is  denied  even 
the  use  of  “coarse-grained”  grain  alcohol,  and  is 
forced  to  use  “roughshod,  acetinic,  or  petroteic 
denatured”  black-strap  alcohol.  His  industry,  em- 
ploying American  labor,  American  capital,  and 
paying  American  taxation,  is  not  considered. 

The  American  flavoring  manufacturers  are  not 
unlike  the  perfumers  in  this  respect.  The  use  of 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modem  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


c^.n.wiRZ,ipc 

CHESTER, PA. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 

NEW  YORK 
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pure  alcohol  in  their  manufactures  is  not  encour- 
aged, but  rather  its  curtailment  is  urged. 

All  of  this  is  an  interesting  study  in  retrogres- 
sion. 

The  selective  taste  of  the  American  purchasing 
public  will  only  too  soon  change  in  favor  of  the 
“superior”  or  the  “made  in  Blank”  products,  which 
are  produced  with  the  best  extractive  solvents,  the 
use  of  which  is  both  prescribed  and  urged  by 
foreign  governments.  In  the  meantime  are  we 
doing  anything  to  save  the  situation?  Are  we 
looking  clearly  ahead  endeavoring  to  visualize 
what  the  tomorrow  will  bring?  Dollars  to  dough- 
nuts we  are  not ! 

While  we  are  all  “het  up”  about  which  “dena- 
tured” solvent  is  the  most  “useless”  (they  all  are 
that),  the  “made  in  Blank”  brands  are  making 
headway.  The  perfumes  and  cosmetics  undevital- 
ised and  imported  are  gaining  headway,  the 
cheaper  labor  and  commodities  abroad  point  that 
flavors  and  extracts  shall  or  should  follow,  and 
then — 

Has  any  American  manufacturer  inquired  into 
the  relevant  fact  that  no  foreign-made  perfumes, 
cosmetics,  flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry  of  our  ports  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared with  the  same  “denatured,”  “devitalized,” 
and  “damaging”  solvents  with  which  the  corre- 
sponding American  products  are  made?  That 
would  make  for  just  competition! 

TOILET  AND  MEDICINE  TAXES 


Several  Items  That  Annoyed  Under  the  Old  Law 
Have  Been  Repealed,  Though  Registration 
Is  Required  on  Preparations 

rT",HE  following  letter  referring  to  the  repeal 
A of  “nuisance  taxes”  on  toilet  preparations  was 
sent  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  by  McCormick 
& Co.,  Baltimore: 

“The  enactment  of  the  national  revenue  bill  has 
made  changes  in  the  taxes  that  people  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  the  government.  While  the  meas- 
ure is  a long  way  from  satisfactory,  at  the  same 


time  a number  of  oppressive  taxes  has  been  elim- 
inated, among  them  the  tax  on  toilet  preparations 
and  proprietary  medicines. 

“You  will  recall  that  under  the  present  law  the 
retailer  when  selling  these  items  to  the  consumer 
is  compelled  to  collect  a tax  of  1C.  on  each  25c. 
or  fraction  thereof  of  the  selling  price  and  to  at- 
tach a stamp  to  the  package  at  time  of  sales  show- 
ing its  collection.  You  will  also  recall  that  any 
medicines  packed  under  a 'brand  or  firm’s  name  in 
the  possessive  case,  or  recommended  for  any 
ailment,  were  subject  to  the  tax.  By  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  upon  the  part  of  the  industries  these 
taxes  have  been  repealed,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1922. 

“Up  to  that  date,  however,  the  retailer  must  still 
collect  the  tax  and  attach  the  stamps  as  hereto- 
fore; but  after  that  date  there  is  no  national  tax 
of  any  kind  upon  toilet  preparations  or  medicines. 
Therefore,  after  Jan.  1,  1922,  none  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  we  manufacture  will  be  subject  to  any 
national  tax. 

“You  must  not  confuse  this  with  the  need  for 
registration  and  the  nominal  fee  required  to  sell 
preparations  containing  the  minimum  amounts  of 
narcotics.  The  wholesale  and  retail  merchant  has 
to  register  with  the  internal  revenue  collector  of 
his  district,  pay  $1,  and  keep  a record  of  all  sales, 
exchanges,  or  gifts  of  all  preparations  that  con- 
tain two  grains  or  less  of  opium,  one-quarter 
grain  or  less  of  morphine,  one-eighth  grain  or 
less  of  heroin,  one  grain  or  less  of  codein,  to  the 
ounce,  whether  fluid  or  avoirdupois.  The  only 
preparations  of  our  manufacture  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  register  to  sell  and  record  as  out- 
lined are  paregoric,  Batman’s  drops,  and  Godfrey’s 
cordial.” 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  E.  B.  Barlow  Co.  of  Binghamton.  N.  Y., 
pleaded  guilty  to  misbranding  lemon  flavor  and 
extract,  wintergreen  flavor,  and  peppermint  flavor, 
and  of  having  misbranded  and  adulterated  pepper- 
mint extract,  and  was  -fined  under  the  government 
pure  food  regulations. 

Charles  F.  Butz,  general  superintendent,  and 
Arthur  Clark,  perfumer,  of  Colgate  & Co.,  de- 
parted on  Jan.  17  to  spend  two  months  in  Europe. 

Colgate  & Co.  have  purchased  another  new 
plant  at  Montreal. 

William  J.  Wiscott  has  resigned  from  the  chem- 
ical department  of  McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  is  now  manager  of  manufacturing  and  chemist 
for  Wm.  McMurray  & Co.,  St.  Paul. 


Extracts — Cider— Vinegar — Fruit  Juices — Perfumes 
made  crystal-clear,  brilliant,  beautiful — with  the 

Kakimaco  Filter 

If  you  want  a filter  that  will  not  only  take  out  all  the  sedi- 
ment and  cloud,  but  give  your  product  that  desirable 
sparkling  polish 

If  you  want  a filter  that  is  simple  to  prepare  and  use — 

If  you  want  a filter  that  is  air-tight  and  leak-proof — 

Then  use  the  Kakimaco.  It’s  a one  layer  (one  cell)  filter- 
masse  filter  for  quick  and  perfect  filtration. 

Write  for  catalog  T 

20  types  and  sizes  of  filters 

THE  KARL  KIEFER  MACHINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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“The  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill 


Iv-V-P  Pure  Waxed  Papers  and 
Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 

Solve  the 
Food-Wrapping 
Problems  of 
the  Producer 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Known  the  world  over,  as  a high  class,  dependable 
Mill  to  tie  to. 


TWO  PROFITS 

Every  sale  of  Van  Duzer’s  Extracts  brings  you 
two  profits — an  immediate  one  and  another  in  the 
form  of  good-will  and  increased  patronage. 

VAN  DUZER’S 

CERTIFIED  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

are  unexcelled  for  purity  and 
strength.  Discriminating 
housewives  know  they  can  aP 
ways  rely  on  Van  Duzer’s. 
No  better  extracts  made. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Established  1850. 

Springfield, Mass.  NewYork,N.Y. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 


M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

2211-15  CHESTNUT  ST. 

ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MULTI  COLOR  CARTONS 

FOR  ALL  OF  YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

COFFEE,  EXTRACT,  TEA, 
SPICE  & RICE  CARTONS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK. 
SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST. 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Tssue  for  Further  Information 
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| THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 

manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
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CACAO  IN  BRAZIL 

Production  Amounts  to  One-Sixth  the  World’s  Pro- 
duction, of  Which  Most  Is  from  Bahia — 

Para  Quality  Much  Better 


Staff  Correspondence 

* Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.  4,  1922. 

HTHE  following  statement  on  cacao  in  Brazil  has 
^ been  made  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Brazil  by  Dr.  Hannibal  Porto,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture 
and  deputy  to  the  Junta  Commercial  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro : 

“Brazil  occupies  third  place  in  the  world  pro- 
duction of  cacao.  It  occupies  one  of  the  first 
places  in  the  matter  of  price  quotations  on  this 
product  in  consuming  markets,  and  could  easily 
occupy  first  place  as  producer  if  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  the  work  of  restoring  the  old  cacao 
plantations  was  carried  forward  and  new  planta- 
tions were  started. 

“In  the  last  few  years  the  exportation  of  Bra- 
zilian cacao  has  been  as  follows : 


Tons 

Tons 

1913 

1917 

1914 

40,769 

1918 

1915 

1919 

62,584 

1916 

43,720 

1920 

“As  the  world’s  consumption  is  300,000  tons, 
Brazil’s  quota  is  about  one-sixth.  The  consump- 
tion is  constantly  increasing. 

“The  state  of  Bahia  alone  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing toward  the  total  Brazil  production: 

Tons  Tons 

1913  25,440  1916 42,940 

1914  40,525  1917 52,230 

1915  32,095  1918 33,000 

“In  the  last  two  years,  although  statistics  are 
incomplete,  the  exportation  went  above  these  last 
figures  without  counting  part  of  the  exports  made 
directly  from  Ilheos  to  domestic  markets. 

Production  Began  in  Para 

“The  cacao  of  Bahia  was  transplanted  from 
Para,  where,  in  the  beginning,  it  was  harvested 
in  the  jungle  from  wild  plants  with  the  name  of 
cacau  bravo.’  The  culture  of  cacao,  undertaken 
on  order  of  the  federal  government,  began  in 
1678.  There  were  in  Para,  according  to  the  his- 
torian Manoel  Barata,  1,500  000  stands  of  cacao  in 
1730.  The  exportation  in  1750  was  64,427  arrobas 
[1  arroba  = 25.4  pounds] . In  1850  this  exportation 
exceeded  200,000  arrobas.  It  remained  at  approxi- 
mately this  same  level  in  1916,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  cacao  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  rubber  extraction  industry. 

“There  exist  even  today  in  Para  great  cacao 
plantations  more  than  a century  old,  remains  of 


Brazil’s  colonial  days,  planted  by  the  ancient  re- 
ligious missions.  A few  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Obidos,  in  the  lower  Amazon  region,  the  fed- 
eral government  sold  at  auction  an  immense  cacao 
plantation,  more  than  100  years  old,  the  property 
of  the  nation,  which  had  been  completely  aban- 
doned. The  new  proprietors  restored  it  entirely, 
and  its  production  today  is  larger  and  better  than 
any  other  in  that  zone : 

“This  fact  demonstrates  the  extraordinary 
vitality  of  the  cacao  tree  in  Amazonia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  renowned  specialist,  the  engineer 
Paul  Le  Cointe,  all  the  lands  generally  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  cultivation. 

“The  Amazon  cacao  is  one  of  the  varieties  most 
appreciated,  as  much  for  its  aroma  as  for  its  rich- 
ness as  alcaloide  (theobromina)  and  in  oily  ma- 
terial (cocoa  butter),  also  because  of  the  small 
quantity  of  loss  (hulls  and  chaff)  which  results 
from  roasting,  says  the  French  economist  Paul 
Le  Cointe,  who  resided  for  several  years  in  north-, 
ern  Brazil. 

Poorer  Quality  in  Bahia 
“Para  cacao  is  always  quoted  higher  than  that 
of  Bahia,  which  owes  its  important  position  in  the 
world’s  markets  not  to  its  quality  nor  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  prepared  (which  leaves  much 
to  desire),  but  solely  to  the  quantity  produced, 
already  great  and  increasing  steadily. 

“ ‘It  is  certain,’  says  Henri  Jumelle,  ‘that  the 
state  of  Bahia  is  very  near  to  the  extreme  vegeta- 
tion. limit  of  the  cacao  tree,  and  it  is  much  less 
favorable  to  its  cultivation  than  the  state  of  Para, 
where  not  only  the  theobroma  cacao  but  many 
other  spices  of  theobroma  are  indigenous.’ 
“Exports  of  cacao  from  Para  and  Amazonas 
have  been  as  follows  during  recent  years : 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


Tons 

Tons 

3,373 

1917 

4,225 

1918 

3,341 

1919 

The  Boom  of  Ilheos 

“Bahia  is  the  greatest  producer  of  cacao  in  Bra- 
zil. The  south  of  this  state,  like  all  of  the  Ama- 
zon Valley,  possesses  lands  admirably  adapted  to 
its  culture.  The  now  important  port  of  Ilheos, 
through  which  the  entire  production  of  the  state 
passes  on  its  way  to  the  capital  and  domestic  mar- 
kets, is  entirely  the  result  of  the  prosperity  that 
came  from  the  traffic  in  Bahia  cacao. 

“The  federal  government  is  installing  in  this 
city  a modern  experimental  station  and  refining 
works  for  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the 
product  by  modern  methods.’’ — J. 


CACAO  IN  BOLIVIA 
The  cultivation  of  cacao  in  Bolivia  has  been 
little  developed  as  yet,  though  parts  of  the  Yungas 
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are  well  suited  to  its  growth.  In  1918,  1,889 
kilos  were  exported  from  the  Coroico  district  to 
Chile.  Imports  of  cacao  into  Bolivia  during  the 
same  year,  largely  from  Peru,  amounted  to  59,- 
209  kilos.  Imports  of  prepared  cocoa,  all  from 
the  United  States,  amounted  to  170  kilos  in  1918. 


THE  CONTENTS  OF  CACAO 


According  to  the  analyses  of  Tulpen  and 
Heisch,  the  elements  to  be  found  in  the  leading 
varieties  of  cacao  (seeds  fermented,  dried,  and 


roasted)  are  as  follows 

£ 


Variety 

«o 

eq 

a 

o 

Caracas  

13.8 

v> 

U 

48.4 

Trinidad  .... 

15.5 

49.4 

Surinam  .... 

15.5 

54.4 

Guayaquil  . . 

11.5 

49.8 

Granada  .... 

14.6 

45.6 

Bahia  

9.6 

50.3 

Cuba  

12 

45.3 

Para  

8.5 

54 
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11.14 

0.55 

32.19 

3.95 

1.76 

11.14 

0.48 

32.82 

2.80 

1.76 

11.14 

0.56 

38.35 

2.35 

1.76 

13.03 

0.63 

30.47 

2.50 

2.06 

12.40 

35.70 

3.40 

1.96 

7.40 

35.30 

2.60 

1.17 

8.67 

39.41 

2.90 

1.37 

12.66 

0.67 

26.33 

3.05 

2.0b 

WEST  INDIES  CACAO  PRICES 


The  secretary  of  the  Cacao  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation at  Trinidad  gives  the  following  as  the 
prices  that  have  been  received  by  cacao  grow- 


ers during  recent  years: 


Per  110  Lbs. 

Per  110  Lbs. 

1910-11  ... 

11.47  1916-17  ... 

13.40 

1911-12  . . . 

12.65  1917-18  . . . 

13.20 

1912-13  ... 

14.45  1918-19  ... 

20.30 

1913-14  ... 

12.76  1919-20  ... 

23.90 

1914-15  . . . 

15.06  1920-21  . . . 

10.00 

1915-16  . . . 

16.20 

SCHLITZES  IN  THE  COCOA  TRADE 


Former  Brewers  Said  to  Have  Founded  Eline’s  for 
an  Enormous  Newr  Business  near  Milwaukee 
— First  Unit  Already  at  Work 

' I ' HE  principals  of  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 
^ are  reported  to  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  candy 
under  the  name  of  Eline’s,  Inc. 

To  this  end  they  have  acquired  90  acres  on 
Port  Washington  Road,  five  miles  north  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  erected  a series  of  five-story  concrete 


and  brick  buildings  that  have  14  acres  of  floor 
space.  This  is  only  the  first  unit,  of  which  there 
will  be  several,  and  it  is  not  finished,  as  gymna- 
sium and  swimming  pool  for  employees  and  other 
structures  are  still  to  be  erected.  The  finest  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed,  to  minimize  the  produc- 
tion cost,  and  the  total  already  expended  by  the 
company  is  said  to  have  been  $1,000,000. 

This  first  unit  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  cocoa ; the  chocolate  bars  and  other  candies 
are  to  come  later.  They  will  be  marketed  under 
the  name  of  “Eline’s,”  as  seen  in  the  design  for 
which  trade-mark  registration  is  sought  in  another 
part  of  this  issue. 


STORY  OF  TRINIDAD  CACAO 


Poverty  and  Blight  of  200  Years  Ago  Have 
Changed  to  Prosperity  and  Exports  Have 
Grown  to  56,000,000  Pounds 


By  Algernon  Aspinall* 

[ IKE  sugar,  cacao  has  had  its  vicissitudes  in 

' Trinidad.  Its  cultivation  was  started  by  the 
early  Spanish  settlers,  who  introduced  the  vari- 
eties known  as  Criollo,  or  Creole,  from  Mexico 
and  that  called  Forastero  (foreign)  from  Brazil. 

The  industry  made  little  progress  until  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Royal 
Co.  of  Guinea,  established  in  France,  was  allowed 
to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with  48,000  negro 
slaves  at  the  rate  of  4,800  a year.  Cacao  now  be- 
gan to  be  extensively  planted,  and  all  went  well 
until  1725,  when  the  trees  succumbed  to  blight. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  appearance  of  a comet  ; 
but  Father  Gumilla  declared  that  it  was  because 
the  planters  failed  to  pay  their  tithes. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  planters 
found  themselves  in  a desperate  plight.  Having 
no  agricultural  scientists  from  whom  to  seek  ad- 
vice, as  their  successors  have,  they  simply  aban- 
doned their  plantations,  and  many  were  compelled 
to  sell  their  plate,  and  even  their  slaves,  in  order 

* In  “The  West  Indies  Revisited’’  in  West  India  Com- 
mittee Circular. 


i he  main  Unit  of  Eline  s,  the  New  Cocoa  Factory  Near  Milwauke 
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to  provide  money  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  recorded  that  in  a petition  addressed  to 
their  sovereign  in  1740  they  declared  that  the 
failure  of  the  cacao  crop  had  reduced  them  to 
such  destitution  that  they  could  not  go  to  mass 
except  once  a year,  when  they  appeared  in  clothes 
borrowed  from  one  another,  and  that  the  Illustri- 
ous Board  of  the  Cabildo  had  only  one  pair  of  small 
clothes  for  all  its  members ! 

The  Spaniards  evidently  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  the  industry,  for,  when  the 
island  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1797,  only 
six  cacao  plantations  remained  in  cultivation  as 
compared  with  130  coffee  plantations,  103  cotton 
estates,  and  159  sugar  estates. 

It  was  not  until  about  1860  that  the  cacao  in- 
dustry was  revived,  and  from  that  year  onward 
its  development  has  been  practically  unchecked, 
until  the  exports  have  reached  56,000,000  pounds 
per  annum  and  a yearly  value  of  £2,592,636. 

In  Trinidad  most  of  the  planters  believe  in 
growing  their  cacao  under  shade  trees,  and  when 
the  bois  immortel,  which  is  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  throws  off  its  leaves  and  is  covered 
instead  with  a mass  of  orange-red  blossom  the 
appearance  of  the  cacao  plantations  is  truly  im- 
pressive. 

We  lunched  under  the  cool  country  residence  of 
J.  D.  Sellier,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of 
Trinidad,  who  lives  with  his  sister,  who  kindly 


entertained  us,  in  the  heart  of  this  land  of  cacao. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  were  relegated 
to  the  cellar,  but  Mr.  Sellier’s  house  was  raised 
on  columns,  and  the  luncheon  table  was  on  the 
ground  level,  open  to  every  breeze  of  heaven 
and  yet  shaded  from  the  torrid  rays  of  the  sun. 
Afterward,  piloted  by  one  of  the  overseers,  I 
ascended  a knoll  nearby  commanding  a superb 
view  of  mountain  and  valley,  over  which  the  cacao 
tree  now  replaces  the  tall  trees  of  the  primeval 
forest.  One  learnt  that  most  of  the  cacao  planta- 
tions in  the  island  had  been  established  by  the 
contract  system,  which  is  still  adopted  in  laying 
out  new  areas  under  cacao. 

Under  this  system,  which  was  regularized  in 
1889  by  the  Agricultural  Contracts  Ordinance,  the 
landowner  hands  over  his  land  to  a peasant,  who 
undertakes  to  plant  and  cultivate  an  agreed  num- 
ber of  cacao  trees  upon  it.  In  return  for  his  serv^ 
ices  the  peasant  has  the  free  use  of  the  land  for 
growing  provision  crops  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  when  he  hands  it  back  to  the  owner,  who 
pays  him  an  agreed  price  for  each  cacao  tree  in 
bearing.  The  peasant  then  moves  off,  seeking 
fresh  fields. 

The  system  has  proved  a very  convenient  one 
for  the  landowner ; but  it  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  modern  ideas  of  the  settlement  of  peasant 
proprietors  on  the  land,  on  which  the  future  of 
many  West  Indian  islands  will  probably  depend. 


COCOA  * CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwIetenId  cocoa! 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & 

CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS, 

Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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Good  Sellers 

NEW  ORLEANS 

m a k 

e business  easy 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

BAKER'S 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-Ib.  Tina 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 

on  the  market  and  con- 

\ sistently  adver- 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 

t^se<^  f°r  years, 

PARTICULAR  TRADE 

are  the  recog- 

IP 

\\%  nized  standards 

MR.  GROCER: 

1 of  the  trade. 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 

Hi 

/ )J  They  are  the 

first  choice  of 

MERCHANTS’  COFFEE  CO. 

good  housekeepers. 

of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

B.  C.  CASANAS.  President 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 

IIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIllllllNllllllilllllllllllllllllllll 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper . 

- IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 
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m cocoa 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

| 

CA  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
•and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 


PREMIUMS  VS.  HEAVY  ADVERTISING 

Their  Advantages  Set  Forth  for  Those  Who  Can- 
not Afford  the  Cost  of  Building  Up  Busi- 
ness by  Means  of  “Brute  Force”* 

rT',HE  average  jobber,  whose  distribution  is  fre- 
quently  limited  to  one  state  or  a few  states, 
knows  the  necessity  of  working  out  a selling  plan 
for  the  sale  of  his  goods  without  an  overburden- 
ing cost  for  advertising.  Owing  to  his  limited 
field,  the  use  of  national  advertising  mediums  is 
denied  to  him,  for  it  is  apparent  that  the  waste 
circulation  will  make  it  impossible  to  build  up 
demand  profitably.  To  build  such  a campaign  on 
the  use  of  newspaper  space  is  the  logical  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Just  how  to  build  that  demand  is  a serious  ques- 
tion. If  demand  is  to  be  built  by  brute  force,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  space  on  a recklessly 
large  scale.  Demand  may  be  created  by  abnor- 
mally large  advertisements.  They  overshadow  the 
general  run  of  other  advertisements,  and  command 
attention  because  of  their  size.  If  the  right  sort 
of  persuasion  is  put  into  the  copy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  mere  space  campaign  will  sell 
goods.  But  will  such  a freak  campaign  pay? 

No,  it  will  not  pay,  unless  the  jobber  has  a 
product  that  costs  nothing  to  put  on  the  market 
and  retails  at  $1.  Only  merchandise  yielding  such 
undreamed  of  profits  would  be  able  to  support  an 
advertising  campaign  of  such  dimensions;  and  few 
sales  projects  can  successfully  pay  so  large  a tax, 
for  large  space  in  many  papers  would  cost  too 
much  to  permit  such  a plan  to  be  practicable. 

A demand  for  an  article  can  be  built  within  a 
limited  territory  surely,  quickly,  and  economically. 
The  sales  plan  will  gain  the  support  of  retailers, 
and  be  sure  of  the  continued  demand  of  con- 
sumers. It  is  merely  reverting  to  first  principles, 
and  offering  an  inducement  to  the  consumer  to  use 
the  article,  and  to  the  dealers  an  inducement  above 
the  ordinary  merchandising  profit  for  handling  the 
goods. 

Premiums  the  Thing 

Give  premiums,  of  course!  Share  the  advertis- 
ing appropriation  with  the  folk  who  make  the 

•From  the  Novelty  News. 


campaign  a success.  Premium  advertising  builds 
up  on  the  strength  of  tfie  gift,  rather  than  by  the 
brute  force  of  big  and  frequent  space.  In  premium 
advertising  the  gift  is  featured  more  strongly  than 
the  merchandise  being  introduced,  because  the  eye 
of  the  consumer  is  more  readily  attracted  to  a gen- 
erous gift  than  to  an  argument  that  merchandise 
ought  to  be  purchased. 

Issue  certificates  or  coupons  that  may  be  ex- 
changed for  premiums  with  each  package  of  the 
goods.  In  some  cases  the  certificate  may  be  in- 
closed in  the  packages ; in  others,  depending  on  the 
sort  of  merchandise,  the  box  label,  or  a small  part 
of  it  (so  as  to  save  postage  when  sent  to  the  job- 
ber for  redemption),  will  be  accepted  in  exchange 
for  the  premium.  Tell  the  consumer  frankly  that 
the  campaign  is  based  on  the  giving  of  premiums, 
not  on  the  squandering  of  money  on  big  space. 
Let  the  consumer  know  that  you  are  saving  on 
space  to  share  it  with  him.  Tell  him  that  the  ad- 
vertising is  not  done  on  a colossal  scale  to  force 
him  to  buy,  but  rather  on  a modest  scale  of  space 
advertising,  so  that  the  consumer  may  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  his  patronage  in  addition  to  the 
goods  he  has  purchased. 

Under  this  plan  the  home  territory  can  be  cov- 
ered in  short  time,  and  developed  intensively. 

Value  in  Repeat  Orders 

The  premium  inducement  insures  that  every  ad 
will  deliver  its  quota  of  buyers,  and,  furthermore, 
the  premium  will  compel  the  consumer  to  come 
back  for  more.  Dealers  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  inducing  business  by  giving  premiums,  and  re- 
spond strongly  to  the  distribution  plan.  They  feel 
that  they  are  not  being  loaded  up  with  a possi- 
bility, but  stocked  with  a sure  seller,  and  a re- 
peater as  well. 

From  giving  premiums  to  the  consumer,  it  is 
but  a short  step  to  awarding  to  retailers  and  their 
clerks  articles  of  value  for  contributing  their 
share  in  the  success  of  the  sales  campaign.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  inclose  retailers’  premium  cer- 
tificates with  original  packages  of  the  goods,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  redeemed  from  the  consumers’ 
premium  catalog  or  list. 

Such  a plan  can  be  extended,  as  the  home  mar- 
ket responds  to  the  advertising,  and  new  territory 
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Mr.  Merchant — 

Investigate! 

Before  you  order,  or  contract  for 
soap  flakes,  just  for  curiosity  sake, 

send  for  our  prices. 

You  will  then  realize  why  so  many 
merchants  are  making  a greater 
profit  — because  we  supply  soap 
flakes  at  astonishingly  low  prices. 

Eljjll 

Yes,  we  supply  many  firms  with 
our  products  under  private  brands 
— it  helps  to  build  their  business. 

^ 

Just  for  curiosity  sake,  you  send 
for  our  prices. 

Lorimer  Soap  Co. 

217  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  WATCHES 


FOR  YOUR  PREMIUMS 


Special  Prices — NET  CASH 


ELGIN 

12 

size — 7-Jewel 

5-year 

Case $8.05 

10-  “ 

“ 8.35 

20-  “ 

“ 9.45 

WALTHAM 

Extra  . . 

No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  Twenty-five  assorted  Watches,  Express  Prepaid  at  above  prices.  Delivery 
in  any  quantity  of  Sixteen  size.  Quantity  limited  of  twelve  size.  We  guarantee  every  Watch  new  from  the 
factory,  cased  and  adjusted  in  our  work  room. 


DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF-PUT  IT  OVER. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  <r&.  JEWELRY  CO..  Boston  (9),S  Mass. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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invaded.  In  this  way  the  demand  is  built  on  the 
unit  plan.  As  a state  is  opened  up  and  its  people 
respond  to  the  premium  inducement,  the  retailers 
take  to  it,  and  back  up  the  advertising  with  all 
their  sales  art. 


ALUMINUM  SPOONS  FOR  PREMIUMS 


Philadelphia  Firm  Offers  Teaspoons  for  Only  $2.75 
a Gross,  and  Has  1,000  Different  Items 
for  Trade  Premiums 

A HIGHLY  polished  aluminum  teaspoon  for 
less  than  two  cents  is  one  of  the  recent  offer- 
ings of  the  Lipault  Co.,  1028  Arch  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, specialists  in  premium  merchandise.  This 
concern  is  quoting  $2.75  a gross  for  well  made 
aluminum  teaspoons,  and  offers  aluminum  table- 
spoons, ladles,  basting  spoons,  and  forks  at  prices 
in  proportion. 

The  Lipault  Co.  is  enthusiastic  about  these 
items  as  premiums  for  tea  and  coffee.  I.  H.  Sault, 
a member  of  the  firm,  says  that  they  represent 


One  of  the  New  Aluminum  Premiums 


one  of  the  most  attractive  offerings  they  have 
ever  made  to  premium  users,  even  though  this 
company  has  been  featuring  premium  merchandise 
for  years  and  carries  a stock  of  more  than  1,000 
items. 

The  low  price  of  the  teaspoons  should  make 
them  of  particular  interest  to  the  coffee  packer 
who  wishes  to  give  away  a serviceable  premium 
with  each  pound  of  coffee.  They  could  be  either 
packed  with  the  coffee  or  sent  to  the  consumer 
upon  receipt  of  a signed  coupon.  The  company 
offers  to  mail  a sample  spoon  to  responsible  houses. 

Following  are  some  of  the  additional  items  in- 
cluded in  the  premium  catalog  issued  by  this  firm : 
Bedspread  sets,  watch  sets,  serving  sets,  silver- 
ware, clocks,  coffee  percolators,  food  choppers, 
carving  sets,  umbrellas,  vacuum  bottles. 


WHY  HE  GIVES  PREMIUMS 

Alabama  Stationer  Uses  Them  to  Get  New  Cu*. 
toniers  and  to  Solidify  the  Old— Does  Not 
Raise  Prices  nor  Reduce  Quality 

J-JIS  rcasmis  for  giving  premiums  are  thus  set 
forth  by  a stationer  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  his 
initial  advertisement  of  the  new  departure: 

“All  our  merchandise  is  thoroughly  reliable;  our 


stock  is  kept  strictly  up-to-date;  we  never  mis- 
represent any  article ; our  prices  are  as  low  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  quality  of  our  goods ; and 
we  always  give  prompt,  efficient,  and  courteous 

service. 

“We  wish  to  advertise  these  facts  about  our 
business,  and  are  willing  to  pay  you  to  do  it 
for  us.  4 . i 

“We  always  have  to  pay  for  our  advertising,  no 
matter  how  or  by  whom  it  is  done ; so  we  have  de- 
cided to  place  a generous  part  of  our  profits  right 
into  your  hands  for  your  ‘good  will  and  good 
words.’ 

“We  wish  to  increase  our  business  by  gaining 
new  customers  and  inducing  old  trade  to  buy  ex- 
clusively from  us,  in  our  line.  This  increased  busi- 
ness will  enable  us  to  share  a part  of  our  profits 
with  our  customers  as  a reward  for  their  steady 
trade;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  can  buy  the  articles 
listed  in  our  catalog  for  considerably  less  than  you 
could  buy  the  same  articles  for  at  retail,  we  can 
actually  give  you  more  value  in  this  way  than  by 
a cash  rebate.  As  ours  is  a profit-sharing  plan, 
we  take  the  cost  of  the  gifts  out  of  our  profits  and 
do  not  increase  the  selling  price  of  our  merchan- 
dise nor  use  goods  of  poorer  quality. 

“We  think  you  can  now  understand  that  our 
reasons  for  sharing  our  profits  are  based  upon  the 
soundest  business  policy  and  that  it  will  be  greatly 
to  tY our  advantage  to  buy  from  us. 

In  conducting  our  own  profit-sharing  plan  we 
associated  with  a large  group  of  merchants  operat- 
ing from  one  headquarters  in  New  York,  thus 
being  able  to  buy  our  gifts  in  large  quantities  at 
small  cost.  Our  operating  expenses,  shared 
among  so  many  concerns,  become  quite  small;  so 
we  can  afford  to  give  greater  value  than  any  indi- 
vidual concern  that  must  buy  in  small  quantities, 
at  higher  prices,  and  also  maintain  expensive  dis- 
play rooms,  etc.” 


MEETING  WAGON  RIVALRY 


Western  Grocer  Co.  of  Iowa  Conducts  a Consumer 
Campaign  and  Then  Goes  After  Retailers 
to  Get  Trade  from  Competitors 


' | "HE  Western  Grocer  Co.  of  Marshalltown,  la., 
* waged  a vigorous  campaign  among  coffee  con- 
sumers in  its  territory  last  year  and  then  turned 
its  attention  to  the  retail  grocers,  telling  them 


Tumblers 

Belmont  Tumblers 

Plain,  or  optic,  or  light  cuttings, 
white  or  colored  enamel  designs. 


THE  BELMONT  TUMBLER  CO. 

BELLAIRE,  OHIO 
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A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

VP rite  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


Premium 

Chinaware 

We  are  America’s  leading  manufacturers  of 
premium  chinaware. 

We  offer  specials  on  100  and  42  piece  dinner 
sets,,  and  31  piece  breakfast  sets. 

Illustrations  and  envelope  size  coupons  of 
sets  will  be  furnished  with  your  orders  at  best 
prices  obtainable. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  samples  to  any 
merchant  having  a commercial  rating. 

Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we  can  supply 
it. 

A special  premium  at  $1.25,  con- 
sisting of  12  pieces.  Send  $1.25 
and  we  will  forward  this  premium 
— if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
investment,  we  will  refund  the  re- 
mittance. 

McNicol-Corns  Co., 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


A PREMIUM  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China"  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 


& VAN 

WAREHOUSEMEN 


RIPER 


TT)  77 17  IT  17  Milling,  Cleaning,  Hulling, 
KjKJT  r EjEj  Separating  and  Picking. 

Packprs  nf  Tpci<  in  .ajl  8tyles*  Lead 

I UJ  1 eas  packages  a specialty. 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  g g NEW  YORK 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Cups  and  Saucers 

FOR  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTING  CO. 

871  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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how  to  meet  the  competition  of  wagon  distrib- 
uters, who  were  their  chief  rivals. 

This  company  distributes  Chocolate  Cream  cof- 
fee, and  it  advertised  heavily  in  over  300  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  besides  using  posters,  to 
stimulate  demand  on  the  stores,  and  then  went 
after  the  grocers.  It  said  in  its  ads  directed  to 
the  grocer : 

“You  and  the  other  merchants  in  your  city 
deserve  75%  at  least  instead  of  25%  of  the  busi- 
ness you  are  getting. 

“Instead  of  fighting  the  other  stores,  you  will 
want  to  cooperate  with  them  in  fighting  your 
common  enemy — the  pedler. 

“1.  You  must  sell  fresh  coffee,  for  the  pedler 
does.  To  do  this,  you  will  need  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  brands  in  your  store.  Concentrate 
on  a few  well  known  brands,  and  be  sure  that 
your  coffee  is  always  fresh. 

“2.  Feature  quality,  not  price,  in  your  store. 
Select  brands  of  coffee  that  have  quality,  and  then 
stick  to  them.  By  changing  brands,  you  are  like 
the  man  who  is  always  changing  jobs,  you  are 
not  building  for  the  future. 

“3.  Believe  in  the  quality  of  the  brands  you 
have  chosen.  When  your  customers  make  oc- 
casional complaints,  as  they  always  will,  stand  up 
for  your  brands.  Remember  that  the  average 
housewife  often  makes  poor  coffee  and  always 
blames  the  brand  of  coffee,  never  herself. 

“4.  Remember  that  it  is  continually  necessary 
to  convince  the  housewife  that  she  is  buying 
good  coffee.  This  is  the  function  of  advertising. 
It  is  just  like  an  extra  clerk  in  your  store,  con- 


tinually telling  your  customers  that  Chocolate 
Cream  coffee  is  good  and  why  it  is  good.  By  co- 
operating with  this  advertising,  you  can  double 
or  treble  your  business,  taking-  just  that  much 
from  the  pedler.  Remember,  he  is  the  fellow  you 
are  fighting,  not  the  store  around  the  corner.  Put 
some  of  your  selling  enthusiasm  back  of  Chocolate 
Cream  coffee,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  your  sales  increase.” 


THE  NEW  SILEX  COFFEE  FILTER 

Newspapers  lately  have  been  giving  considerable 
space  to  interviews  on  coffee  brewing  with  Prof. 
Prescott  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. These  are  reiterations  of  the  address  that 
he  made  at  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  convention  last  Novem- 
ber, wherein  he  declared  that  his  experiments  had 
showed  glass  to  be  the  best  composition  for  the 
brewing  device. 

The  filtering  machine  of  the  Silex  Co.  is  the 
device  that  has  been  used  in  the  institute  for  the 
experiments  during  the  last  year.  It  is  an  all- 
glass  utensil,  made  of  pyrex  glass,  which  will  not 
crack  when  subjected  to  intense  heat,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  impossible  to  make  any  other  than  the 
best  coffee  with  it.  The  manufacturers  say  that 
“the  Silex  filtration  removes  the  three  grains  of 
caffein  found  in  a cup  of  ordinary  percolator 
coffee,”  and  that  it  “requires  25%  to  50%  less 
coffee  than  any  other  coffee-making  device.” 


Babson’s  Prediction 

“BETTER  BUSINESS” 

Make  it  come  true  with 

FEDERAL  PRODUCTS 

THEY  ALWAYS  REPEAT 

Packed  Under  Your  Own  Label 

BAKING  POWDER 
MAROONS 

COCOANUT  CREME  CUSTARD 
LEMON  PIE  FILLING 
CHOCOLATE  DESSERT 
CREAM  PIE  FILLING 
MARSHMALLOW  CREME 
KREAM-LITE 
CERO-BUTTER 
EXTRACTS  Non-Alcoholic 
COCOA 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

“Exponents  of  Better  Living  for  Less ” 

CHICAGO 


Premium  Spoons 


.75  per  Gross 


They  are  made  of  aluminum- 
highly  polished — and  look 
like  silverware.  They  cost 
less  than  two  cents  each 
in  gross  lots. 

The  teaspoons  are 
only  one  item  in  an 
unusual  assortment 
of  aluminum  spec- 
ialties which  we 
have  to  offer. 


We  are 
illustrating 
an  alumi- 
num ladle' 
which  sells  for 
$2  7 per  gross. 
In  addition  to  la- 
dles and  teaspoons, 
the  complete  line 
includes  tablespoons, 
basting  spoons,  and  forks. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
sample  of  any  one  of  them; 
also  catalog  of  other  pre- 
mium specialties. 

LIPAULT  COMPANY 

1028  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia 
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We  import  our  own  Needles,  carry  finished  high 
class  Needle  Books  in  Stock — any  style — any  price, 
from  $25.00  per  1,000  books  up — can  be  used  for 
Premium,  mail  order,  souvenir  or  specialty  adver- 
tising, or  as  insert  in  package  Coffee  and  Tea.' 


Ivory  Pyralin  Vanity 

Box  with  mirror  and 
powder  puff,  2% 
inches  in  diameter 
with  or  without  adver- 
tising imprint  on 
cover,  back,  or  inner 
surface,  samples,  25 
cents  each. 


THE 

HOME 

COMFORT 

BREAD 

AND 

CAKE 

CABINET 


Metal  Cover  Gold  Plated  Memo  Book 

with  pad  and  metal  tipped  pencil.  A 
very  high  class  article  for  a premium, 
and  also  for  advertising  with  your 
stamped  advertisement  inside  top 
cover — samples,  25  cents  each. 

This  is  merely  to  give  you  an  idea 
as  to  the  advertising  novelties  we 
carry. 

Dept.  T. 

L.  & M.  L.  HIRSCH,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


LENT 

AND 

MACARONI 


Beginning  March  1st,  many  of 
your  customers  will  abstain  from 
meat.  Macaroni  is  a favorite  sub- 
stitute. 

HARVEST  will  secure  this  busi- 
ness for  you.  Plan  a Lenten  cam- 
paign but  get  in  your  HARVEST 
order  now! 

FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


AN  EXCELLENT 
PREMIUM 

As  one  large  user  of  premiums 
puts  it. 

‘THESE  CABINETS  GET 
THE  BUSINESS” 

There’s  a good  reason  for  this. 
Every  woman  who  sees  one  in 
a friend’s  home,  wishes  SHE 
had  one,  too. 

That,  as  you  well  know,  is 
what  marks  a premium  as  a 
business-getter. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  cata- 
log, price-list  and  complete  in- 
formation about  these  result- 
producing  cabinets. 

THE  HOME  COMFORT  CO. 

846  E.  7TH  STREET 
SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  1508  HEYWORTH  BLDG. 


HOME  COMFORT  COMPANY,  T4 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

We’re  interested.  Without  obligating  us  in  any 
way,  send  us  catalog,  price-list,  etc. 

Name  

Address  


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide 


in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  ior  Further  Information 


I THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  i 

I | 

C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 

! 


THREE  NOVEL  SPECIAL  SALES 


One  in  Which  Customers  Set  Their  Own  Prices 
Should  Bring  Big  Results — Selling  Wash- 
tuhs  and  Cheap  Candy 


By  Walter  Engard 

London,  Ohio 

EVERY  wideawake  grocer  is  eager  to  speed 
up  sales  and  obtain  a greater  volume  during 
1922  than  during  1921,  and  therefore  is  virtually 
interested  in  ways  and  means  that  he  may  apply 
to  his  business. 

A “Set  Your  Own  Price  Sale”  may  be  em- 
ployed with  wonderful  success,,  if  properly  handled 
and  given  the  right  sort  of  publicity.  This  sale 
should  be  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  and  a 
large  and  varied  stock  of  merchandise  should  be 
selected.  A definite  date  should  be  set  for  its  in- 
auguration. 

This  sale  may  last  for  one  to  three  days,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  community,  the 
store,  and  its  prominence,.  The  merchandise 
should  be  given  prominence  on  large  display 
tables,  part  of  it  arranged  in  groups  and  the  rest 
in  quantities  of  three,  six,  twelve,  etc.;  that  is, 
three,  six,  and  twelve  cans  of  corn,  three,  five, 
and  ten  pounds  of  coffee,  etc.  Each  group  should 
be  numbered. 

The  event  should  be  given  wide  publicity 
through  local  newspapers,  using  large  display 
space,  or  direct-mail  literature  may  be  used,  an- 
nouncing the  sale  and  inviting  all  to  visit  the 
store  and  “set  their  own  price,”  stating  that  all 
merchandise  thus  displayed  will  be  sold  without 
reservation  to  the  highest  bidder.  No  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  uniqueness  of  the  plan,  the  local 
newspapers  will  be  glad  to  comment  upon  it  in 
their  news  columns,  thus  bringing  still  further 
publicity. 

A large  supply  of  cards  should  be  provided  up- 
on which  the  customers  may  record  their  bids, 
names,  and  addresses.  A -separate  card  should 
be  used  for  each  bid.  Envelops  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  cards,  which  are  to  be  sealed  by  the 
customer  and  placed  into  a receptacle. 

At  the  close  of  the  sale,  all  bids  should  be 
opened  and  announcement  made  of  the  successful 


bidders.  Of  course  the  sale  should  be  conducted 
upon  a cash  basis,  and  so  advertised. 

A Tub  Sale 

An  eastern  merchant  bought  a large  supply  of 
galvanized  wash-tubs  at  a particularly  attractive 
price,  and  arranged  a special  sale.  Being  located 
in  a rural  community,  he  selected  a Saturday  as 
the  day  for  the  event,  and  announced  that  he 
would  present  each  purchaser  of  a tub  with  four 
bars  of  their  favorite  laundry  soap.  The  an- 
nouncement was  given  wide  publicity,  and  a large 
display  of  tubs  arranged  upon  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  store.  The  sale  proved  a wonderful 
success.  Many  purchased  two  tubs,  and  scores 
bought  other  merchandise  besides. 

A Novel  Candy  Sale 

Another  grocer  purchased  a lot  of  candy  kisses 
at  a low  price,  to  use  as  a Saturday  offering 
lie  set  a price  of  \2}/2  cents  a pound  upon  these 
kisses  and  advertised  it  in  the  local  papers.  As 
candy  had  been  selling  from  25  cents  a pound  up, 
this  offer  brought  scores  of  new  customers,  and 
the  supply  was  sold  out  long  before  the  demand 
was  satisfied.  Good  candy  at  a low  price  may 
always  be  depended  upon  as  a drawing  card,  and 
a slight  loss  may  be  charged  to  advertising. 

ASSOCIATION  FOOD  SHOWS 


National  Retail  Grocers  Establish  New  Department 
Under  a Manager  and  Will  Have  Initial 
Exhibit  at  Kansas  City 

THE  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
announces  the  formation  of  a department  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Food  Shows.  It  will 
be  under  direct  control  of  the  Executive  Board  and 
the  national  secretary,  H.  C.  Balsiger,  and  will 
be  operated  by  J.  P.  Langan,  who  has  been  made 
manager  and  will  have  a staff  of  assistants. 

The  first  show  will  be  held  in  early  spring  in 
Convention  Hall  or  one  of  the  large  parks  at 
Kansas  City,  the  association  headquarters. 

The  new  department  will  cooperate  with  local 
associations,  supplying  the  latter  with  trained 
supervisors  in  advertising  and  other  phases. 

Mr.  Langan’s  address  is  416  R.  A.  Long  Build* 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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A REAL  FOOD  AT  LOW  COST 


You  have  been  a grocer  long  enough  to  know  that  the  most  expen- 
sive foods  generally  have  the  lowest  food  value.  Considering  its 
nutritive  value  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world  to-day  is 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

The  poorest  customer  you  have  can  afford  to  eat  Shredded  Wheat 
for  his  breakfast.  Two  Biscuits  with  hot  milk  make  a warm,  nour- 
ishing meal  at  a cost  of  5 or  6 cents.  Shredded  Wheat  is  ready- 
cooked  and  requires  no  sugar.  It  is  usually  eaten  as  a breakfast 
cereal,  but  is  delicious  for  any  meal.  A continuous  consumer- 
demand,  created  by  extensive  advertising,  combined  with  a fair  trade 
policy,  entitles  us  to  your  prompt  and  hearty  co-operation. 

• Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Your  Coffee  Sales 

G.  Washington’s  Coffee  influences  the  consumers  to  drink 
more  coffee — because,  it  is  available  when  bean  coffee  is  not;  G. 
Washington’s  Coffee  has  no  substitute;  it  is  100%  pure  co ffee, 
every  can  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Feature  it  and  you  will  find  your  customers  will  quickly 
respond  for  it  fills  the  emergency  coffee  needs  best;  the  unexpected 
guest;  the  afternoon  or  evening  social  function.  The  in-between- 
meal  cup  of  coffee  is  always  ready  when  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  is 
m the  house.  Made  instantly  in  the  cup  without  boiling  or  brewing 
— each  cup  to  order  at  the  strength  desired. 

Thirteen  years  of  constant  demonstrating  and  advertising  in 
the  best  mediums,  has  resulted  in  increasing  its  sale,  year  by  year. 

Gel  your  share  of  the  ever  increasing  consumption  of  G.  Washington’s  Coffee. 


Our  big  1922  national  demonstrating 
and  newsnaper  campaign  is  on.  Watch 
your  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  stocks  go. 


G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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HOW  THE  KENT  MAN  RETAILS 


Turns  the  Sidewalk  Into  a Tea  and  Coffee  Parlor 
and  Forces  Pedestrians  Into  the  Street, 

While  His  Sales  Boom 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Jan.  7,  1922. 

THE  retailer  of  tea  and  coffee  in  this  country 
collides  with  a profitable  idea  once  in  awhile ; 
in  fact,  some  of  the  schemes  they  stage  to  help 
sales  would,  if  pulled  off  in  the  United  States, 
get  the  originator  a couple  of  months  in  the  state 
hotel. 

A retail  grocer  in  Kent  lately  conceived  the 
idea  of  moving  most  of  his  goods  out  on  the 
sidewalk  and  fixing  himself  and  his  family  for 
afternoon  tea  there.  He  ran  the  stunt  for  a week 
or  more.  Coffee  and  tea  were  made  and  drunk 
at  the  little  tables,  and  the  grocer  and  his  wife 
made  themselves  comfortable  in  easy  chairs. 

Everybody  had  to  get  off  the  sidewalk  when 
passing  the  store,  and  it  was  rather  annoying  for 
women  with  perambulators  and  gocarts ; but  the 
grocer  achieved  his  object,  which  was  to  increase 
coffee  and  tea  sales  and  to  let  the  consumer  know 
that  he  was  in  business  for  that  purpose. 

Along  with  the  tea  and  coffee  lines  he  ran  a 
special  brand  of  canned  milk,  building  a pyramid 
of  these  outside  the  shop  facade.  Customers  need- 
ing a cup  of  tea  were  allowed  to  rest  in  the  wicker 
chairs  and  sample  the  various  brands.  The  same 


with  coffee.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  au- 
thorities were  not  sure  whether  they  ought  to  run 
the  retailer  in  for  obstruction  or  commend  him 
for  his  services  to  the  shopping  public. 

Anyway,  the  grocer  gathered  in  a lot  of  new 
customers  for  packet  tea,  coffee,  and  canned  milk 
as  a result  of  his  enterprise. — Brooks. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  RETAIL  GROCERS 

Association  Members  Urged  to  Supply  Information 
on  Biscuit  Case  and  to  Support  the 
Federal  Garnishment  Bill 


MEMBERS  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Grocers  have  received  word  from  Secre- 
tary Balsiger  to  take  part  in  federal  affairs  as 
follows : 

“The  Biscuit  Case  Before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Kindly  send  to  the  national  office 
today  any  information  you  may  have  that  will  give 
us  specific  data  as  to  the  unfair  competition  caused 
by  the  present  discount  arrangement  of  the  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Co.  and  the  Loose- Wiles  Co.,  which 
places  the  individual  retail  grocer  at  a disadvan- 
tage in  competition  with  the  chain  store. 

“Federal  Garnishment  Bill.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  and  will  make  possible  the  garnishment 
of  the  salaries  of  employees  of  the  United  States 
government.  It  is  a distinct  necessity  in  many 
sections  where  retail  grocers  and  other  retail  mer- 
chants do  a credit  business  with  this  class  of  cus- 
tomers. It  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Leonidas  C.  Dyer  of  Missouri,  and  is  now  being 


When  Featuring  Tea  and  Coffee  the  English  Grocer  Makes  the  Sidewalk  His  Serving  Parlor 
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5 lbs. 

NET  WEIGHT 

5 lbs. 

pan w 

% 

v.t.al, di,, 

Cane  Sugar 

Cane  Sugar  :j 

Granulated 

Granulated  % 

American  Sagar 
Refining  Company 

■ American  Sugar  -i 
Refining  Company  I 

Consumers  prefer  Domino  Cane  Sugar 
Products  in  packages  because  of  their  uni- 
form cleanliness  and  exceptional  high  qual- 
ity. And  because  the  good  name  “ Domino” 
identifies  the  products  and  guarantees  the 
quality. 

Dealers  prefer  to  sell  Domino  Cane  Sugar 
Products  in  packages  because  of  the  conve- 
nience, and  the  time  and  materials  saved  in 
weighing  and  wrapping.  And  because  of  the 
strong  national  demand. 

You  will  find  Domino  Cane  Sugars  and 
Domino  Syrup  profitable  products  to  push 
every  season  of  the  year. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino” 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 
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considered  by  the  House  Committee  on  judiciary. 

“Write  your  congressman  and  senator  today  and 
tell  them  you  want  them  to  impress  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  the  fact  that  the 
retailers  of  the  nation  need  this  legislation  and 
that  they  are  expecting  it  to  be  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee.  Tell  them  also  that  they  are 
expecting  it  to  be  enacted  into  a law  by  Congress 
when  it  reaches  that  body  from  the  committee  and 
that  you  are  depending  upon  their  support.” 


SCHOOL  FOR  RETAIL  GROCERS 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Will  Teach  Grocers  and  Their 
Sales  People  About  the  Manufacture  and 
Quality  of  the  Goods  They  Sell 

A SCHOOL  for  grocers  and  their  clerks  and 
salesmen,  along  the  lines  advocated  by  this 
publication  for  many  years,  was  opened  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  late  in  January  under  the  auspices^ 
of  the  Syracuse  Grocers,  Inc.  Instruction  is  free 
to  all  attendants. 

The  course  at  the  start  will  consist  of  a series 
of  lectures  by  superintendents,  foremen,  and  of- 
ficials of  food  plants  throughout  the  country,  spe- 
cializing on  the  methods  of  manufacturing  foods 
and  pointing  out  differences  in  quality,  subjects 
of  which  grocers  are  said  to  be  generally  ignorant. 

Ernest  G.  Coe  is  manager  of  the  school,  and 
Frank  M.  Muncey,  president  of  the  Syracuse  Re- 
tail Grocers’  Association,  is  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  it. 


MODELED  BUTTER  FOR  DISPLAYS 

British  Merchants  Use  Novel  Backgrounds  to  Show 
Their  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa— Windows 
Are  Jammed  with  Goods 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Jan.  6,  1922. 

IF  the  British  merchant  wants  to  sell  tea  or  cof- 
fee, he  mixes  the  line  with  his  margarines  and 
butters  and  makes  a special  display  of  the  latter. 
One  can  get  a better  effect  with  plastic  butter  or 
margarine  than  with  packet  tea  or  loose  coffee,  he 
says. 

So  he  gets  his  special  modeler  on  the  job,  and 
the  modeler  creates  all  sorts  of  artistic-looking 
compositions  out  of  butter,  using  it  as  modeling 
clay  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  consumer 
to  the  windows.  In  between  the  modeled  butter 
designs  he  sticks  his  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  whichever 
he  wishes  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  purchaser. 
In  this  way  he  shifts  a lot  of  packets. 

The  Maypole  Dairy  Co.,  a multiple-shop  con- 
cern having  houses  throughout  the  country  and 
specializing  in  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  does  not 
believe  in  the  sales  method  followed  by  the  traders 
referred  to,  but  favors  crowded  trims,  the  good 


Margarin  Models  for  Window  Displays 


old  British  idea  of  bulk.  So,  to  look  -at  its  win- 
dows, one  would  not  suppose  that  the  backbone 
of  Maypole  trade  was  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  for 
the  trim  contains  everything  humanly  possible  for 
a British  grocer  to  handle.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  these  multiple  shops  do  a great  trade  in  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa — Brooks. 


COFFEE  SMOKE  AS  AN  ASSET 

How  a Village  Grocer  of  Pennsylvania  Capitalized 
an  Annoyance  and  Made  His  Percapita 
Sales  of  Coffee  Four  Pounds  a Year 

A RETAIL  grocer  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  named 
Albert  M.  Baker,  has  built  up  his  coffee 
sales  to  1,500  pounds  a month.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  Towanda  is  less  than  4,300,  this  means 
that  he  is  selling  more  than  four  pounds  percapita, 
though  there  are  other  grocers  in  his  town. 

Fie  did  it  by  buying  a good  roaster,  selling  only 
bulk  coffee,  and  making  the  smoke  from  the 
roaster  pour  out  through  the  spout  of  a huge 
coffee  pot  on  the  sidewalk,  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  every  villager  and  all  that  pass  down 
the  main  street. 

Mr.  Baker  writes  as  follows,  explaining  his 
plan : 

“Some  years  ago  I made  up  my  mind  that  every 
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IN  New  York  and  Chicago — in  every  city 
where  it  has  been  advertised — Yuban  has 
outsold  every  other  high  grade  packaged 
coffee. 

Sell  the  coffee  that  brings  you  new  business. 

ARBUCKLE  BROS —YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 

NEW  YORK 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


A fifty  year  old  problem  solved. 
How  to  keep  a high  quality 
coffee  everlastingly  fresh  and 
delicious  is  answered  in 

ASTOR  COFFEE 

sealed  in  the  “Vac-Kept”  can. 
Retail  sales  have  more  than 
doubled  in  thirty  days. 

Be  sure  you  have  this  “new 
package”  to  offer  your  trade. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190-198  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


“The  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn ’s  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESULT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 
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Note  the  Coffee  Pot  on  the  Post 


store  should  have  a hobby,  something  in  which  it 
excelled,  something  the  other  fellow  did  not  have, 
something  that  whenever  the  store  was  mentioned 
would  bring  the  hobby  automatically  to  mind. 

“After  careful  thought  I decided  on  coffee,  it 
being  an  every-day  food  and  best  lending  itself 
to  my  scheme.  I first  tried  certain  brands,  secur- 
ing their  exclusive  sale  for  my  town ; but  that  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  as  I was  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  fellow. 

“A  friend  told  me  of  a brother  in  Detroit  who 
was  making  a great  success  of  the  coffee  game  by 
roasting  his  own.  I spent  some  time  in  looking 
up  the  matter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  have  a roaster,  and  a good  one. 

“So  I bought  one  costing  $500,  figuring  that  of 
itself  the  machine  would  be  a good  advertisement, 
that  my  competitors  would  be  less  likely  to  put 
more  money  into  the  scheme  and  that,  unless  the> 
did,  I had  the  best  of  the  idea ; besides,  I had  the 
best  I could  buy,  anyway. 

“When  the  machine  arrived  I had  it  set  up  in 
my  front  window,  got  a coffee  urn,  made  coffee, 
ran  a price  contest  for  names  for  the  coffee,  and 
whooped  it  up  in  great  shape.  I have  never  let 
up  since,  always  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
boost  my  fresh-roasted  coffee. 

“I  do  not  sell  any  package  coffee  whatever.  So 
many  stores  try  to  cater  to  every  customer’s 
whim,  resulting  in  a lot  of  different  brands,  none 
of  them  selling  so  well  as  two  or  three  good 
ones  might. 

“When  I bought  and  moved  to  my  present  loca- 
tion last  spring,  I found  I could  not  get  rid  of  the 
smoke  from  my  roaster  without  running  a pipe 
for  a long  distance,  and  after  considerable  thought 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  smoke,  the  same  as 


the  packers  are  said  to  make  use  of  the  pig’s 
squeal. 

“The  result  was  the  idea  of  forcing  the  smoke 
through  a pipe  out  of  the  big  coffee  pot,  which 
happens  every  time  I roast,  and  incidentally  per- 
fuming the  air  all  around  the  square.  Like  run- 
ning water,  there  seems  to  be  a fascination,  for 
everybody  wants  to  see  the  coffee  pot  smoke.  Due 
no  doubt  to  my  good  ‘friends  of  the  grip,’  the 
fame  of  the  coffee-pot  idea  has  reached  other  com- 
munities, so  that  automobile  parties  are  seen 
laughing  and  talking  among  themselves  about  my 
pot  as  they  go  by. 

“The  scheme  has  suggested  the  adoption  of  the 
coffee-pot  cut  used  on  my  letterhead  and  displayed 
in  all  advertisements,  also  appearing  on  each  side 
of  my  front  door. 

“To  all  retailers  I say,  ‘Roast  your  own!  It’s 
a winner.’  ” 


A NEW  WHEEL  STORE 
A somewhat  new  idea  in  stores  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Azusa,  southern  California,  by  J.  S. 
Bethea.  Instead  of  the  usual  shelves  and  show- 
cases, the  goods  are  placed  upon  a huge  wheel, 
which  is  whirled  at  will,  bringing  the  articles 
needed  to  the  clerk,  instead  of  the  latter  having 
to  do  the  traveling. 


THANKS  TO  GROCERY  TRADE 
The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  grocery  trade : 
“Notwithstanding  the  apparent  business  depres- 
sion in  many  lines,  we  are  gratified  to  announce 
that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  Royal  baking 
powder  for  1921  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding 
year  in  the  history  of  our  business. 

“Royal  baking  powder  is  now  sold  and  used  in 
practically  every  country  on  earth.  Royal  has 
the  distinction  of  having  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  of  nearly  every  exploring 
expedition  in  recent  history.  It  was  used  by  the 
Peary  expedition  at  the  North  Pole  and  by  the 
Scott  expedition  at  the  South  Pole.  Its  empty 
tins  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  prospectors’  camps 
of  Alaska  and  on  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

“For  its  wonderful  success  we  acknowledge  our 
gratitude  to  our  distributers,  the  grocery  trade, 
and  extend  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  a success- 
ful New  Year.”  

HISTORY  OF  ESTABROOKS 
The  T.  H.  Estabrooks  Co.,  tea  importer  of  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  is  sending  out  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  firm  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Commercial. 
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T.  J.  PRETTYMAN,  JR. 
of  the  Paxton  & Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha 
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The  two 
left-hand 


top  pictures  are  of  Liberian  coffee  trees  growing 
shows  Robusta  plants  at  Zamboanga,  Mindanao; 


at  the  Lamao  Experiment  Station,  Bataan; 
and  the  one  at  the  right  is  an  Excelsa 


GROWING  COFFEE  AT  PHILIPPINE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


the  lower 
at  Lamao. 


COFFEE  FAILURES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

c Recent  attempts  to  introduce  disease-resisting  varieties  of  coffee  into 
the  islands  have  again  come  to  naught  because  of  native  indifference, 
d By  importing  seed  from  Java,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  able  to 
raise  700,000  plants  in  nurseries  for  transplanting;  but  the  growers 
remained  indolent,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  reviving  the  once  great 
industry.  C Herein  is  the  official  report  of  the  director  of  agriculture 
in  the  Philippines,  telling  about  the  unhappy  results  of  the  experiments. 


IF  only  the  natives  could  be  induced  to  work,  the 
latest  experiments  of  the  government  to  revive 
the  once  flourishing  coffee  growing  of  the  Philip- 
pines indicate  that  it  might  again  equal  its  pros- 
perous state  of  the  1880s,  and  even  somewhat  jus- 
tify the  belief  of  enthusiasts  that  enough  could 
be  grown  there  to  supply  a large  part  of  the  cof- 
fee consumption  in  the  United  States.  But  they 
simply  will  not  work;  neither  will  they  spend 
money  unless  assured  of  a spontaneous  return. 

Many  times  since  the  devastating  blight  (the 
deadly  hemileia  vastatrix)  wiped  out  the  thriving 
plantations  in  1890  and  1891,  destroying,  figura- 
tively overnight,  fazendas  that  exported  up  to  17,- 
000,000  pounds  annually,  have  attempts  been  made 
to  rehabilitate  them,  every  cooperation  has  been 
offered,  rich  rewards  have  been  promised;  but 
nothing  apparently  can  overcome  the  natural  in- 
dolence and  indifference  of  the  Filipinos,  and  the 
attempts  have  invariably  come  to  naught. 

Result  of  the  Latest  Project 
The  latest  project  was  started  by  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  in  1915,  who  laid  out  plans  to  intro- 
duce coffee  into  the  Mountain  Province  of  the 
Philippines,  and,  it  was  reported  then,  was  to  en- 
gage coffee  experts  from  Java  to  direct  the  en- 
terprise. 

What  happened  is  told  in  the  following  report 
of  the  director  of  agriculture  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  at  Manila 
last  Nov.  28: 

“No  coffee  experts  were  obtained  from  Java 
for  directing  the  work ; but  an  American  of  this 
bureau  [the  Bureau  of  Agriculture]  was  sent  to 
Java  to  ascertain  the  truth  relative  to  the  claims 
made  for  Robusta  and  other  rust-resistant  coffees 
and  study  their  culture.  He  returned  to  the 
Philippines  with  about  75  kilos  of  selected  seed 
of  Robusta,  Excelsa,  Abeocuta,  Canephora,  Congo, 
Quillou,  and  Uganda  coffee,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  resistant  to  coffee  rust,  feeling  confident 
that  a profitable  coffee  industry  could  be  developed 
in  the  Philippines. 

“Most  of  the  seed  coffee  was  sent  to  the  Moun- 
tain Province,  and  many  thousands  of  seedlings 
were  successfully  raised  in  several  nurseries  and 
subsequently  set  out  in  the  field.  But,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  securing  competent  men  to  super- 
vise the  work  locally,  the  great  distances  to  be 
covered  by  them  in  traveling  among  the  settle- 
ments where  the  coffee  was  planted,  and  the  primi- 
tive state  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  intro- 


duced, all  of  which  combined  to  bring  about  a 
lack  of  the  necessary  care  to  bring  the  trees  into 
bearing,  very  little  is  now  left  of  the  coffee. 

“Seedlings  of  Excelsa  coffee  raised  at  the  Lamao 
Experiment  Station,  Bataan,  planted  on  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  1916,  have  made  good 
growth.  A small  first  crop  was  gathered  in  the 
early  part  of  1919,  a better  crop  in  1920,  and  a 
fair  crop  has  set  this  year. 

The  Mindanao  Attempt 

“In  1917  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
coffees  mentioned  on  a large  scale  in  Mindanao 
by  the  then  governor  of  the  department  of  Min- 
danao and  Sulu.  Large  numbers  of  seedlings 
were  raised  in  numerous  nurseries ; but  the  at- 
tempt failed.  An  inspection  of  the  coffee  in  May, 
1921,  showed  that  most  of  the  plants  had  died 
or  were  in  poor  condition.  Where  the  coffee  has 
been  intelligently  handled  it  has  made  good  prog- 
ress ; but  these  instances  are  so  few  that  the  crop 
from  the  trees  will  not  affect  the  coffee  output. 

“This  bureau  has  distributed  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  coffee  seeds  and  plants  within  the  last 
seven  years;  altogether  some  1,092  kilos  of  seeds 
and  677,276  plants,  of  which  7.72  kilos  of  seeds 
and  141,803  plants  of  Excelsa  and  Liberian  coffees 
have  been  sent  to  Batangas.  However,  the  care 
accorded  the  plants  by  the  growers  is  not  so 
good  as  that  given  coffee  in  other  coffee  centers 
like  Java  and  Brazil,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant 
is  below  normal,  so  that  the  trees  are  not  expected 
to  yield  any  considerable  crop  before  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year  after  planting. 

“At  Patalon,  Zamboanga,  where  there  are  some 

30.000  coffee  trees,  mostly  Robusta  and  Liberian, 
planted  under  capable  management,  the  Robusta 
came  into  bearing  in  the  third  year,  and  Liberian 
in  the  fourth  year  after  planting,  as  it  does  in 
Java  also. 

“Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  progress 
of  the  coffee  industry,  it  is  evident  that  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  not  to  blame,  and 
that  large  plantations  managed  as  in  other  coffee 
countries  would  produce  abundantly  and  prove 
profitable.” 

A Once  Great  Industry 

The  Philippines  began  to  achieve  prominence  in 
coffee  exporting  in  the  1850s,  when  the  quantity 
sent  abroad  reached  2,500,000  to  4,000,000  pounds 
annually.  This  doubled  by  the  early  1870s,  jumped 
to  11,300,000  pounds  in  1880,  and  in  1883  and 
1884  was  nearly  17,000,000  pounds,  the  maximum. 
It  amounted  to  7%  of  the  total  exports  then. 

Then  the  blight  of  1890  and  1891  gave  the  in- 
dustry the  solar  plexus,  the  exports  dwindled  to 

1.300.000  pounds  by  1894,  and  reached  a pitiful 
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Branches  of  Excelsa  Coffee,  Grown  at  the 
Lamao  Experiment  Station,  P.  I. 


30,000  by  the  end  of  the  century.  By  1910  the 
islands  were  importing  coffee  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000  worth  annually,  and  then  and  now  about 
all  the  coffee  grown  there  is  in  one  or  two  isolated 
mountain  districts. 

If  the  industry  is  ever  to  amount  to  anything, 
it  will  probably  have  to  be  by  outside  financing 
and  paying  the  natives  wages,  which  probably 
would  not  be  profitable,  and  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  the  peonage  enforced  by  the 
former  rulers,  which  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
their  time.  Also  there  is  always  the  fear  of 
the  blight’s  return,  which  is  kept  alive  in  the  wild 
shrubs — although  William  S.  Lyon,  former  chief 
horticulturist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Manila,  says  that  coffee  diseases  can  be  com- 
batted the  same  as  orcn<ira  diseases. 


GERMAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
The  total  production  of  sugar  in  Germany  is 
given  as  1,285,800  tons  in  1921-22,  in  1920-21  it 
was  1.099,465  tons,  and  2,732,189  tons  in  1912-13. 


BRAZIL’S  COFFEE  PORTS 

Vast  Dock  Improvements  Are  Under  Way  to  Make 

Them  Unexcelled — Federal  Government  Co- 
operating wnh  the  States  and  Ports* 

By  J.  C.  Muniz 

Deputy  to  Brazilian  Consul  General  at  New  York. 

' I ’HE  Brazil  coast  offers  to  maritime  commerce 
A numerous  natural  harbors,  many  of  which 
have  been  equipped  with  the  most  modern  port 
works,  extending  facilities  for  the  entrance,  load- 
ing, and  unloading  of  vessels  of  any  tonnage  such 
as  few  maritime  countries  in  the  world  can  pre- 
sent. 

All  important  ports  of  Brazil  will  soon  be  tech- 
nically prepared  for  the  movement  in  and  out  of 
all  kinds  of  products.  The  gigantic  undertaking 
of  providing  the  principal  harbors  with  modern 
equipment  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  federal 
government.  With  the  exception  of  Manaos  and 
Santos,  all  ports  of  Brazil  were  constructed  by 
the  Union. 

bantos  is  the  chief  export  center  due  to  the 
commerce  of  coffee,  and  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the 
main  importing  port.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
imports  and  45%  of  the  exports  of  the  whole 
country  are  concentrated  in  these  two  ports. 

The  Port  of  Santos 

The  port  of  Santos  is  formed  by  a natural  dock, 
in  which  the  tide  variation  does  not  exceed  2.3 
meters.  The  city  of  Santos  is  situated  on  an 
island  connected  to  the  port  by  three  canals.  The 
Santos  Canal  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  capable 
of  accommodating  transatlantic  liners.  It  is  365 
meters  wide  and  30  meters  deep  at  its  narrowest 
point.  Its  length  is  10.  kilometers.  The  depth 
diminishes  toward  the  port,  where  it  is  only  six 
to  nine  meters,  but  increased  depth  is  maintained 
by  continual  dredging. 

The  quays,  which  existed  over  a total  length 
of  4,728  meters,  are  divided  into  three  sections 
of  988,  884,  and  2,848  meters  respectively.  The 
surface  is  1.58  meters  above  high-water  level  and 
3.88  above  low  water.  On  the  first  section  are 
two  sets  of  rails  and  also  a double  line  in  the 
street  fronting  the  quays,  all  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway.  On  the 
second  section  are  three  lines  of  rails  which  enter 
the  third  section.  The  double  line  on  the  quay 
road  traverses  the  first  two  sections  and  is  con- 
nected with  four  other  lines  at  the  water  side 
of  the  warehouses. 

On  the  frontage  of  the  quay  of  the  first  section 
are  three  warehouses,  iron  framed,  walled,  and 
roofed  with  double  sheets  of  corrugated  iron.  In 
each  warehouse  are  six  hand  cranes  of  lifting 
capacity  of  1,500  kilograms.  There  are  two 

*From  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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other  similar  warehouses  in  the  same  section. 
Fronting  the  second  section  of  the  quays  are  four 
warehouses  of  100  meters  by  15  meters  and  one 
150  by  15.  There  are  seven  roofed  yards  for  the 
deposit  of  merchandise  that  is  not  perishable. 

Between  the  two  sections  is  an  uncovered  ,yara 
140  meters  in  length,  where  the  different  railway 
lines  connect.  On  the  quay  front  of  the  second 
and  third  sections  is  a 200-meter  curve,  where 
are  the  offices  of  the  administration.  Nearby  are 
the  customs  houses  which  cover  an  area  of  100 
meters  by  20.  At  present  more  than  23  custom- 
house warehouses  are  built,  while  more  are  under 
way.  Large  refrigerating  warehouses  are  avail- 
able, which  may  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
frozen  and  chilled  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables. 
Their  holding  capacity  is  more  than  180  tons 
Two  large  tanks  for  the  storage  of  fuel  oil  up 
to  10  000  tons  were  built. 

An  up-to-date  electrical  apparatus  for  the  load- 
ing of  coffee  has  been  installed  in  the  final  section 
of  the  quays.  The  apparatus  consists  of  sub- 
terranean transporters  traveling  between  the 
warehouses  and  the  open  yard  of  the  custom 
house  group,  where  the  lift  is  made.  The  sacks 
of  coffee  are  loaded  into  steamers  by  means  of 
traveling  cranes.  To  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  sacks  from  the  inside  warehouses,  special 
longitudinal  transporters  have  been  installed, 


which  also  carry  the  sacks  to  the  transversers. 

At  a point  60  meters  from  the  end  of  the  quay 
wall  are  a repair  yard  and  drydock  with  the 
capacity  to  dock  a vessel  not  exceeding  700  tons 
in  two  hours  and  20  minutes.  Hydraulic  in  addi- 
tion to  steam  cranes  are  used  for  the  loading  of 
vessels  alongside  the  quay  in  the  first  two  sec- 
tions. There  are  one  hydraulic  crane  of  20  tons’ 
capacity,  two  of  six  tens,  and  one  of  2y2  tons. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a locomotive  crane  of 
14  tons’  capacity  which  runs  on  a track  of  one- 
sixth-meter  gage.  The  hydraulic  cranes  number 
31  on  the  two  sections,  which  run  on  a line  of 
rails  of  2.22-meter  gage  laid  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  quays  and  have  an  average  lifting 
power  of  \l/2  tons.  Three  of  these  cranes  are 
arranged  to  raise  five  tons.  The  first  installation 
is  of  130  h.p.  and  the  second  of  200,  each  fitted 
with  two  Galloway  boilers.  In  the  third  section 
is  a complete  set  of  electric  hoisting  cranes,  one 
of  20  tons’  capacity,  six  of  five  tons’,  and  28  of 
\l/2  tons’,  working  on  a railway  of  one-sixth  gage. 

The  electrical  energy  and  light  are  supplied 
by  a power-house,  33  kilometers  from  the  city  of 
Santos,  with  the  capacity  of  20,000  h.p.  It  is 
provided  with  Pelton  turbines  connected  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.’s  generators. 

Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
The  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  extends  over  a line 
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nine  kilometers  long  with  a further  16  kilometers 
in  the  outer  zone.  Recent  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  extending  the  length  of  the  quay  up  to 
7,000  meters,  nearly  the  double  of  its  present 
size.  Around  the  quay,  at  a suitable  distance 
from  seaward  edge,  are  the  lines  upon  which  run 
electric  traveling  cranes  and  railway  wagons  used 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 

Behind  the  rails  are  the  platforms  of  the  ex- 
tension lines  of  warehouses  which  extend  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  quay.  The  18  first-line  ware- 
houses border  the  quay.  They  are  equipped  with 
modern  facilities  which  permit  of  the  rapid  han- 
dling of  cargo.  Between  the  warehouses  are 
yards,  some  of  which  are  covered  where  traffic 
consigned  either  to  the  warehouses  or  to  the  ship- 
pers is  handled.  Outside  the  main  line  but  within 
the  region  of  the  dock  are  exterior  warehouses. 

Port  of  Bahia 

The  Bahia  port  is  still  under  construction.  The 
commercial  wharves  extend  over  a distance  of 
1,100  meters,  and  are  served  <by  10  cranes  and  by 
seven  warehouses  which  cover  an  area  of  14,600 
meters.  Besides  this  wharfage  there  is  a section 
of  200  meters  in  length  with  a depth  of  water 
alongside  of  10  meters,  where  the  large  steamers 
engaged  in  the  manganese  trade  with  the  United 
States  are  moored.  The  complete  plan  of  the 
works  nearly  finished  comprises  a line  of  docks 
of  various  depths  protected  by  two  breakwaters 
and  a sea  wall.  The  docks  will  cover  an  area 
of  2,200  square  meters. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  of  docks  when 
complete  will  be  4,006  meters,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : Custom-house  dock  intended  for  small 

craft,  having  a depth  of  2.30  meters  in  the  shal- 
lowest part  and  a length  of  176  meters ; eight- 
meter  docks  for  transatlantic  liners  and  deep-draft 
steamers  with  a length  of  1,450  meters;  10-meter 
dock  with  a length  of  855  meters ; and  one  dock 
more  divided  into  two  sections,  with  one  available 
only  for  small  craft,  while  the  second  section  is 
reserved  for  establishing  a connection  between  the 
large  docks  and  the  rail-way  systems  going  to  the 
interior  of  the  state.  The  port  will  be  supplied 
with  two  lines  of  warehouses,  with  depots  for 
storing  coal  and  inflammable  goods. 

Pernambuco 

This  port  is  the  port  nearest  to  Europe  along 
the  Brazil  coast  and  is  nearly  finished.  The 
works  include  a great  sea  wall  3,000  meters  in 
length,  affording  protection  for  extensive  wharf- 
age and  warehouse  accommodation.  There  are 
already  more  than  1.000  meters  of  wharfage  avail- 
able for  vessels  drawing  up  to  29  feet  and  1,700 
meters  for  those  drawing  26  feet. 

On  the  wharves  are  11  cranes  of  \x/2  tons’  lift- 
ing capacity  and  three  five-ton  cranes.  The  area 


of  the  warehouse  is  17,000  square  meters,  equipped 
with  20  electrically  driven  half-ton  transporters. 
In  addition  to  the  warehouses  are  2,000  square 
meters  of  covered  sheds. 


ABSURDITIES  IN  ADVERTISING 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Expert  Condemns  Exagger- 
ations of  “Half  Price,”  “After  Inventory,”  and 

“Clean  Up”  Sales  as  Destructive  of  Confidence 

’’"THE  general  tenor  of  present-day  retail  ad- 

A vertising  was  severely  critized  in  a speech 
made  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  manager  of  the  Domestic 
Distribution  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  before  a meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Merchants’  Council  in  Chicago  on 
Feb.  15. 

“A  large  proportion  of  retail  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Dodd,  “is  definitely  responsible  for  much  of 
the  distrust  that  the  public  is  displaying  toward 
the  retail  merchant.” 

Absurd  claims  and  exaggerated  statements  made 
in  advertising,  in  his  opinion,  are  more  responsible 
than  high  prices  for  any  lack  of  confidence  that 
the  public  may  have  in  retailers.  Prices  charged 
by  retail  merchants,  he  said,  appeared  to  be 
moderate  and  in  economic  proportion  to  underly- 
ing costs. 

Mr.  Dodd  reproduced  by  means  of  lantern 
slides  the  headings  of  sales  ads  by  retail  estab- 
lishments in  different  cities.  These  ranged  from 
the  “Half-Price”  sale  and  the  “Special  Discount” 
to  the  familiar  “Wonder”  and  “Clean-Up”  events. 
One  announced  a “Special  Reduction”  sale.  This 
class  of  advertising,  said  Mr.  Dodd,  had  lost  its 
force  with  the  public.  “Courtesy  Week,”  “After 
Inventory,”  “February,”  “Friday  Clean-Up,”  and 
other  sales  of  this  character  meant  little  to  the 
public  unless  real  values  were  offered. 

No  reader  of  an  advertisement,  said  Mr.  Dodd, 
would  believe  that  a retailer  would  sell  goods  at 
half  their  value.  The  public,  on  reading  such  an 
advertisement,  immediately  put  the  merchant 
down  as  a profiteer  who  had  been  charging  twice 
too  much  for  his  goods  or  dismissed  the  state- 
ment as  false  on  its  face.  This  kind  of  advertis- 
ing, he  said,  induced  the  public  to  doubt  even  ad- 
vertisements setting  forth  real  values  and  real 
price  reductions. 

Of  the  oft-seen  phrase,  “Final  Clearance,”  in 
advertisements,  Mr.  Dodd  said,  “We  should  be 
interested  to  know  if  this  final  clearance  isn’t  a 
first  cousin  to  the  final  appearance  of  a prima 
donna  who  reappears  every  season  for  30  or  40 
years.  The  only  way  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  is  to  make  advertisements  agree  with 
facts  and  to  eliminate  from  bargain  sales  articles 
manufactured  to  sell  at  the  prices  advertise^.” 
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OUTDOOR  COFFEE  CAMPAIGNING 

What  Kind  of  Poster  Advertising  the  Distributer 
Must  Employ  to  Move  His  Goods  and  Get 
the  Dealers’  Cooperation 

By  Edward  Melia 

New  York 

IN  the  days  when  it  was  yet  stylish  to  employ 
war  analogies  we  heard  a speaker  compare 
dealers  to  infantry.  He  said  we  needed  a war 
and  its  subsequent  trade  depression  to  appreciate 
fully  the  important  part  the  dealer  played  in  our 
sales  campaigns.  A convention  of  dealers  could 
not  have  appreciated  this  remark  much  more  than 
the  gathering  of  manufacturers  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

In  no  case  is  this  more  applicable  than  in  the 
selling  of  coffee.  Any  sales  campaign  for  a coffee, 
regardless  of  its  brand  of  quality,  that  does  not 
consider  the  man  who  commands  the  counter  as 
its  most  important  factor,  is  doomed  to  failure 
or  mediocre  returns  at  best. 

Nowadays,  the  dealer  wants  to  know  just  what 


the  promoters  of  a new  brand  are  doing  to  help 
him  move  the  coffee  from  his  shelves.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  promises.  He  can  no  longer 
be  swept  off  his  feet  with  promises  of  advertising 
with  stupendous  circulation.  Experience  has 
taught  him  to  ask  awkward  questions.  He  will 
agree  that  nearly  all  advertising  is  helpful,  but 
he  wants  to  know  particularly  how  any  advertis- 
ing under  discussion  is  going  to  help  him  in  his 
neighborhood.  In  other  words,  he  is  “advertising 
wise.”  He  wants  facts. 

Yet  there  is  no  class  of  dealers  so  willing  to 
jump  in  and  help  push  a new  brand  as  retail  grocers 
are  when  shown  the  outlines  of  a real,  constructive 
campaign  that  does  not  ask  them  to  do  all  the 
pushing. 

Realizing  this  situation,  the  larger  advertising 
organizations  are  warning  their  clients  not  to  be 
content  with  advertising  only.  They  urge  that  the 
campaign  be  sold,  or  merchandised,  to  the  dealers. 
Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  make  the 
dealer  feel  that  a proportionate  share  of  the  ad- 
vertising is  focused  on  his  customers.  Proofs, 
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A Billboard  Expert  Says  That  This  Is  a Potent  Form  of  “Neighborhood”  Advertising 


dealer  helps,  and  all  details  under  the  heading 
must  be  explained  and  sold  in  a manner  that  will 
win  cooperation. 

Planning  the  Campaign 

As  an  instance  not  entirely  hypothetical,  take 
the  case  of  a coffee  roaster  who  wants  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  that  extremely  desirable  coffee  market, 
Chicago. 

We  shall  assume  that  he  wants  to  cover  the 
whole  city;  though  it  may  be  done  by  sections 
when  necessary.  He  has  arranged  for  delivery 
and  jobber  distribution.  His  next  problem  is  to 
decide  on  the  most  economical  means  of  getting 
the  merits  of  his  coffee  before  the  entire  coffee- 
drinking population  and  keeping  the  dealers  in- 
formed of  his  progress  step  by  step. 

Because  at  least  90%  of  coffee-drinking  people 
is  out  in  the  street,  walking  or  riding,  almost 
every  day,  the  logical  place  for  the  message  is 
outdoors.  To  meet  just  such  conditions,  the  people 
who  arrange  outdoor  advertising  matters  have  laid 
out  poster  stands  to  be  used  in  set  groups  or  show- 
ings that  enable  the  advertiser  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  outdoor  circulation  within  ar- 
ranged periods. 

A representative  showing  for  three  months  would 
be  sufficient  to  launch  the  campaign  thoroughly. 
It  would  require  approximately  160  poster  loca- 
tions; but  the  manufacturer  could  secure  a guar- 
anty from  the  advertising  people  that  his  adver- 
tising would  be  seen  by  all  the  people  he  desired 
to  reach.  Before  contracting  for  the  space,  he 
would  demand  to  be  shown  every  location,  to 
satisfy  himself  first. 

With  these  poster  locations  taken  care  of  he 
will  then  select  a number  of  painted  walls  as  near 
to  dealers’  stores  as  possible,  choosing  those  which 
will  force  attention  from  the  housewife  on  her  way 


to  market.  Their  mission  will  be  to  give  her 
the  last  impression  before  she  makes  her  purchase. 
Of  course  he  will  drive  around  with  the  advertis- 
ing man  and  pick  these  himself,  selecting  those 
which  will  do  him  the  most  good  and  help  most 
dealers. 

Copy,  or  the  message  to  the  consumer,  is  the 
next  question  in  order;  but  we  may  leave  it  out 
of  this  discussion,  as  it  confines  itself  solely  to  the 
advertiser  and  the  coffee.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  the  copy  must  be  striking.  It  must  have 
strong,  pleasing  colors.  The  whole  must  be  such 
as  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  prospect  a picture 
of  the  package  and  a desire  to  try  its  contents. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  we  shall  assume  that  the 
copy  to  appear  on  the  poster  and  walls  through- 
out the  city  will  be  almost  identical,  which  will 
bring  the  full  cumulative  effect 

Working  on  the  Dealers 

All  this  time  the  manufacturer  has  been  working 
on  the  dealers,  having  secured  a mailing  list  of 
all  desirable  ones  in  Chicago  at  the  inception  of 
the  campaign.  First  he  announced  by  mail  in  a 
more  or  less  conventional  way  that  he  was  launch- 
ing a new  coffee,  told  of  its  features,  gave  a sug- 
gestion of  a big  outdoor  campaign  to  cover  Chi- 
cago. 

But,  being  aware  of  the  doubtful  attitude  of 
dealers  toward  mere  promises  of  advertising,  he 
is  going  much  further.  He  has  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising organization  send  a formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  order  for  the  advertising  space  from  its 
head  offices,  signed  - by  the  president.  He  also 
receives  enough  of  the  official  letterheads  to  re- 
produce the  acknowledgment.  Then  he  has  a fac- 
simile sent  to  every  dealer  on  his  list,  which  con- 
vinces them  of  his  obligations  to  carry  out  the 
advertising  promised  and  advises  just  when  it  is 
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to  begin  and  how  long  it  will  continue.  This 
single  piece  of  mailing  matter  has  been  found  to 
be  very  effective  in  awakening  genuine  interest. 

Following  this  comes  a broadside  telling  the 
whole  story  in  colors.  It  tells  just  -how  many 
posters  and  painted  walls  will  be  used.  It  tells  as 
convincingly  as  the  copy  writer  knows  how  of  the 
effect  this  advertising  will  have  on  each  dealer’s 
trade.  It  dwells  on  the  psychological  effect  of 
bright  colors,  compelling  designs  used  in  space 
several  times  bigger  than  a whole  newspaper, 
every  day  and  night  for  many  months. 

The  most  important  position  in  the  broadside 
is  occupied  by  a large  reproduction  of  the  poster 
itself,  made  as  impressive  as  the  engraver’s  art 
will  permit.  Somewhere  near  that  is  a picture  of 
a display  card  for  the  dealer  to  hang  in  his  store 
or  window  to  tie  up  his  business  with  the  adver- 
tising. The  broadside  also  shows  samples  of 
booklets  or  stuffers  for  the  dealer  to  give  his 
customers  to  help  convert  them  to  the  new  coffee. 
Sometimes  a return  postal  is  inclosed  with  the 


The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  Is  Using  Bill- 
boards Extensively  to  Introduce  Its  Coffee  in 
New  York.  This  Scene  Is  Near  Cooper  Square 


broadside  inviting  the  dealer  to  send  for  the  dealer 
helps  or  ask  questions;  the  object  being  to  get 
a come-back  of  some  kind. 

This  procedure  has  been  of  great  help  to  the 
jobber’s  representative  or  special  salesman  put  on 
for  the  campaign.  Dealers  appreciate  tangible 
help  of  this  kind  and  seldom  fail  to  see  its 


possibilities.  But  they  are  sold  to  a greater  ex- 
tent when  the  promoters  show  them  that  the  ad- 
vertising is  to  continue,  even  though  less  in- 
tensively. 


THREAT  OF  RUIN  TO  ASSAM  TEA 


Uprising  of  Natives  and  Stampede  from  the  Troops 
Would  Bring  Same  Result  as  Earthquake 
Brought  to  Kangra  Tea 

YY7  1TH  the  concluding  word  that  he  is 
**  “anxious,”  Charles  Judge,  representative  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  in  India, 
sends  the  following  review  of  conditions  among  the 
tea  gardens  of  Assam  as  affected  by“revoiutionary” 
movements  there.  “There  is  no  danger  to  British 
rule,”  he  says,  “whatever  your  yellow  press  may 
say;  but  a rising  means  ruin  to  the  Assam  tea 
industry.  Nobody  seems  to  recognize  this  but 
myself.  I don’t  want  a story  to  write ; but  I shall 
have  one  if  the  danger  to  Assam  is  not  averted 
in  the  only  way  possible,  by  showing  the  white 
man’s  power  before  it  is  necessary  to  use  it.” 

Mr.  Judge’s  letter,  dated  near  Calcutta,  Jan.  26, 
1922,  follows: 

“You  ask  me  how  the  ‘revolutionary’  troubles 
reported  in  the  New  York  dailies  will  affect  the 
tea  crop,  and  I tell  you  that  the  situation  is  now 
one  of  serious  danger,  but  not  at  all  in  the  way 
‘American  thought’  considers  it  if  it  has  been 
reading  the  yellow  press  inspired  by  the  ‘revolu- 
tionary’ Indian  branch  of  Woolff’s  Bureau  here. 
I should  say  there  was  matter  for  a few  good 
scarehead  lines ; but  they  won’t  scare  the  English. 
In  the  general  political  situation — for  reasons  you 
will  not  have  space  for — glue  your  faith  to  the 
English. 

“The  ‘revolutionaries’  are  very  talkative,  they 
have  been  talking  to  your  press ; but  revolutions 
are  not  made  with  conversation  lozenges.  India  is 
full  of  English  troops,  both  in  the  ranks  and  ex- 
serv-ice  men  in  the  stores,  in  the  counting  offices, 
and  everywhere.  They  are  veterans  of  the  war, 
and  the  Indians  are  child’s  play  to  war  dogs  who 
have  struggled  through  death-grips  with  formi- 
dable warriors  like  the  Germans. 

Result  of  One  Insurrection. 

“There  has  been  only  one  attempt  at  real  in- 
surrection ; the  rest  were  merely  mob  rows,  easily 
suppressed  as  soon  as  the  English  troops,  which 
are  used  sparingly,  were  unloosed.  Down  south 
the  Moplahs  broke  out  badly,  murdering  right  and 
left,  Hindus  as  well  as  Europeans,  and  offering 
the  usual  fanatical  Mohammedan  choice  between 
the  sword  and  the  Koran.  They  had  seen  no 
white  soldiers  for  years,  and  had  been  told  and 
believed  that  they  did  not  exist  in  India.  ‘Revolu- 
tionary’ agitators’  foul  work! 

“The  English  dogs  of  war  had  to  be  unchained 
on  them.  Immediate  rout  of  the  Moplahs ; 
casualties,  2,266  killed,  1,615  wounded,  and  43,944 
captured  or  surrendered.  Very  many  ringleaders 
have  ‘featured’  firing  parties ; the  rest  are  receiving 
inexorable  justice.  The  rebellion  involved  about 
100,000  insurgents,  fairly  well  armed  and  imbued 
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with  a single  purpose;  none  the  less  effective  be- 
cause it  was  fanatical.  The  bravery  of  the  Mo- 
plahs  and  the  stern  resolution  of  the  English  sol- 
diers may  be  read  in  the  small  proportion  of 
wounded  to  killed. 

“According  to  the  ‘revolutionary’  plans,  these 
brave  and  devoted  but  misguided  Moplahs  were 
to  strike  first,  and  Indians  elsewhere  were  to  rise 
when  the  blow  was  struck.  But  the  number  of 
English  troops  required  to  subdue  the  large  rebel 
bands  was  so  small  that  the  rest  of  India  thought 
better  of  it  and  left  the  Moplahs  totally  without 
support.  There  are  no  other  peoples  in  India  that 
have  the  daring  bravery  of  the  Moplahs  and  the 
courage  to  act  reckless  of  consequences.  And  yet 
how  easily  the  English  troops  vanquished  them ! 

Danger  in  Assam 

“But  in  Assam  it  is  different.  There  is  extreme 
danger  there;  not  of  successful  revolt,  but  first  of 
outbreaks  involving  murders  of  isolated  Euro- 
pean planters;  secondly,  the  fierce  vengeance  of 
the  English,  and  (thirdly)  of  the  universal 
stampede  of  the  terror-stricken  coolies,  when  they 
discover  their  mistake  in  believing  the  revolu- 
tionary agitators’  lies  that  there  are  no  English 
soldiers  in  India.  Like  the  Moplahs  before  the 
insurrection,  they  never  see  them;  as  Assam  is  too 
unhealthy  for  white  troops  to  be  stationed  there. 

“But  these  coolies  are  no  Moplahs  who  had  the 
fierce  courage  to  die  round  their  green  standards  of 
Islam  facing  the  English  array.  Fifty  Indo- 
Chinese  border  tribesmen  can  drive  a thousand  of 
them  in  the  wild  flight  of  terror,  as  I have  seen. 
The  Moplahs  are  still  fearless,  though  subdued. 
They  will  not  abandon  their  country.  The  coolies 
have  not  such  courage.  They  will  abandon  all 
and  never  dare  to  return  where  the  English  troops 
have  passed.  Result  will  be  ruin  to  Assam  tea, — 
no  cultivators,  no  tea  crop. 

A Lesson  from  Kangra  Valley 

“The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  only  the 
same  that  happened  less  than  20  years  ago  in 
another  though  smaller  tea  district,  but  from  a 
different  cause,  in  the  Kangra  Valley  in  the  north- 
west of  India.  The  great  Dharmsala  earthquake 
wrecked  the  valley,  which  was  laid  out  in  prolific 
tea  estates,  producing  abundant  tea  of  very  good 
quality.  Hundreds  of  Europeans  and  Indians  were 
killed  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses. 

“The  coolies  stampeded  in  terror,  leaving  the 
estates  without  cultivators.  The  surviving  Euro- 
peans could  do  nothing  that  would  induce  them 
to  return.  Planting  companies  and  planters  went 
bankrupt.  The  land  had  to  be  sold  for  a song 
to  native  Indian  capitalists,  who  bought  it  for  its 
cheapness.  Gradually  the  coolies  returned,  but 
not  till  the  estates  had  almost  relapsed  to  jungle. 
The  native  owners  now  work  them  in  their  nig- 
gardly way ; but  Kangra  tea,  from  being  as  good 
as  the  best,  has  sunk  to  the  worst  in  India. 

“This  is  the  fear  now  for  Assam  if  the  coolies 
break  out,  as  they  are  being  continually  instigated 
to  do. 

How  to  Prevent  the  Outbreak 

“I  have  a remedy,  or  rather  a preventive.  Pre- 
vention is  necessary,  for  there  will  be  no  cure  if 
the  outbreak  occurs.  I say  let  the  English  soldiers 
show  themselves  in  a parade  through  these  tea 
districts.  In  the  columns  of  the  journal  I am 
editor  of  and  in  the  columns  I write  for  many 
dailies  and  weeklies  here,  politics  has  no  place. 


I am  a trades  journalist,  engineer,  and  scientist. 
I cannot  speak  for  myself,  but  I have  tried  to  in- 
fluence the  editors  of  the  daily  press  to  state  my 
views.  I inclose  a cutting  from  the  great  local 
morning  daily,  the  Englishman,  in  which  my  views 
are  stated  perhaps  better  than  I could  state  them 
myself : 

“ ‘With  regard  to  the  situation  in  Assam  a 
planter,  who  knows  every  part  of  the  province  and 
has  had  a great  deal  of  experience  with  both  the 
imported  coolie  and  the  Assamese,  says  that  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  send  two  steamers  with  British 
troops,  one  up  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  other 
up  the  Surma.  The  steamers  would  call  at  every 
ghat  and  there  land  the  troops,  occasionally  for  a 
day  and  sometimes  for  a few  hours. 

“ ‘The  news  that  British  soldiers  had  arrived 
would  fly  like  wildfire  into  the  interior,  and  one 
may  be  certain  that  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
more  distant  gardens  a few  hundred  soldiers 
would  be  magnified  into  many  thousands.  The 
beauty  of  this  scheme  is  that  while  its  effects 
would  be  very  great,  the  expense  and  trouble 
would  be  very  little.  Rations  would  be  carried 
on  the  steamers  themselves,  and  there  would  be 
no  bother  about  transport.  Further,  the  troops, 
taken  from  some  place  like  Lucknow,  which  could 
well  spare  them,  would  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
onting.’ 

“If  this  is  done, — but  it  would  be  better  done 
on  a larger  scale, — the  present  threatening  danger 
will  be  averted;  if  not,  I apprehend  the  worst. 
The  lies  of  the  agitators  can  be  contradicted  only 
by  the  evidence  of  the  coolies’  own  eyes.  They 
think  now  that  they  are  masters  of  the  situation. 
A little  more,  and  they  will  act  like  masters ; which 
in  the  uncontrolled  East  means  massacre,  loot, 
and  rapine.  Dii  meliora! 

No  Political  Danger 

“But  there  is  no  general  political  danger.  The 
English  will  see  to  that.  Do  not  be  misled  by 
scareheads  and  the  tall  talk  of  the  Indian  Woolff’s 
Bureau  into  mistaking  the  strength  of  the  English 
power.  Their  fiercest  soldiers  look  the  mildest, 
as  if  in  perpetual  surprise  that  anyone  should 
think  them  capable  of  rough-house.  They  are 
very  like  your  English-descended  Americans  from 
New  England  and  the  southern  states.  They 
ought  to  be,  they  are  still,  the  same  breed. 

“But  every  man  of  them  here,  military  or  civil- 
ian, is  a trained  soldier,  the  majority  veterans, 
and  the  men  who  fought  the  redoutable  Germans 
on  equal  and  often  inferior  terms  are  not  to  be 
licked  by  an  undisciplined  crowd  of  Asiatics, 
however  numerous.  War  is  not  an  election  to  be 
decided  by  counting  heads — with  nothing  in  ’em.” — 
Charles  Judge. 


NEW  RAILROAD  FOR  COLOMBIA 
Five  million  pesos,  at  the  rate  of  1.000,000  pesos 
a year,  have  been  appropriated  from  any  funds 
accruing  to  the  national  treasury  during  the 
next  five  years  from  sources  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  taxes,  to  be  used  for  constructing  a 
railroad  from  the  city  of  Cucuta  to  the  Magdalena 
River.  The  government  has  been  granted  author- 
ity by  the  same  law  to  raise  a loan  guaranteed  by 
the  appropriation  and  the  income  derived  from 
the  railroad. 
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VIENNA’S  OLD  CAFE  LIFE  GONE 

Leading  Coffee  Houses  Have  Been  Demolished 
and  the  Others  Are  Dens  of  Thieves — Coffee 
Is  Wretched,  Without  Cream  and  Sugar 


Special  Correspondence 

Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  13,  1922. 
Hr  HE  old  Vienna  cafe  life  has  been  nearly 
* killed  by  the  war,  as  the  middle  classes  are 
now  almost  ruined  and  coffee  is  so  expensive  that 
only  the  very  rich  can  afford  to  drink  it.  During 
the  last  two  years  or  so  the  coffee  houses  have 
been  frequented  only  by  profiteers  and  Stock  Ex- 
change speculators,  who  go  there  to  do  their  busi- 
ness. For  this  reason  all  the  coffee  houses  are 
hated  and  shunned  by  all  the  better  but  unfortu- 
nately poorer  middle  classes. 

You  can  form  no  conception  of  the  misery  that 
exists  in  Vienna  now.  The  educated  classes  suffer 
most  of  all.  The  cafes  are  really  little  more  than 
dens  of  thieves. 

All  the  principal  cafes,  including  the  Schrangl, 
were  demolished  and  devastated  by  howling  bands 
of  Bolshevists  in  December,  and  the  city  was  in  a 


terrible  state.  All  the  chief  hotels,  cafes,  and 
restaurants  in  the  inner  district  and  round  the 
whole  Ringstrasse  have  been  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  the  most  luxurious  shops  and 
offices. 

As  there  is  no  milk  here,  it  is  not  possible  to 
serve  coffee  in  the  old  style,  with  its  sparkling 
crown  of  delicious  whipped  cream.  That  is  a 
thing  long  since  forgotten.  The  coffee  itself  is 
wretched  now  and  is  but  slightly  colored  with 
condensed  milk  and  sweetened  with  saccharin.  It 
makes  one  shudder  to  drink  it. 

One  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living  as  in  Austria.  Conditions  here  are  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  to  anyone  living  in  a civilized 
country.  Everybody  is  ill.  Nobody  except  the 
very  rich  has  coal ; it  is  so  very  expensive.  The 
electric  lifts  do  not  work.  Many  house  doors  are 
closed  at  9 p.  m.  The  prices  of  many  articles  are 
more  than  1,000  times  what  they  were  in  prewar 
times.  The  cold  had  not  been  so  intense  in  more 
than  20  years.  Hardly  anybody  can  afford  to 
heat  more  than  one  room  in  the  flat.  We  have 
spent  15  winters  in  Vienna;  but  this  is  certainly 
the  most  hopeless  of  all. — G.  S. 


Photo  Wide  World 

How  Would  You  Like  to  Pay  $101.50  for  a Cup  of  Coffee? 


The  above  is  a photograph  of  a Vienna  restaurant  taken  last  month.  The  Austrian  crown  in  normal  times  is 
worth  20.3  cents,  and  at  that  rate  this  500  crowns  for  a cup  of  coffee  would  amount  to  $101.50  United  States  money. 

Everything  in  Vienna  costs  1,000  to  1 now. 
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1921  TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  U.  K. 


Quality  of  Tea  Shows  Much  Improvement  and 
Planters  Are  Now  Making  Money — Stocks  Being 
Used  Up — Year  of  Liquidation  in  Coffee 


Staff  Correspcndence 

London,  Feb.  9,  1922. 

Hr  HE  annual  report  of  McMeekin  & Co.  on  tea 
and  coffee  conditions  was  issued  today.  “Fol- 
lowing on  the  disappointments  of  1920,”  it  says, 
“it  is  probable  that  all  those  engaged  in  the  tea 
trade  will  in  future  years  look  back  upon  1921 
as  the  climax  of  the  anxieties  incidental  to  the 
industry  arising  out  of  war  conditions.” 

It  finds  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
tea  imported,  the  using  up  of  stocks  of  common, 
general  improvement  in  conditions  among  the 
planters,  and  the  probability  that  tea  on  hand  will 
not  be  more  than  two  months’  supply  by  next 
June. 

No  special  change  is  reported  in  coffee  affairs. 

The  report  follows: 

A Year  of  Difficulty  in  Tea 

“With  the  exception  of  those  whose  interests 
were  confined  to  Ceylon  estates,  1921  has  been  a 
year  of  continued  difficulty  for  all  engaged  in  the 
production  of  tea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  stocks  were  far  in  excess  of  current  require- 
ments, and  heavy  shipments  from  the  East  month 
by  month  aggravated  the  position,  until  by  the  end 
of  April  the  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  over  60%  of  the  home  consumption 
during  the  previous  12  months.  Except  for  a 
slight  improvement  during  April,  which  was  lost 
in  the  following  month,  the  average  of  public  sale 
prices  for  India  and  Java  teas  fell  away  from 
January  until  the  end  of  June. 

“Fortunately  producers  realized  that  a large 
share  of  the  misfortune  from  which  they  were 
suffering  was  due  to  lack  of  certain  plucking  and 
manufacture,  and  drastic  steps  were  taken  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  tea  shipped.  Finer  plucking, 
combined  with  climatic  and  labor  difficulties,  re- 
sulted in  a substantial  reduction  in  crop  and  a dis- 
tinct improvement  in  average  quality. 

“Owing  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  coal 
strike  and  consequent  unemployment,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a large  section  of  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation was  restricted,  thereby  increasing,  to  some 
extent,  the  demand  for  lower-priced  teas.  Though 
the  quantity  of  teas  for  price  actually  absorbed  a 
pears  to  have  been  comparatively  small,  it  gave 
opportunity  to  the  trade  to  use  up  some  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  low-grade  teas  in  the  country.  The 
improvement  in  manufacture  of  the  new  season’s 
teas  was  such  that  nothing  came  forward  from 
primary  markets  to  replace  the  common  tea  con- 
sumed. 

“The  result  was  a general  improvement  in  the 
■ average  quality  of  stocks  held  and  a distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  average  of  pub.ic-sale  prices.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  June  and  Dec.  31,  an  advance  in 
average  prices  of  India  and  Java  teas  of  as  much 
as  60%  was  recorded.  In  addition  to  this  im* 
provement  in  the  general  position,  growers  have 
had  the  benefit  of  lower  sterling  costs  due  to  the 


drop  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.  It  may 
be  taken,  therefore,  that  generally  producing  oper- 
ations now  are  being  conducted  at  a profit. 

“A  study  of  the  course  of  share  values  of  tea 
properties  proves  interesting.  Figures  published 
from  time  to  time  by  George  Seton  show  that,  for 
30  leading  companies  capitalized  at  £5,000,000, 
values  had  advanced  to  £7,500,000  by  July,  1914, 
and  furtner  appreciated  as  a result  of  war  condi- 
tions until  by  autumn,  1919,  the  capital  value 
amounted  to  £12,500,000.  The  misfortunes  of 
1920  resulted  in  a fail  to  £6,650,000  by  Dec.  31 
of  that  year,  and  to  £5,75J,0UO  by  June,  1921. 
The  improvement  in  market  conditions  referred  to 
was  reflected  in  share  values,  the  total  having 
again  increased  by  Dec.  31,  1921,  to  £8,050,000.^ 

In  the  Producing  Countries 

“Imports  of  India  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  amounted  to  285,308,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  250,347,000  pounds  in  1920  and  203,- 

460.000  pounds  in  1913.  Toe  quality  of  the  new  crop 
was  distinctly  good,  while  from  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts it  was  of  outstanding  character,  and  generally 
speaking  the  manufacture  showed  a marked  im- 
provement upon  anything  received  during  the  last 
10  years.  The  policy  of  finer  plucking  reduced 
output  considerably,  and  unfortunately  the  short- 
age in  many  cases  was  increased  by  labor  trouble. 
Mosquito  blight  has  also  been  prevalent  and  ad- 
versely affected  the  output.  Latest  cable  advices 
received  from  Calcutta  report  that  the  crop  from 
northern  India  is  69,000,000  pounds  (over  20%) 
behind  that  of  the  previous  season  and  100,000,000 
pounds  behind  that  of  season  1919-1920.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  consumption  of  India 
tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1921  exceeded 
the  entire  crop  from  northern  India  by  20,000,000 
pounds. 

“As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  crop 
of  Ceylon  showed  a drop,  shipments  to  all  ports 
from  the  island  being  20,000,000  pounds  less  than 
in  1920  and  44,000,000  pounds  less  than  1919.  Im- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  118,- 

190.000  pounds  as  compared  with  123,349,000  in 
1920  and  110,936,000  pounds  in  1913.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  any  change  in  manufacturing  policy  can 
be  more  promptly  applied  to  Ceylon  estates  than 
to  those  of  India,  the  effect  of  more  careful  pluck- 
ing and  improved  manufacture  was  reflected  in  the 
prices  obtainable  on  the  London  market  for  Ceylon 
tea  at  a much  earlier  date  than  for  other  growths. 

“In  spite  of  the  reduced  crop,  the  operations  of 
those  interests  in  the  Ceylon  product  during  the 
past  year  have  been  highly  remunerative,  especially 
as  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  materially  re- 
duced the  sterling  costs.  A high  average  price  was 
established  in  January,  and,  although  there  were 
fluctuations  through  the  year,  at  no  time  was  the 
London  average  insufficient  to  leave  a substantial 
margin  above  the  cost  of  manufacture,  while 
prices  obtainable  in  the  Colombo  market  were  at 
times  exceptionally  favorable. 

Dutch  East  Indies  and  China 

“The  latest  returns  of  actual  shipments  from 
Java  and  Sumatra  show  that,  in  spite  of  a con- 
siderable accumulation  of  tea  carried  over  from 
1920,  actual  shipments  to  all  ports  show  a fall  of 
rather  over  30%,  while  private  advices  indicate 
that  the  actual  crop  harvested  for  the  12  months 
is  likely  to  be  some  30.000,000  pounds  below  that 
of  1920.  The  import  of  Java  tea  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  36,896,000  pounds,  com- 
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pared  with  39,867.000  pounds  in  1920,  while  the 
-consumption,  although  larger  than  in  1913,  showed 
a substantial  reduction  from  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  quantity  of  tea  brought  to  auction  in 
London  varied  considerably  from  month  to  month ; 
that  of  the  smallest  month,  March,  being  less  than 
25%  that  offered  in  the  largest,  June.  This  irreg- 
ularity in  quantity  to  some  extent  accounted  for 
the  extreme  variations  in  average  prices  obtained, 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
average  being  as  much  as  about  7d.  a pound. 

“Imports  of  China  teas  for  the  year  amounted  to 
only  4,500,000  pounds,  compared  with  16,000,000 
pounds  in  1920  and  16,250,000  in  1913.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
ceeded that  imported  and  was  practically  confined 
to  teas  of  the  highest  grade.  The  imports  having 
been  equaled  by  home  consumption,  the  statistical 
position  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  improved  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  6,000,000  pounds  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  There  was  some  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  lower-grade  teas  during  the 
later  months,  and  prices  showed  a substantial  ad- 
vance on  those  current  at  the  end  of  June.  Even 
now,  as  ‘teas  for  price,’  clean  Monings  compare 
very  favorably  for  value  with  leaf-grade  Indians. 

Green  Tea  and  Foreign  Trade 

“Business  in  this  grade  has  been  in.  small  com- 
pass, and  sales  were  possible  only  to  meet  current 
demand  from  foreign  markets.  There  was  some 
improvement,  however,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  the  stock  at  the  end  of  December  showed 
a drop  of  30%  on  that  carried  over  from  1920. 
The  falling  off  in  trade  in  these  grades  possibly 
may  be  due  to  the  large  development  in  direct  ship- 
ments from  Shanghai  to  Marseilles  for  shipment 
to  North  Africa.  It  is  feared  that  this  trade 
eventually  may  be  entirely  lost  to  this  country. 
No  doubt  the  penalty  duty  incurred  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  China  tea  and  the  preferential  duty 
granted  in  France  on  direct  shipments  have  be- 
come a deciding  factor  when  shippers  are  consid- 
ering the  best  market  for  their  consignments. 


“There  was  a serious  drop  in  the  quantity  of  tea 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various 
foreign  markets,  practically  the  whole  of  the  loss 
having  been  borne  by  British-grown  tea.  No 
doubt  this  was  due  to  the  adverse  position  of  the 
various  Continental  exchanges,  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  buyers  to  pay  for  anything  except  the 
lowest-priced  qualities.  The  shipments  of  Indian 
tea  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a fall  of 
25%  and  of  Ceylon  tea  of  20% ; those  of  other 
growths  about  the  same  as  in  previous  year. 

“As  in  past  years,  since  the  volume  of  tea  con- 
signed to  outports  has  become  of  importance,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  rely  upon  Board 
of  Trade  returns  for  indication  of  the  statistical 
position,  traders  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
throughout  the  year  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the 
actual  position.  Assuming  that  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  continues  at  about  the  current 
rate,  and  that  there  is  no  further  curtailment  in 
export  demand,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  by 
the  end  of  June  the  stock  remaining  in  this  coun- 
try, even  accepting  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  as 
accurate,  will  not  be  more  than  about  two  months’ 
supply,  and,  should  any  serious  correction  fall  to 
be  made  in  the  official  figures,  the  available  stock 
would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Coffee 

“The  past  year  has  been  more  or  less  one  of 
liquidation.  The  large  accumulation  of  coffee  held 
by  the  government  under  the  control  of  the 
admiralty  marshal  was  practically  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  Board  of  Trade  returns  indicate 
that  the  stock  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber was  equivalent  to  only  about  50%  that  carried 
over  from  1920.  Business,  however,  showed  ex- 
treme fluctuations,  short  periods  of  activity  having 
been  followed  by  those  of  extreme  depression ; but 
from  May  1 a more  or  less  steady  appreciation  in 
values  may  be  recorded.  The  marked  feature  of 
trading  during  the  last  quarter  was  the  sudden 
realization  by  the  trade  that  the  quantity  of  high- 


United  Kingdom  Board  of  Trade  Tea  Figures  for  Six  Years 


Imports — 

British  East  Indies 

Ceylon  

China  and  other  countries.  . 
Java  and  Netherlands 

Total  

Home  Consumption — 

British  East  Indies 

Ceylon  

China  

Other  countries 

Total 

Exports — 

British  East  Indies 

Ceylon  

China  

Other  countries 

Navy,  army  and  merchant 
vessels  

Total  exports 

Total  deliveries 

Stock  of  all  kinds  in  bond  Dec. 

31  

Fercapita  consumption  

Percentage  of  each  kind  con- 
sumed— 

British  East  Indies 

Ceylon  

China  

Other  countries 


1921 

Pounds 

1920 

Pounds 

1919 

Pounds 

285.308.000 

118.190.000 
5,125,000 

36,896,000 

250.347.000 

123.349.000 

17.633.000 

39.868.000 

286.892.000 

137.333.000 

32.982.000 

37.146.000 

445,519,000 

431,197,000 

494,353,000 

261.209.000 

110.532.000 
4,780,000 

34,197  000 

241.553.000 

112.060.000 
3,582,000 

35,628,000 

258.814.000 

106.400.000 
4,428.000 

18,824,000 

410,718,000 

392, 823,000 

388,466,000 

12.372.000 

12.806.000 

5.652.000 

3.911.000 

16,162,000' 

15,810,000 

6.015.000 

3.294.000 

12,870,000 

6.327.000 

7.835.000 

2.662.000 

3,583,000 

4,515,000 

5,925,000 

38,324,000 

449,042,000 

45,796,000 

438,619,000 

35,619,000 

424,085,000 

213,084,000 

8.66 

214,362,000 

8.43 

213,083,000 

8.45 

634% 

2 7 % 

1*4% 

84% 

614% 

284% 

1% 

94% 

664% 

274% 

14% 

44% 

1918 

Pounds 

1917 

Pounds 

1913 

Pounds 

372,814,000 

88,661,000 

2,153,000 

250 

148,710,000 

73.411.000 

11.040.000 
8,101,000 

203.460.000 

110.936.000 

18.595.000 

32.053.000 

463,628,250 

241,262,000 

365,044,000 

249,960,000 

59,832,000 

823.000 

536.000 

167,464,000 

77.401.000 

16.075.000 

16.869.000 

172,844,000 

91.518.000 
9,683,000 

31.646.000 

311,151,000 

277,809,000 

305,691,000 

451.000 

222.000 
1,521,000 

1,000 

3.281.000 

3.681.000 

6.708.000 
637,000 

21.830.000 

21.925.000 

10.851.000 
2,950,000 

56,679,000 

42,957,000 

3,154,000 

58,874,000 

370,025,000 

57,264,000 

335,073,000 

60,710,000 
366, 401,000 

135,295,000 

8 

37,400,000 

6.97 

138,005,000 

6.62 

8034% 

194% 

4% 

4% 

604% 

274% 

5-4% 

64% 

564% 
30  % 

34% 

104% 
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grade  coffee  in  the  country  was  insufficient  for 
market  demands,  and  prices  for  these  grades  ap- 
preciated rapidly  between  August  and  December. 

“Private  and  official  forecasts  reveived  during 
November  and  December  indicated  a distinct  fall- 
ing off  in  the  Santos  crop  likely  to  be  available  for 
season  1922-23.  Estimates  varied  widely,  but  even 
conservative  authorities  reduced  their  earlier  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  crop  as  much  as  10%  to  15%. 
The  world’s  deliveries  for  the  12  months  showed 
an  advance  of  2,000,000  bags  over  those  of  1920. 
The  probable  shortage  in  supplies  was  reflected 
in  the  price  of  Brazil  coffee  obtainable  on  the 
London  market;  but,  although  an  advance  was  re- 
corded, it  was  supported,  apart  from  sales  of  gov- 
ernment coffee,  by  transactions  of  comparatively 
small  importance. 

“The  quantity  taken  for  home  consumption  was 
practically  the  same  as  during  1920. 

“The  quantity  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  various  foreign  markets  showed  an  ad- 
vance of  about  11%  on  the  figures  of  1920  and  of 
about  8%  on  those  of  1913. 

“The  following  are  based  upon  papers  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  made  up  from  Custom  House 
returns  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Home 

Imports  Consumption  Exports* 
Czvts.  Ciots.  Cwts. 


1921 567,000  307,000  559,152 

1920  741,000  306,000  501,640 

1919 1,066,000  315,000  640,772 

1918 159,000  456,000  95,000 

1917 547,000  422,000  131,000 

1913  847,000  260,000  521,000 


*Including  deliveries  to  navy,  army,  and  merchant 
vessels. 


COFFEE  ROASTING  FIRE  HAZARDS 


Fire  Underwriters,  Alarmed  by  Losses  in  Whole- 
sale Groceries,  Sound  Warning  and  Tell  What 
Precautions  Should  Be  Taken 

ALARMED  by  the  increasing  losses  in 
wholesale  grocery  establishments,  which 
amounted  to  $4,540,000  in  1919  and  1920,  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  made 
suggestions  of  the  precautions  that  should  be 
taken.  “The  roasting  of  coffee,”  it  says,  “the 
candling  of  eggs,  and  the  handling  of  matches 
are  the  chief  special  hazards  affecting  such  estab- 
lishments,” and  goes  on: 

“Many  of  the  common  dangers  are  due  to  dis- 
order. Where  dirt  and  rubbish  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  the  ‘no  smoking’  rule  is  not  en- 
forced, fire  is  quite  likely  to  follow.  Other  factors 
that  result  in  fire  or  its  spread  are  faulty  construc- 
tion ; lack  of  watchman  service ; inadequate  lighting 
that  causes  candles  and  matches  to  be  used  in 
searching  for  merchandise ; the  absence  of  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system,  or  a sprinkler  system  not 
in  proper  working  condition  ; unprotected  vertical 
openings,  such  as  stairways,  dumbwaiters,  and  ele- 
vator shafts,  lack  of  fire  walls  and  fire  doors,  and 
inaccessible  and  poorly  ventilated  basements. 

Hozv  to  Protect  tlie  Roaster 
“If  a coffee  roaster  is  operated,  the  stack  should 
be  inclosed  in  masonry  walls  at  least  eight  "inches 
thick,  with  an  air  space  of  not  less  than  four  inches 


between  the  lining  and  the  walls.  If  such  insulation 
is  not  provided,  the  stack  should  have  a clearance 
from  all  combustible  materials  of  not  less  than  24 
inches,  unless  the  combustible  materials  are  guard- 
ed by  loose  metal  shields,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
tance should  not  be  less  than  12  inches.  No  wooden 
spouts  should  be  permitted,  and  after  the  coffee  has 
been  roasted  it  should  be  cooled  in  iron  receptacles, 
since  it  will  retain  sufficient  heat  to  char  wood. 
The  ceiling,  floor,  and  walls  of  the  roasting  room 
should  be  protected  by  suitable  non-combustible 
coverings,  and  the  entrance  should  be  a single 
doorway  protected  with  standard  fire  doors. 

“The  grinding  of  both  cereals  and  coffee  pre- 
sents the  dust  hazard,  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  explosion  when  such  dusts  are  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  dusts  also  clog  bearings,  causing  them  to 
overheat,  and  in  some  cases,  when  they  become 
impregnated  with  oil,  spontaneous  ignition  may 
occur.  Hence  such  processes  should  be  carried  on 
in  a room  or  compartment  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  plant  according  to  approved  methods. 

“Marking  fluids  sometimes  contain  kerosene  or 
benzine,  or  greases  that,  in  combination  with  the 
charcoal  constituent,  may  create  conditions  favor- 
able to  spontaneous  ignition.  These  fluids  should 
be  kept  in  cans  of  approved  type  and  stored  in 
outbuildings,  where  marking  pots  should  also  be 
placed  at  the  closing  of  the  working  day. 

“There  is  likewise  the  danger  of  spontaneous 
ignition  in  connection  with  cereals  and  grain  in 
burlap  sacks.  Other  materials,  harmless  in  them- 
selves, become  subject  To  this  hazard  when  satu- 
rated vitith  oils,  particularly  those  of  the  vegetable 
variety ; consequently  bottled  oils  and  oil  dressings 
should  be  segregrated  from  commodities  that  are 
not  protected  by  glass  or  tin.” 

“If  egg  candling  is  carried  on,  it  should  be  done 
by  means  of  electric  incandescent  lamps,  or  by 
daylight.” 


JANUARY  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

Staff  Correspondence 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16,  1922. — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  January  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  7,469.493 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  5,403  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details : 


Formosa  oolong  

Congou  

India  

Ceylon  

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 

Java  

Sumatra  

Ceylon  green  

Pingsuey  green  

Country  green  

Japan  

Japan  dust  

Scented  orange  pekoe. . . . 

Scented  Canton  

Canton  oclong  

Jasmine  tea  

Total  

By  Districts — 

Boston  

Chicago  

Puget  Sound  

St.  Paul  

San  Francisco  

.New  York 


Pounds  Rejected 
Passed  for  Quality 
1,385,756  3,080 

68,047  650 

864,900 

1,684,525  

172  

1,138,534 

1,350 

42,535  

469,885 

489,002 

1,265,991 

19,630  

1,850  

8,852  

22,545  1,673 

516 


7, 464,090  5,403 

1,630,348  

258,711  

162,370  

87,132  

659,008  1.407 

4,666,521  3,996 


Total 


7,464,090  5,403 
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V IT  AMINES  IN  TEA  LEAVES 


Member  of  Minnesota  University  Medical  Faculty 
Reported  Having  Demonstrated  Nutritive 
Value  of  Tea  by  Experiments  on  Rats 


Special  Correspondence 

Duluth,  Mar.  10,  1922. 

’T'HE  reported  discovery  that  tea  leaves  contain 

A vitamines  as  in  spinach  and  other  green  veg- 
etables was  published  in  the  Duluth  Herald  to- 
day as  having  been  made  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Shepard, 
teaching  fellow  in  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  statement  follows : 

“Overthrowing  the  long  established  theory  of 
medical  science  and  food  experts  that  tea  is  a 
mild  stimulant  without  nutritive  value,  Dr.  Shep- 
ard has  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  Albino 
rats  that  water  soluble  B,  one  of  the  three  types 
of  vitamines,  exists  in  tea  leaves  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  maintain  growth  and  developments,  pro- 
vided the  other  essential  food  elements  are  present 
in  the  diet. 

“That  in  addition  to  this  stimulating  quality, 
tea  leaves  possess  the  B vitamine  common  in 
spinach  and  other  green  vegetables,  is  the  conclu- 
sion reached  after  a series  of  experiments  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Shepard  on  rats  over  a period  of 
three  months. 

“The  new  theory,  however,  does  not  advocate 
the  drinking  of  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
tea.  Lest  habitues  of  the  teapot  draw  this  con- 
clusion, Dr.  Shepard  points  out  that  excessive  tea 
drinking  induced  death  in  the  rats  serving  as  sub- 
jects for  the  experiment,  while  an  average  amount 
maintained  their  normal  growth  and  development. 

“Dr.  Shepard,  suspecting  that,  if  tea  contained 
any  vitamine,  it  must  be  that  known  as  water  solu- 
ble B,  which  is  present  in  spinach  and  other  green 
vegetables,  compounded  a diet  for  rats  made  up 
of  white  flour,  casein,  salt  mixture,  and  butterfat. 
This  diet  contains  vitamines  A and  C and  none 
of  B.  Rats  fed  on  this  menu  died  in  30  days  of 
symptoms  indicating  lack  of  vitamines. 

“Next  Dn  Shepard  added  a small  amount  of 
tea  leaves  in  the  mixture.  Rats  fed  on  this  diet 
died  in  46  days,  showing  the  same  symptoms  of 
lack  of  vitamines. 

“By  increasing  the  amount  of  tea  gradually  until 
the  leaves  made  up  about  5%  of  the  total  diet,  the 
rats  achieved  normal  growth,  indicating  that  the 
essential  lacking  in  the  original  diet  that  caused 
death  had  been  supplied  by  the  tea  leaves. 

“The  amount  of  tea  that  a rat  received  to  main- 
tain it  in  normal  growth  was  equal  proportionately 
to  three  or  four  cups  of  average-strength  tea  in 
a day  for  an  adult  person. 

“The  experiments  were  continued  for  three 
months  to  confirm  the  results  obtained  and  also 
to  observe  if  the  tea-drinking  rats  continued  their 
normal  growth.  Further  investigation  indicated 
that  tea  both  in  the  form  of  the  dried  leaf  and  as 
a liquid  supplied  the  necessary  vitamine  B in  the 
rat’s  diet.” — R.  D. 


TEA  ASSOCIATION  LUNCHEON 
A special-invitation  luncheon  of  the  Tea  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  will  be  held  at  one 
p.  m.,  Mar.  22.  at  Fraunces’  Tavern.  New  York. 


The  primary  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss 
the  present  status  of  the  proposed  tea-advertising 
campaign,  and  the  chairman  of  the  tea  promotion 
council  of  the  association  will  make  a report. 

The  other  speakers  expected  to  be  present  are 
H.  G.  Woodworth,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tea  Experts,  and  M.  L.  Wilson,  director 
of  the  Blackman  Advertising  Service,  New  York. 
Henry  Collins  Brown,  editor  of  Valentine’s  Man- 
ual, will  give  a stereopticon  lecture  on  Old  New 
York. 


MILK  AND  COCOA  FOR  CHILDREN 


New  York  Schools  Discourage  Tea  and  Coffee  as 
Being  Too  Stimulating  and  Destructive  of 
Appetite — Milk  and  Cocoa  Favored 

IN  response  to  a request  for  information  about 
the  attitude  toward  tea  and  coffee  in  the  New 
York  public  schools,  Miss  Grace  Schermerhorn, 
director  of  cooking  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
replies  as  follows : 

“I  believe  that  the  following  states  our  position 
regarding  the  tea  and  coffee  problem : 

“We  do  not  consider  the  adult’s  coffee  and  tea 
drinking  habits  problems  which  are  within  our 
province.  The  New  York  course  of  study  is  based 
upon  proper  eating  habits  of  children.  We  en- 
courage drinking  milk  and  cocoa  and  eating  foods 
which  are  not  highly  flavored  or  not  overstimulat- 
ing. 

“Therefore  we  discourage  tea  and  coffee  drink- 
ing for  the  following  reasons : 

“1.  They  are  too  stimulating  for  children. 

“2.  Their  decided  flavor  takes  away  the  ap- 
petite for  blander  foods  such  as  milk  and  cereals. 

“3.  Their  drinking  gives  a feeling  of  satis- 
faction before  a sufficient  amount  of  food  has 
been  eaten.” 


CABLE  SERVICE  FOR  SAO  PAULO 
The  Brazil  government  has  authorized  the  All 
American  Cable  Co.  and  the  Western  Telegraph 
Co.  to  connect  the  terminus  of  their  cables  at 
Santos  with  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and  to  open 
independent  offices  in  the  latter  city.  According 
to  a consular  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Sao 
Paulo  office  of  the  All  America  Cable  Co.  has 
already  been  opened. 


HARDWOOD  ASSOCIATION  DISBANDS 
The  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, defendant  in  the  action  decided  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  last  December,  which  con- 
demned its  method  of  exchanging  production  sta- 
tistics and  price  information  as  being  in  restraint 
of  trade,  has  decided  to  disband  and  reorganize  as 
the  American  Hardwood  Institute.  The  action 
was  taken  at  Louisville  on  Mar.  8.  The  new 
plan  contemplates  a private  corporation  of  which 
the  manufacturers  will  be  the  stockholders,  which 
will  sell  its  services  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 
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Prescribing 

VS. 

Proscribing 


BEFORE  you  prescribe  for  a patient,  what  do  you  do?  You 
take  his  history ; you  examine  him  thoroughly ; you  note  the 
signs  and  symptoms,  and  back  in  your  head  you  interpret  those 
symptoms  in  terms  of  pathology;  you  eliminate  one  by  one  the 
possible  diseases  these  symptoms  may  indicate  until  you  arrive  at 
your  diagnosis.  Then  you  prescribe.  Good ! Why  shouldn’t  the 
same  careful  reasoning  and  analysis  be  applied  before  proscribing? 

If  this  were  done,  coffee  would  be  prescribed  rather  than  pro- 
scribed. Because  it  would  be  found  that  coffee  is  not  only  harmless 
in  at  least  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  your  cases,  but  really  offers 
itself  as  a therapeutic  aid. 

Where  a mild  cardiac  stimulant  is  indicated — prescribe  coffee ; 
in  cases  of  muscular  and  mental  fatigue — prescribe  coffee ; in  slug- 
gish peristalsis — prescribe  coffee;  as  an  antidote  for  certain 
poisons — prescribe  coffee;  as  an  appetite  excitant  of  rare  influence 
— prescribe  a cup  of  rich,  steaming  coffee. 

Coffee  drinking  is  a pleasure,  and  to  deprive  your  patients  of 
the  zest  it  lends  to  eating,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  usually  is 
without  justification  in  fact.  Confirmation  of  this  is  found  in 
any  standard  work  on  dietetics. 


After  All,  the  Patient  Is  the 
One  Most  Concerned 


THE  patient  is  the  sick  man. 

He  is  the  sufferer.  It  is  he 
who  seeks — and  expects — relief. 
He  is  the  one  most  concerned. 
What  do  you  do  for  him? 

You  diagnose,  you  prescribe,  and 
sometimes  you  proscribe  certain 
foods.  But  do  you  unreservedly 
rule  out  for  every  case  eggs,  milk, 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  red  meat, 
and  dozens  of  other  foods  for 
which  some  few  people  have 
idiosyncrasies?  No!  You  first  de- 
termine what  foods,  if  any,  would 
be  harmful  in  each  particular  case, 
and  rule  accordingly. 

Then  why  issue,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently done,  a sweeping  dictum 
against  coffee? 

As  you  know,  coffee  can  fre- 
quently be  enlisted  as  a therapeutic 
aid.  It  is  a mild  cardiac  stimulant ; 
it  relieves  muscular  and  mental 
fatigue;  it  accelerates  peristalsis; 
is  mildly  laxative;  is  an  antidote 
for  certain  poisons;  and  is  an  appe- 
tite excitant.  What  greater  stimu- 
lus to  appetite  is  there  than  the  rich 
aroma  of  steaming  coffee?  And 
maintaining  a patient’s  appetite  is 
important! 


Dr.  Julius  Friedenwald  and  Dr. 
John  Ruhrah,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  Bal- 
timore, in  their  joint  work,  “Diet  in 
Health  and  Disease,"  frequently 
include  coffee  in  the  breakfast 
dietaries;  and  Dr.  Torald  Sollman, 
of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  in  his  “Manual  of  Phar- 
macology” says  coffee  “increases 
mental  and  physical  efficiency, 
psychical  stimulation,  comfort  and 
relief  from  muscular  and  mental 
fatigue  and  from  their  attendant 
unpleasant  sensations.  These  ef- 
fects may  be  useful  in  certain  con- 
ditions, as  in  those  exposed  to 
severe  hardship,  hunger,  fatigue, 
etc.” 

We  believe  a study  of  the  cases  in 
your',  own  "practice  will  convince 
you  conclusively  that  there  are  few 
patients,  indeed,  for  whom  coffee  is 
contra-indicated.  We  believe  that 
such  a study  will  convince  you,  too, 
that  coffee  can  be  enlisted  as  a 
beneficial  agent  bordering  on  the 
field  of  active  therapy. 

Why  impose  an  unnecessary  re- 
striction on  your  patients?  Why 
overlook  a possible  therapeutic  aid  ? 


Facts  Would  Not  Justify 
Such  a Decision 


Would  You  Prohibit  Your 
Patients  From  Bathing? 


A PATIENT  developed  a rash 
after  an  injection  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin.  But  have  you 
stopped  using  antitoxin  in  diph- 
theria? Hardly,  because  you  know 
— you  realize — that  that  patient 
is,  perhaps  one  in  a hundred;  and 
to  cut  antitoxin  from  your  list  of 
therapeutic  agents  because  of  an 
occasional  anaphylaxis  would  be  a 
decision  without  justification. 

Is  there  any  more  logic — is  there 
any  more  justification  in  taking 
the  joy  out  of  your  patient’s  break- 
fast, as  you  do  when  you  pronounce 
“Cut  out  coffee!”  without  the  his- 
tory, the  etiology,  the  symptoma- 
tology, the  diagnosis  of  each  par- 
ticular case  pointing  conclusively, 
or  even  possibly,  to  coffee  as  a 
pathologic  irritant? 

Here  is  what  Professor  Samuel 
C.  Prescott,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  and  Public  Health, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, says  of  caffein : — 


“For  the  great  majority  of  nor- 
mal individuals.it  is  a mild  stimu- 
lant of  the  heart,  increases 
power  to  do  muscular  work,  in- 
creases concentration  of  mental 
effort  and  therefore  the  power  to 
do  more  brain  work.  It  is  not  fol- 
lowed, except  in  excessive  doses, 
by  undesirable  after-effects.  Our 
studies  lead  us  to  entire  agreement 
with  the  results  stated  by  Holling- 
worth  that  when  taken  with  food 
in  moderate  amount,  caffein  is  not 
in  the  least  deleterious.” 

That  case  management  which 
gives  relief  with  the  least  derange- 
ment of  the  patient’s  normal  habits 
certainly  is  to  be  preferred  over 
that  which  upsets  his  daily  routine 
of  living.  Taking  coffee  from  the 
breakfast  of  the  vast  majority  of 
‘ patients  is  adding  hardship  to 
- illness. 

Is  it  necessary?  In  how  few 
cases  is  it  really  necessary?  Turn 
to  any  work  on  dietetics. 


THE  use  of  water  on  eczematous 
lesions  is  contra-indicated ; but 
would  you,  because  of  that,  issue  a 
sweeping  ukase  to  your  patients 
enjoining  them  from  bathing? 

It  isn’t  logical,  you  say.  Of 
course,  it  isn’t!  Neither  is  it  logi- 
cal, with  one  broad  stroke,  to 
scratch  coffee  from  the  dietary  of 
every  patient  regardless  of  his  ail- 
ment, just  because  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  omit  coffee  from  the 
regimen  of  a gouty  or  nephritic 
patient.  A specific  measure  has 
thoughtlessly  been  extended  to  a 
general  dictum.  You’re  right!  It 
isn’t  logical ! 

Striking  coffee  unreservedly 
from  the  menu  of  your  patients  is 
imposing  an  unnecessary  hardship 
and  depriving  them  of  an  appetite 
excitant  of  pronounced  value. 


Furthermore,  in  ninety-eight  per 
cent  of  your  cases  you  are  thrust- 
ing aside  a possible  therapeutic 
aid. 

Consultation  of  “Diet  in  Health 
and  Disease,"  the  joint  work  of 
Drs.  Julius  Friedenwald  and  John 
Ruhrah,  of  Baltimore,  tells  us  that 
coffee  “is  o stimulant;  it  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  cerebral  centers, 
stimulates  the  heart,  and  deepens 
respiration.”  Are  reactions  such 
as  these  to  be  generally  avoided? 
Rather,  aren’t  they,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  encouraged? 

Analyze  your  cases  today  and 
note  in  how  few — how  very  few — 
coffee  is  really  contra-indicated  by 
the  diagnosis;  and  in  what  a large 
— a very  large  percentage  coffee 
would  possibly  be  beneficial,  physi 
ologically  or  psychologically. 


EDUCATING  THE  DOCTOR  IN  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  COFFEE 

Four  advertisements  being  published  in  medical  journals  as  part  cf  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committees 

national  cooperative  advertising  campaign. 
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THE  LATEST  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 

Publicity  Committee  Is  Carrying  Ads  in  186  Lead- 
ing Newspapers  and  Ten  Medical  Magazines 
on  Theme,  “Any  Time  Is  Coffee  Time” 


COFFEE  COMMITTEE’S  REVIEW 


Chairman  Weir  Points  to  Consumption  Increase  of 
21%  and  Urges  Further  Cooperation — Cam- 
paign in  Schools  Next  Step 


"THE  following  review  of  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  with  results  during  its  three 
years  of  activity,  and  announcing  that  the  next 
step  will  be  in  the  schools  to  offset  anti-coffee 
propaganda,  was  mailed  “to  all  subscribers”  on 
Mar.  1,  signed  by  Chairman  Ross  W.  Weir: 

“The  third  year  of  the  national  coffee  advertis- 
ing campaign  will  end  Apr.  1,  1922.  By  that  time 
we  shall  have  received  from  Brazil  a total  of 
$630,000.  and  from  the  United  States  coffee  in- 
terests between  $150,000  and  $175,000;  a grand 
total  of  about  $800,000. 

“The  results  you  know.  No  other  beverage 
holds  a place  in  public  favor  equal  to  that  of 
coffee,  and  certainly  no  other  truly  staple  article 
has  shown  so  much  increase  in  consumption.  The 
best  available  statistics  place  this  increase  at 
341.000,000  pounds  a year,  or  2,583,000  bags  of 
132  pounds  each. 

“Has  coffee  consumption  reached  the  limit  ? Not 
by  any  means ! Is  the  work  of  the  coffee  trade  in 


the  advertising  campaign  completed?  Let  us  see. 

“Until  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  and  dur- 
ing the  entire  history  of  coffee,  there  had  been  no 
organized  effort  at  serious  and  thorough  investiga- 


'T'HE  latest  newspaper  advertising  campaign  of 
I-  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Commit- 
tee is  being  carried  in  186  leading  dailies  in  38 
states,  in  which  large  ads,  starting  on  Feb.  27, 
are  to  appear  once  a week  till  Apr.  8. 

The  burden  of  their  message  is  “Any  time  is 
coffee  time,”  to  impress  the  universality  of  coffee 
as  a beverage,  and  reproductions  of  these  ads 
have  been  put  into  a portfolio  and  sent  to  con- 
tributors to  the  American  fund,  “with  the  hope 
that  it  may  carry  suggestions  of  value  in  your 
own  advertising  and  sales  work.  As  a subscriber 
to  the  National  Advertising  Fund,  you  should  re- 
gard this  national  campaign  as  your  own  and 
profit  by  knowing  in  advance  what  the  adver- 
tisements will  be  and  when  and  where  they  will 
appear. 

“Because  we  believe  that  future  growth  in  con- 
sumption will  come  largely  from  the  increasing 
use  of  coffee  outside  the  regular  meal  hour,  half 
of  these  advertisements  promote  the  idea  that 
‘any  time  is  coffee  time.’  The  rest  drive  home  a 
few  simple  coffee-making  rules  which  every 
housekeeper  ought  to  follow,  regardless  of  whose 
or  what  coffee  pot  she  uses.” 

The  portfolio  also  has  copies  of  the  January- 
to-April  advertising  being  carried  in  10  medical 
magazines,  specially  addressed  to  physicians. 


S&m? 

COFFEE 

-when  yw  entertain 


At  the  afternoon  card  party  or  in  the 
evening  when  good  friends  call,  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  sure  to  please — as 
Coffee.  It  is  a beverage  that  every 
one  likes. 

For  there  is  warmth  and  good  cheer 
as  well  as  good  fellowship  in  a cup  of 
Coffee. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  served  with  equal 
propriety  with  the  lowliest  sandwich 
or  the  daintiest  sweets.  And  it  is 
always  in  good  taste  J 

The  phrase,  “I-certainly-did- 
hav e-a- good-time y has  a familiar 
ring  to  the  hostess  who  serves — 

COFFEE  ~ the  univeml drink 

One  of  the  New  Ads  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
Campaign 

tion  of  its  qualities  and  effects ; nor  had  anyone 
answered  authoritatively  the  steadily  increasing 
attacks  by  the  substitute  interests. 

Research  and  Work  Among  Schools 
“Now  the  scientific  investigation  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  is  well  under 
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way.  It  is  part  of  the  campaign.  This  is  a big 
job  and  will  take  time.  The  facts  it  has  estab- 
lished thus  far  are  all  favorable.  They  have  put 
us  into  position  to  refute  the  slanders  against  our 
product,  and  we  already  have  made  good  use  of 
them.  This  branch  of  our  work,  however,  is 
only  begun. 

“The  next  step  will  be  a campaign  in  the  schools, 
where  anti-coffee  propaganda  has  been  making 
such  progress  as  to  threaten  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  business.  Your  committee  can  think 
of  no  task  more  important  and  necessary  than  to 
teach  our  children  the  truth  and  to  prevent  them 
from  leaving  school  with  anti-coffee  prejudices. 

“The  national  advertising  is  still  young,  as 
campaigns  go.  Yet  the  publicity  results  and  the 
increased  consumption  of  21%  constitute  a record 
that  has  seldom  if  ever  been  attained  for  an  im- 
portant commodity  in  so  short  a time. 

“This  increase  in  coffee  consumption  has  taken 
place  during  the  time  when  the  customs  and  habits 
of  our  population  were  much  disturbed  and  un- 
settled. Naturally  during  this  period  all  kinds 
of  soft  drinks  appeared  on  the  market.  Tea, 
chocolate,  cocoa  interests,  and  especially  the  coffee 
substitute  manufacturers,  have  all  been  unusually 
active  during  this  time ; yet  coffee  has  made  its 
tremendous  increase  during  this  very  period,  and 
is  today  the  most  widely  used  beverage  in  the 
country. 

“Advertising  results  are  cumulative.  Our  cam- 
paign today  has  the  momentum  of  the  three  years, 
past.  This  is  a big  asset.  We  shall  realize  the 
full  benefits  of  a great  deal  of  the  advertising 
money  spent  in  the  past  only  if  we  continue  to 
keep  coffee  before  the  public  in  the  future. 

Brasil  Satisfied  with  Results 

“The  Brazilian  planters  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  campaign  to  date,  and  have 
realized  the  wisdom  and  importance  of  continuing 
without  interuption.  In  renewing  the  tax  law 
for  another  period  of  three  years,  and  in  doubling 
the  tax  on  each  bag,  they  have  given  the  very  best 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  go  right  on.  Un- 
fortunately the  unprecedentedly  low  value  of 
Brazilian  milreis,  worth  about  35  cents  when  this 
campaign  began  three  years  ago,  but  quoted  today 
at  only  13.60  cents,  together  with  the  reduced  crop, 
will  decrease  the  amount  in  dollars  that  our 
Brazilian  friends  can  make  immediately  available 
in  our  work.  We  shall  not  have  all  the  advertis- 
ing appropriation  that  we  expected  from  the 
doubling  of  the  tax,  until  exchange  and  other 
existing  conditions  improve. 

“Certain  changes  and  modifications  in  our  pro- 
gram are  thus  made  necessary  for  the  time  being, 
owing  to  these  unexpected  developments;  but  the 
doubling  of  the  tax  itself,  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement in  foreign  exchange,  promise  eventual- 
ly a continuance  of  the  campaign  on  a wider  scale. 
For  the  present,  with  funds  on  hand  and  definitely 
in  sight,  we  have  mapped  out  a spring  campaign 
which,  following  three  years  of  continuous  ad- 
vertising, should  prove  at  least  adequate  to  hold 
the  gains  already  won. 

Plea  for  Cooperation 

“We  have  just  sent  you  a portfolio  of  this 
spring  campaign.  Examine  it  carefully  and  use 
it.  Make  it  a part  of  your  own  advertising  and 
selling  effort.  It  is  your  campaign.  Make  it  work 
for  you.  More  coffee  will  be  sold  by  reason  of  it. 


See  to  it  that  your  brand  shares  this  increase. 
Shape  and  time  your  own  advertising  to  the  na- 
tional copy  and  schedule.  Post  your  salesmen 
fully  so  that  they  and  their  customers  may  put 

COFFEE 

-the  universal  drink 


“I  drink  it 
every  afternoon’ 

“Started  about  five  weeks  ago.  . . Friend 

of  mine  suggested  it.  ‘Greatest  thing 

I in  the  world  for  business  men,’  he  said.  . . . 

' ‘Carries  you  over  the  zero  hour  of  mid- 

afternoon.’ 

“Thought  I’d  humor  him.  . . . Ordered 
cup  of  Coffee  that  afternoon  at  the  soda 
fountain.  . . . Great  stuff.  ...  I do 
more  work  now  from  three  to  five  than  I 
used  to  do  all  afternoon. 

“Recommended  it  to  my  wife.  . . . She 
thinks  it’s  great,  too.  . . Particularly 

on  cold  days.  . Always  serves  it 

when  company  comes.  . . Better  try  it!” 


“ Better  try  it!"  That’s  a good  suggestion 
to  put  down  on  your  memo  pad  under  the 
head  of  Agenda — that  new  word  which 
means  “ things  to  be  done." 

After  all,  why  not  a mid-afternoon  cup  of 
Coffee?  Coffee  helps  you  to  start  the  day 
right.  Why  not  repeat  on  it  along  about 
three  or  four  o’clock? 


COFFEE  “ the  universal  drink 

The  Kind  of  Ad  Copy  in  the  Latest  Publicity 
Series 

forth  special  efforts  on  the  sale  of  your  brand 
while  this  advertising  is  before  the  public. 

“This  letter  is  preliminary  to  the  beginning  of 
our  new  fiscal  year  on  Apr.  1,  1922,  and  to  a new 
start  in  the  advertising  campaign  for  another 
three-year  period.  We  count  upon  maintaining 
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our  present  support  from  the  United  States  coffee 
trade,  and  upon  adding  to  it  subscriptions  from 
every  one  interested  in  the  distribution  of  coffee. 
We  must  continue  and  finish  the  scientific  research 
work.  We  must  resist  the  attacks  of  the  substi- 
tute manufacturers  which  lately  have  increased 
in  virulence.  We  must  constantly  keep  the  merits 
of  coffee  before  the  public. 

“In  this  work  we  count  upon  your  continued 
hearty  cooperation,  both  moral  and  financial.” 


COUNT  SICILIANO  DEPOSED? 


Valorization  Management  in  Brazil  Reported  to 
Have  Passed  Into  Hands  of  Brazilian  Warrant 
Co. — Oliveira’s  Rise  in  Sao  Paulo 


Special  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  16,  1922. 
rT"*HERE  are  so  many  rumors  afoot,  there  is  so 
* much  gossip,  and  there  are  so  many  things 
that  everybody  talks  about  but  is  afraid  to  write, 
that  most  of  the  people  here  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  say  as  little  as  possible  and  to  watch 
developments. 

If  valorization  turns  out  a success,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  praise  and  those  who  “knew  it  all 
the  time”  will  be  countless.  Of  course,  if  it  shall 
prove  a failure,  Count  Siciliano  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  misadventure.  Count  Siciliano 
came  from  humble  origin,  but  has  risen  here  to  a 
position  of  great  prominence.  He  was  appointed 
count  by  the.  pope.  He  is  head  of  the  Com- 
panhia  Mechanica  & Importadora,  which  manu- 
factures agricultural  implements  and  is  doing  a 
large  import  business,  mainly  in  industrial  ma- 
chinery. 

Siciliano’s  First  Valorisation 
It  was  Count  Siciliano  who,  about  17  years  ago, 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  convention  of  Tau- 
bate  when  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Minas  concluded  a sort  of  alliance 
for  the  defense  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  interests. 
It  resulted  in  the  great  coffee  operation  of  1906- 
07,  called  the  first  valorization.  This  operation 
was  necessitated,  as  you  will  remember,  by  that 
season’s  bumper  yield  of  almost  20,000,000  bags 
for  Rio  and  Santos.  It  brought  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo  almost  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
but  became  highly  successful  later  through  a 
number  of  crop  failures  and  the  genius  of  Her- 
mann Sielcken. 

Another  valorization  took  place  in  1914  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions.  Both  this  and  the  pre- 
vious operations  were  carried  out  by  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo,  the  Yankees  of  South  America,  and 
both  finally  showed  good  results.  It  seems  that 
the  acting  president  of  Sao  Paulo,  Washington 
Luiz,  was  rather  opposed  to  further  intervention  * 
of  the  government  in  coffee  markets,  when  pres- 
sure was  brought  on  him  last  year  to  start  an- 


other operation,  in  order  to  stimulate  further 
coffee  planting  and  to  avoid  coffee  overproduction. 

It  was  therefore  a matter  of  almost  universal 
surprise  when  in  April,  1921,  it  became  known 
that  the  federal  government  had  started  buying 
coffee  in  order  to  help  Brazil’s  unfavorable  trade 
balance  through  an  improvement  of  the  export 
value  of  coffee.  The  milreis  prices  at  this  time 
had  receded  to  7$700  in  Santos  against  18$000 
two  years  ago.  Few  people  here  believed  then 
that  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  many  exporters 
and  local  speculators  were  caught  on  the  short 
side,  when  milreis  prices  started  upward. 

It  was  Count  Siciliano  who,  after  prolonged 
visits  to  the  president  at  the  metropolis,  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  him  to  his  views  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  project. 

After  Nine  Months 

It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  all  that  has  hap- 
pened during  the  last  nine  months  and  to  men- 
tion all  that  has  been  said  about  abuses  and  per- 
sonal questions  inseparable  from  operations  where 
nobody  is  really  responsible.  Be  it  sufficient  to 
say  that,  instead  of  1,000,000  bags,  as  originally 
intended,  the  federal  government  has  had  to  take 
almost  4,500,000  bags  of  coffee,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed still  to  hold  at  this  time.  The  operation  has 
been  based  on  a world  production  of  this  sea- 
son of  15,500,000  bags ; but  it  looks  now  that 
this  figure  is  too  low  by  several  millions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  undertaking  would  have  proved  to  be  a 
failure  if,  in  September,  exceptionally  dry 
weather  had  not  interfered  with  the  flowering 
of  the  crop  prospects  for  next  year.  At  one 
time  figures  as  low  as  5,500,000  bags  for  the  cur- 
rent crop  alone  were  mentioned.  However,  sinc^ 
heavy  rains  set  in  in  November,  we  have  heard  less 
and  less  complaints,  and  some  people  even  be- 
lieve now  that  the  next  crop  in  Santos  will  equal 
the  present  one.  As  to  Rio,  which  has  had  an 
exceptional  yield  this  year,  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  hardly  more  than  2,500,000  bags  of 
coffee. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
planting  of  coffee  has  been  going  on  on  a very 
large  scale  in  Sao  Paulo  and  the  whole  of  Brazil 
during  the  last  10  years.  We  hear  that  the  port  of 
Pernambuco  has  become  an  export  center  for 
coffee.  So  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  at  the 
present  time  how  much  coffee  would  be  pro- 
duced today  under  weather  conditions  equally 
favorable  with  1905. 

Count  Siciliano  Deposed ? 

There  are  rumors  afoot  to  the  effect  that  Count 
Siciliano  has  been  susperseded  as  manager  of 
valorization.  Many  people  deem  him  too  much 
of  a visionary.  The  management  seenis  to  havq 
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practically  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Brazilian 
Warrant  Co.,  in  which  the  banking  firm  of  John 
Henry  Schroeder  & Co.  is  interested.  It  is  im- 
possible to  know  exactly  by  what  means  the 
federal  government  has  been  financing  this  opera- 
tion up  to  the  present  and  how  the  government 
is  really  carrying  on.  The  financial  wizard  of 
Brazil  is  Custodio  Cuelho,  manager  of  the  ex- 
change department  of  the  Banco  do  Brazil,  a 
master  in  manipulating  exchange. 

Conditions  here  have  become  extremely  difficult 
for  foreign  banks,  as  all  exchange  operations  of 
any  kind  must  be  reported  to  the  government.  It 
is  even  impossible  for  exporters  to  anticipate  their 
exchange  supply  as  every  sale  must  be  also  de- 
livered and  cannot  be  covered  in  open  market. 

There  will  be  new  elections  in  March,  and  the 
candidates  are  Bernardes,  president  of  the  state 
of  Minas,  and  Nilo  Pecanho,  the  opposition.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  latter  has  to  find  wrong  in  every- 
thing that  the  other  party  has  been  doing;  so  it 
really  is  hard  to  say  if  the  election  will  or  will 
not  have  any  influence  on  the  coffee  operations  of 
the  government.  I do  not  believe  that  it  will. 
Valorizations  are  too  easy!  Saving  the  country 
is  a profitable  thing  nowadays. 

Oliveira  Displaces  Prado  Group 

Among  the  discontents  on  the  Pecanho  side  is 
the  Prado  group  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  used  to  have 
a kind  of  monopoly  of  governmental  deals  and 
much  personal  intimacy  with  the  president.  But 
the  Prados  seem  to  have  been  left  out  this  time, 
and  their  place  has  been  taken  in  part  by  the 
president  of  the  Banco  do  Commercio  & In- 
dustria  of  Sao  Paulo,  Numa  de  Oliveira,  who 
handled  the  coffee  sales  of  the  Sao  Paulo  govern- 
ment two  years  ago. 

I shall  refrain  from  talking  about  market  con- 
ditions, regarding  which  you  are  better  informed 
than  we  are.  As  economic  conditions  in  Europe 
adjust  themselves,  so  we  hope  that  all  the  coffee 
grown  will  be  needed.  The  problem  may  arise 
later  what  to  do  with  coffee  that  has  been  planted 
for  some  time,  but  there  will  be  in  part  compen- 
sation through  the  great  age  of  the  older  estates. 
— Fazenda. 


REID-MURDOCH  ROASTING  HERE 
Reid,  Murdoch  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Chi- 
cago, are  establishing  a coffee-roasting  plant  at  the 
Bush  -Terminal,  Brooklyn,  equipped  with  Monitor 
machinery  made  by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  of  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y. 

They  are  starting  with  two  two-bag  roasters,  so 
set  as  to  permit  of  additions,  and  a coffee-milling 
outfit,  including  a No.  23  direct-driven  miller, 
equipment  will  have  a Monitor  new  model  steel- 
with  elevators,  dust  collectors,  and  a modern  pack- 


ing room  which  has  a Monitor  motor-driven  pack- 
ing table,  scales,  etc.  The  complete  grinding 
cut  machine. 


BRAZIL  WOULD  VALORIZE  SUGAR 


Federal  Congress  Passes  Bill  to  Second  Reading  for 
Aid  of  Exports — Said  to  Favor  Rio  Market 
and  to  Provide  Sugar  Tax 

Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.  25,  1922. 

A LMOST  at  the  last  moment  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  a bill  was  passed  in  the  second 
reading  creating  a “Caixa  de  Exportacao  de  As- 
sucar,”  or  a fund  in  aid  of  sugar  for  export ; in 
other  words,  a valorization  scheme  by  which 
prices  of  sugar  can  be  regulated. 

Our  legislators,  in  their  anxiety  to  help  agri- 
culture, are  blind  to  facts  that  are  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial  to  trade.  What  is  possible 
with  coffee,  of  which  Brazil  controls  70%  of  the 
world’s  production  and  is  thus  in  position  to 
dictate  prices  to  a certain  extent,  is  not  possible 
with  a commodity  of  which  she  produces  less  than 
5%.  To  establish  fictitiously  high  prices  of  general 
produce,  which  can  be  obtained  in  greater  quan- 
tities from  other  sources,  is  to  shut  the  World’s 
markets  to  Brazil  commodities.  Prices  of  every 
staple  are  controlled  by  supply  and  demand,  and. 
if  they  are  raised  by  a country  to  above  market 
values,  demand  is  alienated  to  other  and  cheaper 
markets.  This  applies  particularly  to  sugar,  which 
is  a commodity  produced  in  Brazil  on  a small  scale 
compared  with  other  countries.  We  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination  expect  any  benefit  from 
valorization  of  sugar,  for  the  moment  prices  in 
Brazil  exceeded  those  of  other  producing  coun- 
tries exports  would  cease.  Sugar  can  be  purchased 
in  such  quantities  from  other  countries  as  to  make 
consuming  markets  entirely  indifferent  whether 
Brazil  has  an  exportable  surplus  or  not. 

The  new  scheme  favors  particularly  the  Rio 
market,  to  the  detriment  of  Pernambuco.  It  like- 
wise taxes  all  sugar  with  30  reis  per  kilo,  which 
will  be  another  drag  on  the  consumer’s  pocket. 
The  scheme,  it  is  claimed,  will  isolate  Pernam- 
buco from  all  southern  home  markets,  while  the 
fixation  of  a minimum  price  above  those  quoted 
abroad  is  likely  to  affect  exports.  Thus  Per- 
nambuco, the  greatest  sugar  district  of  Brazil, 
is  faced  with  difficult  times. 

Brazil  depends  as  much  on  exports  as  on  in- 
ternal consumption  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
sugar  industry.  Were  exports  to  fall  off  or  even 
cease,  owing  to  fictitiously  high  prices,  the  in- 
dustry would  fall  into  decadence  and  internal  con- 
sumption would  be  seriously  affected.  This  coun- 
try exports  over  20%  of  its  production,  and  with 
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a bumper  crop  in  prospect  what  is  to  happen  to 
the  surplus?  Will  valorization  aid  it  in  any  way? 
What  is  to  prevent  deterioration?  The  scheme  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a dangerous  expedient,  which  may 
end  as  disastrously  as  the  famous  valorization 
of  rubber,  which  precipitated  the  depression  in 
Amazon  markets,  today  faced  with  bankruptcy. 

The  success  of  the  coffee  valorization  scheme 
has  inebriated  our  legislators  with  schemes  of  a 
similar  nature  for  everything  the  soil  produces. 
Coffee  may  be  stored  and  improves  with  the  keep- 
ing; sugar,  on  the  contrary,  loses  value  with  even 
a short  period  of  storage.  We  cannot  see  what 
benefit  the  country  can  derive  from  the  government 
paying  planters  a price  for  a - commodity  that 
there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  obtaining  in 
the  open  market. — Wjleman. 


BRAZIL  VIEW  OF  VALORIZING 

Visitor  Says  It  Was  Undertaken  to  Improve  Rate 
of  Exchange,  That  It  Has  Helped,  and  That 
Nation  Is  Getting  More  Independent 

FRANK  G.  IRWIN,  coffee  buyer  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  is  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  He  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Brazil,  and 
says  that  the  Brazilians  believe  coffee  valoriza- 
tion will  achieve  its  object.  He  elaborates  this 
expression  as  follows : 

“The  primary  object  of  the  Brazilian  government 
valorization  of  coffee  was  to  improve  the  rate  of 
Brazil  exchange.  Their  theory  was  that  if  their 
crops  were  exported  at  high  prices  it  would  bring 
a heavy  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor,  the  result 
of  which  would  increase  the  value  of  the  milreis. 

“It  is  true  that  government  intervention  did  not 
bring  about  the  desired  results  in  the  first  few 
months  of  operation ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  seemed 
to  be  weakening  rather  than  strengthening  ex- 
change. This,  however,  can  be  explained  by  the 
following  points. 

“In  the  first  place,  while  the  government  was 
buying  heavily  and  forcing  the  market  higher 
each  day  in  Brazil,  the  consuming  markets  did 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  success  for  the 
valorization,  which,  combined  with  the  world’s 
restricted  buying  power  at  that  time,  resulted  in 
the  Brazil  market  being  placed  on  a higher  level 
than  consuming  markets  and  practically  paralyzed 
the  exportation  of  coffee  from  Brazil  for  some 
time.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  depreciation  in 
Brazilian  currency. 

“This  condition  was  made  more  acute  due  to 
the  enormous  stocks  of  merchandise  that  had  been 
imported  during  the  boom  and  had  to  be  paid  for 
in  foreign  currency  and  the  importers  having  to 
enter  the  market  at  that  time  and  buy  dollars  and 
sterling  to  meet  their  drafts.  This  brought  about 
the  sharpest  decline  in  Brazil  exchange,  and  dollars 
sold  as  high  as  10  milreis.  Since  that  time  the 
situation  has  been  very  much  relieved,  and  the 
rate  is  now  seven  milreis,  or  an  improvement  of 
30%  in  favor  of  Brazil. 

“Brazil  is  steadily  becoming  more  independent 


of  foreign  countries  for  her  needs,  due  to  her  ever- 
increasing  agricultural  and  industrial  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  will  continue  to  be  a heavy 
exporter  on  account  of  her  position  in  the  coffee 
world.  Therefore  the  improvement  of  Brazil  cur- 
rency should  be  a certainty  even  without  govern- 
ment intervention,  though  with  such  assistance  it 
should  come  much  sooner. 

“The  government’s  action  in  limiting  receipts 
of  coffee  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  its  super- 
vision of  the  banks’  exchange  operations  and  pro- 
hibition of  exchange  speculation,  show  its  deter- 
mination to  make  the  plan  a success,  and  it  is  the 
general  belief  in  Brazil  that  it  will  be  successful.” 

Removing  a Hill  for  the  Centennial 

Mr.  Irwin  says  that  the  site  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition  has  been  made  by  tearing  down  a hill 
in  the  center  of  the  city  and  filling  in  a section  of 
the  bay.  “The  removal  of  this  hill,  known  as  the 
Morro  do  Castello.  will  open  up  quite  a section  of 
valuable  business  property.  The  natural  beauty 
surrounding  the  site  for  the  exposition  is  inde- 
scribable. The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  illumina- 
tions was  chief  of  the  department  of  illumination 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Several  new  hotels  are  under  construction 
to  accommodate  visitors  to  the  exposition.” 

UNEASY  OVER  VALORIZATION 


Lack  of  Information  on  Brazil’s  Plans  Fills  Coffee 
Market  with  Doubt — Confidence  in  Future 
Wanes  as  Stored  Coffee  Piles  Up 

r I 'HE  continued  refusal  of  those  in  the  best  posi- 
tion  to  give  information  to  say  anything  what- 
ever as  to  Brazil’s  plans  on  valorization  of  coffee 
is  filling  the  local  markets  with  uncertainty. 
Brazil  now  has  4,500,000  bags  of  coffee  in  ware- 
house, a poor  crop  is  reported  in  prospect,  Euro- 
pean demand  is  unexpectedly  growing,  and  the 
future  is  not  bright.  Even  without  valorization, 
coffee  prices  would  rise ; but,  with  this  huge  stock 
on  hand,  with  no  knowledge  of  at  what  moment 
it  might  be  dumped  into  the  world’s  markets,  con- 
fidence is  at  a low.  plane. 

Even  conservative  banking  circles  are  becoming 
keenly  interested,  and  it  is  taken  that  there  is 
more  than  a mere  analysis  of  conditions  in  a state- 
ment given  out  in  the  March  issue  of  the  ^Com- 
merce Monthly,  the  organ  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  in  which  it  strongly 
hints  that  the  “reason  for  artificial  support  of  the 
coffee  market”  will  soon  disappear. 

The  Bank’s  Point  of  View 
The  bank’s  statement  is  as  follows : 

‘‘Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  Brazil 
faced  a serious  crisis.  The  important  markets  of 
Germany  and  Austria  were  entirely  cut  off,  and 
exports  to  the  allied  countries  greatly  restricted. 
Valorization  was  resorted  to ; but  trade  did  not 
improve  and  coffee  crops  were  large,  so  that 
prices  showed  little  increase. 
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“Nevertheless,  valorization  was  continued 
throughout  the  war;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  armistice  that  prices  made  any  improvement. 
The  spectacular  recovery  of  the  coffee  market  in 
1918  was  due  to  exhausted  supplies  in  European 
countries,  to  reduction  in  crops  caused  by  frost, 
and  to  world-wide  inflation  of  prices.  In  June, 
1919,  the  spot  price  of  Rio  No.  7 in  the  New  York 
market  reached  its  record  height  of  25  cents,  as 
compared  with  9^  cents  in  July,  1913.  In  the 
reaction  which  followed,  the  low  was  reached  in 
March,  1921,  when  this  grade  of  coffee  sold  at 
514  cents. 

“With  this  fall  in  prices,  valorization  began 
again,  and  the  Brazilian  government  has  bought 
and  is  now  holding  about  4,500,000  bags  of  the 
1920-21  crop.  The  result  of  these  purchases  has 
been  felt  in*an  increase  in  prices  which  has  con- 
tinued throughout  recent  months. 

Brazil's  Wisdom  Doubted 

“The  wisdom  of  continuing  the  present  valoriza- 
tion scheme  is  a much  debated  question.  Brazilian 
coffee  planters  who  argue  that  prices  in  consuming 
countries  are  low  and  that  further  price  decreases 
would  leave  small  profit  are  demanding  that  their 
government  establish  permanent  valorization. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that 
because  of  the  present  level  of  exchange  rates  the 
price  in  Brazil,  in  paper  milreis,  is  sufficiently 
high  to  give  the  planters  a reasonable  profit  even 
at  present  high  cost  of  production. 

“In  the  New  York  market  there  is  a general 
feeling  that  the  uncertainty  caused  by  control  re- 
duces purchases  to  the  buying  of  small  lots,  and 
that  in  a free  market  imports  of  coffee  would 
tend  to  increase.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  large  stocks  of  coffee  held 
by  Brazil  have  been  the  cause  of  unstable  market 
conditions. 

“The  position  of  the  coffee  industry  at  present 
does  not  appear  to  be  such  that  valorization  need 
be  continued  over  a long  period.  The  Brazilian 
crop  for  1921-22  is  reported  to  have  been  reduced 
by  drought  and  frost  as  well  as  by  scarcity  of 
labor  and  high  wages;  European  consumption  is 
recovering;  stocks  in  Europe  are  low  and  in  the 
United  States  only  normal. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  so  favorable  to  the 
coffee-growing  industry,  it  is  possible  that,  with 
continued  improvement  in  business  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  the  more  gradual  return  to 
normal  world  conditions,  reason  for  artificial  sup- 
port of  the  coffee  market  will  disappear.” 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Feb.  14,  1922.— Dr.  W.  W.  Skin- 
ner, assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Definitions  and  Standards  for  Foods  at  the  last 
meeting  of  that  committee. 

This  body  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulat- 
ing standards  and  definitions  for  the  guidance  of 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  food  officials  in  en- 
forcing legislation.  It  is  composed  of  three  repre- 
sentatives each  from  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy  & Food  Officials,  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. — Lamm. 


BRAZIL’S  EXPORT  TAXES 

Levies  of  4%  to  12%  on  Coffee,  5%  to  14%  on. 
Cacao,  4%  to  13%  on  Rice,  and  on  Other  Prod- 
ucts Said  to  Hinder  Country’s  Trade 


Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  20,  1922. 
PAIZ  publishes  some  eloquent  figures  which 
show  how  seriously  Brazilian  export  trade 
is  affected  by  taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  taxes,  which  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
status  of  each  state,  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  retarded  the  expansion  of  exports.  It  is 
sufficient  to  compare  the  statistics  of  foreign  trade 
of  other  new  countries — such  as  Argentina — with 
Brazilian,  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
variety  of  commodity  this  country  produces,  and 
the  great  facilities  for  expansion,  the  total  volume 
of  exports  is  relatively  mediocre,  owing,  “to  the 
chronic  malady  that  encircles  our  economic  ex- 
pansion.” 

The  primary  cause  retarding  the  expansion  of 
production  is  the  tax  on  exports,  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  of  most  of  the  states.  Though  some 
producing  states  are  making  great  efforts ‘toward 
a reduction  and  final  suppression  of  this  anti-eco- 
nomic duty,  it  will  be  a decade  before  exports  will 
be  free  of  any  internal  revenue  tax,  for  without 
it  some  of  the  states  would  simply  become  insol- 
vent. There  are  unfortunately  other  states  that, 
being  up  to  the  neck  in  debt,  pile  up  taxation,  thus 
not  only  strangulating  old  industries,  but  killing 
new  ones  at  birth ! 

O Paiz  asks,  “Why  is  Brazil  not  an  exporting 
country?”  The  answer  lies  in  the  following  - fig- 
ures, which  represent  the  percentage  of  duty  on 
official  value  of  exportable  produce  charged  by 
different  states : 

Coffee  pays  12%  in  Piauhy,  10%  in  Santa 
Catharina,  9%  in  Sao  Paulo  (the  great  coffee- 
producing  state),  8%  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sergipe, 
and  Minas  Geraes,  7%  in  Ceara,  5%  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  and  Bahia,  and  4%  in  Pernambuco. 

'Cocoa  pays  14%  in  Bahia,  Alagoas,  and  Sergipe, 
8%  in  Matto  Grosso,  7%  in  Ceara,  and  5%  in 
Amazonas  and  Para. 

Rice  pays  13%  in  Alagoas,  12%  in  Piauhy,  8% 
in  Sergipe,  7%  in  Ceara,  4%  in  Maranhao  and 
Minas  Geraes. 

Rubber  pays  9%  to  18% ; cotton,  4%  to  12% ; 
hides,  10%  to  20% ; tobacco,  4%  to  14% ; timber, 
10%  to  20%;  lard,  2%  to  12%.— Wileman. 


VENEZUELA’S  1921  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Coffee  exports  from  Venezuela  during  1921,  ac- 
cording to  custom  house  figures  published  in  that 
country,  amounted  to  146,485  bags  (of  61^2  kilos) 
from  La  Guayra,  205,000  bags  (of  60  kilos)  from 
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Porto  Cabello,  and  633,552  bags  (60  kilos  each) 
from  Maracaibo,  making  a total  of  985,037  bags. 
Exports  of  Cucutas  from  Colombia,  amounting  to 
125,000  to  150,000  bags,  are  included  in  the  Mara- 
caibo figure. 

The  destinations  of  shipments  from  Maracaibo 
were  as  follows : 


Bags 

New  York 429,785 

Curazao*  132,899 

Copenhagen  14,964 

Amsterdam  7,150 

Denmark  6,938 

Hamburg  4,150 

Various  37,666 


^Largely  covering  exports  to  France  and  Spain. 

COLOMBIA’S  COFFEE  GROWTH 


Production  of  1918  Excelled  by  40%,  with  Prospect 
That  1922  Will  Equal  the  Famous  Yield  of 
1919 — Production  by  Departments 

By  M.  Garcia- Pena 

El  Espectador  of  Bogota  and  Medellin 
CCORDING  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the 
coffee  production  of  Colombia  increased  in 
the  last  three  years  about  40%  over  that  of  1918. 
The  figures  newly  printed  show  the  following 
totals : 


Bags 

1918  1,102,667 

1919  1,616,423 

1920  1,347,996 

1921  (11  months) 1,591,402 


Estimates  are  that  the  1922  crop  will  amount 
to  1,600,000  bags.  The  principal  sections  where 
increased  production  is  noticed  are  Bucaramanga, 
Medellin,  Manizales,  and  Bogota,  which  have  been 
the  leading  coffee  centers  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  for  many  years. 

Figures  published  at  Bogota  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  give  the  following  as  the  local  pro- 
duction in  each  department  of  Colombia: 


Bags 

Antioquia  (Medellin)  350,000 

Cyndinamarca  (Bogota)  250,000 

Caldas  (Manizales)  250,000 

Cauca  80,000 

Magdalena  ' 60,000 

Norte  de  Santander  (Cucuta) 200,000 

Santander  (Bucaramanga)  200*000 

Tolima  80,000 

Valle  (Cauca)  60,000 


There  is  a strong  tendency  to  form  groups  for 
the  protection  of  the  industry  in  every  coffee  cen- 
ter of  Colombia,  with  the  principal  motive  to  es- 
tablish a big  union  of  planters  to  collect  funds 
for  advertising  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  is 
also  growing  that  each  coffee  center  appoint  its 
own  men  in  New  York  to  study  the  market  and  to 
some  etxent  represent  the  growers. 

Another  important  fact  that  must  be  given  con- 
sideration is  the  demand  for  machinery  and  other 
modern  implements  needed  in  the  coffee  industry, 
since  the  growers  are  practically  convinced  that 
this  is  necessary  to  obtain  better  beans. 


PLEA  FOR  COFFEE  RATE  DECREASE 

Traffic  Manager  Stover  of  N.  C.  R.  A.  Appears 
Before  Interstate  Commission  with  Appeal  for 
a “Correction”  in  Green-Coffee  Charges 

HTHE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a 
general  rate  hearing  last  month,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  Robert  L.  Stover,  traffic 
manager  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation, on  Feb.  25.  Following  is  a transcript  of 
Mr.  Stover’s  testimony : 

“If  at  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation  the 
commission  decides  that  any  reduction  of  freight 
rates  can  be  made,  our  members  request  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  existing  class- 
ification and  rates  governing  green  coffee.  It  may 
be  that  general  economic  conditions  do  not  yet 
justify  a horizontal  percentage  decrease  in  rates. 

I am  not  here  to  argue  in  favor  of  such  a reduc- 
tion. I do  feel,  however,  that  green  coffee  has 
good,  sound  claims  for  what  might  more  properly 
be  termed  a correction  rather  than  a reduction. 

“The  railroads  have  always  held  that  green  coffee 
is  without  exception  the  most  attractive  commodity 
in  the  eastern  territory,  affording,  as  it  does,  a high 
earning  in  two  different  processes  to  the  carrier ; 
namely,  the  movement  from  port  of  entry  to  the 
roasting  plant,  and  the  movement  out  again  of  the 
roasted,  finished  product. 

Raised  Under  Federal  Control 
“Years  ago  the  railroads  established  a commodity 
rate  on  green  coffee  imported,  and  this  remained 
in  effect  until  the  advent  of  federal  control.  In 
treating  green  or  raw  coffee  as  a commodity  and 
according  it  a commodity  rate,  the  railroads  acted 
upon  long  experience  and  after  30-odd  years  spent 
by  the  commission  in  making  and  determining  rates 
applicable  to  commodities.  Classification  of  coffee 
as  a commodity  was  arbitrarily  discontinued  when 
the  government  took  charge  of  the  railroads,  and 
today,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  government 
control  has  passed,  both  green  and  roasted  coffee 
are  rated  as  fifth  class  in  Trunk  Line  and  Central 
Freight  Associations’  classification. 

“It  is  an  old  and  well  recognized  principle  of 
rate  making  that  the  rate  on  raw  material  inbound 
should  in  every  instance  be  less  than  the  rate  on 
the  finished  product  outbound.  This  principle  is 
intended  to  recognize  the  difference  in  value,  the 
care  in  handling,  as  well  as  all  the  other  elements 
that  enter  into  the  making  of  rates.  That  this 
principle  is  correct  has  been  the  view  of  the  com- 
mission and  it  has  so  held  in  Bates  vs.  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  (31  I.  C.  C.,  Rep.  435),  also  in  East  St.  Louis 
Cotton  Oil  Co.  vs.  St.  L.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  (20  I. 
C.  C.,  37-40-41).  In  the  latter  case  the  commis- 
sion stated  in  part  as  follows : 

“ ‘The  general  rule  is  that  manufactured  prod- 
ucts bear  higher  rates  of  transportation  that  does 
raw  material,  and  it  is  founded  in  reason,  because 
ordinarily  there  is  a substantial  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  and 
frequently  there  is. a greater  degree  of  risk  incident 
to  transportation  and  care  of  the  manufactured 
product  than  of  the  raw  material.’ 

“It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  carriers  to 
apply  the  lower  rate  on  raw  material  if  it  be 
understood  that  the  commodity  in  question  is  to  be 
unloaded  and  treated  enroute  and  then  turned  back 
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to  the  carrier  for  an  additional  haul  than  it  would 
if  the  shipment  was  to  end  at  that  point. 

Loss  When  Coffee  Is  Roasted 
“Green  or  raw  coffee  is,  of  course,  always  of 
lower  value  than  the  same  coffee  when  roasted, 
this  difference  being  in  no  case  less  than  20%. 
Green  or  raw  coffee  constitutes  also  in  all  cases 
less  risk  or  loss  to  the  carrier  than  roasted  coffee, 
partly  because  green  coffee  contains  less  element 
of  temptation  to  stealage,  as  it  cannot  be  readily 
used  or  disposed  of  in  the  raw  state.  Green  or  raw 
coffee,  furthermore,  is  not  so  susceptible  to  damage 
from  contact  with  other  goods,  with  moisture  or 
odors,  as  the  roasted  product,  which  is  most  sus- 
ceptible to  this  contact.  Finally,  there  is  a shrink- 
age of  16%  in  the  green  coffee  through  the  process 
of  roasting  and  this  loss  in  weight  constitutes  to 
the  shipper  of  coffee  a loss  of  16%  of  the  freight 
charges  on  the  green  coffee,  as  of  course  he  must 
pay  the  freight  on  this  lost  weight. 

“I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a few  com- 
parisons in  rates.  The  railroads  published  a com- 
modity rate  on  green  coffee,  carload,  in  effect  in 
1915,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  of  Z\y2c.  per 
cwt.  The  present  rate  is  63c.  per  100  pounds,  a 
distance  of  approximately  900  miles.  Recently  the 
railroads  have  voluntarily  published  commodity 
rates  on  green  coffee  from  the  Pacific  and  Gulf 
ports,  but  are  yet  maintaining  class  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  As  an  example  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  these  rates,  there  is  published  at  the  present 
time  a commodity  rate  of  90c.  per  100  pounds  from 
San  Francisco  to  Toledo,  which  is  a distance  of 
2,500  miles;  from  New  Orleans  to  Buffalo,  a rate 
of  69c.,  a distance  of  1,282  miles. 

Rates  Doubled,  Prices  the  Same 
“There  is  no  question  that  the  present  rates  on 
green  coffee  in  this  territory  are  entirely  too  high, 
compared  with  old  rates,  when  a comparision  of 
the  value  of  coffee  at  the  present  time  with  values 
ruling  at  the  time  the  old  rates  were  in  force, 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  prevailing  prices 
of  green  coffee  are  almost  the  same  now  as  they 
were  in  1915 ; yet  prevailing  rates  are  approx- 
imately 100%  to  200%  higher  than  in  1915. 

“Secretary  Hoover  said  before  this  commission 
on  Feb.  3,  ‘The  involved  complex  of  transportation 
rates  was  obviously  originally  based  on  some  re- 
lationship to  the  value  of  commodities,  mitigated 
by  competition.  In  other  words,  the  old  slogan  of 
“what  the  traffic  will  bear”  had  some  economic 
background.  But  this  entire  conception  of  rate  mak- 
ing was  destroyed  by  horizontal  raises.  We  have 
rates  beyond  what  the  traffic  can  bear.’ 

“We  believe  that  green  coffee  transportation 
charges  are  at  present  unjust  to  the  commodity. 
We  believe  that  they  should  be  corrected,  and  we 
urge  that  justice  can  best  be  done  by  restoring 
to  green  coffee  the  oldtime  commodity  classification. 
Then,  and  only  if  your  investigation  reveals  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  any  general  decline  in  freight 
rates,  we  believe  that  coffee  should  be  one  of  the 
first  articles  to  be  given  relief  in  the  way  of  lower 
rates.” 


REDUCTION  IN  COFFEE  RATES 
The  90c.  rate  on  coffee,  minimum  of  40,000 
pounds,  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Chicago  has 
been  extended  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  as  far  east 
as  Pittsburgh,  effective  on  Feb.  15.  The  former 


rate  was  $1.06/4  for  80,000  pounds  or  over  and 
$1.33^4  for  40,000  pounds.  Those  interested  are 
now  trying  to  get  the  reduction  extended  to  New 
York  and  Boston;  though  the  concern  in  this  is 
not  so  keen,  as  there  is  a water  rate  of  65c.  on  the 
21 -day  voyage  via  Panama  Canal. 

A new  rate  of  54c.  per  100  pounds  has  been  an- 
nounced from  shipside,  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
Texas  City,  to  Texas  common  points. 


MOCHA  COFFEE  CROP  FOR  1921 

Slight  Decline  Reported,  with  Higher  Prices— 
Aden  Imports  Reduced  by  Tribal  Troubles — 
Big  Gain  in  Exports  to  United  States 


By  Harry  M.  Lakin 

Aden,  Arabia,  Dec.  12,  1921. 
rT',HE  1921  crop  of  Mocha  coffee  is  reported  to 
* be  slightly  less  than  that  of  1920,  due  partly 
to  the  scarcity  of  rain  while  the  bean  was  forming, 
and  partly  to  the  lack  of  attention  as  well  as 
actual  destruction  of  the  plants  during  recent 
intertribal  quarrels  in  southwestern  Arabia.  Maq- 
tari,  one  of  the  large  producing  districts,  suffered 
particularly  in  this  way. 

The  American  and  European  demands  remain 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  present  crop  will  sell  for  slightly  higher 
prices.  The  imports  of  Mocha  coffee  into  Aden 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1920,  were 
about  4,000,000  pounds. 

According  to  the  Aden  consulate  export  returns, 
in  1920  the  Mocha  shipped  to  the  United  States 
was  1,431,330  pounds,  while  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1921  there  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States  2,626,138  pounds,  showing  a gain  of 
more  than  100%.  [The  statistics  published  by  the 
Treasury  Department  show  imports  of  coffee  from 
Aden  to  the  United  States  to  have  been  889,633 
pounds  in  1920  and  2,799,824  in  1921. — Ed.] 

Owing  to  trouble  among  the  various  tribes  of 
the  districts  through  which  coffee  passes  by  cara- 
van to  Aden, — looting  of  caravans,  levying  of 
special  taxes,  etc., — part  of  the  coffee  that  would 
have  reached  Aden  was  diverted  to  other  markets. 
In  the  province  of  Hadramaut  the  demand  for 
the  coffee  nut  was  increased,  and  larger  shipments 
have  been  made  to  this  territory  rather  than  risk 
the  caravan  journey  through  hostile  districts  or 
than  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Idrissi  on  exports 
from  Hodeida.  Hence  the  land  imports  of  coffee 
into  Aden  for  1921  are  only  about  60%  those 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  coffee  known  commercially  as  Harar  long- 
berry.  grown  in  Harar.  Abyssinia,  which  formerly 
was  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Aden,  has 
decreased  considerably  this  year,  due  to  the  fact 
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that  it  commanded  a better  price  in  Djibouti  A 
large  part  of  the  1920  Harar  crop  was  shipped  to 
Norway ; the  United  Kingdom  and  France  ranking 
second  and  third  respectively.  The  price  of  Harar 
coffee  today  in  Aden  is  equal  to  that  of  Mocha; 
that  is,  from  16  to  17  rupees  the  maund  (27.3 
pounds).  Harar  longberry  is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  equal  in  aromatic  qualities  to  Mocha. 

East  Africa  has  long  supplied  a certain  amount 
of  coffee  to  the  Aden  market,  but  recently  a large 
increase,  has  been  noted.  It  is  inferior  in  every 
way  to  Mocha  and  Harar  longberry,  and  is  sold 
usually  at  10  rupees  per  maund. 

Aden  port  statistics  show  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Mar.  31,  1921,  there  were  imported 
from  East  Africa  only  240,688  pounds  of  coffee, 
while  in  the  period  April-November,  1921,  1,487,- 
920  pounds  were  imported. 


JAVA  TEA  EXPORTS 

Drop  of  28%  from  1920  for  Last  Year  Reported 
from  London  House — Australia  Takes  More 
Than  U.  K.,  Rising  to  Second  Place 


TEA  DRINKING  IN  HOLLAND 

Percapita  Consumption  Grows  to  6 Pounds,  Doub- 
ling in  21  Years,  Most  of  It  from  Java — Ams- 
terdam Exports  Equal  Home  Consumption 


Staff  Correspondence 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  Feb.  15,  1922. 
NT  OW  that  the  tea  figures  for  1921  have  been 
* ^ issued,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  over  them 
somewhat  carefully. 

First  of  all  the  home  consumption  figures.  These 
figures  are  exact  up  to  the  pound,  as  a rather  high 
duty  of  fls.0.25  ($0.10)  per  kg.  is  collected.  The 
total  home  consumption  for  1921  amounted  to 

21.243.000  pounds  net,  showing  an  increase  of  2,- 

620.000  pounds  over  1920. 

The  following  figures  show  the  home  consump- 
tion since  1900  and  the  consumption  percapita  in 
pounds : 

Pounds  Percapita 


1900 7,700,000  2.97 

1906 9,071,000  3.23 

1910 10,932,000  3.67 

1915 15,400,000  4.75 

1920  • 18,623,000  5.39 

1921  21,243,000  6.07 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Feb.  28,  1922. 

V?  XPORTS  of  Java  tea  for  1921,  according  to 
figures  published  today  by  Francis  Peek  & 
Co.,  tea  importers,  amounted  to  67,674,000  pounds, 
compared  with  93,679,000  pounds  in  1920,  a de- 
cline of  28%. 

The  only  country  of  destination  showing  an  in- 
crease was  Australia,  which  took  21,529,000 
pounds,  a gain  of  nearly  11%.  The  United  States 
took  5,581,000  pounds,  remaining  in  fourth  place. 
Holland  was  chief  importer,  with  24,647,000 
pounds,  only  3,118,000  pounds,  or  14^%,  above 
Australia. 


The  figures  in  detail,  as  sent  by  the  Peek  agents 
in  Batavia,  are  as  follows : 


Destination 

Holland  

Australia  

United  Kingdom 
United  States.  . . 

Singapore  

Canada  

Europe  

China  

Other  ports 

Totals.  . . . 


1921 

1920 

Pounds 

Pounds 

24,647,000 

37,100,000 

21,529,000 

19,257,000 

14,604,000 

25.780,000 

5,581,000 

7,645,000 

132,000 

994, 0C0 

106,000 

1,751,000 

37,000 

79.000 

77.000 

1,038,000 

996,000 

67,674,000 

93,679,000 

NASHVILLE  FIRM  ASKS  REPAYMENT 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Feb.  19,  1922. — The  Fletcher  & 
Wilson  Coffee  Co.,  of  Nashville,  has  filed  a com- 
plaint with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asking  for  reparation  of  $612  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Rail- 
road on  20  carloads  of  peanuts  from  Troy,  Ala., 
to  Nashville  from  Oct.,  1919,  to  Feb.,  1920. — 
Lamm. 


The  21,243,000  pounds  consumed  last  year  came 
from  these  countries: 

Java  and  Sumatra 17,175,500'  or  81% 

British  India  and  Cevlon 3,028,500  cr  14% 

China  ' 1,039,000  or  5% 

21,243,000  100% 

The  percentage  of  Java  tea  in  Holland  con- 
sumption has  shown  the  following  increases  since 
1900:  1900,  48%;  1905,  55%;  1910,  61%;  1915, 

72%;  1921,  81%. 

Exports  for  1921  amounted  to  19,983,300  pounds, 
or  almost  as  high  as  the  home  consumption,  which 
clearly  shows  the  importance  of  Amsterdam,  as 
an  export  tea  market ; contrary  to  the  London 
market,  which  show  a percentage  of  92%  of  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consump- 
tion against  only  8%  for  export. 

The  Holland  tea  exports  last  year  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 58% 

United  Kingdom  and  United  States 37% 

Southern  Europe  3% 

Other  countries  2% 

Considering  the  heavy  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  of  East  European  currency,  together- 
with  strongly  increasing  duties  in  1921,  the  ex- 
ports to  that  part  of  Europe  may  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

The  quality  of  our  colonial  produce  has  been 
very  good,  chiefly  due  to  the  finer  plucking  system 
adopted  by  most  plantations. 

The  year  1921  opened  with  market  prices  for 
common  leaf  at  24c.,  common  brokens  at  21c., 
ordinary  medium  leaf  26c. -35c.,  ordinary  medium 
brokens  27c.-31c.,  good  leaf  80c.-88c.,  good  brokens 
70c.-76c..  Prices  reached  their  lowest  point  in 
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March,  when  common  leaf  came  down  to  18c., 
common  brokens  to  13c.,  ordinary  medium  leaf 
24c. -33c.,  ordinary  medium  brokens  to  21c.-25c., 
good  quality  leaf  to  60c.-67c.,  good  quality  brokens 
to  58c.-64c.^ 

Early  in  April  the  market  grew  stronger,  and 
prices  ran  steadily  higher  until  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  closed  as  follows : Common  leaf,  39c. ; 
common  brokens,  41c. ; ordinary  medium  leaf, 
41c.-51c. ; ordinary  medium  brokens,  46c. -52c. ; 
good  quality  leaf,  70c.-80c. ; good  quality  brokens, 
75c.-80c. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  gain  for  common  and 
ordinary  medium  teas  was  not  only  relatively, 
but  also  absolutely,  much  bigger  than  for  the 
good  qualities.  Common  teas  booked  on  advance 
above  lowest  prices  of  21c.-28c.,  and  ordinary 
mediums  of  17c.-25c.,  whereas  good  qualities  gained 
only  10c.-16c.  This  is  noteworthy,  as  it  depicts 
clearly  the  sounder  position  of  the  article,  now 
that  the  poorer  class  no  longer  claims  the  better 
qualities  only  for  itself. — K.  L. 


TO  N.  C.  R.  A.  MEMBERS 


Manager  Coste  Advises  on  Uniform  Bills  of  Lad- 
ing, Selling  Costs,  Manufacturers’  Tax, 
and  the  1920  Losses 


JV/IANAGER  COSTE  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  under  date  of  Mar.  6, 
sent  out  the  following  circular  to  members : 
Uniform  Bill  of  Lading 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
Docket  4844,  has  prescribed  new  forms  of  bills 
of  lading  to  be  employed  for  the  future,  and 
the  carriers  will  make  these  forms  effective  Mar. 
15,  1922,  by  the  necessary  publication  in  Supplement 
No.  15  to  Consolidated  Freight  Classification 
No.  2. 

“The  orders  of  the  commission  in  Docket  4844 
were  issued  in  recognition  of  the  public  interest 
in  obtaining  uniformity  in  bills  of  lading,  it  is 
now  important  that  shippers  cooperate  with  car- 
riers in  the  achievement  of  this  result. 

“The  new  forms,  as  revised  by  order  of  the 
commission,  should  be  according  to  following 
specifications : For  ‘order’  shipments  one  set  to 

comprise  the  order  bill  of  lading  (to  be  printed  on 
yellow  paper)  and  shipping  order  and  memo- 
randum acknowledgment  (to  be  printed  on  blue 
paper)  ; for  ‘straight’  shipments  one  set  to  com- 
prise the  bill  of  lading,  shipping  order  and  memo- 
randum acknowledgment  (to  be  printed  on  white 
paper). 

“The  publication  of  these  forms  in  Supplement 
15  to  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No.  2 
will  make  the  conditions  thereof  operative  on  and 
after  Mar.  15,  1922,  and  shippers  desiring  to  use 
the  new  forms  should  make  request  upon  the 
agent  of  the  carrier. 

“Close  observance  of  the  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  these  forms  will  enable  shippers  to  pre- 
pare forms  properly  for  their  own  use.  If  any 
question  should  arise,  shippers  may  submit  to  the 


carriers’  proof  of  forms  they  propose  to  use  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 

“It  is  appreciated  that  shippers  may  have  on  hand 
a supply  of  the  present  form  of  domestic  bills  of 
lading,  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  economic  waste 
it  may  be  arranged  with  carriers  to  use  such 
forms  prior  to  July  1,  1922,  provided  they  are 
stamped  in  legible  type  with  the  following  notation, 
to  be  signed  by  both  shipper  and  agent : 

“ ‘This  shipment  is  tendered  and  received  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  company’s 
uniform  bill  of  lading,  effective  Mar.  15,  1922. 
This  receipt  is  not  negotiable,  and  if  the  ship- 
ment is  consigned  “to  order”  must  be  exchanged 
for  the  company’s  uniform  order  bill  of  lading.' 

“The  foregoing  will  not  be  deemed  as  waiving 
after  Mar.  15,  1922,  any  of  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  the  new  uniform  bill  of  lading,  and 
carriers  will  require  that  all  forms  of  bills  of 
lading  on  and  after  July  1,  1922,  shall  conform 
to  the  new  bills  of  lading. 

Selling  Costs 

“New  York  University  reports  that  responses 
to  our  recent  circular  are  coming  in  nicely.  There 
has  already  been  received  a larger  number  of  re- 
ports from  members  than  we  received  on  any 
previous  similar  questionnaire.  This  is  encourag- 
ing. However,  now  that  we  have  a chance  of 
making  a good  job  of  this  work,  we  request  those 
who  have  not  yet  filled  in  the  form,  to  do  so 
promptly  and  to  mail  it  to  New  York  University 
in  the  envelop  provided. 

Manufacturers’  Tax 

“In  Louisiana  two  decisions  have  been  handed 
down  recently  classing  coffee  roasters  as  manufac- 
turers, and  thereby  exempting  them  from  state 
taxes.  The  judge  said,  ‘The  evidence  is  that  de- 
fendant company  is  a manufacturer  of  different 
brands  of  coffee;  it  takes  the  raw  bean  and  puts 
it  through  different  machines  and  makes  the  raw 
material  suitable  for  use.  The  process  changes  the 
bean  into  a machine-made  product  for  consump- 
tion. I think  this  is  a process  of  manufacture. 
The  defendant  is  liable  only  for  a license  as  a 
dealer  in  coffee  and  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
claim  for  taxes.’ 

“We  do  not  know  if  any  other  states  have  tax 
laws  similar  to  those  of  Louisiana,  or  laws  favor- 
ing the  manufacturer  by  exempting  him  from  any 
other  general  tax.  The  matter  should  be  worth 
investigating  in  every  state. 

1920  Losses 

“From  time  to  time  members  have  inquired  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  association  to  under- 
take a campaign  for  legislation,  by  which  tax- 
payers who  suffered  net  losses  during  1920  can 
set  them  off  against  profits  made  in  1921  and  sub- 
sequent years  and,  if  possible,  against  profits 
made  in  1919.  The  laws  of  1918  and  1921  provide 
for  offsets  of  losses  during  all  years  excepting 
1920,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a discrimination. 

“Our  own  attorneys  have  always  believed  that 
whatever  effort  we  might  make  to  secure  desired 
correction  would  be  absolutely  wasted  and  lost; 
for,  as  they  see  it,  in  no  circumstances  could  legis- 
lation affording  relief  and  involving  either  a re- 
fund or  a deduction  from  tax  returns  be  passed 
now,  when  government  needs  funds  for  so  many 
purposes. 

“Recently  Servin,  Joyce  & Barlow,  another  firm 
of  attorneys  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  requested  a list 
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of  our  members,  stating  that  they  might  possibly 
succeed  in  securing  an  amendment  that  would  per- 
mit the  setting  off  of  1920  losses  against  1919 
profits  and  were  willing  to  undertake  all  the  neces- 
sary work  strictly  on  a contingent  fee.  They  de- 
sire to  address  our  members  with  a view  of  mak- 
ing individual  arrangements  along  these  lines.  Af- 
ter satisfying  ourselves  of  the  standing  and  reli- 
ability of  these  lawyers,  we  sent  them  our  member- 
ship list.  You  will  doubtless  hear  from  them. 
They  say  that  they  represent  many  other  lines 
of  merchandise,  also  that  they  prefer  to  work 
directly  for  individuals  of  a trade  rather  than  for 
the  trade  association,  owing  to  the  existing  preju- 
dice against  class  legislation. 

“Whatever  dealings  you  may  have  with  Servin, 
Joyce  & Barlow  should,  therefore,  be  clearly  de- 
fined in  every  particular,  as  this  association  has 
no  understanding  or  relations  with  them  what- 
ever.” 


DAUGHERTY  ON  CONSENT  DECREE 

Attorney  General  Reports  to  Senate  That  Packers’ 
Time  Limit  Has  Not  Expired,  and  When  It 
Does  He  Will  Demand  Information 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Mar.  2,  1922. 
*"THE  attorney  general  today  submitted  to  the 
-*■  Senate  his  report  outlining  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree. 

None  of  the  plans  approved  by  the  court  has 
yet  expired,  and  the  extensions  of  time  were  al- 
lowed by  the  court  upon  a showing  by  the  defend* 
ants  that  they  had  been  unable  to  sell  the  taboo 
products  at  a reasonable  price,  principally  be* 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  dis*» 
posing  of  such  large  holdings  during  unsettled 
business  conditions. 

“The  defendants  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree 
began  a process  of  elimination  of  the  stocks  of 
merchandise  of  the  prohibited  unrelated  lines,” 
says  the.  attorney  general,  “and  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  now  informally  informed  that  some 
of  such  interests  have  been  completely  eliminated 
and  others  about  so,  and  that  when  the  time  for 
complete  divestment,  of  those  interests  expires  the 
Department  of  Justice  believes  it  will  then  be  its 
duty  to  require  a formal  showing  in  court  as  to 
such  matters.” 

The  Senate  resolution  under  which  this  report 
was  made  also  requested  the  attorney  general  to 
report  “what  modification,  if  any,  has  been  pro- 
posed to  him  or  is  being  considered  by  him  with 
a view  to  his  applying  to  the  court  for  the  adop- 
tion thereof.” 


COFFEE  EXCHANGE’S  40th  YEAR 
The  40th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
& Sugar  Exchange  passed  on  Mar.  7 without  more 
note  than  a few  comments  by  oldtimers,  although 


some  of  the  younger  members  protested  that  a 
banquet  ought  to  be  held. 

The  two  exchange  seats  belonging  to  Alfred 
Betancourt  and  Frederick  T.  Chandler  Jr.  were 
sold  to  B.  R.  Cahn  and  Furman  T.  Nutt  Jr.  for 
$4,410  and  $4,405. 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  COFFEE  GAINS 

Increase  of  400%  in  Imports  in  Four  Years  Re- 
ported as  Result  of  Plantation  Financing 
During  the  War — Work  of  the  Association 

By  C.  B.  Lastreto 

President,  Green  Coffee  Association  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

'"THE  world  produces  annually  20,000,000  bags 
of  coffee.  Eighty  percent  of  this  is  grown  in 
South  America,  and  approximately  15%  on  the 
North  American  continent,  leaving  but  5%  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Less  than  1%  of  the  world’s 
coffee  is  grown  in  Africa,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  over  half  of  the  world’s  production 
is  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  New  York  passed  over 
her  docks  676,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  which 
represented  86%  of  the  total  for  the  country. 
Last  year  she  imported  about  100,000,000  more 
than  21  years  ago ; but  it  was  only  59%  of  the 
total  imports. 

This  has  been  due  to  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
coffee  merchants  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans,  who  have  influenced  a far  greater  propor- 
tion of  coffee  through  their  gateways  than  was 
dreamed  of  21  years  ago. 

New  Orleans’  increase  has  been  gradual,  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  period ; but  San  Francisco’s 
growth  is  recent.  For  the  first  13  years  of  the  cen- 
tury San  Francisco  had  but  a nominal  growth 
in  its  coffee  imports.  The  outbreak  of  the  war, 
however,  loosened  the  grip  of  Europe  on  the  coffee 
crops  of  Central  America,  and  was  the  prime  cause 
of  San  Francisco’s  rise  in  the  coffee  world. 

One  cannot  buy  coffee  in  Central  America  as  in 
Brazil,  as  those  countries  are  not  very  highly 
organized  commercially,  and  the  importers  here 
are  forced  to  assume  the  role  of  the  Brazil  com- 
missario  and  banker.  The  crop  has  to  be  financed 
from  six  to  nine  months  before  it  is  brought  to 
port.  The  mortgages  formerly  held  by  European 
merchants  on  the  native  coffee  plantations  and  the 
control  of  the  product  passed  to  American  mer- 
chants, and  out  of  general  importing  by  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  there  developed  expert  coffee  de- 
partments in  all  the  larger  houses. 

The  years  of  war  brought  the  product  of  prac- 
tically all  plantations  in  Central  America  into  in- 
timate knowledge  of  these  experts,  most  of  whom 
have  traveled  extensively  in  these  coffee  districts, 
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and  today  San  Francisco  merchants  have  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  exactly  what  a specific  plantation 
produces,  and  just  where  to  place  particular  qual- 
ities of  coffee  on  the  Coast,  as  well  as  all  over  the 
United  States. 

San  Francisco  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  her  coffee  merchants  were  the  originators  of 
expert  cup  testing,  and  Pacific  Coast  roasters  have 
developed  the  art  to  a point  that  is  not  equaled 
in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  To 
them  also  goes  the  credit  of  having  been  pioneers 
in  packing  coffee  in  air-tight  cans,  which  form  of 
package  is  now  being  imitated  throughout  eastern 
and  middle-western  United  States. 

From  an  annual  average  of  200,000  bags  10  years 
ago,  to  one  of  1,000,000  bags  annually  during  the 
last  four  years,  an  increase  of  over  400%  is  a 
record  of  which  San  Francisco  coffee  merchants 
may  be  proud.  Instead  of  handling  3%  of  all 
imported  into  the  United  States  as  10  years  ago, 
they  are  now  importing  over  12%  of  it. 

Firms  in  this  city  finance  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  coffee,  principally  Central  American,  and 
negotiate  cargoes  direct  from  the  countries  of 
origin  to  Europe,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 
The  rapid  increase  in  San  Francisco’s  coffee  trade 
and  the  evolution  of  new  commercial  methods 
made  it  desirable  to  establish  uniformity  in  busi- 
ness terms  through  the  agency  of  an  association  of 
the  firms  therein  engaged,  and  the  Green  Coffee 
Association  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized  four  years  ago. 

Well  defined  terms  of  sale,  for  both  spot  and 
future  deliveries,  and  mutually  equitable  for  seller 
and  buyer,  have  been  established,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  latter  as  presented  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Coffee  Roaster  Association.  Railroad  and 
steamship  rates  and  service  are  frequently  the 
concern  of  its  executive  committee ; likewise  the 
problems  of  storage  and  handling  are  solved. 
Advertising  campaigns  are  conducted  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries  more  closely  related  to  San 
Francisco’s  possibilities. 


TEXAS  RATES  PROTESTED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Mar.  12,  1922. — The  National 
Coffee  Co.  and  the  Acme  Coffee  Co.  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  other  companies  in  Texas,  have  filed 
complaints  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion protesting  against  the  rates  on  green  coffee  in 
carloads  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  and  Denison. — Lamm. 


NEW  ZEALAND’S  NEW  TARIFF 
A new  customs  tariff  was  finally  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  on 
Dec.  13.  1921.  Tt  provides  for  three  classifica- 
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tions, — a general  tariff ; an  intermediate  tariff,  | 
which  may  be  applied  by  the  council  to  goods  of 
any  country,  whether  British  or  not;  and  a Brit- 
ish preferential.  The  three  are  shown  as  follows 
on  products  affecting  the  trades : 


Cocoa  beans,  uncrushed 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  including 
roasted  or  crushed,  also  mixed 
with  milk  or  other  substance, 

per  lb 

Coffee,  raw  

Coffee  roasted,  per  lb 

Coffee  essence,  advalorem 

Tea  in  pa.  of  5 lbs.  or  over,  per  lb. 

Tea,  other,  per  lb 

Cocoa  butter  

Rice  

Spices,  unground  

Spices,  ground,  per  lb 

Sugar,  per  lb 

Essences,  flavoring,  with  over  33% 

proof  spirit,  per  liq.  gal 

Essences,  other  flavoring,  adval . . . 

Essences,  synthetic,  adval 

Eucalyptus  oil,  adval 

Essential  oils,  exc.  eucalyptus.... 
Glycerin,  adval 


Brit. 

Inter- 

Gen- 

Pref. 

mediate 

eral 

Free 

Free 

Free 

3d. 

4d. 

5d. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

3d. 

4d. 

5d. 

20% 

30% 

35% 

3d. 

Sd. 

5d.  . 

5d. 

7 d. 

7d. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

2d. 

2}4d. 

3d. 

Free 

Vzd. 

Vzd. 

36s. 

36s. 

36s. 

20% 

30% 

35% 

Free 

10% 

10% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

5% 

10% 

NEW  STEAMER  FOR  THE  MAGDALENA 
A typical  Ohio  River  stern-wheel  steamboat 
has  been  shipped  dismantled  by  way  of  New  j 
York  to  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  for  use  on  the 
Magdalena  River.  It  has  a steel  hull,  is  170  feet 
long  and  33  feet  beam,  has  a wheel  20  feet  in 
diameter,  will  burn  either  coal  or  wood,  and  will 
be  the  most  modern  craft  carrying  coffee  on  that  | 
Colombia  river. 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  NEW  TERMINAL 


Special  Construction  for  Wholesale  Grocers  Called 
Finest  in  the  World — Annual  Business  in 
California  Reaches  $175,000,000 

Staff  Correspondence 

. San  Francisco,  Feb.  25,  1922. 

DESCRIBING  the  great  terminal  development 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  R.  H.  Ben-  j 
nett,  secretary  of  the  California  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  says  that  members^  of  the. 
latter  do  an  annual  gross  business  of  $175,000,000 
in  California.  \ 

In  an  article  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Comerce,  Mr.  Bennett  calls  attention 
to  the  new  Southern  Pacific  Grocers’  Terminal  on 
Channel  St.,  which  is  occupied  by  four  big  San 
Francisco  firms.  He  says : 

“This  finely  equipped  building,  the  most  up-to- 
date  grocers’  terminal  in  the  world,  takes  care  of 
the  receiving  from  car  or  ship,  storing,  handling, 
and  shipping  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

“The  packing  and  label  rooms,  the  shipping  de- 
partment, coffee-roasting  apparatus,  and  like  de- 
partments are  all  fitted  with  the  latest  machinery 
and  labor-saving  devices.  The  immense  office  and 
sales  rooms  are  light  and  airy,  and  convenient 
conveyors  for  messages  radiate  to  even'  part  of  the 
building.  Everything  that  will  lessen  expense, 
promote  efficient  service  and  rapid  turnover,  is 
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provided  in  an  up-to-date  organization  of  whole- 
sale grocers. 

“There  are  54  regular  wholesale  grocers  in 
California,  whose  annual  sales  of  $175,000,000  rep- 
resent over  800,000  tons.  Of  this  over  one-third 
passes  through  the  San  Francisco  wholesale  gro- 
cers. The  employees  total  between  2,500  and  3,000, 
of  whom  500  are  salesmen.” — J. 

WANE  OF  CHINA’S  TEA  TRADE 


Outlook  Reported  Never  to  Have  Been  More 
Gloomy — Exports  Cut  in  Two,  Russian  Demand 
Gone,  and  Trade  Is  Now  Insignificant 


By  Edwin  S.  Cunningham 

U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Shanghai 

THE  tea  industry  in  China  is  rapidly  declining 
into  insignificance,  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  Russian  demand  and  also  to  the  indifference 
of  the  American  and  European  markets  for  this 


article. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Chinese  exports 
of  tea  during  the  years  1919  and  1920  by  countries 
of  destination : 


Black  Tea 


Green  Tea 


1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Australasia. . . . 

414,933 

435,733 

24,000 

British  India. 

132,267 

111,066 

2,300,93  3 

1,190,133 

Canada  

83,000 

132,800 

849,200 

526,800 

Central  and 

South  Araer- 

icg 

27,333 

10,667 

Dutch  East  In- 

dies   

123,200 

94,800 

France  

Hcngkong  . . . 
Japan  (inc. 
Chosen  and 
Taiwan) .... 

Macao  

Philippines.  . . . 

Russia  

Singapore, 
Straits,  etc. 

Siam  

Turkey,  Egypt, 

etc 

Great  Britain. 
United  States. 
All  ether  coun- 
tries   

Total 


1,041,067 

10,335,600 


124,667 

926,267 

8,133 

3,079,200 

526.400 

452.400 

35,067 

18,357,867 

1,401,867 


301,333 

7,938,000 


29.333 
859,600 

33.333 

427.200 

515,867 

110,400 

129.200 
2,387,200 
2,746,267 


7,150,933 

2,599,733 


387,200 

26,667 

133, 

22,800 

85,467 

48,133 

570,667 

9,253,467 

9,724,133 


3,502,400 

4,740,133 


447,733 

35,466 

267 

2,933 

31,067 

17,734 

2,218,000 

2,238,134 

6,756,933 


1,437,133  781,467  275,333  132,800 

38,506,401  17,044,266  33,294,799  21,864,533 
The  statistical  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 


Customs  gives  the  following  information  regarding 
the  tea  trade  of  China: 

“The  1920-21  tea  season  was  bad.  The  stoppage 
of  the  Russian  portion  of  the  trade  had  a worse 
effect  than  that  experienced  in  the  previous  year ; 
in  fact  the  outlook  for  Chinese  black  tea  has  never 
been  more  gloomy.  Owing  to  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  India  and  Ceylon  teas  at  the  end  of  1919, 
there  was  a fairly  large  speculative  demand  for  all 
grades  of  China  tea,  in  anticipation  of  a big  de- 
mand from  Russia  and  the  Continent,  which  so 
far  has  not  been  realized. 

“The  congestion  thus  caused  in  London  de- 
pressed prices  and  stifled  demand  for  the  new 
season’s  crop.  The  business  done  in  Hankow  and 
Kiukiang  black  teas  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  Keemun  tea  crop  was  58,000  half-chests  and 
was  of  average  quality,  though  the  leaf  was  better 
than  that  of  last  season.  Out  of  these,  about 


12,000  half-chests  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  23  to  65  taels  per  picul  (1  picul  = 133.3 
pounds).  There  was  a small  demand  for  fine 
teas  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  Ning- 
chow  and  Moninge  crop  amounted  to  12,000  half  - 
chests.  Hankow  teas  have  not  been  dealt  in  by 
foreign  firms  during  the  year.  The  crop  was  34,- 
(XX)  half-chests,  4,000  of  which  have  been  sold  to 
native  buyers,  while  there  still  remain  some  70,000 
half-chests  of  the  1918  and  1919  crops  unsold. 

“The  crop  of  green  teas  came  to  166,000  half- 
chests and  was  of  good  quality.  1 he  outstanding 
feature  of  this  market  was  the  strong  demand  for 
good  quality  and  the  absence  of  any  demand  for 
common  grades.  A fair  amount  of  fine-quality 
teas  has  been  taken  by  North  African  ports,  where 
the  natives  remain  loyal  to  China  green  tea,  but 
medium  and  common  teas  are  in  oversupply, 
without  demand.  In  all,  about  100,000  half-chests 
were  disposed  of. 

“Pingsuey  and  Hoochow  teas  have  suffered  from 
the  general  weak  markets  in  America,  where  large 
quantities  of  unsold  stock  are  held.  The  Hysons 
crop  totaled  10,500  half-chests,  out  of  which  2,200 
have  been  sold,  these  small  sales  the  result  of  dis- 
continuance of  demand  from  Russia,  which  in 
former  years  took  these  teas  for  the  Central  Asia 
market.  A feature  of  the  trade  of  the  year  was 
the  demand,  in  green  as  well  as  in  black  teas,  for 
the  better  and  finer  qualities.  Reports  from 
Foochow  indicate  that  the  tea  trade  was  very  dull, 
although  the  market  opened  with  a strong  call  for 
fine  souchongs  at  high  prices,  the  good  chops 
bringing  as  much  as  70  taels  per  picul.  But  de- 
mand in  general  was  neglible,  and  dealers  were 
forced  to  carry  over  heavy  stocks.  Some  tea,  how- 
ever, was  exported  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore.” 


COSTA  RICA  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
The  Costa  Rica  Department  of  Statistics  has 
issued  the  following  figures  showing  the  exports 
of  coffee  from  that  country  during  the  past  10 


years : 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

1911 

12 

. . . 12,237,875 

1916-17 

. . . 12,267,203 

1912 

13 

...  13,019,059 

1917-18 

...  11,451,719 

1913 

14 

...  17,717,068 

1918-19 

...  13,963,473 

1914 

15 

1919-20 

...  13,998,150 

1915 

16 

. . . 16,843,782 

1920-21  

OBITUARY 


John  T.  Foley 

John  T.  Foley,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Coffee  Co.,  green-coffee  jobbers,  New  York  City, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  *on  Mar.  3,  1922, 
age  61.  He  began  as  a boy  with  Kirkland  Bros., 
then  went  to  Ezra  Wheeler  & Co.,  and  a little 
later  joined  the  staff  of  William  H.  Bennett  & 
Co.  He  was  with  this  company  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Commercial 
Coffee  Co.  He  left  a widow  and  a married  daughter. 


L.  A.  Hamill 

L.  A.  Hamill,  president  of  the  S.  Hamill  Co., 
wholesale  grocers  and  coffee  roasters  of  Keokuk, 
la.,  died  Feb.  15,  1922.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  coffee  men  in  that  region. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications,  Certi- 
ficates Issued,  and  Labels  and  Prints 
That  Have  Been  Registered 


Special  Correspondence 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  1,  1922. 
TJERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
*■  * activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Process  of  the  production  of  aromatic  alde- 
hydes and  their  substitution  derivatives.  Carlo 


Oscar  Benedetti,  Albert  P.  Vanselow,  and  Walde- 
mar  Vanselow,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 1,405,261. 

1.  A process  for  the  production  of  aromatic  alde- 
hydes and  their  substitution  derivatives  which  con- 
sists in  oxidizing  a member  of  the  class  known  as 
phenyl  carbinol  and  its  substitution  derivatives" 
to  the  corresponding  member  of  the  class  known 
as  benzaldehyde  and  its  substitution  derivatives" 
by  means  of  a hypochlorite  solution,  and  separating 


the  aldehyde  as  formed  from  the  reaction  mass. 

Coffee  mill  and  sifter.  Verona  Rusnak,  Cleve- 
land; 1,406,761. 

A combination  coffee  grinder  and  sifter  embody- 
ing a casing  having  a cover  provided  with  an  in- 
wardly projecting  integral  portion  forming  a 
grinder  casing,  and  having  a cross  bar  transversely 
of  the  grinder  casing,  a removable  screen  in  the 
casing  benenath  the  grinder  casing,  a vertical  shaft 
having  agitator  arms  upon  the  lower  end  thereof 
disposed  upon  said  screen  and  journaled  for  rota- 
tion centrally  through  the  grinder  casing  and  the 
said  transverse  cross  bar,  a handle  upon  the  upper 
end  of  said  shaft  for  rotating  the  agitator  arms, 
spring  means  to  yieldingly  urge  the  shaft  and  agi- 
tator arms  downwardly,  and  an  abutment  upon  the 
shaft  near  the  agitator  arms,  said  spring  encircling 
the  shaft  between  the  grinder  casing  and  said 
abutment. 

Coffee  percolator;  1,406,814.  Lewis  S.  Baker, 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Western  Electric 
Co.,  New  York. 

1.  A coffee  percolator  comprising  a boiling  ves- 
sel, a steeping  vessel,  a tube  connecting  the  steep- 
ing vessel  with  the  boiling  vessel,  and  means  for 
automatically  causing  the  major  portion  of  the 
liquid  to  pass  from  the  boiling  vessel  to  the  steep- 
ing vessel  and  to  collect  there  and  then  to  pass 
back  to  the  boiling  vessel. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  enter 
opposition  within  30  days  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addresed 
to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Week  Ending  Jan.  31,  1922 
Happiness" ; 147,480 ; U.  R.  S.  Candy  Stores, 
Wilmington,  Del. ; tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate. 

Week  Ending  Feb.  14,  1922 

“This  Cz-Ons"  in  semi-leaf  design;  137,21  ^ ; 
Baruch  Cerf,  Milwaukee ; coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  choco- 
late, flavoring  extracts. 

“Courier";  141,109;  E.  C.  Harley  Co.,  Dayton, 
O. ; teas. 

“Delisco”;  142,752;  Delisco  Corp.,  Boston;  coffee 

substitute. 

“Ragus";  151,233;  Ragus  Sugar  Co.,  Buffalo; 
sugar,  teas,  coffees,  rice,  cocoa. 

“Black  Wolf"  above  picture  of  wolf;  152,593; 
Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Co.,  Kansas  City;  tea. 

“Sher-I-Vin” ; 152,621;  Garrett  & Co.,  Brook- 
lyn; flavoring  extracts. 

“By-Mo";  152,940;  Webb  Mfg.  Co.,  Nashville; 
flavoring  extracts. 

“Insurance”;  153,102;  National  Paper  Can  Co., 
Milwaukee;  coffee. 

Week  E)iding  Feb.  14,  1922 

‘‘Old  Crow”;  134,609;  St.  Louis  Coffee  & Spice 
Mills,  St.  Louis ; coffee. 

“Fidelity  Sadco"  in  shield;  142,417;  San  An- 
tonio Drug  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  coffee,  tea, 
flavoring  extracts,  spices. 

“Hewlett’s  Supreme  Vacuum  Packed  Coffee"  in 
oblong ; 148,937 ; Hewlett  Bros.  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City ; coffee. 

“Thrift”  above  boy  head  design;  152,795;  Joseph 
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Addieson  Gage,  Dallas,  Tex.;  vanilla  and  lemon 
extracts,  peanut  butter. 

Week  Ending  Feb.  28,  1922 
“Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America,  Inc.”  in 
double  circle;  152,157;  rice. 

“Choconilla” ; 154,363;  Galloway- West  Co., 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ; concentrated  combination  of 
milk,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  vanilla. 

“Amberolls”  in  oblong;  154,412;  Minnesota 
Macaroni  Co.,  St.  Paul;  macaroni. 

“Hostess”;  154,413;  Mclnnes-Walker  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee ; coffee,  tea. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Week  Ending  Feb.  14,  1922 

“Cheer-up”;  144,911;  Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; coffee. 

“Dutch  Maid”  beneath  likeness;  146,086;  Royal 
Cocoa  Co.,  Jersey  City;  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate. 

“Smile”;  146,738;  Smile  Co.,  Topeka;  roasted 
coffee. 

“Lafayette”  above  circular  figure ; 146,821 ; 

Granger  & Co.,  Buffalo ; coffee. 

“Or-a-Ma  Coffee”  in  diamond;  147,018;  Fasseas 
& Onofrio,  Detroit;  coffee. 

“ArGoSy”;  146,786;  American  Grocers  Society, 
Newark,’ N.  J. ; tea,  coffee. 

“Skyscraper”;  147,417 ; Direct  Coffee  Mills, 
Texarkana,  Ark. ; coffee. 

“G  B”  on  lion  head  in  circle;  148,359;  Young  & 
Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

“C.  A.  C.  Favorite”;  148,369;  Antonie  Curtze, 
Erie,  Pa.;  coffee. 

“Ting  Tong” ; 148,391  ; C.  H.  Kroneberger  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  tea. 

“G.  Washington’s  Milkcoffee” ; 149,047 ; G. 


Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  New  York; 
prepared  coffee. 

“Metropolitan  Opera”;  149,259;  American  Uni- 
versal Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  coffee. 

“Guatemala  Trovatore”;  149,260;  American 
Universal  Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. ; coffee. 

“Sparkling  Cup”;  149,531;  Vinson  Coffee  Co., 
Jackson,  Tenn.;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Feb.  21,  1922 
“Elm  City”;  135,149;  Jenkinson-Bode  Co.,  Jack- 
sonville, 111.;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  peanut 
butter,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Bon  I.  Look”;  135,229;  Bon  I.  Look  Stores 
Co.,  Denver;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  spices, 
extracts. 

Week  Ending  Feb.  28,  J922 
“ ‘400’  ” ; 137,790 ; Simon  Levi  Co.,  San  Diego  ; 
coffee. 

“Harley”;  141,110;  E.  C.  Harley  Co.,  Dayton, 
O.;  tea. 

Checkerboard  design;  149,801^4;  Woolson  Spice 
Co.,  Toledo;  coffee,  tea,  spices. 

“Hotel  Belvedere” ; 148,881 ; General  Coffee  & 
Tea  Co.,  Baltimore;  coffee. 

LABELS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  labels  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

Week  Ending  Feb.  14,  1922 
“Royal  Taste”;  24,106;  Sibley- Almy  Co.,  Olean 
N.  Y. ; coffee. 

PRINTS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  .prints  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued: 

Week  Ending  Feb.  28,  1922 
“Beech-Nut  Macaroni  and  Spaghetti”;  5,993; 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ; ad- 
vertising purposes. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  of  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and  at  Play 

1 
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Eugene  Nortz,  head  of  Nortz  & Co.,  New  York 
green-coffee  brokers,  departed  for  Europe  on  Mar. 
11,  to  be  gone  till  June. 

John  Dupuy  of  Dupuy  & Hinckley,  New  Or- 
leans coffee  brokers,  sailed  for  Brazil  on  Feb.  11, 
and  will  return  by  way  of  New  York. 

O.  W.  Bowen  of  Frank  E.  Childs  & Bro.,  tea 
importers,  New  York,  sailed  for  Europe  on 
Feb.  18,  to  be  gone  for  six  weeks.  Henry  Kircher 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Childs  tea  department 
during  his  absence. 

A.  V.  Gontard  of  T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co., 
New  York,  left  for  Europe  on  Mar.  1,  to  be  away 
for  two  months. 

Edward  M.  Wilkinson  of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  cof- 
fee importers,  reached  New  York  on  Feb.  15,  after 
a three-months’  tour  of  the  coffee-producing  sec- 
tions of  Colombia. 

James  H.  Taylor  of  Minford,  Lueders  & Co., 
New  York,  former  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  recently  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  wife. 

E.  W.  Thomas  of  C.  W.  Antrim  & Son,  whole- 
sale coffee  roasters,  Richmond,  Va.,  came  to  New 
York  in  the  latter  part  of  February  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  brother’s  son,  a freshman  at  Har- 
vard University,  who  died  suddenly. 

R.  A.  Mason,  for  two  years  with  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  New  York,  is  now  associated  with  Oliver  C. 
Macy,  New  York  tea  jobber,  and  will  look  after 
the  out-of-town  trade. 

David  Brown  recently  celebrated  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  David  Brown  & 
Co.,  New  York  coffee  and  sugar  brokers.  He 
says  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the  showing  made 
and  that  a substantial  profit  was  realized. 

Frank  S.  Shea  of  the  tea  department  of  W. 
R.  Grace  & Co.,  New  York,  is  interviewing  brok- 
ers through  the  Middle  West.  He  expects  to  be 
away  for  five  weeks. 

Max  Richter,  manager  of  the  coffee  depart- 
ment of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  early  in  March. 

A.  F.  Norrts,  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
office  of  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  was  a New 
York  visitor  recently. 

Walter  D.  Stuart,  manager  of  the  green- 
coffee  department  of  George  H.  McFadden  & Bro., 
New  York,  returned  Mar.  11  from  a cross-country 
trip.  He  stopped  at  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 


Kansas  City,  and  Chicago,  and  was  away  for  six 
weeks.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  with  him.  It  was  his 
first  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  optimistic 
concerning  coffee  prospects. 

F.  W.  Kunz,  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  of- 
fice of  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  came  to  New  York  in 
March  on  a visit  to  the  home  office.  He  plans  a 
trip  through  the  Middle  West  on  his  return. 

Ralph  Balzac  of  Balzac  Bros.,  New  York 
coffee  importers  left  for  Colombia  on  Mar.  15  on  a 
business  trip,  sailing  on  the  S.S.  Santa  Marta. 

Victor  Cahill  of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.,  coffee 
brokers,  New  York,  is  recuperating  at  Atlantic 
City  after  an  attack  of  tonsilitis. 

Daniel  M.  Enright,  New  York  coffee  jobber, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  two  weeks  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.,  where  he  enjoyed  the  winter  sports, 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  skiing  and  skating. 


Danny  Enright,  New  York  Green-Coffee 
Jobber,  Skeeing  at  Lake  Placid. 


TOURING  FOR  THE  CENTENNIAL 
Sebastiao  Sampaio,  Brazilian  commercial  at- 
tache, and  Frank  A.  Harrison,  United  States 
commissioner  to  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, are  taking  a trip  across  country  to  speak 
before  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  trade 
associations  on  behalf  of  Brazil.  Their  itinerary 
consists  of  two  trips. 

The  first  will  be  through  the  southern  states; 
Lthe  second  from  coast  to  coast.  The  first  trip, 
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which  is  requiring  20  days,  includes  visits  to 
Richmond,  Newport  News,  Raleigh,  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Savannah,  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Birming- 
ham, Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Meri- 
dian, Miss.,  Memphis,  Little  Rock.  Louisville, 
Lexington,  Huntington  and  Charleston,  W.  Va. ; 
Nashville  may  be  included.  The  second  trip, 
from  coast  to  coast,  will  include  at  least  two  cities 
in  every  state  not  visited  on  the  first  trip. 


STOFFREGEN  VISITS  COAST 


Coffee  Publicity  Omnrt’eem  n Tours  Far  West 
and  Is  Given  Luneheon  by  Roasters  at 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland 

CARL  H.  STOFFREGEN  of  Steinwender, 
Stoffregen  & Co.,  New  York  green-coffee  im- 
porters and  members  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee,  spent  February  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  visiting  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, and  Seattle,  besides  stopping  at  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago  on  the  way  back  to  New  York.  He  was 
the  luncheon  guest  of  local  coffee  roasters  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland. 

While  the  trip  was  made  primarily  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  firm,  Mr.  Stoffregen  nevertheless 
made  it  a point . to  discuss  the  coffee  publicity 
campaign  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He  dis- 
covered that,  while  most  roasters  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  campaign,  some  of  them  did  not 
know  what  it  had  accomplished. 

He  explained  that  the  public  attitude  toward 
coffee  had  changed  as  a result  of  the  advertising, 
and  as  an  indication  he  referred  to  10  advertise- 
ments of  miscellaneous  articles  in  a recent  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  which  some 
reference  to  coffee  was  made.  Mr.  Stoffregen  says 
that  the  campaign  has  helped  every  factor  in  the 
trade,  and  has  brought  about  better  organization 
and  increased  cooperation. 

He  found  business  conditions  prosperous  on  the 
coast,  and  says  that  most  roasters  there  are  en- 
joying a fine  trade. 

DINNER  TO  FRANK  ATHA 

Kansas  City  Business  Men  Give  Him  a Big  Send- 
Off  on  Eve  of  His  Departure  for  Europe — On 
a Three-Month  Holiday  with  Mrs.  Atha 

CRANK  PERRY  ATHA,  vice  president  and 
* general  manager  of  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  coffee 
and  tea  importers,  with  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  was  given  a big  send-off  by  his  business 
friends  prior  to  his  departure  on  a three  months’ 
tour  of  Europe  with  Mrs.  Atha. 

The  couple  spent  a couple  of  weeks  in  New 
York  prior  to  Mar.  8,  when  they  sailed  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  nearly  a week  of  this  time  was 


required  for  Mr.  Atha  to  get  their  passports  and 
consular  vises.  He  said  that  he  would  never  go 
through  it  again.  They  will  remain  with  the 
Adriatic,  which  is  on  one  of  its  Mediterranean 
tours,  till  it  reaches  Naples,  and  then  will  go 
to  Rome  for  a week,  visit  the  Italian  lakes  and 
Swiss  mountains,  spend  a week  or  so  in  Paris 
and  the  battlefields,  and  have  a couple  of  weeks  in 
England,  a tour  of  which  will  be  made  by  auto. 

The  Kansas  City  dinner  took  place  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  the  evening  of  Feb.  27,  and  wai  given 
by  the  Southwestern  Division  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Atha 
was  president  in  its  first  year,  1920.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  that  office  by  Frank  Ennis,  present  treas- 
urer of  the  national  body,  and  the  president  now 
is  George  W.  Smith  of  the  Ridenour-Smith 
Grocery  Co.,  who  officiated  at  the  dinner. 
Twenty-five  of  Mr.  Atha’s  business  rivals  were 
there  in  a happy  exhibition  of  comradeship ; which 
was  shown  in  no  end  of  speeches  and  good  wishes. 

Mr.  Atha  was  full  of  appreciative  eloquence 
when  he  replied.  He  is  quite  a Bible  student, 
and  was  inspired  to  quote  from  the  23d  Psalm, 
— “Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  mine  enemies.” 

This  Southwestern  Division  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 
covers  western  Missouri  and  all  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  It  is  a thriving  organization. 


“HENRY  GRADY  THE  SECOND” 

Fred  Mason  Given  Glowing  Tribute  by  a Georgia 
Publication  for  His  Constructive  Work  Among 
tbe  Merchants  of  the  South 


A GROCERY  trade  paper  published  at  Atlanta 
has  the  following  tribute  to  Fred  Mason  in 
its  February  issue,  based  upon  Mr.  Mason’s  ap- 
pointment as  vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. : 

“The  management  of  the  Southeastern  Grocer 
has  been  privileged  to  serve  the  grocery  trade  of 
the  Southeast  for  many,  many  years,  and  during 
that  period  we  have  recorded  facts  both  distaste- 
ful and  pleasing,  but  we  venture  the  assertion 
that  never  in  our  entire  history  have  we  published 
a fact  that  caused  so  much  real  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  as  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Fred 
Mason’s  worth  had  been  substantially  recognized 
by  that  great  trade  factor,  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  a vice 
president,  with  probable  supervision  over  the  sales 
department. 

“The  Southeastern  Grocer  has  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  there  has  never  been  a figure  in  the 
grocery  trade  of  the  South  that  commanded  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  all  factors  and  to 
such  a marked  degree  as  does  Mr.  Fred  Mason 
“In  the  early  days  of  retail-grocer  and  merchants’ 
association  work  in  Dixie,  Mr.  Mason  made  a tour 
of  the  South  with  the  editor  of  the  Southeastern 
Grocer,  cooperating  and  taking  a leading  part  in 
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the  movement  of  strengthening  and  promoting 
local  and  state  organizations.  These  meetings 
were  attended  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  and  in  many  localities  factional  feeling 
was  rampant.  Often  before  these  meetings  were 
held  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  no 
tangible  benefits  would  eventuate. 

“Truly,  these  were  trying  ordeals,  but  the  clean- 
cut,  fearless,  honest,  and  fair  policies  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Mason  won  all  hearts  to  him.  His 
subsequent  business  career  has  been  such  as  to 
command  the  love  and  full  confidence  of  his  early 
southern  associates,  and  through  them  many  others 
who  have  since  entered  the  grocery  trade  field. 

“In  Atlanta,  the  then  hotbed  of  factional  trade 
contention,  his  after-dinner  address  at  a banquet 
tendered  him  won  for  him  the  title  of  ‘Henry 
Grady  the  Second,  and  surely  no  greater  honor 
nor  compliment  could  have  been  bestowed  by 
southereners  who  prize  Grady’s  memory  for  his 
honesty  and  fearless  advocacy  of  what  he  thought 
was  right.” 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  T.  J.  Prettyman  Jr.,  of  the 

Paxton  & Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha,  President  of 
the  Omaha  Branch  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 

I HAVE  always  worked  along  the  lines  of  qual- 
1 ity,  and  whatever  success  has  been  mine  in  a 
coffee  way  has  brought  me  to  the  firm  belief  that 
this  is  the  one  correct  policy  to  adhere  to.  I be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  letting  our  sources  of  sup- 
ply know  that  I am  most  careful  in  my  selections, 
even  to  the  point  of  being  finicky,  and  that  the 
best  is  none  too  good.” 

The  foregoing  statement  of  his  guiding  principle 
in  business  is  probably  the  correct  explanation  of 
the  success  of  T.  J.  Prettyman  Jr.,  head  of  the 
coffee  department  of  the  Paxton  & Gallagher  Co., 
wholesale  grocer  of  Omaha.  Besides  having  had 
the  wisdom  to  adopt  such  a forceful  policy  early 
in  commercial  life,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  son  of  an  expert  coffee  man,  who  thoroughly 
trained  him  in  the  rudiments  of  coffee  roasting  and 
blending. 

It  was  at  Defiance,  O.,  that  Prettyman  was 
born  in  1889,  and,  after  graduating  from  the  Male 
High  School  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  joined  his 
father  at  the  age  of  20.  When  E.  J.  Gillies  of 
New  York  opened  a branch  house  at  Louisville, 
the  elder  Prettyman  was  placed  in  charge,  a gas 
roaster  was  installed,  and  it  was  with  this  ma- 
chine that  T.  J.  Jr.  received  his  first  experience  in 
roasting  coffee.  It  had  a fascination  for  him,  and 
after  awhile  he  was  selecting,  blending,  and  cup 
ping  coffee,  and  later  learning  the  selling. 

Outside  experience  was  necessary  to  his  further 
advancement,  and  a friend  induced  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  department  of 
the  Wilson  Grocery  Co.  of  Peoria,  111.  He  had 
barely  become  established  there  when  Gowan- 


Lenning-Brown  took  him  to  a larger  field  at 
Duluth,  which  kept  him  busy  for  three  years. 

Then  came  the  big  opportunity,  five  years  ago, 
when  Paxton  & Gallagher  grabbed  him  to  manage 
their  coffee  department  and  boost  their  famous 
Butter-Nut  brand,  and  he  has  been  there  ever 
since.  His  work  has  had  such  effect  that  large 
additions  have  had  to  be  made  to  their  coffee 
equipment  to  take  care  of  the  growing  business. 

Now  Prettyman  Jr.  is  president  of  the  Omaha 
branch  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 
tion. 


BRAZIL’S  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Arthur  Bemardes,  President  of  Minas  Geraes,  De- 
feats  Dr.  Pecanha  for  Presidency  of  Repub- 
lic— He  Favors  Valorization 

'y  HE  new  president  of  Brazil  is  Arthur  da  Silva 
Bernardes,  Republican  candidate,  who  has 
just  defeated  Dr.  Nilo  Pecanha  in  the  election 
Bernardes  is  a lawyer, 
was  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Brazil  legation  in 
Uruguay,  president  of 
the  State  Assembly  of 
Vicosa,  represented  Mi- 
nas Geraes  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  was 
secretary  of  finance  in 
the  state  government 
1910-14,  and  is  just  fin- 
ishing a four-year  term 
as  president  of  Minas 
Geraes. 

His  opponent  was  Dr. 

Nilo  Pecanha,  who  was  twice  president  of  the 
state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  elected  federal  vice 
president  in  1909,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on 
the  death  of  Affonso.  He  was  minister  of  exterior 
under  Wenceslao  Braz.  In  this  campaign  he  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Reactionary  Republican 
Party.  Both  candidates  favored  coffee  valorizing. 

Under  the  Brazil  Constitution  the  presidential 
term  is  four  years  and  a president  cannot  be  elect- 
ed for  a second  consecutive  term. 


CHARLES  L.  MEEHAN  RETURNS 
Charles  L.  Meehan  of  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co., 
coffee  brokers,  New  York,  returned  from  Europe 
recently  after  a stay  of  three  and  a half  months 
on  the  other  side.  He  spent  a month  in  London, 
a month  in  Paris,  and  about  the  same  time  on 
the  Riviera.  He  also  visited  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts of  France. 

As  a result  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Meehan 
believes  that  permanent  prosperity  in  this  coun- 
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try  will  not  come  until  European  conditions  are 
stabilized,  and  that  the  United  States  must  assist 
Europe.  When  this  is  accomplished,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  we  shall  enjoy  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Meehan  says  that  American  consumers  are 
getting  better  coffee  at  lower  prices  than  the  con- 
sumers in  most  European  countries. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers  Who 
Say  Something  Worth  While 

ONLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

Kaffee  Hag  and  Coffee 
When  caffein-free  coffee  was  introduced  into 
America,  this  paper  welcomed  it,  because  it  of- 
fered genuine  coffee  to  those  caffein  sensitives 
who  found  they  could  not  use  ordinary  coffee. 
However,  there  has  been  such  a change  in  the 
character  of  the  advertising  for  this  product  as  to 
invite  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  following 
letter  from  the  publicity  director  of  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United 
States, 

New  York,  Mar.  1,  1922. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

These  Kaffee  Hak  folk  must  think  they  can 
run  with  the  hares  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  In 
their  consumer  advertising  they  do  their  best  to 
scare  people  into  giving  up  the  use  of  any  coffees 
but  their  own,  while  in  their  trade  advertising 
they  assert  that  “every  pound  of  Kaffee  Hag  we 
sell  benefits,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  man  in 
the  coffee  business.”  They  give  us  a kick  in  the 
face,  and  then  tell  us  that,  although  perhaps  we 
don’t  realize  it,  they  are  the  best  friends  we  have. 

Now  just  what  benefit  does  “every  man  in  the 
coffee  trade”  get  from  statements  such  as  these 
which  were  used  in  recent  Kaffee  Hag  newspaper 
advertising? 

“Ordinary  coffee  makes  you  nervous  because 
it  contains  an  irritating  drug  called  caffein.  Medi- 
cal authorities  have  proved  that  caffein  irritates 
the  nerves  and  heart.  It  is  especially  dangerous  to 
nervous  persons  and  people  who  get  but  little  ex- 
ercise. 

“Caffein  makes  you  restless,  depressed,  keeps 
you  awake  at  night,  gradually  weakens  the  kidneys, 
raises  your  blood  pressure,  and  lessens  your  fitness 
for  work  and  play.” 

“You  need  no  longer  crave  coffee  and  yet  fear 
it.  No  longer  need  you  drink  coffee  that  irritates 
your  heart,  increases  your  blood  pressure,  weakens 
your  kidneys,  gets  on  your  nerves,  and  destroys 

your  sleep.” 


“‘I  drank  a cup  of  coffee  last  night  just  before 
going  to  bed  and  didn’t  sleep  a wink  all  night.’ 
You’ve  heard  that  remark  many  times,  and  often 
from  the  same  person  again  and  again.” 

“Even  though  most  coffee  drinkers  know . that 
coffee  is  slowly  wrecking  their  nervous  and  digest- 
ive systems,  know  that  it  is  not  good  for  them, 
they  continue  to  drink  it.  And  WHY?  It  is  the 
delicious,  satisfying  flavor  that  causes  them  to 
cling  to  coffee.” 

These  are  only  a few  samples. 

The  Kaffee  Hag  Corp.  claims  to  take  the  stimu- 
lating element  out  of  coffee,  and  then  asks  the 
consumer  to  believe  that  the  coffee  is  just  as  good 
as  ever.  Its  advertising  harps  on  caffein,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  scientific  coffee  research 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
announced  positively  that  the  small  amount  of 
caffein  consumed  by  the  average  coffee  drinker 
is  absolutely  harmless. 

This  kind  of  advertising  must  frighten  many 
timid  persons  into  giving  up  coffee.  How  many 
of  them  do  you  suppose  drink  Kaffee  Hag  or  other 
substitutes?  These  products  claim  to  be  just  as 
good  as  coffee,  to  give  just  as  much  satisfaction 
as  coffee,  taste  as  good,  smell  as  good,  and  have 
all  the  advantages  of  coffee  with  none  of  the  dis- 
advantages. Of  course  the  answer  to  these  claims 
is  that,  if  substitutes  or  decaffeinated  coffee  were 
just  as  satisfying  as  real  coffee,  the  consumption 
of  real  coffee,  instead  of  rapidly  increasing,  would 
have  approached  the  zero  point.  The  fact  is, 
coffee  is  drunk  primarily  for  its  stimulating  effect 
Coffee  without  caffein  isn’t  coffee. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  Kaffee  Hag 
Corp.  to  manufacture  and  sell  a decaffeinated 
coffee,  but  when  it  poses  as  our  benefactors — 
words  fail  me. 

— Allan  P.  Ames,  Publicity  Director. 


INSPIRATION  CORNER 

C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big 
thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make 
worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with 
business. 

WHEN  I AM  DEAD 

Come  not  and  gaze  at  me  when  I am  dead. 

And  with  light  fingers  touch  my  heavy  head, 

Nor  kiss  my  poor,  pale  cheek  and  weep — 

Nay,  let  me  sleep! 

Kneel  not  beside  me  then  softly  to  pray 
That  my  loosed  soul  to  Heaven  find  its  way, 

And  with  dim  eyes  and  troubled  breath 
Patronize  Death. 

And  then,  arising  to  your  cautious  feet, 

With  words  of  praise  for  me  the  others  greet, 
Passionate  words,  proving  my  splendid  worth 
While  here  on  earth. 

If  this  would  be  your  coming,  do  not  come 
To  waste  warm  moments  on  a thing  so  dumb 
Or  break  with  silly  speech  my  perfect  rest. 

Sc  deep,  so  blest. 

What  matters  it  to  all  the  happy  dead 
Tf  praise  be  sung,  if  burning  tears  be  shed? 

They  are  as  far  from  us  as  yonder  star, 

Even  more  far. 

But — ch.  in  life  we  nqed  so  much,  so  much! 

The  kindly  word,*the  helping  glance  and  touch! 

So  give  it  now,  nor  coldly  wait  instead 
Till  I am  deadl 

— Susan  Dn  Lancf.y,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 
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and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

Wc  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “ icrite  ups.” 
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ESKIMO  PIE — HERALD  OF  ROMANCE 

It  is  not  always  that  things  happening  in  the  market  are  stupid,  dull,  and  routine,  engag- 
ing only  those  qualities  that  are  supposed  to  be  mercenary  and  to  affect  the  bookkeeping  mind 
that  is  familiar  with  eighths  of  a cent,  and  points,  and  such,  for  in  staid,  old  cacao-bean  circles 
has  appeared  a feature  that  engages  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  palate,  and  the  imagination. 

And,  in  considering  the  feature  to  which  we  advert,  it  is  somehow  borne  in  upon  us  that 
all  Romance  and  Fantasy  are  not  yet  gone  from  Commerce,  despite  the  growling  Cynics,  and 
damnable  Efficiency,  and  leveling  Card  Systems,  and  Peak-loads,  and  Overheads,  and  Produc- 
tion Charts,  which  flatten  out  all  business  into  common  molds  and  banish  individuality  and 
what  was  picturesque. 

For  behold!  Romance  in  this  business  is  not  dead!  It  reappears,  and  not  in  the  guise 
of  crop  failures  nor  toppling  speculation,  but  a m in  arm  with  that  form  of  nourishment  which 
(barring  corned  beef  and  cabbage)  is  probably  the  most  unromantic  form  of  viand  known  to 
our  people.  You  who  know  America  will  have  guessed  that  we  refer  to  Pie. 

With  our  inborn  love  of  the  Rhythm  of  Things,  we  would  wish  that  this  new  and  intriguing 
form  of  Pie  could  have  been  called  by  some  name  more  redolent  of  the  Tropics,  of  Africa  the 
Mysterious,  or  of  the  Spanish  Main, — the  haunts  of  its  principal  ingredient,  the  Cocoa  Bean, — 
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some  name  like  Guayaquil,  or  Christmas  Arriba,  or  Carupano,  or  Caracas:  alas,  it  could  not  be! 
Not  the  sunny  Caribbean,  but  the  cold,  gray  North,  hath  given  a name,  possibly  with  an  eye  to 
the  warm- weather  demand  of  1922,  to  that  which  hath  so  convulsed  the  Cocoa  Trade. 

For  seething  in  all  men’s  mouths  today  is  the  name  of  Eskimo  Pie ! — and  forsooth  it  must 
be  truly  in  the  mouths  of  multitudes,  from  day  to  day,  for  to  its  benign  or  baneful  influence, 
according  to  one’s  situation,  is  due  a considerable  share  of  the  recent  upheaval  in  the  American 
Market  for  Cocoa  Beans.  Pie  is  eminently  a naive  and  native  product  of  America.  The  very 
word  pie  calls  up  instant  images,  fond  or  otherwise,  of  the  farm,  the  field,  the  owl-wagon,  the 
factory,  and  the  fireside. 

But,  even  inwoven,  as  it  is,  with  a very  integral  part  of  the  nation’s  life,  it  never  before 
irrupted  a whole  trade,  a great  industry,  an  important  food-product  group  like  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate.  It  goes  to  prove  the  inherent  power  of  heredity,  for  men  and  women  well  on  in 
years,  who  have  not  stooped  to  pie  since  Grandma  gave  them  their  last  slice  at  breakfast  on 
the  farm  long  before  Father  stopped  wearing  paper  collars  and  congress  gaiters  and  joined  the 
Country  Club, — even  these  seasoned  graduates  have  an  ignoble  and  ineradicable  flair  for  pie, 
and  cannot  get  past  this  new  variety  to  save  their  souls. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  this  vogue  must  have  abatement,  but  the  virus  is  abroad.  Who 
can  say  what  new  versions  may  be  invented  in  a Commonwealth  of  Nations,  with  such  a wide 
love  of  Chocolate  in  all  forms,  superimposed  upon  an  inherited,  almost  indigeous  craving, 
however  disowned  or  camouflaged,  for  pie  in  any  form? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  someone  may  bring  out  at  any  time  say  Pittsburgh  Pie,  or 
Pickford  Pie,  or  Chaplin  Cream,  and  start  a fresh  demand  for  those  basic  ingredients  in  which 
we  deal, — the  Bean  Beneficent  and  the  Butter  that  it  exudes.  We  cannot  say,  at  least  in  this 
trade,  that  Romance  is  gone  from  business,  nor  that  Pie,  its  strangest  flowering,  is  like  to  perish 
from  the  earth. — J.  C. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  AND  COCOA  IN  CHILDREN’S  DIETARY 
The  director  of  cooking  in  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  opposes  tea  and 
coffee  drinking  by  children  because  of  the  belief  that  they  are  too  stimulating,  that  their  de- 
cided flavor  takes  away  the  appetite  for  blander  foods  such  as  milk  and  cereals,  and  that 
their  drinking  gives  a feeling  of  satisfaction  before  a sufficient  amount  of  food  has  been  eaten. 
In  their  stead  the  use  of  milk  and  cocoa  as  beverages  is  advocated. 

Age  of  the  individual  child  is  the  main  determinative  factor  that  should  be  considered 
in  the  application  of  this  opinion.  Whether  tea  and  coffee  cause  distaste  for  other  foods  and 
tend  to  foster  undereating  is  a question  offering  interesting  polemical  possibilities.  Mode  of 
eating  and  preference  for  certain  foods  is  largely  a matter  of  habit  based  on  previous  expe- 
rience. In  young  children  these  habits  have  not  generally  become  sufficiently  well  established 
to  make  them  immune  to  disturbance  by  the  addition  of  other  substances  to  the  dietary.  The 
stimulating  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  are  admitted;  but  why  prohibit  them  and  favor  cocoa? 

On  the  average,  cocoa  powder  may  be  said  to  contain  about  1.6%  theobromin  and  0.17% 
caffein.  These  alkaloids  produce  the  type  of  stimulation  that  forms  the  basis  of  objection  to 
tea  and  coffee.  Vaughn’s  contention,  that  in  proportion  to  body  weight  the  young  contain 
more  of  the  xanthin  bases  than  adults  and,  being  already  laden  with  these  physiological  stim- 
ulants, they  may  be  harmed  by  the  additional  dose  in  tea  or  coffee,  may  also  be  applied  to 
cocoa.  The  immunity  of  cocoa  from  persecution  in  this  regard  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  no  subtle,  adverse  advertising  boosting  a substitute  has  been  trained  in  its  direction. 

In  sub-adolescence,  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  as  a flavor  instead  of  a drink  surely 
cannot  be  discounter r r.ced.  But,  if  we  are  going  to  prohibit  tea  and  coffee  to  children  on  the 
grounds  of  undesirable  stimulation,  let  us  be  consistent  and  include  cocoa. — T.  W.  C. 


MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

C Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special  Corre- 
spondents in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  Centers 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Prices  for  Brazils  Continue  to  Advance  and 

Opinion  Prevails  That  Brazil  Government 
Holds  Whip  Hand — Teas  Inactive  but  Strong 

New  York,  Mar.  7,  1922. 
rNURING  February  and  early  March  the  local 
market  for  Brazil  coffees  was  featured  by  a 
gradual  improvement  in  demand  and  an  almost 
uninterrupted  enhancement  in  values.  The  latter 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Santos 
grades,  which  gained  lc.  to  lJ4c.  since  our  last 
review  was  written,  whereas  Rios  and  Victorias 
gained  only  about  J4c.  to  As  far  as  actual 

business  was  concerned,  the  outstanding  item  was 
the  transferring  of  a block  of  15,000  bags  of  spot 
Rios  from  one  local  firm  to  another.  As  the 
latter  already  owned  a large  proportion  of  the 
local  stock,  this  deal  caused  a further  tightening 
of  the  situation. 

Possibly  this  transaction  had  something  to  do 
with  the  general  awakening  among  buyers.  Other 
stimulating  factors,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  were  the  continued  strength  in 
quotations  from  primary  markets,  not  only 
on  the  actual  coffee,  but  also  on  exchange.  The 
latest  quotation  for  Rio  exchange  on  London 
(from  a private  source)  is  7-^d.,  showing  a gain 
of  9/16d.  for  the  month  and  of  Id.  from  the  low- 
est point  recorded  since  July  1,  1921.  The  dollar 
rate  in  Rio  declined  680  reis  during  the  month  and 
is  now  2$4O0  below  the  high  mark  on  this  crop. 

As  a consequence,  and  in  the  face  of  full  re- 
ceipts at  the  ports,  Brazil  shippers  have  steadily 
advanced  their  prices,  and  the  latest  firm  offers 
from  Santos  are  ^c.  to  l%c.  above  those  prevail- 
ing a month  ago,  while  Rios  and  Victorias  are 
%c.  to  lc.  higher. 

Throughout  the  period  the  firm  offers  have 
averaged  from  6%  to  8%  above  our  basis.  For 
some  time  this  striking  disparity  was  given  as  an 
excuse  for  not  buying.  New  York  buyers  bought 
practically  nothing  throughout  February,  while 
purchases  by  the  interior  were  of  extremely  small 
volume.  Latterly  there  has  been  a marked  change 
in  this  respect  and  a fair  business  is  now  reported 
at  firm  prices. 


The  warehouse  deliveries  of  Brazil  coffee  dur- 
ing February  showed  a material  reduction,  the 
total  being  only  336,352  bags,  compared  with  674,- 
233  bags  in  January.  Naturally  this  created  the 
impression  that  invisible  supplies  were  being  ap- 
preciably reduced.  Before  long  more  interest  ap- 
peared on  the  buying  side,  notably  among  some 
of  the  large  interior  concerns,  making  it  quite  plain 
that  they  were  more  willing  to  pay  attention  to 
the  strong  and  steadily  strengthening  statistical 
position, — the  fact  that  less  than  300,000  bags 
were  afloat  from  Brazil  to  this  country,  and  the 
additional  fact  that  not  over  50,000  bags  (ac- 
cording to  conservative  authorities)  had  been 
bought  for  future  shipment. 

Hence  the  opinion  became  more  general  that 
Brazil,  which  controls  over  half  the  world’s  visible 
supply,  held  the  whip  hand,  so  that  consuming 
countries,  including  European,  with  their  small 
free  stocks,  would  be  forced  to  accept  her  ideas 
as  to  values.  The  striking  improvement  in 
Brazil’s  financial  condition  as  reflected  by  ex- 
change developments  made  it  quite  plain  that  the 
government  would  have  no  trouble  in  carrying 
through  its  valorization  program.  Therefore  it 
became  apparent  that  many  buyers  had  been  con- 
vinced that  the  big  premiums  ruling  in  primary 
markets  as  compared  with  our  own  spot  quota- 
tions furnished  a good  reason  for  buying,  rather 
than  an  excuse  for  holding  off. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  decline  in  prices 
that  usually  occurs  in  March  will  not  be  witnessed 
this  month,  which  probability  was  mentioned  in 
our  February  review. 

Mild  Grades  Active  and  Strong 

The  market  for  mild  grades  was  featured  by 
a steady  development  of  activity  and  strength  dur- 
ing February,  which  characteristics  became  still 
more  pronounced  early  in  March.  The  quicken- 
ing of  demand  and  improvement  in  tone  became 
noticeable  first  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  natural 
Maracaibos.  Some  of  these  proved  attractive  be- 
cause they  were  actually  selling  below  Santos 
grades.  Eventually  this  demand  led  to  one  of 
the  largest  single  deals  consummated  in  several 
months,  involving  several  thousand  bags  of  Cucu- 
tas.  This  resulted  in  further  concentration  of  the 
small  local  supply  in  strong  hands,  which  stimu- 
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lated  demand  in  other  quarters  and  caused  a sud- 
den advances  in  prices  of  medium  and  lower 
grades. 

As  a consequence  buyers  turned  their  attention 
to  finer  grades,  which  had  been  somewhat  dormant 
previously,  but  now  appeared  more  attractive  be- 
cause of  their  unusually  small  premiums  com- 
pared with  Santos.  Compared  with  a month  ago, 
prices  average  }4c.  to  higher,  with  advances 
in  some  cases  of  a full  cent.  New  York,  how- 
ever, remains  as  the  world’s  cheapest  market,  and 
hence  a further  advance  is  expected  by  conserva- 
tive traders.  Receipts  during  February  were 
heavier,  but  warehouse  deliveries  showed  even 
greater  increase,  actually  8,684  bags  in  excess  of 
the  deliveries  of  Brazil  grades.  Total  arrivals 
were  304,036  bags,  and  deliveries  345,036  bags. 
Hence  the  total  stock  was  reduced  to  448,489  bags, 
compared  with  489,489  bags  a month  ago  and 
449,452  a year  ago. 

Teas  Inactive  but  Strong 

The  local  tea  market  during  February  presented 
practically  the  same  features  as  those  noted  in 
our  last  review.  In  short,  as  forecast  in  previous 
reports,  the  small  available  supply  suffered  fur- 
ther reduction  and  hence  repeated  turning  over 
of  the  same  lots  resulted  in  additional  advances 
of  4c.  to  5c.  in  prices.  As  indicated  previously, 
the  market  is  expected  to  remain  strong  and  with- 
out enough  stock  to  permit  of  noteworthy  dealings 
for  fully  five  months.  It  remains  impossible  to 
buy  in  London,  which  is  still  4c.  or  5c.  above  us, 
and  nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  from  produc- 
ing countries. 

The  Calcutta  season  closed  with  an  output  of 
only  246,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  318,000,- 
000  for  the  previous  season;  while  the  production 
in  other  leading  sources  showed  reductions  rang- 
ing from  15,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds.— C.  K.  T. 

THE  CACAO  BEAN  MARKET 

The  following  review  of  conditions  in  the  cacao- 
bean  market  has  been  prepared  by  John  Clarke 
& Co.,  New  York : 

.“The  cocoa-bean  market  during  February  may 
be  divided  into  two  phases.  The  early  part  of  the 
month  was  characterized  by  urgent  bidding  for 
stocks  in  all  positions  by  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers, but  more  particularly  by  the  latter,  who 
were  in  many  instances  unable  to  wait  for  mer- 
chandise bought  for  future  deliveries.  This  move- 
ment, which  was  in  fact  a continuance  of  the 
January  rise,  gained  impetus  as  spot  stocks  be- 
came scarcer.  At  the  same  time,  futures  advanced 
steadily,  due  to  the  rapid  rise  in  foreign  exchange 
rates  and  on  urgent  buying  by  Europe  and 
America. 

“The  second  phase  of  the  market  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  after  the  Lincoln’s  Birthday  holi- 
day. Demand  on  the  part  of  consumers  slackened 


suddenly  and,  while  buying  by  dealers  was  of 
sufficient  volume  to  maintain  prices  at  the  peak 
for  another  week,  it  was  evident  that  the  long 
upward  swing  that  had  been  in  progress  for  over 
two  months  had  culminated.  Heavy  arrivals  at 
this  port  tended  to  unsettle  the  market  and  caused 
a large  volume  of  profit  taking  and  short  selling. 
Owing  to  the  absolute  lack  of  support,  large  con- 
cessions were  made  to  attract  buyers,  with  the 
result  that  prices  declined  sharply,  forfeiting  the 
best  part  of  the  gains  registered  since  the  first 
part  of  the  month. 

“At  the  moment  it  appears  that  this  drastic 
decline  has  strengthened  the  general  position  of 
the  market,  and  a slight  advance  has  carried  the 
list  up  fractionally  from  the  lowest  prices  reached 
at  the  end  of  February.  The  statistical  position 
is  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  dealers  have  been  buying  freely  in  the  last 
few  days.  While  there  may  not  be  a resumption 
of  the  upward  trend  for  some  time  yet,  there  is 
little  possibility  that  there  will  be  a further  general 
decline.” 


TEA  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY 

Louis  A.  Gillet,  New  York  tea  broker,  has 
prepared  the  following  report  on  market  conditions 
during  February: 

“Following  a fairly  active  business  during  Jan- 
uary, the  past  month  has  been  rather  quiet,  al- 
though a little  more  activity  was  noticeable  toward 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
business,  however,  the  market  held  remarkably 
firm. 

“Only  small  business  was  done  in  Formosas, 
and  prices  held  firm,  with  standard  grade  at  about 
19c.  The  latest  figures  show  imports  for  seven 
months  to  the  end  of  January  as  8,689,282  pounds. 

“Owing  to  the  purchase  of  quite  a fair  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  Congou  grade  for  Russian 
and  Near  East  relief,  the  market  for  the  lowest 
price  was  advanced  lc.  to  lj4c.  a pound ; no  par- 
ticular change  in  better  grades,  which  are  in 
small  demand. 

“The  looked  for  advance  in  Ceylons  was  real- 
ized, and  prices  are  higher  than  a month  ago  for 
some  kinds.  The  London  market  is  very  strong, 
and  Colombo  extremely  high.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  change,  and  even  a higher  basis  than 
at  present  seems  possible. 

“Indias  and  Javas  have  been  quite  active,  and 
prices  have  advanced  lc.  to  2c. 

“There  has  not  been  much  activity  in  Japans, 
and  prices  are  very  high.  No  particular  change 
in  baskets,  but  pan-fireds  are  probably  lc.  to  2c. 
higher  than  a month  ago. 

“A  fair  business  has  been  done  in  pingsueys  and 
Hoochows  at  practically  a steady  market  basis. 

‘^Country  greens  have  not  been  active,  and  prices 
remain  unchanged  except  that  young  hysons  are 
slightly  easier.” 

Mr.  Gillet  gives  these  figures  of  United  States 
imports  and  exports  of  tea: 

Admitted  Exported 

Jan.,  1922  7,464,000  100.000 

Year  ending  Jan.  31,  1922....  80,261,244  985,321 

Yeaj-  ending  Jan.  31,  1921....  85,201,427  1,379,484 

Year  ending  Jan.  31,  1920....  78,190,793  14,736,215 
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COFFEE  DAY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Golden  Gate  Boosters  Give  a Stimulus  ;o  Import- 
ers, Packers,  and  Distributers — Webster  Jones 
Makes  the  Principal  Address 

Staff  Correspondence 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  28,  1922. 
/^OFFEE  DAY  was  celebrated  in  San  Francisco 
^ at  a noon  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on  Feb.  16,  under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
Development  Association  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Green  Coffee  Association,  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Coffee  Roasters  & Jobbers,  the  California 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  other  com- 
mercial and  civic  organizations.  It  was  attended 
by  400  people.  The  affair  was  intended  to  point 
out  the  tremendous  steps  taken  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  city,  as  a port  of  entry,  manufac- 
turer, and  distributer  of  coffee. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12:30  by 
J.  M.  Kepner,  president  of  the  Down  Town  As- 
sociation, who  immediately  turned  it  over  to  J.  H. 
McDonough,  president  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  latter  introduced  D.  R. 
Pinney,  president  of  the  100%  Club ; Jack  Martin, 
president  of  the  Optimists’  Club ; E.  De  Los 
Magee,  president  of  the  National  Progress  Club; 
Julius  L.  Meir,  president  of  Meir  & Frank,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mr.  Brandenstein  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co. 
was  chairman  of  the  day,  and  after  a few  remarks 
called  on  C.  B.  Lastreto,  president  of  the  Green 
Coffee  Association  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  latter  pointed  out  that  San 
Francisco  was  third  in  importance  as  a coffee  port, 
exceeded  only  by  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
and  that  its  coffee  imports  had  grown  from  25,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1900  to  140,000,000  pounds  in 
1921.  He  was  followed  by  a short  moving-picture 
reel,  showing  various  phases  of  the  coffee  in- 
dustry. 

Webster  Jones’  Address 
Webster  Jones,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Coffee  Roasters  & Jobbers, 
and  president  of  the  Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  spoke 
as -follows : 

“The  importance  of  San  Francisco  as  an  entry 
port  for  green  coffee  can  be  emphasized  in  no 
better  way  than  by  giving  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  coffee-roasting  business. 

“Distribution  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bags  of  coffee  that  enter  this  port  is  made  for 
the  most  part  by  the  large  roasting  plants  that 
have  been  established  here,  which  serve  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast,  the  intermountain  states,  the  South- 
west, and  in  many  cases  are  distributed  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  in  all  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Facilities  for  handling  and  serving  this 
enormous  territory  have  been  built  up  along  with 


a very  large  investment  of  capital  and  a consci- 
entious and  deep  study  of  coffee  roasting  in  order 
that  a superior  beverage  can  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

“The  art  of  coffee  roasting  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  has  been  gradually  built  up  from  the  use  of 
small  pans  and  ovens,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old 
inns  and  coffee  houses,  where  green  coffee  suffi- 
cient for  the  meals  in  preparation  was  roasted  and 
brewed,  on  up  through  coal-burning  ovens  and 
revolving  cylinders,  to  the  present-day  gas  roasters, 
capable  of  roasting  many  bags  a day. 

Blending  and  Manufacturing 

“In  order  that  the  large  roasting  and  manufac- 
turing plants  can  be  kept  going,  each  one  has 
built  a business  around  certain  brands  or  blends 
of  coffee,  which  has  necessitated  specially  trained 
men.  Samples  of  all  the  green  coffees  that  come 
into  an  establishment  are  cupped  and  tested,  their 
particular  qualities  are  classified  and  combined 
with  other  green  coffees  whose  particular  flavor 
or  cupping  qualities  will  make  finished  coffee  that 
will  match  the  brand  they  seek. 

“What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
coffee  blending  is  also  true  in  the  manufacturing 
end.  Here,  old-fashioned  grinders  have  been 
superseded  by  the  modern  steel-cut  process,  which 
first  cracks  the  coffee  bean  into  coarse  pieces. 
The  chaff  is  then  blown  out  by  automatic  machin- 
ery, the  finer  grindings  sifted  out,  and  the  coarse 
pieces  ground  to  a uniform  degree  of  fineness. 
The  two  granulations  are  then  united,  so  that  only 
the  chaff  is  removed,  all  the  coffee  being  retained 
in  final  grind. 

“Probably  in  no  more  significant  way  has  the 
development  of  furnishing  the  consumer  with  a 
fine  cup  of  coffee  been  carried  out  than  in  pack- 
aging. We  on  the  Pacific  Coast  feel  that  the 
vacuum  process  of  packing  coffee  is  the  best  ob- 
tainable, and  this  contention  is  being  borne  out  by 
the  increased  extent  of  the  distribution  that  San 
Francisco  and  Coast  roasting  establishments  are 
getting. 

“Our  principal  aim  is  to  get  the  coffee  to  the 
consumer  in  the  most  desirable  form,  and  we 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  encouraging  people 
to  make  better  coffee  in  the  home.  Assisting  in 
this  work  is  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  adver- 
tising campaign  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
South  American  producing  countries,  carrying  a 
campaign  to  promote  better  coffee  making  in  the 
homes,  carrying  on  extensive  research  into  the 
actual  chemical  and  physical  properties  that  make 
up  coffee,  and  endeavoring  to  determine  just  how 
to  blend,  how  to  roast,  and  how  to  prepare  the 
best  coffee. 

“This  association  has  branches  affiliated  with  it, 
of  which  the  San  Francisco  association  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent.  This  local  association  has  in 
its  membership  practically  all  the  coffee-roasting 
interests  in  San  Francisco,  and  his  cemented  the 
regard  and  understanding  of  each  of  its  members 
for  the  other,  with  the  one  idea  to  make  a better 
cup  of  coffee  for  the  consumer.” 

Notes  of  the  Trade 

The  San  Francisco  coffee  roasters  are  starting 
the  ball  rolling  toward  Del  Monte,  for  the  fourth 
annual  Pacific  Coast  convention  to  be  held  there 
early  in  May. 

Samuel  Newmark,  head  of  Newmark  Bros.,  Los 
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Angeles  coffee  roasters,  recently  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  throughout  Europe. 

All  look  forward  to  the  seasonal  business  with 
Central  American  coffees,  starting  moving  with 
the  first  of  March. 

S.  J.  Stewart,  Coast  representative  of  J.  C. 
Whitney  & Co.,  is  recovering  from  a long  illness. 

Early  in  February  the  Northern  California 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers : President,  Samuel  Lilienthal  of 

Haas  Bros.  & Co. ; vice  president,  E.  G.  Williams 
of  Dodge,  Sweeney  & Co.;  treasurer,  Sanford 
Newbauer  of  the  J.  H.  Newbauer  Co.;  secretary, 
R.  H.  Bennett.  The  foregoing,  with  P.  C. 

Drescher  and  Samuel  D.  Meyer,  are  directors  — 
T.  M.  L. 


EUROPE  A NEW  COFFEE  FACTOR 

Staff  Correspondence 

San  Francisco,  Mar.  1,  1922. — The  monthly 
coffee  report  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  issued  yes- 
terday, stresses  the  recent  heavy  buying  in 
Europe  and  its  influence  on  prices,  which  ap- 
parently greatly  strengthens  the  valorizing  plans 
of  Brazil  and  will  make  for  higher  prices  every- 
where. The  report  "follows : 

“Developments  during  February  have  been  sur- 
prising in  many  respects.  Led  by  Brazil,  produc- 
ing countries  have  advanced  prices  steadily,  the 
total  gain  during  the  month  being  from  y^c.  to 
l^c.  a pound,  according  to  grades. 

“Business  in  the  United  States  has  been  im- 
possible on  a replacement  basis,  buyers  generally 
appearing  listless  and  unwilling  to  follow  price 
advances  in  producing  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  Europe  seemed  willing  to  follow  the  produc- 
ing countries,  and  in  some  instances  phenomenal 
buying  has  taken  place  on  the  new  basis.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  buying,  alarming  inroads 
have  been  made  on  the  present  crop  supplies  of 
Central  America.  All  available  shipping  facilities 
from  Central  America  to  Europe  have  been  filled 
to  capacity,  with  emergency  arrangements  be- 
coming necessary  to  handle  the  business  in  sight. 

“This  European  buying,  coming  rather  un- 
heralded, is  probably  not  generally  realized  by 
the  trade  in  the  United  States,  as  otherwise  its 
continued  impassive  attitude  would  be  incredible. 
What  makes  this  demand  from  the  other  side 
particularly  inconvenient  is  the  preference  of  the 
Europeans  for  the  finer  grades  of  coffees  in  spite 
of  the  high  premiums  exacted,  which  will  bring 
about  a very  stringent  situation  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

“It  is  well  known  that  Central  America  does 
not  produce  nearly  the  quantity  necessary  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  trade  alone  of  such  high  grades, 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  Coast  markets  have 
drawn  heavily  during  the  last  year  on  Medellins 
and  Bogotas.  'This  in  turn  has  diminished  the 
supplies  of  higher  grades  of  Colombia  coffees  nec- 
essarv  for  the  maintainance  of  roasted  grades  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  As  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  at  the  present  time  that  the  very  high 
grades  of  Central  American  coffees  will  be  extinct 
after  May  and  June  for  trading  purposes,  the 
entire  United  States  will  have  only  Colombia  to 


draw  on  for  such  supplies,  and  consequent  develop- 
ments can  be  readily  calculated. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  Brazil,  counting 
principally  on  the  United  States  for  support  of  the 
'coffee  defense/  has  been  as  surprised  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  at  the  unexpected  buying  movement 
from  Europe,  and  that  its  position  thereby  is 
strengthened  to  a degree  that  assures  the  success 
of  its  project.  With  such  developments  as  have 
taken  place  during  February  to  contemplate,  one 
cannot  but  expect  the  exaction  of  considerably 
higher  prices  by  all  producing  countries.” — J. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 

Coffee  and  Tea  Trades  Both  Optimistic — Many 
Firms  Changing  Quarters  Mostly  to  the  Onta- 
rio Warehouse — Visitors  from  New  York 


Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  Mar.  3,  1922. 

TTA  brokets  and  importers  are  much  more 
* optimistic  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  than 
last  month.  While  business  has  slowed  up  a 
little,  there  is  still  a steady  hand-to-mouth  buying 
from  the  small  consumer,  who  is  loath  to  stock 
up.  Blacks  and  Japans  are  in  scarce  supply,  and 
consequently  prices  obtained  here  are  very  favor- 
able. China  greens  and  inferior  grades  of  teas 
are  in  some  sale. 

The  coffee  trade  as  a whole  is  also  more  op- 
timistic than  a month  ago.  Prices  have  risen 
approximately  l/2c.  a pound  on  some  grades,  with 
others  still  higher,  and,  though  the  buying  move- 
ment is  in  small  lots,  it  is  steady  and  the  kind, 
say  roasters  and  brokers,  that  augurs  good  busi- 
ness. The  speculative  element  has  dropped  out 
of  the  game,  say  well  informed  coffee  men,  and  as 
a result  the  whole  industry  is  on  a sounder  basis. 
The  business  is  there,  and  the  hustler  is  the  one  to 
land  the  order. 

Charles  V.  Allain,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  coffee  importers 
and  roasters,  finds  business  in  this  section  firm 
with  much  improved  prices. 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co.,  wholesale  coffees  and  teas, 
are  preparing  to  move  into  their  new  building 
in  the  North  Side  wholesale  district. 

Victory  for  Cooperative  Society 

After  a stormy  time  in  court  during  the  last 
month,  the  Cooperative  Society  of  America, 
through  the  strenuous  fight  put  up  by  its  pres- 
ident, Harrison  Parker,  will  be  restored  to  the 
status  it  occupied  before  bankruptcy  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  it  several  months  ago 
Federal  Judge  Evans,  before  whom  the  hearings 
were  held,  indicated  on  Mar  4 that  he  would 
issue  an  order  vacating  all  previous  orders,  pro 
viding  two  trustees  unfavorable  to  him  be  suc- 
ceeded by  two  others  whom  he  would  appoint. 
This  agreement  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  all  round. 

Peter  N.  Malzen,  for  more  than  60  years  a re- 
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tail  grocer  in  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  and  well 
known  to  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  died  at  his 
home  here  Mar.  1.  He  was  71  years  old  and  is 
survived  by  his  widow. 

The  Anglo-American  Direct  Tea  Trading  Co. 
and  the  Gottlieb  Co.,  tea  and  coffee  importers, 
who  have  maintained  offices  together  at  222  North 
Wabash  Ave.,  have  followed  the  trend  of  the 
times  by  moving  their  offices  to  the  Ontario 
Warehouse,  East  Ontario  St.,  North  Side,  where 
a good  many  of  the  tea  and  coffee  brokers  and  im- 
porters are  now  located. 

John  Sexton  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  were 
among  the  exhibitors  at  the  National  Education 
Association  Exposition  held  in  the  Leiter  Building 
Feb.  27  to  Mar.  3.  Canned  goods  of  various  kinds 
were  exhibited,  including  a line  of  Sexton’s  cof- 
fees, of  which  samples  were  given  inquiring 
visitors. 

W.  T.  Tibbetts,  for  more  than  20  years  with 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  has  established  himself  as  a coffee 
broker  in  the  Ontario  Warehouse  Building. 

The  Siegfried-Schmidt  Co.,  tea  importer,  finds 
business  somewhat  slowed  up  from  the  condition 
prevailing  at  this  time  last  month,  but  reports  a 
steady  though  small  demand.  Blacks  and  Japans 
are  scarce,  with  prices  firm. 

W.  E.  Waldschmidt,  coffee  broker,  has  been  ail- 
ing for  the  last  three  weeks  with  an  attack  of 
the  “flu.” 

New  Yorkers  in  Chicago 

Among  the  visitors  in  Chicago  during  the  last 
month  were  Carl  Stoffregen  and  Charles  Moore  of 
Steinwendler-Stoffregen  & Co.,  New  York;  W.  D. 
Stewart  of  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.,  New  York, 
who  stopped  here  the  last  week  in  February  on 
his  way  back  from  the  coast,  having  toured  over 
practically  the  whole  United  States ; Bert  Halli- 
gan  of  Halligan  & Co.,  coffee  roasters,  Daven- 
port, la. 

O.  L.  Plumly,  coffee  buyer  for  Sherman  Bros. 
& Co.,  finds  business  not  much  changed  from  last 
month,  demand  being  steady  and  prices  firm.  The 
annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Chi- 
cago Coffee  Roasters  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Plumly  is  secretary,  has  not  materialized  as  yet. 

T.  Barbour  Brown,  coffee  roaster,  who  for  some 
years  has  maintained  offices  in  the  Hearst  Building, 
has  moved  into  the  Ontario  Warehouse,  where 
many  of  the  coffee  brokers  and  roasters  are  now 
locating. 

M.  B.  Conant  & Co.,  merchandise  brokers,  have 
moved  from  505  to  509  at  222  North  Wabash 
A ve. 

Walter  Callaghan  of  Bown  & Callaghan,  green- 
coffee  brokers,  has  just  returned  from  a three- 
weeks  trip  to  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  and 
found  that  wherever  he  went  business  was  good 


or  evidencing  indications  of  improvement.  Orders 
are  small,  but  they  are  continuous,  so  that  the 
year’s  aggregate  should  make  a good  showing. 
January  and  February  were  good  months  for  Bown 
& Callaghan,  but  March  is  starting  out  even  better. 
— W.  H.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


Mardi  Gras  Brings  Best  Advertising  to  Coffee 
Men — Many  Visitors  Receive  Their  First 
Introduction  to  French  Drip  Beverage 


Staff  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  Mar.  1,  1922. 
MEW  ORLEANS  coffee  interests  received 
^ through  the  Mardi  Gras  the  most  subtle, 
therefore  best,  advertising  of  any  local  interest, 
coffee  men  say.  Business  goes  hang  on  Carnival 
Day.  Said  employers  toddle  along  the  streets 
with  any  masked  dancer  they  can  find  near  a jazz 
band.  New  Orleans,  with  a severe  case  of  Carni- 
val, is  a poor  place  to  find  business  conducted  at 
the  old  stand.  Still,  visitors  must  eat.  They  must 
have  coffee  too. 

Right  there  is  where  the  New  Orleans  coffee 
men  profited,  for  most  of  the  visitors  never  heard 
of  French  dripped  coffee.  They  looked  askance 
at  the  formidable  fluid,  black,  but  yet  clear 
enough  to  disclose  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  They 
tried  the  strange  drink.  They  immediately  showed 
interest.  They  investigated  other  restaurants. 
They  found  it  was  not  a fad,  not  the  secret  of 
some  chef,  but  a distinct  beverage  of  New 
Orleans.  Then  they  wanted  to  know  more  about 
it.  The  women  found  out.  New  Orleans  coffee 
men  expect  an  increased  demand  for  coffee 
especially  prepared  for  dripping. 

Mardi  Gras  Coffee  Visitors 
The  Carnival  drew  a number  of  visitors  in  the 
coffee  trade.  Among  them  were  J.  E.  Maury  and 
Charles  Brunner  of  the  Maury-Cole  Co.,  of 
Memphis.  They  did  not  remain  for  the  festivities, 
but  it  is  alleged  that  they  and  other  kindred 
spirits  had  a little  Mardi  Gras  all  by  themselves. 
Fred  Hillyer  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  in  New  Orleans  during  the  Mardi 
Gras,  stopping  over  on  his  way  to  New  York. 

F.  W.  Kunz,  New  Orleans  manager  for  the 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  expected  to  leave  for  New 
York  City  the  first  week  in  March.  He  is  on  a 
trade  expansion  trip. 

Carl  Swanson,  president  of  Swanson  & Bros., 
Chicago,  visited  New  Orleans  lately. 

J.  Aron  of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York  City,  was 
a visitor  to  the  Crescent  City  early  in  the  month. 

Horace  Gnmbel  Is  Dead 
Horace  Gumbel,  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Rice  & Coffee  Co.,  died  Feb.  21.  He  was  stricken 
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with  apolexy  when  in  his  office.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  marshals  of  the  New  Orleans  volunteer 
fire  department,  and  had  always  been  identified 
in  movements  looking  toward  the  betterment  of 
the  port.  He  was  a member  of  the  Elks  and 
Masonic  orders,  and  was  interested  in  many 
charitable  organizations.  He  aided  materially  in 
the  formation  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  As- 
sociation. He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a 
son. — R.  S. 


TRADE  VIEWS  IN  LONDON 

Spot  Markets  Steady  in  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa, 
and  Futures  Are  Stagnant — January  Coffee 
Deliveries  Were  Heavy — Good  Tea  Is  Cheap 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  F6b.  IS,  1922. 

HTHE  markets  in  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  show 
* steadiness  for  all  spot  business,  with  more  or 
less  stagnation  in  futures.  Common  tea  is  easier, 
and  fine  tea  is  steadier.  Fine  coffees  have  fallen 
sharply,  and  export  Costa  Ricas  have  dropped 
some  40s.  from  the  high  values  ruling  recently; 
but  at  the  decline  are  steady  with  a good  demand. 

Other  fine  coffees  have  reacted  in  sympathy 
with  Costas,  but,  never  having  reached  the  level 
of  the  latter,  their  fall  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. Cocoa  is  quiet  but  steady,  with  little 
competition  in  the  public  sales  and  not  a lot  sold. 
The  demand  for  West  African  cocoas  continues. 

A cheerful  feature  of  the  world’s  coffee  figures 
for  January  was  the  big  deliveries.  The  Board 
of  Trade  figures  for  last  year  show  that  28,334 
tons  of  coffee  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom and  27,825  tons  exported  from  the  country 
to  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Of  the  imports  Central  America  sent  the  most, 
8,383  tons,  with  Brazil  next  with  3,200  tons. 
British  India  sent  4,642  tons.  In  1920  the  total 
imports  of  coffee  were  37,039  tons,  and  42,343 
tons,  in  1913. 

Good  Tea  High  Priced 
Really  good  tea  is  not  now  cheap  to  buy.  Busi- 
ness in  China  tea  has  been  on  a small  scale  here. 
Fine  new  season’s  Kentucks  have  realized  up  to 
2s.  a pound  and  medium  Keemun  from  Is.  to 
ls.3d.  These  teas  are  thick  and  good  in  the  cup 
and  in  fair  supply.  In  Foochow  teas  Panyongs 
are  finding  buyers  from  7d.  to  8d.  a pound. 
Souchongs  sell  up  to  3s.6d. ; common  Moninge 
has  sold  at  7d. 

In  Indian  teas  grades  below  Is2j4d.  are  easier  ; 
above  this  rmfi  to  dearer.  Recent  auctions  totaled 
50,000  packages.  Good  tippy  Assam  brokens  have 
experienced  a strong  market.  The  Indian  Tea  As- 
sociation announces  that  the  total  crop  for  1921 
is  242,000,000  pounds,  a decrease  of  69.000,000 


pounds  from  1920.  Finest  Assam  broken  orange 
pekoes  have  realized  up  to  3s.9d.  More  than  10,- 
500,000  pounds  of  tea  were  entered  for  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom  from  India  for  the  second 
half  of  January,  bringing  the  total  from  April  1, 
1921,  to  Feb.  1,  1922,  to  229,800,000  pounds. 

Ceylon  tea  prices  continue  irregular.  Leaf 
grades  are  in  good  demand  and  orange  pekoes  in 
better.  Broken  O.  P.  realizes  ls.3d.  to  ls.5d.  and 
good  to  fine  up  to  ls.lOd.  There  is  an  active  de- 
mand for  Java,  while  Sumatra  is  bringing  firm 
prices. 

Comparative  wholesale  prices  two  months  ago 
and  now: 

Dec.  8,  1921 

Fine  China 3s.  Oj^d. 

B.  O.  P.  (India) 2s.  lOd. 

B.  O.  P.  (Ceylon) 2s.  8d. 

Good  pekoe  souchong Is.  Oy d. 

Common  Java  9}4  d. 

Cocoa  Is  Cheaper 

Cocoa  is  decidedly  cheaper  since  Jan.  1. 
Several  parcels  of  Ceylon  cocoa  have  changed 
hands  privately  at  97s.  to  100s.  according  to  quality. 
Business  has  been  done  up  to  61s.  for  fine  quality 
Trinidad.  In  both  London  and  Liverpool  there 
have  been  persistent  buyers  of  Accra  c.  i.  f.. 
New  York  and  f.  o.  b.  coast;  values  increasing 
to  46s.  for  the  former  and  42s.  for  the  latter, 
with  sellers  reticent.  This  firmness,  it  is  thought, 
has  been  caused  by  the  common  knowledge  that 
shorts  are  wanting  to  cover. 

Large  business  has  been  done  in  spot  West 
Africans,  and  values  are  higher.  Lagos  is  quoted 
at  32s.  to  38s.,  and  Accra  41s.  to  45s.  Cameroons 
have  sold  42s.  to  43s.  for  fair  and  46s.  for  fine. — 
Brooks. 


PHILADELPHIA  FEATURES  COFFEE 

Gimbel  Display  Said  to  Have  Resulted  in  Daily 
Sale  of  Five  or  Six  Tons  in  Galvanized  Pails — 
Drive  by  American  and  A.  P. 

Special  Correspondence 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  1922. 
/">OFFEE  to  the  right  of  them,  coffee  to  the 
^ left  of  them,  coffee  in  front  of  them, — that 
is  what  the  customers  note  when  they  enter  the 
coffee  section  of  the  Gimbel  store  these  days, 
for  almost  every  variety  and  blend  of  coffee  ever 
heard  of  is  on  display.  In  the  center  of  the  floor 
are  huge  piles  of  bags  of  coffee  beans  just  as 
they  came  from  the  ship,  hedged  about  with  500 
galvanized  tin  pails  holding  9l/2  pounds  of  coffee 
each,  which  are  on  sale.  It  is  reported  that  the 
demand  for  coffee  is  running  five  or  six  tons  a 
day. 

An  innovation  is  a display  of  Italian-style 
coffee  conspicuously  displayed  in  an  open  bag. 
This  coffee  was  ground  in  olive  oil,  which  im- 


Feb.  12,  1922 
2s.  liy2d. 

2s.  sy2d. 

2s.  6 y2d. 
lid. 

9}4d. 
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parts  a flavor  all  its  own,  and  is  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  coffee.  It  is  used  solely  as  an 
after-dinner  beverage. 

Chain  Stores  Specializing  on  Coffee 
The  American  Stores  and  the  Atlantic  & Pacific 
are  making  a drive  on  their  25-cent  brands  of 
coffee,  by  carrying  two-inch  ads  on  every  alternate 
page  of  the  daily  papers  and  having  extra  win- 
dow displays.  This  intensive  campaign  by  chain 
stores  is  said  to  have  stimulated  coffee  buying 
generally. — B.  J.  M. 


COFFEE  MEN  IN  DENVER  SHOW 


Princesses  of  Industry  Featured  in  State  Exhibition 
— Early  Coffee  Co.  Buys  a Building — Roast- 
ers’ Association  Elects  Officers 


Staff  Conrespondence 

Denver,  Feb.  27,  1922. 

' I 'HE  annual  Colorado  Product  Exhibition  was 
A held  in  the  Auditorium  all  last  week,  coming 
to  a successful  close  Saturday  night.  The  affair 
was  the  biggest  of  any  yet  held.  Among  the 
coffee  houses  maintaining  exhibits  were  the  Spray 
Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  the  Doran  Coffee  Co.,  and  the 
Early  Coffee  Co. 

A number  of  the  firms  featured  Princesses  of 
Industry,  who,  every  afternoon  and  evening,  were 
presented  to  the  people  dressed  in  costumes  to 
represent  their  firms.  On  the  first  night  the 
princesses  were  introduced  by  W.  J.  H.  Doran, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Manufacturers’  & Mer- 
chants’ Association  and  head  of  the  Doran  Coffee 
Co.  The  Brazilian  Princess  represented  the  Spray 
Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  and  the  Java  Princess  gave 
the  Doran  Coffee  Co.  some  good  publicity. 

T.  J.  Early,  president  of  the  Early  Coffee  Co., 
has  purchased  for  $40,000  the  three-story  build- 
ing at  1613-19  Market  St.,  occupied  by  his  com- 
pany and  the  Plummer  Mercantile  Co.,  from  S. 
M.  Perry.  This  property  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable in  the  local  wholesale  district,  and  Mr. 
Early  plans  to  develop  one  of  the  most  modern 
manufacturing  and  distributing  plants  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

W.  J.  Spray,  president  of  the  Spray  Coffee  & 
Spice  Co.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Colorado 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  banquet  held  at  the  Metropole  Hotel  in 
this  city  on  Feb.  7.  Other  officers  elected  were 
J.  G.  Dern  of  the  Dern  Food  Co.,  Colorado 
Springs,  vice  president,  and  F.  Tupper  Smith,  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. — T.  R.  A. 

NOTES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  Cosmopolitan  Wholesale  Grocery  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  with 


Pasqua  D’Agostino  as  president  and  Michael 
Lamagna  as  treasurer. 

Disco  Bros.,  tea  and  coffee  merchants  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  have  let  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  rear  section  to  their  new  store  and  office  build- 
ing. It  will  be  a three-story  structure  45  by  65,  of 
brick  and  steel.  They  will  add  a five-story  office 
building  later. 

The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.  recently 
opened  four  new  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridge- 
port. The  Economy  Grocery  Co.  has  added  three. 
The  James  Van  Dyk  Co.,  has  taken  a three-year 
lease  on  1244  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  at  $450  to  $500 
a month. 

M.  J.  Burnham,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocer  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,- 
000.  The  officers  are:  M.  J.  Burnham,  president 
and  treasurer;  Florence  F.  Burnham,  secretary; 
E.  M.  Dellert,  assistant  treasurer. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS 
The  following  analytical  results  contained  in 
the  belated  annual  report  for  1919  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  (pages  35-8)  will  be  of  inter- 
est : 

Prunes  contain  approximately  50%  sugar  and 
20%  to  30%  water.  Dried  apricots  contain  11.5% 
to  38%  water  and  40%  to  56%  sugar.  Almonds 
contain  over  50%  fat,  20%  to  26%  protein. 
3%  to  3.5%  ash,  and  4%  to  10%  water.  Domestic 
almonds  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  the  im- 
ported article. — Trigg. 


JAVA’S  TEA-SEED  NURSERIES 


Production  of  Their  630,000  Plants  Is  Approaching 
1,000,000  Pounds — Seed  Imports  Decline, 
and  Increase  Not  Expected 

T N Java  and  Sumatra  are  180  tea-seed  nurseries 
belonging  to  134  owners.  Together  they  cover 
an  area  of  1,400  acres  and  contain  more  than 

630.000  seed  plants.  The  majority  are  situated  at 
a height  of  1,000  to  4,000  feet.  During  1901  to 
1913  many  seed  nurseries  were  laid  out. 

The  greater  number  do  not  answer  the  require- 
ments of  perfect  selection,  a nursery  consisting 
only  of  carefully  selected  plants  from  which  all 
inferior  kinds  have  been  removed  and  at  a sufficient 
distance  from  unselected  nurseries  so  that  trans- 
mission of  pollen  is  impossible. 

These  630.000  plants  produced  660,000  pounds 
in  1917,  and  when  the  nurseries  have  arrived  at 
full  capacity  for  production  the  figure  will  have 
risen  to  900.000  to  1,500,000  pounds!  which  is 
expected  to  be  reached  in  1923. 

The  import  of  seed  from  British  India,  which 
amounted  to  630,000  pounds  in  1912-13,  fell  to 

26.000  pounds  in  1919-20,  and  now  that  there  is 
no  question  of  extending  tea  estates  the  demand 
for  seed  is  small. 
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E3  R A N D 
RARER  GOOD  S 


Cartons  carrying  the  above  im- 
print are  manufactured  in  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  plants 
in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for 
their  quality,  the  factory  was  de- 
signed and  built  to  manufacture  high 
grades  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  in- 
cluding its  own  designing,  art  and  en- 
graving departments,  The  Globe 
Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to 
handle  high  grade  color  work  giving 
service,  quality  and  price,  the  three 
essentials  you  should  always  look  for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


Vie 

LODE  FGtDING  BOX  C0.1 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
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| 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  | 

q A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 




WHOLESALE  TEA  TO  DOCTORS 

British  Firm  Offers  Its  Product  in  Five-Pound 
Lots  to  All  Medical  Men  at  “Trade  Prices,” 

7d.  a Pound  Under  the  Retail 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Feb.  12,  1922. 

THE  retail  grocery  trade  is  considerably  per- 
turbed at  the  action  of  the  Sumner  wholesale 
lirm  in  offering  its  Ty.  Phoo  tea  to  the  medical 
men  of  the  country  over  grocers’  heads.  In  its 
special  offer  of  tea  at  “actual  trade  price”  to 
“medical  men  only,”  the  company  says : 

‘'When  the  government  was  controlling  tea  sup- 
plies, nearly  4,000  doctors  signed  a petition  stating 
that  the  suspension  of  imports  would  be  detrimental 
to  patients  to  whom  Ty.  Phoo  was  prescribed  in 
gastric  troubles.  At  that  time  the  authorities 
were  insisting  upon  the  acceptance  by  Messrs 
Sumner  of  their  issue  of  the  ordinary  whole-leaf 
tannin-laden  tea  in  place  of  the  tanninless  leaf-edge 
imported  by  it.  Ty.  Phoo  shows  4.26%  of  harm- 
less immature  tannin.  Ordinary  tea  has  over  10%. 

“We  believe  that  the  assistance  given  us  by  the 

4,000  doctors  was  largely . instrumental  in  saving 
our  business  at  a very  critical  time,  and  we  feel 
correspondingly  indebted  to  the  profession.  Our 
offer  is  made  to  every  medical  man  throughout 
the  kingdom.” 

The  circular  sets  out  that  210  cups  of  tea  can 
be  made  from  a pound  of  Ty.  Phoo  leaf-edge, 
while  only  140  cups  can  be  made  from  a pound 
of  ordinary  whole-leaf  of  similar  strength.  This, 
the  firm  says,  shows  a saving  each  year  of  $17.50 
on  tea  alone  in  the  medical  men’s  domestic  budget. 
The  five-pound  medical  parcel  is  for  use  strictly 
in  the  doctor’s  household,  and  not  less  than  five 
pounds  may  be  sent.  The  firm  says  it  now  has 

10.000  selling  agents  in  the  country,  but  that  no 
agent  is  authorized  to  sell  this  Ty.  Phoo  tea  below 
3s.  4d.  a pound.  By  buying  direct  from  the  firm 
the  doctor  can  thus  save  himself  7d.  a pound. 

The  retail  tea  agents  say  that  if  this  sort  of 
advertising  is  successful  at  their  expense,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  every  proprietary  and  packet  line  will 
soon  follow  suit. — Brooks. 


THE  HARVARD  GROCERY  RESEARCH 
The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
LTniversity  is  confining  its  investigations  of  whole- 


sale groceries  this  year  to  the  study  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  without  any  supplementary  investi- 
gations. It  says  that  the  biggest  problem  today 
is  for  each  wholesale  grocer  to  know  just  what 
it  is  costing  him  to  do  business  and  how  his 
figures  compare  with  those  of  others.  As  in  the 
past,  the  reports  will  be  checked  and  tabulated 
and  a summary  prepared  showing  the  average  cost 
of  doing  business  for  the  trade  as  a whole.  In- 
dividual reports  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Although  the  blanks  have  been  out  for  only  a 
short  time,  a good  number  of  reports  have  already 
been  received  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results 
will  be  fully  as  good  this  year  as  last.  Every 
wholesale  grocer  in  the  country  is  urged  to  send 
for  blanks. 


HOW  LYONS  HANDLES  TEA 

Seven  Million  Customers  of  English  Firm  Require 

350,000  Agents  and  Enormous  Facilities 
for  Shipment  and  Distribution 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Jan.  14,  1922. 

TO  stimulate  interest  among  users  of  its  tea 
blends,  J.  Lyons  & Co.  of  Cadby  Hall  are 
running  feature  advertisements  that  read  mere  like 
magazine  articles  showing  how  their  big  tea  busi- 
ness is  handled.  They  say  that  in  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year  7,000,000  persons  were  drinking  their 
tea,  which  was  distributed  by  350,000  agents 
throughout  the  country. 

The  tea  comes  up  the  Thames  River  from 
abroad,  where  the  buyers  have  made  their  pur- 
chases as  representatives  of  the  London  house. 
Almost  every  day  trade  steamers  arrive  from 
the  east  with  tea  cargoes,  and  Lyons,  with  its 
own  barges,  get  it  to  the  Greenford  factory  down 
country  in  50-ton  blobs.  The  tea  is  in  chests, 
and  motorloads  of  special  blends  bought  in  the 
Mincing  Lane  markets  also  go  along. 

At  the  Greenford  dock  basin  two  barges  are 
unloaded  at  once,  the  chests  slung  five  at  a time 
by.  Morris  conveyor  on  to  the  weighing  floor. 
This  conveyor,  with  three  men  in  attendance,  can 
deal  with  a 50-ton  bargeload  of  tea,  or  eight 
motorloads,  in  three  hours.  Once  finished  with 
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THE 


“NATIONAL” 


LINE 


of  Standardized,  Interchangeable  Units 

Operating  at  30  to  60  pkgs.  per  minute, 
consists  of 


Carton  Forming  Machine 

Automatically  feeds  flat  sheets, 
from  a pile. 

Lining  Making  Machine 

Makes  and  inserts  bags,  from  a roll 
of  paper. 

Net  Weighing  Machine 

With  gravity  or  power-agitated 
feeders — three  sizes. 

Bottom  Sealing  Machine 

For  knock-down  or  “glue-end” 
cartons. 

Combined  Sealing  Machine 

For  bottoms  of  empty  and  tops  of 
filled  cartons. 


Bottle  Cartoning  Machine 

Also  inserts  tubes,  cakes,  envelopes, 
circulars,  etc. 

Wax  Wrapping  Machine 

Two  models — Cough  Drop  to  Corn 
Flake  package  sizes. 

Gross  Weighing  Machine 

Deaerating  feeder — single  or  double 
dump. 

Top  Sealing  Machine 

No  dead-point  at  drier.  Only  one 
gum  box. 

Paper  Box  Forming  Machine 
For  two-piece  (telescope),  one-piece 
(hinged  cover)  or  double  tapered 
(pails). 


IF  YOU  PREFER  TO  LEASE  RATHER  THAN  TO  BUY  OUT- 
RIGHT, WE  WILL  APPLY  RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
AGAINST  PURCHASE 

Write  for  terms 


NATIONAL  PACKAGING 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 

188  Green  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

* * 
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the  weighing,  taring,  and  customs  formalities, 
the  chests  ascend  by  elevator  to  the  top  floors, 
where  the  contents  are  blended,  and  the  empty 
chests  carried  down  a chute  to  the  shipping  de- 
partment, where  they  are  made  ready  for  con- 
signments of  packet  tea,  etc. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  factory  are  scores 
of  packing  machines,  above  which  runs  a skele- 
ton gangway.  Half-ton  traveling  trays  of  tea 
are  propeled  along  this  gangway,  each  destined 
to  a particular  hopper  in  a particular  machine. 
Each  machine  turns  out  complete  packets  by  the 
thousand,  done  up  in  six-pound  parcels,  on  to  a 
flat  trolley  holding  about  half  a ton.  A Rail- 
odok  electric  truck  steered  by  a youth  is  con- 
tinually lifting  these  trolleys  and  whisking  them 
into  the  “dispensary”  or  daily  store,  which  is  the 
buffer  department  between  the  output  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  varying  demands  of  the  sales  busi- 
ness. The  tea  enters  at  one  end  of  the  factory 
and  leaves  at  the  other. 

The  Great  Delivery  Department 

The  firm  pays  considerable  attention  to  the 
despatch  department.  There  are  some  70 
varieties  of  tea,  and  orders  vary  in  weight  from 
six-ton  units  to  80-pound  cases  of  mixed  or  in- 
cluding coffee  and  cocoa  brought  from  other 
factories  nearby.  Twelve  half-ton  lorryloads  may 
be  loaded  direct  by  electric  band  loader  into 
motor  wagons,  or  six  may  form  the  load  for  a 
three-ton  container  to  travel  by  railroad  or 
coasting  steamer.  Weekly  delivery  is  made  by 
the  Lyons  wholesale  distributing  organization  by 
means  of  horse  and  motor  transport.  The  total 
weekly  road  mileage  of  the  firm  is  nearly  three 
times  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

The  firm  finds  motor  transport  more  ad- 
vantageous where  door-to-door  conveyance  is  de- 
sirable and  no  packing  cases  are  carried ; but 
where  the  factory  is  provided  with  sidings  to  the 
front  of  the  despatch  dock  railroad  transport  is 
preferred.  Trainloads  of  empty  three-ton  “skips 
or  containers  are  switched  from  the  main  lines 
by  the  firm’s  locomotives  every  day.  These  con- 
tainers are  slung  by  electric  lift  to  the  despatch- 
ing floor,  filled,  and  slung  back  to  the  train  again. 
In  such  large  centers  as  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham the  groups  of  sales  vans  work  from  a large 
central  depot.  These  large  North  Country  de- 
pots are  fed  from  London  and  Greenford  by  rail, 
motor,  and  coasting  steamer. 

Tn  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  sales  vans 
working  singly  from  stores  in  small  towns  and 
needing  biweekly  consignments  of  chests  of  tea. 
which  present  a steady  tonnage  for  every  rail- 
road system  of  the  country.  On  the  despatch 
dock  are  12  or  15  stations  or  groupings  under 
which  hour  by  hour  the  miscellaneous  units  for  a 


truck  consignment  of  two  to  five  tons  are  as- 
sembled. Thus  all  the  units  consigning  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  to,  say,  the  heart  of  Scotland 
are  collected  and  sent  off  in  one  railroad  car, 
which  is  transhipped  at  Perth  for  the  local  trains. 
These  Scottish  consignments  form  part  of  a daily 
train  which,  the  railroad  authorities  say,  con- 
stitutes the  fastest  freight  train  in  the  world.— 
Brooks. 


CHAIN  STORE  VS.  WHOLESALER 


Secretary  Beckmann  Accuses  Tri-State  Distributers 
of  Catering  to  Chain  Stores  and  Condemning 
Them  and  of  Being  Manufacturers 

IN  an  address  at  the  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  & Delaware  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  on  March  8,  Alfred  H.  Beck- 
mann, secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Chain 
Store  Grocers’  Association,  declared  that  the 
wholesalers  condemned  the  chain-store  organiza- 
tions at  the  same  time  they  catered  to  their  trade, 
and  accused  90%  of  them  with  being  manu- 
facturers in  fact.  He  analyzed  the  methods  of 
chain-store  operation,  declaring  that  they  were 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public;  but  said  that  a 
retailer  that  understood  his  business  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  chain  store.  His  ad- 
dress follows : 

“The  chain-store  grocer  is  an  evolution  in 
merchandising,  and  is  here  to  stay,  largely  because 
of  public  demand  and  economy. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  chain-store  grocer’s 
development  may  eventually  result  in  a food- 
distribution  monopoly.  This  is  as  impossible  and 
absurd  as  for  the  4,000  wholesale  grocers  to  estab- 
lish such  a monopoly  after  having  been  in  existence 
for.  centuries.  Competition  in  both  industries  is 
too  keen  and  would  prevent  it,  even  if  the  spirit 
were  willing. 

“It  is  contended  that  the  350,000  so-called  retail 
grocers  in  the  United  States  cannot  exist  in  com- 
petition with  the  mere  handful  of  chain-store 
grocers.  Do  you  realize  that  there  are  less  than 
75  of  the  latter  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
operating  less  than  40,000  individual  stores?  In 
competition  therewith  are  4,000  regular  wholesale 
grocers  and  350,000  retail  grocers,  and  the  chain- 
store  grocer  today  does  not  represent  10%  of  the 
distribution  of  food  products  and  grocery  special- 
ties, except  in  what  is  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
District  of  New  York  and  a few  other  large 
centers  where  the  percentage  is  larger  because  of 
public  demand  and  congested  territory. 

“Are  you  mindful  of  the  fact  that  when  any 
medium  of  distribution  ceases  to  function  econom 
ically  for  the  producer,  manufacturer,  or  consumer 
it  retards  its  own  development  and  hastens  an- 
other? 

Cater  to  the  Chain  Store 
“You  wholesale  grocers  contend  that  you  are 
the  distributer  for  the  manufacturer  and  should 
be  the  onlv  recognized  medium  of  distribution, 
while  most  of  you  cater  to  chain-store  trade  and 
invite  it ; and  on  the  other  hand  you  claim  that  the 
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STANDARD  SEALER 

For 

CORRUGATED  OR  SOLID  FIBRE 
SHIPPING  CASES 


The  above  machine,  using  Silicate  of  Soda  as  an 
adhesive,  will  seal  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  corrugated 
or  fibre  board  shipping  cases  in  one  operation. 

Boxes  sealed  with  this  machine  are  always  squared 
up.  All  seams  are  brought  tight  together  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  flaps  over  their  entire  area  of  contact  is 
assured. 

The  machine  will  enable  you  to  reduce  your  packing 
costs.  No  sealing  tape  is  necessary.  No  over-lap  flaps 
are  required. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

STANDARD  SEALING 

EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

67  VESTRY  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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chain-store  grocer  retards  the  existence  of  your 
so-called  retail  customers  and  that  the  manufac- 
turer should  not  sell  the  chain  store. 

“Do  you  forget  that  90%  of  wholesale  grocers 
are  manufacturers  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
and  are  therefore  direct  competitors  of  many 
manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  products 
in  the  exploitation  of  wholesale  grocers’  private 
brands?  Why  have  you  resorted  to  this,  and  why 
will  you  naturally  continue  to  become  even  more 
a manufacturer  than  you  now  are?  It  is  in  your 
interest  to  do  so. 

“The  manufacturer’s  cost  to  you,  under  existing 
conditions,  must  cover  overhead  expenses,  while 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  a minimum  profit  in 
addition  to  serving  as  financial  and  merchandise 
banker  for  your  retail  customers. 

“The  waste  overhead  is,  I believe,  not  exceeded 
in  any  other  industry.  It  can  be  reduced  only  by 
making  better  merchants  of  your  customers,  and 
by  curtailing  the  expense  of  having  too  many  sales- 
men, or  rather  order  takers,  who  call  on  the  same 
small  retailer,  whose  wants  could  be  better  taken 
care  of,  in  his  and  your  interest,  by  one  or  two 
wholesale  grocers  than  by  half  a dozen  or  more 
as  is  frequently  the  case. 

“The  chain-store  organization  functions  as  both 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer,  and  in  that  dual  capac- 
ity serves  the  producer  or  manufacturer  more 
economically.  It  buys  in  larger  quantities  than 
most  wholesalers,  and  passes  on  a low  cost  to  the 
consuming  public. 

“Our  contention  is  that,  because  of  our  ability 
to  assemble  and  distribute  food  supplies  and  gro- 
cery specialties  at  less  overhead  expense,  and  the 
consumer  pays  cash  and  carries  his  purchases, 
being  denied  delivery  and  telephone  service,  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  a lower  cost  than  where  these 
extra  services  are  demanded.  Those  consumers 
who  want  special  service  should  and  do  pay  for  it. 

No  Competition  for  the  Live  Grocer 

“No  wide-awake  retail  grocer  who  is  a real 
merchant  need  fear  chain-store  competition ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  a few  essential 
chain-store  'methods  would  tend  to  prolong  his 
existence.  Attractive,  clean  stores,  good  values  at 
* reasonable  prices,  courteous  employees,  and  more 
frequent  turnovers,  insuring  fresh  goods,  and  less 
frequent  calls  from  too  many  wholesale  ‘order 
takers'  or  manufacturers’  specialty  salesmen  would 
assist  materially. 

“One  of  our  prominent  members  contends  that, 
with  his  knowledge  of  conducting  both  retail  and 
chain-store  grocery  businesses,  he  could  open  a 
service  store  today  next  door  to  his  best  chain 
store  and  virtually  close  up  the  latter.  Moral: 
Help  make  better  merchants  of  the  retail  grocers, 
reduce  unnecessary  overhead,  eliminate  sales  ex- 
pense and  overstocking  the  retailer,  which  latter 
makes  for  shelf-warmers  and  unattractive  stocks. 

“The  parent  chain  store  organization^  turns  its 
stock  from  14  to  18  times  annually,  while  the  in- 
dividual units  do  so  as  many  as  50  times.  The 
stock  carried  in  the  latter,  except  in  special  stores 
of  unusual  character,  seldom  represents  more  than 
$5,000. 

“We  have  no  quarrels  with  any  other  avenue  of 
distribution ; on  the  contrary,  we  invite  a spirit  of 
cooperation  rather  than  antagonism.  We  are  here 
to  stay,  and  shall  continue  to  progress,  in  keeping 
with  the  functions  we  perform  economically  for 
all  concerned.” 


CALIFORNIA  INVADING  THE  EAST 


Vacuum-Packed  Coffee  Spreading  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Throughout  the  Nation  — Optimism 

Preached  to  Roasters  by  Western  Importer 

\ J ACUUM-packed  coffee  is  now  being  shipped 
* from  California  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
says  Fred  E.  Hillyer  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co., 
green-coffee  brokers  of  San  Francisco,  who  was 
in  New  York  during  the  first  half  of  March,  and 
it  is  comipg  to  the  East  in  increasing  quantities, 
even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Hillyer  is  an  optimist  in  coffee,  and  says 
that  there  should  be  nothing  but  optimism  among 
coffee  roasters.  He  stopped  at  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  on  his  way  across  the  coun- 
try, and  found  coffee  distributers  doing  more 
business  than  they  did  in  the  same  part  of  1921, 
and  says  that  letters  and  telegrams  from  else- 
where in  the  Middle  West  and  East  indicate  simi- 
lar conditions. 

The  prospects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  particu- 
larly bright,  he  says,  and  some  of  the  largest 
packers  there  are  working  their  plants  on  three 
shifts  24  hours  a day. 

Most  of  the  1,000,000  bags  of  coffee  imported  at 
San  Francisco  annually  comes  from  Central 
America  and  Colombia,  including  under  300,000 
bags  of  Santos,  all  fancy  Bourbons,  and  most  of 
this  is  distributed  ground  and  vacuum-packed. 


GEORGIA  WHOLESALE  ASSOCIATION 
President  B.  Y.  Wallace  is  planning  aggressive 
activity  by  the  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation, and  has  appointed  James  A.  Metcalf 
secretary-treasurer,  with  headquarters  at  428 
Grant  Building,  Atlanta. 


NEW  CARTON  COMPANY 


Hazador  Corp.  Organized  to  Manufacture  a Coffee 
Package  That  Has  a Patented  Opening 
and  Closing  Device 

THE  Hazador  Corp.  was  recently  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  Delaware  to  manufacture  a 
special  type  of  carton  having  a patented  opening 
and  closing  device. 

This  package  has  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time,  manufactured  by  the  Paperware  Co.  of  New 
York,  which  the  Hazador  Corp.  succeeds.  Joseph 
Zalkind,  former  president  of  the  Paperware  Co., 
heads  the  new  corporation. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Hazador 
prospectus : 

“The  ordinary  sealed  package  never  lives  a 
full  career  of  usefulness.  Its  utility  and  sales  ap- 
peal both  end  just  when  they  should  begin  their 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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greatest  effectiveness,  in  the  home.  With  the  or- 
dinary sealed  carton  there  is  no  choice  but  to 
tear  it  open,  mutilate  it  in  opening,  converting  it 
from  a safe,  attractive  container  into  a ragged 
eyesore,  a receptacle  for  dust,  and  a haven  for 
bugs.  It  becomes  repellent  rather  than  attractive, 
does  injury  rather  than  good. 

“By  the  Hazador  invention  the  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  sealed  package  are  extended. 
It  is  the  only  resealable  carton  on  the  market, 
the  only  one  that  can  be  positively  closed  again, 
to  stay  closed. 

“The  Hazador  Corp.  purposes  to  establish  a 
plant  to  manufacture  its  cartons,  and  also  to 
license  carton  manufacturers  under  its  patents/' 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Hazador  Corp. 


are:  President,  Joseph  Zalkind;  treasurer,  Joseph 
S.  Goldwag,  Erie  Watch  Case  Co. ; secretary, 
Lawrence  N.  Martin,  New  York;  Nelson  Dough- 
erty, Hecker  Cereal  Co. ; Lon  Hudson,  Cosmo- 
politan Shipping  Co. ; George  H.  Lee,  Empire 
Paper  Products  Corp. ; R.  M.  Sands,  Mexican 
Petroleum  Corp. 

ANOTHER  GREEN-COFFEE  DANCE 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  initial  dance  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  green-coffee 
trade  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  on 
Feb.  10,  a similar  affair  is  being  planned  for  the 
evening  of  Mar.  29,  at  the  same  hotel. 


A New  Warehouse  for  the  Storage  and  Exportation  of  Colombia  Coffee 

J.  E.  Carret  & Co.  of  New  York  opened  their  own  warehouse  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  last  Dec.  24.  The  upper 
view  shows  a corner  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  lower  a section  of  the  offices,  with  Agent  Rogelio  R.  Garcia  at 

the  de«sk. 
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Containers  that 

Create  Customers 

Is  your  package  on  the  dealer’s  shelf  creating 
customers?  That  is  exactly  what  it  should  do 
— and  can  do. 

Canisters  have  remarkable  display  value.  They 
stand  out  on  any  shelf.  They  say  “Here  I 
am”  to  the  housewife  each  time  she  enters  the 
store. 

The  waterproof  fibre  body,  the  sanitary  grease- 
proof parchment  lining,  and  tight  fitting  metal 
ends  keep  the  flavor  in,  the  moisture  out  and 
the  contents  perfectly  fresh.  Canisters  are  the 
idea1  containers  for  tea,  coffee,  spices,  powders 
and  all  other  dry  package-goods  products. 

Canisters  are  remarkably  low  in  cost  and  ef- 
tect  a substantial  saving  in  packing  operations. 
We  make  Canisters  in  all  sizes  and  shanes  and 


ass. 


SlMCITt 


aKCV  HiSH  SfUOt  Blfltnrn 


the  canister  company 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Sales  Office:  Factory: 

13  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.  Phillipsburg,  N.  j. 

Established  1900 


Consult  Classified  Buyer  s Guide  in  the  Ba 
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THE  RITCHIE  FIBER  CANS 


Company  Tells  of  Their  Qualities  as  Containers 
for  Coffee,  Spices,  and  Other  Products 
Sold  by  Grocers 

THE  following  description  of  its  fiber  cans  is 
made  by  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.,  Chicago  man- 
ufacturers, as  to  their  qualities  as  packages  for 
coffee,  baking  powder,  spices,  and  other  groceries : 
“They  are  rigid,  which  makes  them  easy  to 
handle,  to  fill,  to  pack,  and  to  stack. 

“They  are  round ; therefore  easy  to  label  either 
by  hand  or  by  automatic  machinery.  The  round 
shape  gives  it  the  advertising  value  of  easy  recog- 
nition by  the  consumer,  who  is  used  to  purchasing 
coffee,  baking  powder,  etc.,  in  round  containers 
and  therefore  recognizes  the  product  easily.  Ihe 
shape  also  affords  a large  opening  for  removing 
the  contents.  It  can  be  opened  and  closed  very 
easily,  and  retains  its  original  shape  and  service- 
able qualities  until  the  last  spoonful  has  been 

“Fiber  cans  are  inexpensive  compared  with  tin 
cans  of  the  same  shape  and  capacity,  and  there- 
fore help  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  production. 

“In  our  method  of  manufacturing  round  spirally 
rolled  fiber  cans,  the  plies  of  board  overlap  one 
another  and  are  tightly  glued,  which  makes  them 
air-tight,  and,  our  parchment  lining  overlapping 
itself,  combined  with  the  parchment-lined  fiber 
covers,  the  contents  are  protected  from  moisture 
and  the  package  has  a clean,  white,  and  odorless 
interior. 

“When  fiber  covers  are  used,  the  ends  oi  the 
bodies  may  be  necked  in  so  as  to  allow  the  cover 
flanges  to  be  flush  with  the  outside  of  the  body 
and  present  a smooth  surface  from  top  to  bottom 
for  labeling. 

“Our  tin  ends  are  crimped  on  with  a flat  bead, 
which  forms  an  air-tight  and  moisture-proof  seam, 
and  when  labeled  the  package  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  all-tin  can.” 


SPECIALTY  AUXILIARIES  ENDED 
The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation has  terminated  its^  system  of  auxiliaries 
that  have  been  at  various  centers,  and  the  latter 
will  become  associations  of  manufacturers’  repre- 
sentatives. These  will  be  allied  with  the  main 
association  and  include  local  representatives  of 
members  of  the  national  body  besides  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  latter. 


JONES  BROS.  IMPROVE  QUARTERS 
The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  has  remodeled  its  of- 
fices at  107  Front  St.,  and  now  has  one  of  the 
attractive  sales  rooms  in  the  New  York  green 
coffee  district.  They  are  unusually  cheerful 
finished  in  buff  and  white,  with  a new  indirect 
lighting  system,  and  exhaust  fans  to  make  proper 
ventilation.  The  company  has  leased  the  second 
floor  at  the  same  address,  which  will  be  used  for 
the  accounting  department. 


PHILIPPINE  RICE  DUTY 
The  import  duties  on  rice  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  to  be  increased  if  the  bill  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  Philippine  Congress  receives 
the  approval  of  the  president,  according  to  a tele- 
gram received  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
Feb.  24.  The  changes  proposed  are  as  follows : 
Unhusked  rice,  $0.90  gold  per  100  kilos  (now 
$0.80)  ; husked  rice,  $1.50  gold  per  100  kilos 
(present  duty  $1.20). 


ONE  URN  FOR  COFFEE  AND  WATER 

New  Duparquet  Electric  Combination  Has  Many 
Novel  Features,  with  Nickel-Plated  Copper 
Body  and  Monel-Metal  Percolator 

THE  Duparquet,  Huot  & Moneuse  Co., , New 
York,  is  getting  out  an  electric  combination 
urn  comprising  both  a coffee  urn  and  a hot-water 
urn  in  one,  saving  half  the  space  required  for 
separate  urns.  The  body  of  the  urn  is  of  heavy 
nickel-plated  polished  copper,  silver-soldered, 
without  seams,  with  nickel-plated  brass  fittings. 

The  coffee  compartment  in  the  center  is  of  heavy 
monel  metal,  and  is  provided  with  a special  monel 
percolator  or  leacher,  which,  the  firm  says,  ex- 
tracts only  the  health  value  and  its  aromatic 
flavor,  leaving  the  cruder  substances  and  acids,  ■ 
thereby  giving  a clear,  perfect  brew  of  uniform  . 
coffee,  without  repouring  or  boiling. 

This  urn  works  automatically.  The  finest  granu-  , 
lated  coffee  can  be  used  with  a saving  of  25%  to 
40%  in  coffee.  The  hot  water  compartment  is 
insulated ; separate  glass  gages  and  also  draw-off  ' 
faucets  with  clean-out  caps  are  provided  for -both 
coffee  and  water  compartments ; safety  and 
vacuum  valves  are  also  provided,  and  the  urns  are 
fitted  with  special  immersion  units. 

Switches  are  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  urn. , 
and,  owing  to  the  insulation,  the  coffee  and  water 
will  remain  hot  for  hours  without  additional  cur-  <: 
rent  after  it  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 


NEW  BREWSTER-GORDON  PLANT 
The  Brewster-Gordon  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  begun  operations  in  its  new  plant,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  a grading  plant  may  be  added  and 
its  entire  capacity  increased. 

It  has  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  including 
two  No.  3 (two-bag)  Monitor  roasters,  each  com- 
plete with  stoning  and  cooling  equipment,  a No. 
3 Monitor  vertical  green-coffee  mixer,  and  a No. 

Mnm’tnr  milliner  machine,  with  elevator,  feed 


hopper,  and  dust  collector;  besides  all  necessary 
bins,  elevators,  spouting,  grinding,  and  pulverizing 
machinery  and  packing  tables ; all  supplied  bv 
the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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“Dollar  for  Dollar” 


quickly  proves  itself  a sound  investment.  It  is  not  merely  an 
inexpensive  container.  It  is  a means  of  sales-promotion  that 
quickly  shows  tangible  returns  on  your  record. 


That  is  the  real  basis  for  the  popularity  of  TT/ie  UNION 
DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG.  At  low  cost-or  better,  in  spite  of 
its  low  cost  it  sells  goods  from  counter  and  show-case. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Selling  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 
GENERAL  OFFICES  • WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  > NEW  YORK  CITY 
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POUNDS  AND  VALUE  IN  IMPORTS 


Drop  in  Quantity  in  1921  Only  a Third  Fall  Off  in 
Value  of  Products — Figures  Showing  Con- 
trasts in  Articles  of  Trade  Interest 


<<ry,HE  reduction  in  prices,  for  which  all  the 
* world  has  been  clamoring  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  which  it  actually  experienced  during 
the  calendar  year  1921,”  says  O.  P.  Austin,  statis- 
tician of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
“was  a larger  factor  in  the  recent  fall-off  of  our 
international  trade  figures  than  we  generally 
realize.” 

He  gives  figures  showing  that  the  “fall  in  val- 
ues per  unit  of  quantity  is  most  observable  in  the 
natural  products,  foodstuffs  and  manufacturing 
material.”  Thus  the  drop  in  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs imported  amounted  to  23%  and  64%  in 
value.  Coffee  and  spices  both  increased  in  quan- 
tity. The  figures  of  interest  to  the  trade  are  as 


follows : 


Sugar  

-Coffee  

Cocoa  

Tea  

Spices  

Total  foodst 

Sugar  

Coffee  

Cocoa  

Tea  

Spices 
Total  value 


Imports — Pounds 

y 

Increase 

1920 

1921 

or  Dec. 

8,066,000,000 

5,967,000,000 

—26% 

1,297,000,000 

• 1,341,000,000 

+ 3% 

344,000,000 

305,000,000 

—11% 

90,000,000 

77,000,000 

— 14% 

61,000,000 

64,000,000 

+ 4% 

21,385,000,000 

16,355,000,000 

—23% 

Imports — V 

ALUE 

$1,015,000,000 

$237,000,000 

—76% 

253,000,000 

143,000,000 

—43% 

54,000,000 

23,000,000 

—57% 

24,000,000 

14,000,000 

—41% 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 

—58% 

1,750,000,000 

620,000,000 

—64% 

A TEA-BAG  SOUVENIR 
A useful  souvenir  to  advertise  individual-service 
tea  bags  is  being  circulated  by  the  National  Urn 
Bag  Co.  of  New  York.  It  is  a series  of  blank 
cards  bound  in  alphabetic  order,  to  be  filled  in 
with  telephone  numbers  and  hung  over  the  tele- 
phone mouthpiece.  These  tea  bags  are  different 
from  some,  in  that  they  have  an  aluminum  band 
instead  of  a pucker  string  inclosing  the  mouth. 


CHANGE  IN  SEGGERMAN  BROS. 

F.  K.  Seggerman  has  retired  from  Seggerman 
Bros.,  New  York  food  brokers,  and  organized  a 
business  of  his  own  under  the  style  of  F.  T. 
Seggerman  Co.,  Inc.,  at  93  Hudson  St.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  are  W.  R.  Westfall  and  K.  M. 
Seggerman.  The  new  company  will  do  a broker- 
age business.  Tt  is  already  the  agent  for  several 


brands  of  nationally  known  advertised  food 
products. 

V.  A.  Seggerman  and  E.  H.  Koehler  are  con- 
tinuing the  business  of  Seggerman  Bros,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  same  building.  The  same 
staff  of  salesmen  has  been  retained. 


WITH  TIN  DECORATING  CO. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  has 
arranged  to  display  in  its  building  a case  showing 
the  decorated  metal  boxes  of  various  kind  made 
by  the  Tin  Decorating  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

The  company  has  created  a special  department 
to  handle  the  metal-sign  business,  with  head- 
quarters at  314  American  Building,  Baltimore,  in 
charge  of  W.  M.  Hurtenbach  and  C.  W.  Keefer. 
W.  L.  Barker  is  in  charge  of  sales.  Lithographed 
metal  signs  up  to  40  inches  long  will  be  made  of 
tin,  sheet  iron,  and  aluminum. 


COFFEE  RATE  HEARING  IN  TEXAS 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Mar.  2,  1922. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that  a hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Mar.  20,  at  Houston,  Tex., 
before  Examiner  Mackley  in  I.  & S.  Docket 
1485  regarding  rates  on  coffee  from  Gulf  ports 
to  interstate  points. — Lamm. 


A NEW  BRAND  OF  COFFEE 
The  Santander  Coffee  Co.  of  377  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  engaged  Bostwick  & Stout  of  139 
Front  St.  to  act  as  selling  agents  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  Bucaramanga  coffee,  which  will  be 
roasted  and  packed  in  one-pound  containers.  The 
coffee  will  be  put  out  in  this  form  early  in  April. 
It  has  been  sold  heretofore  largely  to  restaurants 
and  hotels  in  five-  and  10-pound  containers. 


PURCELL  IN  HIS  OWN  BUSINESS 
W.  J.  Purcell,  lately  a partner  of  R.  V.  Kern  & 
Co.,  coffee  brokers,  New  York,  has  entered  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  operating  under  the 
name  of  W.  J.  Purcell  & Co.,  with  offices  at  108 
Front  St.  He  has  been  in  the  coffee  business  for 
the  past  17  years,  having  started  with  the  Braun- 
ling  Coffee  Co.,  with  which  he  remained  for  nine 
years,  and  with  Sasco  Coffee  Co.  for  two  years. 

Herbert  Walker,  formerly  with  Wm.  Bayne  & 
Co.,  and  William  Matassa.  formerly  with  Davison 
& Murphy,  have  entered  Mr.  Purcell’s  employ. 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Bown  & Callaghan 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 

COFFEE 

CHICAGO 

1538. 
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‘Good  to  the 

Last  Drop” 


“JWTAXWELL  HOUSE” 
^ is  the  largest  selling 
brand  of  High  Grade  Coffee 
in  the  United  States.  This 
demand  is  due  only  to 
perfect  quality— a quality 
that  produces  such  a de- 
licious aroma  that  only 
the  taste  of  “MAXWELL 
HOUSE  Coffee”  can  sat- 
isfy it.  This  taste  and 
quality  are  always  the 
same — yesterday,  today, 
tomorrow.  Intensive  Na- 
tional Advertising  is  daily 
making  new  friends  for 
“MAXWELL  HOUSE,” 
and  “MAXWELL 
HOUSE”  Quality  is 
holding  them. 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

SAlso  Maxwell  OiouseTea 

CHEEKNEAL  COFFEE  CO. 

NASHVI LLE-  HOUSTONJACKSONVILLE-RICHMOND  - NEWYORK 


Q>hst7lt  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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GREEN  COFFEE  STANDARDIZATION 

How  One  Importer  Is  Endeavoring  to  Conserve 
the  Time  and  In  erests  of  the  Roaster  by 
Selling  Coffees  According  to  Mark 

DURING  recent  years  there  has  been  a tendency 
among  green-coffee  importers  to  market  at 
least  part  of  their  output  under  their  own  marks. 
One  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan  was  Sorver, 
McEvoy  & Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  concern,  one 
of  the  oldest  exclusive  green-coffee  firms  in  the 
trade,  has  for  some  time  been  putting  out  a line  of 
standardized  mild  coffees,  under  a guaranty  of 
quality  and  uniformity,  and  has  built  up  con- 
siderable demand  for  them. 

Explaining  their  sales  plans,  Harry  W.  Ries  of 
this  firm  says,  “We  have  discovered  that  there 
are  many  dealers  who  haven’t  time  or  facilities 
that  will  permit  them  to  test  large  numbers  of 
samples  when  in  the  market  for  coffees  of  a 
definite  cup  character.  These  men  have  welcomed 
our  line  of  standardized  green  coffees.  We  now 
have  many  customers  who  do  not  see  samples 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  such  is  their 
faith  in  the  uniformity  of  our  marks.  We  do  not 
presume  to  make  up  blends, — that  is  the  business 
of  the  roaster —but  we  do  supply  green  coffees 
of  uniform  quality,  thus  eliminating  the  worry 
of  matching.” 


NEW  GREEN-COFFEE  FIRM 

J.  C.  McNulty  Incorporates  to  Operate  a New 
York  Jobbing  Business  and  Has  Luxuri- 
ous Offices  on  Front  Street 


quarters  will  be  at  91  Front  St.,  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  suites  of  offices  in  the  green-coffee 
district. 

J.  C.  McNulty  came  from  Baltimore  in  1892 
and  associated  with  his  father,  Maj.  J.  R.  Mc- 
Nulty, coffee  merchant.  After  five  years  he  joined 
E.  H.  & W.  J.  Peck  for  10  years,  after  which  he 
was  with  Wm.  Bayne  & Co.  for  14  years. 

In  1921,  Mr.  McNulty  went  into  business  for 
himself  at  104  Front  St.,  where  he  continued  until 
the  recent  change. 


AMSTERDAM  MILLS  SOLD 

Oldtime  Coffee-Roasting  Business  Bought  by  In- 
ternational Coffee  Co.  and  Five  Salesmen 
Added — Mocha-Java  Brand  Succeeds 


THE  International  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  is 
taking  over  the  business  of  the  Amsterdam 
Mills,  one  of  the  oldtime  New  York  coffee-roast- 
ing establishments.  The  acquisition  considerably 
strengthens  the  position  of  the  company  in  New 
York,  and  means  the  addition  of  five  salesmen. 

About  four  months  ago  the  firm  brought  out  a 
genuine  Mocha  and  Java  package  coffee,  packed 
in  a parchment-lined  paper  bag,  and  across  the 
face  of  the  bag  is  printed,  “Guaranteed  by  the 
International  Coffee  Co.”  E.  W.  Hiscox,  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  is  highly  pleased  with  its 
reception.  With  comparatively  little  sales  effort 
and  no  advertising  the  output  totals  12,000  pounds 
a month.  The  coffee  retails  for  50.  cents  a pound. 

The  company  has.  recently  added  a five-ton 
Autocar  to  its  delivery  equipment,  making  a total 
of  five  trucks  now  in  use. 


JC.  McNULTY,  who  has  been  identified  with 
• the  New  York  green-coffee  trade  for  many 
years,  has  formed  a corporation  under  his  own 
name.  Full  details  concerning  the  organization  are 
not  available  as  yet. 

Mr.  McNulty  heads  the  corporation.  L.  N.  Goll 
will  be  associated  with  him  as  •'manager.  Head- 


CHANGE IN  PAGE-CONNELL  CO. 

The  Page-Connell  Coffee  Co.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Page  Coffee 
Mills  Co.  and  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,- 
000  to  $150,000,  all  paid  in.  The  company  reports 
business  “a  little  freer  and  collections  gradually 
improving.” 


THE  TRIDENT 

The  Most  Economical  Coffee  Mills  Made 

FAST  PRODUCING  LOW  POWER  NON-HEATING 


They  Cut  the  Coffee  and  Cut  the  Cost  of  Cutting  Coffee” 

Sold  By 

THE  TRIDENT  COMPANY 

438-440  Drexel  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Built  By 

F.  F.  SLOCOMB  & CO.,  Inc. 

14th  and  Poplar  Street 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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SUMATRAS,  JAVAS,  MOCHA,  BOGOTAS,  MARACAIBOS,  SANTOS 


SMC 


00ALir< 

TRADE  MARK 


iKAUJS  MARK 

Uniformity  Means  Satisfaction 

C o ffee r of*  u rb  f o r m"  CU P H A R ACT E R— iT^ v o n wb  1°  ^ F bT  -Paying  you  with  Green 

ARDIZED  MILD  COFFEES,  which  we  guaC,«  tlTe  of" HIGHEST CUP  DUALITY™’ 
e,seMatC,Ung  C°ffeeS  iS  °Ur  bUSiQe™  d-ote  our  entire  attentionU)  COFFEE^ncTnothing 

ples^an^^^addulon^Wnlormati^n^fni^ma^'  ‘ *“  “d  US  *»  *>™'d  — 

SffiBt  Miff01  * Cffi™ 

118  SOUTH  FRONT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Green  Coffee  Since  1860. 

CUP  QUALITY 

HIEF  CONSIDERATION 

GUATEMALAS,  CARACAS,  BUCARAMANGAS,  MEXICANS,  ETC, 


Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 


— Incorporated  — 

COFFEE 


IMPORTERS 
107  Front  Street 


JOBBERS 
New  York  City 


328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 
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CHANGES  IN  G.  AMSINCK  & CO. 

£.  A.  Canalizo  Comes  from  San  Francisco  to  Han- 
dle Import  Business,  and  C.  rf.  S e.vart  Soon 
Goes  to  Build  Soulh  American  Connections 

CH.  STEWART,  for  many  years  in  the 
• foreign  service  of  Hard  & Rand,  coffee  im- 
porters, has  been  made  foreign  manager  of  the 
coffee  department  of  G.  Amsinck  & Co.,  and  it  is 
announced  that  he  will  sail  for  South  America  the 
latter  part  of  March  for  that  department. 

The  import  business  of  the  company  has  recent- 
ly been  placed  under  the  management  of  E.  A. 
Canalizo,  who  was  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  its  San  Francisco  office.  Primarily  a coffee 
man,  and  having  thorough  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  that  line,  Mr.  Canalizo  is  directing  his 
main  efforts  toward  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
pany’s operations  in  coffee,  and  his  particular  at- 
tention is  concentrated  on  the  establishment  of 
competent  connections  in  the  producing  countries, 
which  work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

In  the  distributing  end  of  this  business,  Mr. 
Canalizo  is  assisted  by  O.  L.  Heinemann,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  15 
years,  at  present  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  imports , 
also  by  P.  D.  Rouse,  who  was  in  the  coffee  brak- 
erage  business  in  Kansas  City  for  20  years  prior  to 
joining  Amsinck. 


the  Dunham  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Brooklyn  are  also  follow 
ing  the  same  selling  policy  that  we  are,  and  you 
have  perhaps  noted  where  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  has  just  announced  that  it  has 
adopted  our  policy  of  protecting  the  independent 
retailer,  by  selling  their  products  only  to  recog- 
nized wholesale  grocers. 

“We  have  mailed  out,  upon  request,  over  350,- 
000  copies  of  our  little  booklet,  ‘Cooperation  for 
Profit’  and  are  daily  receiving  many  demonstra- 
tions that  the  individual  independent  retailer  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  announced  selling 
policy  of  confining  the  distribution  of  our  products 
through  the  recognized  jobber  and  independent  re- 
tailer is  the  opening  wedge  to  better  days  of 
merchandising.” 

-SPECIALTY  ASSN.  AND  BEECH-NUT  CASE  ! 

The  directors  of  the  American  Specialty  Man- 
ufacturers’ Association  have  adopted  the  follow-  : 
ing  resolution  in  reference  to  the  recent  decision  ! 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Beech-Nut 
Case: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  does 
hereby  express  its  gratification  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  reaffirmed  in  the 
Beech-Nut  case  the  right  of  a manufacturer  to 
suggest  a fair  resale  price  and  to  decline  sales  to 
dealers  who  do  not  charge  it,  where  independently 
exercised  in  the  course  of  a private  business  free 
from  unlawful  monopoly,  believing  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  fundamental  right  unimpaired  is 
essential  to  the  independent,  fair,  and  successful 
conduct  of  specialty  merchandising  in  the  true  in-  j 
terest  of  all  concerned,  and  does  hereby  felicitate 
the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  upon  its  defense  of  that 
right.” 


INCREASE  IN  MACARONI  DEMAND 


Skinner  Mfg.  Co.  Reports  Largest  January  Busi- 
ness in  Its  History  and  Sends  Another  Broad- 
side on  Dealing  Through  Jobbers 


IN  announcing  that,  with  one  exception,  its  busi- 
ness in  January,  1922,  was  the  largest  of  any 
January  in  its  history,  and  that  February  had  the 
largest  volume  of  ship  sales  of  any  February,  the 
Skinner  Mfg.  Co.,  macaroni  maker  of  Omaha, 
has  sent  out  another  broadside  urging  manufac- 
turers to  make  all  sales  through  jobbers,  saying: 

“In  addition  to  the  Purity  Oats  people,  I under- 
stand that  the  D.  & L.  Slade  Co.,  of  Boston  and 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 


LIMITED 

Importers  of  all  classes  of  TEA 
including 


CEYLONS,  INDIAS 
and  JAVAS 


63  Wall  Street 


New  York 


To  Protect  Coffee  and  Sugar  Profits 


Why  not  take  advantage  of  facilities  offered  by  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  to  insure  profits  by  purchases  or  sales  of  future  deliveries,  for  a mod- 
erate  commission? 


Write  for  particulars  to 

T.  BARBOUR  BROWN  & CO. 


87  Front  Street 


Brokers 


New  York 


Members  of  the  New  York  Coffee  A Sugar  Clearing  Association,  Inc. 
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fmA 

ic°FFEE  It 


Parchment  Lined  Containers 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 


AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a low  price. 

For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 
manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


THE  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP 

103  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


; KET  WeiOHT1 


'JEWEL, 


GUNPOWDER 

TEA 


ground 


- 
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TEA  BAG  COMPANY  ENLARGES 


National  Urn  Bag  Co.  Purchases  New  Location 
for  Plant  to  Be  Used  for  the  Production 
of  Individual  Tea  Makers 


ON  Feb.  20,  1922,  the  National  Urn  Bag  Co., 
closed  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  a 
plot  of  ground  on  the  southeast  corner  of  140th 
St.  and  Southern  Blvd.,  New  York  City.  Benja- 
min Hirschhorn,  president  of  the  company,  an- 
nounces that  ground  will  be  broken  in  May  for 
a fire-proof  building  with  40,000  square  feet  of 
floor  spacb,  at  a cost  of  $140,000.  This  will 
double  the  space  of  the  present  quarters  of  the 
company  at  174-76  East  104th  St. 

This  company  specializes  in  individual  tea  bags 
and  coffee-urn  bags.  It  produces  a large  per- 
centage of  the  individual  tea  bags  now  being 
used,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive 
use  of  this  type  of  tea  maker.  Mr.  Hirschhorn 
has  perfected  special  machinery  for  making  these 
bags,  which  has  cut  down  their  cost  considerably. 
He  has  also  made  many  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  bag,  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  which  is  a patented  aluminum  ring 
used  for  closing  its  mouth. 

RULING  ON  APPLE  VINEGAR 

Staff  Correspondence. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  20,  1922. — It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  entire  question,  that 
the  term  “apple  vinegar”  is  generally  understood 
by  the  consuming  public  to  mean  a product  made 
by  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations 
of  the  juice  of  fresh  apples,  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  the  terms  “cider  vin- 
egar” and  “apple  cider  vinegar.” 

A vinegar  made  from  evaporated  apples  or 
evaporated  apple  products  will  therefore  be  deemed 
misbranded  if  labeled  as  “apple  vinegar”  without 
further  qualification.  Such  a product  if  properly 
made  is  a pure  and  wholesome  article  of  food; 
but  it  should  be  sold  under  a label  clearly  dis- 


tinguishing it  from  the  product  made  from  the 
juice  of  fresh  apples,  such,  for  example,  as 
“evaporated  apple  vinegar.”  The  decision  tem- 
porarily permitting  the  use  of  the  unqualified  term 
“apple  vinegar”  on  a product  made  from  evapo- 
rated apples  or  evaporated  apple  products,  pub- 
lished Sept.  12,  1921,  is  revoked. — Lamm. 


NEW  HINDE  & DAUCH  OFFICERS 
The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Sandusky, 
O.,  has  chosen  the  following  officers : Sidney 

Frohman,  chairman  of  board;  Frederick  Emmons, 
president;  J.  W.  Harbrecht,  vice  president;  O.  F. 
Rinderle,  treasurer;  C.  N.  Kiefer,  secretary;  W. 
F.  Pfeiffer,  assistant  secretary ; R.  K.  Ramsey, 
general  counsel. 


A NEW  MEMBER 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
have  made  the  announcement  that  they  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  selling  their  products 
only  to  recognized  wholesale  grocers,  in  all 
territories. 

In  addition  to  the  Purity  Oats  Company,  I 
understand  that  D.  & L.  Slade  Company  and 
Dunham  Manufacturing  Company  are  also  sell- 
ing their  products  the  SKINNER  WAY  (100% 
Manufacturer;  100%  Wholesaler;  100%  Re- 
tailer) which  we  think  the  most  economical 
and  the  squarest  of  what  is  known  as  the 
three  square  ways  of  distributing  grocery 
products. 

Who  will  be  next  depends  upon  the  co- 
operation that  you,  Mr.  Independent  Retailer 
and  Mr.  Wholesale  Grocer,  give  these  people 
that  are  standing  100%  for  you. 

Upon  request,  we  have  mailed  over  .150,000 
copies  of  our  little  booklet,  “CO-OPERATION 
FOR  PROFIT,”  which  gives  the  details  of  our 
100%  selling  policy  on  SKINNER’S  MACA- 
RONI PRODUCTS,  of  protecting  the  Inde- 
pendent retailer  by  selling  our  products  only 
to  the  recognized  wholesale  grocer,  but  if  you 
have  not  had  a copy,  there  is  one  waiting  for 
you. 

JOIN  THE  ORDER.  Send  me  your  name 
and  address  on  a postal  today.  Address  me 
personally,  Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
U.  S.  A. 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 

TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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New  Type  Decorated  Napacan 
Standard  Tin  Friction  Covers  . 


If  you  are  putting  out  considerable  whole  bean 
coffee  or  are  using  either  decorated  or  plain  tin 
cans  with  standard  tin  friction  covers,  this  new  dec- 
orated Napacan  with  standard  tin  friction  cover  will 
be  of  decided  interest  to  you.  The  average  tin 
coffee  can  is  a sieve  in  comparison  to  the  Napacan. 
In  the  decorated  Napacan  with  tin  friction  cover 
you  get  an  absolutely  seamless  tight  body, 
beautiful  label  effect  and  one  of  the  standard 
Napacan  patented  mechanically  tight  paper  bottom 
closures.  These  can  be  furnished  1 lb.  tall,  1 lb.  flat, 
2 lbs.  and  3 lbs.  and  notwithstanding  its  great  su- 
periority to  decorated  tin  containers,  the  price  is 
appreciably  lower. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  Napacan  write 

THE  NATIONAL  PAPER 


576-59S  Clinton  St.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FRANK  E.  CHILDS  & BRO. 

INCORPORATED 

TEA 

IMPORTERS 

79  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manager — 0.  W.  BOWEN 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in 
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ENORMOUS  GROWTH  OF  CANNING 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Feb.  26,  1922. — The  canning  of 
food  has  grown  into  a billion-dollar  industry.  An 
idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  gained  from  the 
latest  U.  S.  Census  Report  (1919)  on  canned 
foods.  Exclusive  of  molasses  and  sirup,  the  an- 
nual production  is  as  follows  : 


Vegetables  

\! limber  of  Cans 
. . . . 1,385,890,368 

1 ‘altte 

$164,573,590 

Fruits  

634,419.192 

146,947,332 

Fish  and  oysters.... 

358,094,616 

96,481,976 

Milk  

. . . . 1,046,823,192 

293,177,134 

Meat1  

271,949.328 

96,904,000 

Sausage2  

148,617,216 

27,985,000 

11,857,717 

Soups  

140,275.704 

Total 

. . . 3,986,069,616 

$837,926,749 

son,  president  of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.;  Philip  A. 
DePuyt,  president  of  the  New  York  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers;  James  Moore,  president  of 
the  National  Canners  Association;  Fred  Mason 
president  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufac- 
turers’ Association;  J.  W.  Herscher,  president  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  El- 
lis Howland  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce; Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  of  Columbia 
Teachers’  College;  J.  Frank  Grimes,  public  ac- 
countant of  Chicago. 

All  officers  were  reelected. 


1Except  potted  and  canned  meats  and  other  miscellaneous 
meat  products.  The  Census  classification  on  this  covered 
only  the  value  and  did  not  include  number  of  pounds  or 

cases’. 

2The  Census  Report  on  sausage  was  expressed  in  pounds. 
In  the  above  figures,  26  pounds  represents  one  case. 

Therefore,  taking  into  account  potted  and 
canned  meats,  other  miscellaneous  meat  products, 
and  molasses  and  sirup,  the  grand  total  would 
approximate  5,000,000,000  cans. — J. 


GROCERS  WANT  LOWER  RATES 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Mar.  9,  1922. — A 25%  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  food  products  was  urged  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  today  by 
Clifford  Thorne,  counsel  for  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association. — J. 


NEW  YORK  WHOLESALERS  MEET 
The  New  York  State  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation held  its  34th  annual  meeting  at  New  York- 
on  Feb.  15  and  16.  Among  the  speakers  were  the 
following : 

President  E.  S.  Truesdell;  Charles  W.  Patter- 


TRI-STATE GROCERS’  CONVENTION 
The  16th  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  & Delaware  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Trenton  the  week  of  Mar.  6. 
William  A.  Hannigan  of  the  J.  D.  Sisler  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  was  elected  president,  and  Percival 
Graves  secretary. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system,  opposing  the  booking  of 
memorandum  orders  for  merchandise,  and  favor- 
ing a general  daylight-saving  law  for  the  summer. 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 


90  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 
Coffee  and  Sugar 

Import  Agents  and  Brokers 

Member  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  and  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


133  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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BAKER’S 

COCONUT 

al]  ~ ways! 

2 Kinds  in  Cans  2 Kinds  in  Packages 
THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO..PHILA.-  new  York 


General  Can  Company 

An  organization  equipped  for 
SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of 
experienced  men  quality  of  work 
is  assured. 

Specially  equipped  for  manufac- 
ture of  cans  for  COFFEE  and 
other  dry  products. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Write  for  quotations 

16th  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago 


Lithographed  Cans  for 
Teas  and  Coffees 

Heekin  Lithographed  tea  and  coffee 
containers  are  the  most  beautiful  that 
you  can  buy.  Any  label  in  any  color 
combination  can  be  reproduced.  Cost 
less  than  labeling.  Write  for  informa- 
tion, and  free  sample  can. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

New  & 6th  Sts.,  C'ncmnati,  Ohio 

HEEKIN  CANS 


“IDEAL  FOR  SERVICE” 

TEA  BALLS 

PACKED  FOR  THE  TRADE 

Private  Label  Our  Specialty 
IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7 FIRST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Metal 

Bound 

Tea 

Coffee 

Rice 


Sample  Boxes 

Silver  and  Blue  Lined,  with  Rubber  Band 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
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In  this  department  problems  concerning  sugar  will  be  discussed 
and  news  presented  that  is  of  interest  to  both  refiners  and  dis- 
tributers of  this  product. 

?„ 


GOVERNMENT  SUGAR  FIGURES 


United  States  Consumption  for  1921  Was  28 Mi%  of 
the  World  Prouuction,  an  Increase  of  26% 
Over  Previous  Ten-Year  Average 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Mar.  6,  1922. 

THE  Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign & Domestic  Commerce  has  prepared 
the  following  report  on  sugar,  based  on  figures 
compiled  for  the  forthcoming  Statistical  Ab- 
stract : 

“The  United  States  consumed  10,548,451,000 
pounds1  of  sugar  in  1921,  or  28.4%  of  the  world 
production.  This  represents  an  increase  of  8.4% 
over  the  consumption  in  1920  and  is  25.9%  larger 
than  the  average  consumption  for  the  10-year 
period  ending  1920  (8,376,936,656  pounds).  The 
percapita  consumption  in  1921  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  amounting  to  97.8 
pounds,  compared  with  91.4  pounds  in  1920,  85.3 
in  1913,  and  58.8  pounds  in  1900. 

“Sugar  production  in  continental  United  States 
in  1921  was  2,532,246,160  pounds2,  an  increase  of 
30.2%  over  the  1911-20  average  (1,944,565,760 
pounds).  Domestic  production  supplied  24.1%  of 
the  consumption  in  1921,  as  compared  with  17.4% 
in  1920  and  23.7%  in  1919.  Of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, cane  sugar  made  up  352,204,160  pounds 
in  1921,  an  increase  of  45%  over  1920,  but  30% 
less  than  the  average  for  1911-20  (504,132,160 
pounds).  On  the  other  hand,  2,180,042,000  pounds 
of  beet  sugar  were  produced,  the  largest  output 
in  history  and-  51%  larger  than  the  average  for 
the  10-year  period  ending  1920  ( 1 ,440,433,600  lbs.) 
From  Noncontiguous  Territories 
“The  noncontiguous  territories  of  the  United 
States  supplied  2,132,926,730  pounds  of  sugar  for 
consumption  in  this  country  in  1921,  which  is 
very  near  the  average  for  1911-20  (2,099,446,651 
pounds).  The  amount  supplied  by  the  territories 
in  1921  was  20.2%  of  the  American  domestic 
consumption  for  that  year,  compared  with  19.9% 
in  1920. 

“Of  the  amount  supplied  by  noncontiguous  terri- 
tories, 977,738,902  pounds  came  from  Hawaii, 
818,043,880  from  Porto  Rico,  and  337,143,948 
pounds  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  repre- 
sents a slight  decrease  from  1920  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  but  an  increase  of  more 
than  600%  from  the  Philippines.  This  large  per- 

1  Stocks  of  sugar  carried  over  from  one  year  to  another 
are  disregarded.  These  and  following  figures  are  prelim- 
inary, but  probably  subject  to  only  slight  revision. 

2 Production  figures  are  for  the  crop  year  1920-21. 


centage  of  increase  from  the  Philippines  was  due 
to  the  fact 'that  receipts  from  there  in  1920  were 
abnormally  small  (45,387,719  pounds)  and  the 
amount  in  1921  unusually  large. 

Imports  and  Exports 

“Imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1921  (6,673,- 
041,867  pounds)  were  less  than  for  1920  (7,550,- 
195,838  pounds),  but  larger  than  the  1911-20  aver- 
age (5,034,307,260  pounds).  Foreign  imports  sup- 
plied 55.7%  of  the  consumption  in  1921,  62.7%  in 
1920,  and  52%  in  1919. 

“Exports  during  the  year  totaled  789,263,707 
pounds,  a decrease  of  45%  compared  with  1920,  but 
a small  increase  over  the  average  for  the  1911-20 
period  (701,483,015  pounds).” 

DOMINICAN  SUGAR  SITUATION 

The  economic  outlook  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  favorable 
promise  of  the  new  sugar  crop  and  the  removal 
of  labor  difficulties.  The  present  crop  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  largest  on  record  and  should 
total  at  least  250,000  tons,  as  compared  with  208,- 
000  tons  in  1920-21  and  202,000  tons  in  1919-20. 
On  Dec.  1,  1921,  fully  90%  of  the  old  sugar  crop 
had  been  exported,  and  indications  were  that  the 
remainder  would  be  shipped  out  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  principally  to  American  refiners. 


BEET  SUGAR  IN  FINLAND 

The  first  attempts  at  beet-sugar  production 
were  made  simultaneously  in  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land in  1830;  but  in  neither  country  met  with 
success.  The^  experiments  were  continued  in 
Sweden,  however,  and  new  factories  were  soon 
built.  They  met  with  poor  success  at  first,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  century  sugar-beet  cultivation 
had  improved  greatly. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  continued  to 
receive  some  attention  in  Finland  also ; but  no 
further  attempts  were  made  to  produce  it  until 
the  Alfa  factory  was  built  in  Abo  in  1898.  It 
existed  for  only  a short  period.  On  Sept.  10, 
1918,  a statute  was  passed  by  which  the  govern- 
ment bound  itself  to  purchase  yearly  a maximum 
of  6.000,000  kilos  of  domestic  raw  sugar,  guar- 
anteeing, in  addition  to  the  allotments  by  card, 
refined  sugar  to  the  amount  of  one-half  percent 
of  the  beets  raised  by  the  farmer.  The  beet  sugar 
industry  developed  fast  after  this  statute  was 
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Increase  Your  Sales  by 

Merchandising  Domino  Sugars 

The  average  woman  buys  granulated 
sugar  almost  entirely.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness on  tablet  sugar  is  rapidly  growing  be- 
cause of  its  good  taste  and  convenience  for 
hot  drinks.  Women  are  learning  to  appre- 
ciate the  excellent  uses  of  powdered  and 
confectioners  sugars.  Brown  sugar  is  an 
old  favorite  with  many,  but  its  qualities 
are  unknown  by  others. 

You  can  build  up  a large  extra  volume 
of  profitable  business  by  pushing  Domino 
Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners  and  Old 
Fashioned  Brown  Sugars  as  well  as  Domino 
Granulated.  Tell  your  trade  to  recommend 
the  uses  of  these  different  Domino  pack- 
age sugars. 

We  are  backing  your  efforts  in  our  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  which  began  in 
F ebruary. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino” 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 
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passed,  and  in  the  same  fall  the  Finnish  Raw 
Sugar  Factory  was  established.  This  is  the  only 
beet-sugar  factory  in  Finland,  but  could  not  be 
put  into  operation  until  Feb.  22,  1920.  It  is  able 
to  slice  400  tons  of  beets  in  24  hours. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet  in  1919  was  597  hectares  [1  hectare  = 2.47 
acres]  and  in  1921  it  was  1,065  hectares.  The 
sugar  produced  in  1919  was  180  tons.  During 
the  first  season,  only  unrefined  raw  sugar  was 
produced,  but  in  1920  ordinary  granulated  sugar 
was  turned  out  and  it  is  expected  to  make  loaf 
sugar  in  the  near  future. 

The  Finnish  Raw  Sugar  Factory  makes  con- 
tracts with  planters  for  five  years.  The  price  of 
beets  is  fixed  by  a committee  of  seven  persons, 
three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  factory  and 
three  by  the  cultivators,  while  the  government  ap- 
points the  chairman. 


AMERICAN  GROWTH  IN  SUGAR 


Increase  from  1,160,000  Tons’  Production  in  1898 
to  6,500,000  Tons  in  1921  Forecasts  Vast 
Jump  in  Foreign  Trade 

A FEATURE  of  the  report  of  the  American 
**  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  1921,  which  was 
issued  on  Mar.  8,  is  the  large  number  of  valu- 
able charts  and  statistical  tables  covering  sugar 
production  and  movements  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  showing 
the  growth  of  production  in  what  is  called  the 
“American  field,”1  including  all  the  American 


possessions  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1898,  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  this  group 
produced  1,156,000  long  tons  of  sugar,  which 
grew  270%  to  4,288,000  tons  by  1913,  and  a fur- 
ther 50%  to  6,454,000  tons  in  1921. 

Analyzing  this,  Earl  D.  Babst,  president  of 
the  company,  says : _ 


“What  with  devastation,  neglect,  and  the  sub- 
stitution . of  other  crops,  the  sugar  output  of 
Europe  is  now  2,000,000  tons  less  than  in  prewar 
days.  The  Old  World’s  loss  has  been  the  New 
World’s  gain.  The  United  States  and  Cuban  fields 
are  sufficient  to  meet  for  some  years  all  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  initiative 
of  producers  and  refiners  and  the  investment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  American  capital  have 
made  _ possible  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  a 
vast  increase  in  the  production  of  a food  staple 
of  preeminent  world  importance. 

“The  world  needs  this  sugar.  The  United  States 
has  the  excess  capacity  to  refine  at  least  1,000,000 
tons  for  export.  Not  another  brick  need  be  laid. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a race  for  foreign  markets. 
Will  the  ultimate  prize  go  to  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  or  will  it  go  elsewhere?  The  answer  must 
be  made  by  the  industry  itself.” 

An  accompanying  table  gives  striking  depiction 
of  the  world  production,  and  the  following  shows 
the  detailed  production  of  the  “United  States 
field”  during  1898,  1913,  and  1921 : 


United  States  beet 
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The  A.  Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Qualify  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now* 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228*2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH: 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 


FEDERAL  TIN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative , Chicago  District: 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District: 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SUGAR  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Percapita  Consumption  Reached  Nearly  68  Pounds 
Last  Year,  a Gain  of  30%  Over  1920,  but 
Almost  17  Pounds  Less  Than  in  1913 

* I ’HE  British  Board  of  Trade  reports  the  total 
“*■  consumption  of  sugar  in  1921  as  1,388,926 
tons,  compared  to  1,106,003  tons  in  1920  and 
1,731,935  in  1913.  Considering  the  population  of 
the  British  Isles  as  46,000,000,  the  percapita  con- 
sumption was  67.64  pounds  in  1921,  52  pounds  in 
1920,  and  84.35  pounds  in  1913. 

The  amount  of  raw  sugar  required  to  cover 
the  consumption  in  1921  was  1,525,000  tons  and 
1,274,750  tons  in  1920. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  gives  the  annual 
sugar  figures  for  1921,  1920,  and  1913  in  tons  of 
2,240  pounds  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows: 
Imports 


1921 

1920 

1913 

Unrefi  ned — 

Cuba'  

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

....  256,798 

516,487 

224,227 

British-  America  .. 

. ...  111,733 

124,878 

47,736 

Peru  s 

. ...  73,385 

48,883 

27,487 

Brazil  

. . . . 79,964 

12,439 

5,133 

Mauritius  

184,748 

139,192 

20,075 

Java  

26,172 

335,599 

99 

British  India  ... 

1,423 

16,277 

3,850 

Other  cane  

....  62,990 

42,202 

35,378 

Beet  

. . . . 13,957 

15,387 

682,730 

Total  unrefined 

811,170 

1,251,544 

1,046,715 

Refined — 

United  States  . . . 

171,816 

102,273 

385 

Holland  

. ...  91,032 

1,066 

178,567 

Belgium  . . 

42,979 

2,068 

49,765 

4,340 

5,014 

8,766 

Other  cane  

. . . . 47,610 

291 

Other  beet  

....  110,567 

625 

693,537 

Tctal  refined  . . 

468,344 

119,812 

922,545 

Total  imports  . . 

. ..  .1,279,514 

1,371,356 

1,969,260 

British  refined  

Consumption 
. . . . 787,572 

785,140 

715,666 

Foreign  refined  . . . . 

131,881 

181,240 

116,942 

Unrefined  

469,473 

139,623 

899,327 

Total  deliveries. 

. ...  1,388,926 

1,106,003 

1,731,935 

Stocks  December 

31 

25,800 

Foreign  refined  . . ... 

21,150' 

29,200 

British  refined  

. . . . 24,950 

27,750 

45,550 

Unrefined  

119,950 

332,400 

166,750 

Total  tons  

166,050 

389,350 

238,100 

SUGAR  FROM  DOMINGO 
The  sugar  exports  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1920  constituted  78%  of  the  value  of  all  ex- 
ports, having  amounted  to  513,500,000  pounds. 
The  raw  sugar,  comprising  68%  of  the  total,  went 

332.500.000  pounds  to  the  United  States  and  16,- 

850.000  pounds  to  Canada.  Shipments  to  United 
States  in  1919  were  222,300,000  pounds  and  95,- 

200.000  pounds  in  1913. 


CEYLON  SUGAR  PROSPECTS 
A British  company  is  conducting  inquiries  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  cultivating  sugar  cane  in  Cey- 
lon on  a large  commercial  scale  and  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  central  factories  for  the 


purpose  of  converting  the  cane  into  sugar.  The 
company,  should  it  decide  to  begin  operations  in 
Ceylon,  will  manufacture  power  alcohol  as  a sub- 
sidiary product. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  actually 

20,000  acres  under  sugar  cane  in  Ceylon;  but  most 
of  this  is  garden  land  and  the  product  is  sold 
in  the  bazaars  as  a vegetable. 


CANADIAN  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION 
The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada 
appears  to  have  reached  a fairly  constant  level  at 
about  300,000  tons,  although,  in  spite  of  somewhat 
high  prices,  a moderate  increase  of  9%  is  indi- 
cated for  1921  by  the  official  statistics  of  the 
Canadian  government. 

Expressed  as  refined  sugar,  the  consumption  was 
329,473  tons,  compared  with  302,382  tons  in  1920. 
Taking  the  population  of  Canada  as  8,370,000  in 
both  years,  the  percapita  consumption  is  com- 
puted as  88.17  pounds  in  1921  and  80.92  pounds 
in  1920. 


SUGAR  CO.  DROPS  DIRECT  SALES 


American  Refinery  Decides  to  Sell  Through  Job- 
bers and  Turns  Over  to  Them  Its 

11,000  Retail  Accounts 

CRED  MASON,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
^ can  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  announced  at  the 
convention  of  the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  on  Feb.  15  that,  beginning  that  day, 
his  company  had  decided  to  turn  its  11,000  retail 
accounts  in  the  Metropolitan  District  over  to  the 
wholesalers,  and  that  hereafter  it  would  deal 
through  them  instead  of  selling  direct  to  the 
retailer. 

The  American  decided  to  deal  direct  with  re- 
tailers during  the  war,  and  had  pursued  that  policy 
ever  since,  though  it  is  said  that  the  financial  ad- 
vantage was  not  great,  and  retailers  were  not 
specially  enthusiastic  over  the  results. 


CHAIN  RESTAURANT’S  COFFEE  SALES 
The  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  which  operates  100 
restaurants  in  the  Middle  West  and  South,  is  ad- 
vertising that  it  serves  58,000,000  cups  of  coffee 
a year. 


CHEMISTRY  BUREAU  INVESTIGATIONS 
The  following  segregated  appropriations  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  federal  budget  are  of 
interest:  For  the  investigation  of  table  sirup  and 

sugar,  $10,000;  for  the  investigation  of  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  grain-dust  explosions, 
$25,000. 
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What  have  you — that  you  do  not  want? 

If  it  is  Material— Stock— Equipment— Business— Property— something  that  you  have 
outgrown,  not  used,  or  found  unsuited  to  your  business— you  can  depend  that  some- 
where, someone  is  looking  for  that  very  thing. 

Your  only  problem  is  to  get  in  touch  with  that  someone,  and  this  problem  vanishes 
when  you  use  the  “For  Sale”  department  of  the  Classified  Advertising  Pages  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

For  a very  small  cost  you  can  insert  a “For  Sale”  advertisement  in  these  pages, 
which  will  bring  the  prospective  buyer’s  inquiry  to  you. 

Look  about  your  establishment.  See  what  you  have  which  is  no  longer  useful  to 
you— but  which  someone  will  value— and  turn  it  into  profit  dollars. 
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FLAVORING  EXTRACT  SYMPOSIUM 

C At  thi9  season  of  the  year  the  buying  of  flavoring-extract  materials 
and  equipment  i3  perhaps  more  active  than  at  any  other  time.  C[  There- 
fore, the  following  contributions  by  men  well  known  in  the  supply 
trades  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  both  flavoring-extract  manu- 
facturers and  distributers. 


SOLVENT  ALCOHOL 


How  Alcohol  and  Its  Byproducts  Are  Obtained 
and  Importance  of  Having  Product  of 
the  Highest  Purity  for  Flavors 

By  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus 

Director  of  Research  Laboratories,  Florome  Chemical 
Corp.,  New  York 

THE  preparation  and  use  of  alcohol  reach  back 
to  ancient  times.  As  its  name  implies, 
al-cohol  was  well  known,  manufactured,  and  used 
by  the  Arabs.  Djafar,  the  noted  Arabian  physi- 
cian, physicist,  philosopher,  and  scribe,  who  lived 
considerably  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  has  described  the  manufacture,  properties, 
and  uses  of  alcohol  as  fully  as  it  could  be  done 
today. 

The  original  source  of  alcohol  production  was 
the  vinous  fermentation,  usually  of  grapes,  but 
other  fruits  were  used  as  well.  The  so-produced 
wines,  by  subsequent  distillation  from  the  ancient 
alembics,  yielded  the  “spirit  of  wine”  or  al-cohol . 
It  was  practically  only  a few  decades  ago  that  the 
fermentation  of  grains  or  other  amylaceous  prod- 
ucts of  vegetable  origin  began  to  be  used  in  al- 
cohol production. 

What  Alcohol  Is  Chemically 
In  the  chemical  sense  alcohol  is  a peculiar  liquid 
generated  for  the  most  part  in  vegetable  juices  or 
infusions  by  a fermentation  process.  This  alcohol 
fermentation  is  sometimes  called  vinous  or  alco- 
holic. Liquids  that  have  undergone  such  fermen- 
tation are  called  vinous  liquors  and  are  of  various 
kinds.  Thus,  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes  is 
called  wine;  of  apples,  cider;  and  the  fermented 
infusion  of  malt  is  called  beer. 

The  variety  of  liquids  susceptible  to  vinous  fer- 
mentation, though  differing  in  most  respects,  pos- 
sesses one  general  characteristic,  which  is  that 
all  contain  sugar  in  some  form  or  other.  Fur- 
ther examination  will  demonstrate  that  after  they 
have  undergone  vinous  fermentation  the  sugar 
they  contained  has  either  partly  or  wholly  dis- 
appeared. It  was  long  believed  that  the  only  new 
products  formed  were  alcohol  which  remained  in 
the  liquid  and  carbonic  acid  escaped  during  fer- 
mentation. It  was  also  believed  that  these  taken 
together  were  equal  in  weight  to  the  sugar  lost. 

This  theory  was  not  borne  out  by  facts.  It  re- 
mained for  that  great  savant,  Pasteur,  to  show 


that  along  with  alcohol  and  carbondioxid,  glyc- 
erin, and  succinic  acid  were  generated  in  small 
amounts.  He  further  showed  that  a part  lost  not 
thus  converted  was  partly  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  the  yeast  plant  of  the  ferment. 

Sugdr  and  Yeast 

Sugar  by  itself  will  not  undergo  vinous  fer- 
mentation. It  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  be  kept  at  a certain  temperature,  and 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a ferment.  The 
requisites,  therefore,  for  alcoholic  fermentation  are 
sugar,  water,  ferment,  and  adequate  temperature. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  yeast  operates 
has  not  been  positively  determined;  but  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  microscopic  yeast  plant  Tornla 
cercvisice  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  fermentative  change.  Pasteur  has  demon- 
strated that  the  yeast  plant  lives  and  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar  present,  which  is  converted 
partly  into  the  plant  tissue,  partly  into  alcohol, 
and  partly  into  other  products.  The  advantageous 
temperatures  for  conducting  vinous  fermentation 
lie  between  16°  C.  and  32°  C. 

Some  vegetable  ‘“worts”  or  infusions,  as  those 
of  potato,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  read- 
ily undergo  vinous  fermentation  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  their  starch  is  changed  into  sugar 
under  the  influence  of  certain  fermentation. 
Starch,  for  example,  under  the  influence  of  dilute 
acids  in  the  presence  of  water,  is  readily  converted 
into  dextrin  and  dextrose,  the  dextrin  is  next  con- 
verted into  maltose,  which  is  also  finally  converted 
into  dextrose.  Dextrose  is  a hexatomic  sugar 
which  is  directly  fermentable.  Neither  dextrin 
nor  maltose  is  directly  fermentable.  Thus,  al- 
cohol, being  the  product  of  vinous  fermentation, 
necessarily  exists  in  all  vinous  liquors,  and  it  can 
be  obtained  from  these  by  distillation. 

Distillation  of  Intoxicants 

In  this  manner,  then,  we  obtain  brandy  or 
cognac  by  the  distillation  of  grape  wine,  whisky 
by  the  . distillation  of  beer  or  other  fermentation 
product  of  grains,  rum  by  distilling  the  fermenta- 
tion product  of  molasses,  etc. 

The  alcohols  so  obtained  are  never  pure,  they 
contain  fermentative  byproducts,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  crude  distillate  to  repeated 
treatments  such  as  rectification  to  eliminate’  excess 
water,  and  finally,  with  burnt  lime,  to  absorb  the 
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remaining  traces  of  water  absorbed  by  the  alcohol 
after  its  distillation,  since  alcohol  is  very  hygro- 
scopic. It  is  further  treated  with  powdered  ani- 
mal charcoal,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a dis- 
colorizing  agent  and  renders  the  highly  colored 
alcohol  colorless,  and  is,  besides,  a most  effective 
deodorant  and  serves  the  purpose  of  removing 
odors  foreign  to  the  alcohol  under  manufacture. 

In  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  indeed  that 
of  purification,  other  products  are  formed.  Some 
of  these  are  the  higher  alcohols  like  the  normal 
propyl,  the  isopropyl,  and  the  various  butyl  alco 
hols,  which,  in  combination  with  the  pentyl  alco- 
hols (amyl),  form  so-called  starch  alcohol  or 
“fusel  oil.”  Repeated  fractional  distillation  and 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal  (bone  black)  re- 
move most  of  these  impurities. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  remove  all  traces 
of  such  bodies  as  furfurol,  and  of  the  alcohols 
just  mentioned  and  of  their  esters,  which  form 
either  during  the  fermentation  or  in  the  rectifica- 
tion, some  of  these  having  a boiling  point  so  close 
to  that  of  the  alcohol  that  they  pass  over  simul- 
taneously. These  admixtures  of  foreign  bodies 
frequently  have  disastrous  effects  upon  fine  flavors 
and  odors. 

Pure  Alcohol  Requisite 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  long  recognized  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  alcohols  of  the  highest 
purity  in  their  extractive  preparations  and 
“bouquets.”  This  has  been  carried  to  such  perfec- 
tion that  as  soon  as  their  investigations,  a decade 
or  more  ago,  showed  that  deodorized  rice  alcohol 
possessed  a finer,  cleaner  odor,  freer  from  by- 
odors, they  immediately  adopted  it  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  best  perfumes  and  their  most  delect- 
able flavors. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  kept  pace 
with  the  French  and  other  foreign  users  of  su- 
perior grades  of  fine  alcohol;  thus,  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoea  of  1890  introduces  “Alcohol  Deo- 
doratum,”  deodorized  alcohol,  commonly  called 
“cologne  spirits,”  for  the  purposes  of  the  fine 
manufactures.  It  was  later  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary deodorized  alcohol  was  not  sufficiently  pure 
for  perfumers’  purposes  and  “perfumers’  alcohol” 
was  introduced,  which  is  much  cleaner  than  the 
cologne  spirits  of  old.  “Perfumers’  alcohol”  was 
so  termed  because  it  was  found  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a high  grade  of  alcohol  for  those  who  needed 
solvent  for  fine  odors,  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  to  insure  greater  excellence  of  product. 

For  the  preparation  of  food  flavors  alcohol 
should  be  free  from  foreign  odors  such  as  fusel 
oil;  it  should  contain  no  non-volatile,  carboniz- 
able  organic  impurities.  It  should  respond  to  the 
tests  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoea  for  the  absence 
of  oak  tannin  and  aldehyd.  For  the  manufactur- 


er’s purposes  the  alcohol  should  not  be  of  less 
than  95%  ethyl  hydrokid  content  by  volume,  and 
such  alcohol  will  give  the  best  results. 

Manufacturers  Are  . Hampered 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  manufacturers  of  food 
flavors  should  be  hampered  in  obtaining  alcohol, in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  purposes  of  their  man- 
ufactures. „ Many  solvents  of  differing  composi- 
tions and  different  in  their  physical  properties 
have  been  tried  by  various  investigators;  but  (as 
stated  by  the  writer  in  these  columns)  no  satis- 
factory substitute  for  alcohol  has  thus  far  been 
discovered.  Manufacturers  of  extracts  not  only 
must  have  alcohol  for  their  work,  but  they  re- 
quire alcohol  of  the  highest  quality  and  purity 
to  compete  with  foreign  producers. 

Appearances  at  this  writing  seem  to  indicate  that 
foreign  manufacturers  of  food  flavors  of  very  su- 
perior quality  can  bring  these  into  the  American 
market,  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  duty 
(even  were  this  60%  advalorem),  and  still  com- 
pete successfully  and  profitably  with  the  American 
manufacturer  of  extracts  unless  something  is 
done.  This  needed  something  should  be  done  now. 


COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES  IN  FAVOR 

Use  for  Emulsion  Extracts  Becoming  More  Gen- 
eral, and  One  Manufacturer  Predicts  That 
They  Will  Be  Exclusively  Used  Soon 

By  S.  Morgen  stern 
Globe  Collapsible  Tube  Corp.,  Hoboken 

INQUIRIES  for  collapsible  tubes  for  use  as 
1 containers  for  emulsion  extracts  are  becoming 
more  numerous,  and  it  would  seem  that  many 
manufacturers  who  formerly  made  up  flavoring 
extracts  for  household  use  with  a high  alcoholic 
content  have  now  given  up  such  formulas  and 
are  making  up  non-alcoholic  extracts  in  the  form 
of  emulsions. 

The  writer  has  interviewed  a number  of  such 
firms,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  near  future  all  flavoring  extracts  will 
be  put  up  in  this  form. 

The  advantages  of  packing  in  a collapsible  tube 
are  many,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
contents  of  the  tube  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  air,  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of  pre- 
cipitating the  emulsion. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  FOR  WIRZ 
A.  C.  Wirz,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  collapsible 
tin  tubes,  has  established  an  office  at  11  Broad- 
way, New  York.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  S.  H. 
Corkran,  who  has  traveled  for  the  firm  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Corkran  says  that  the  New 
York  office  promises  to  be  permanent,  judging  by 
the  interest  displayed  by  customers. 
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THE  BOTTLING  OF  EXTRACTS 


Striking  Savings  with  Modem  Machinery  Com- 
pared with  Old  Hand-Filling  Me  hods — Vari- 
ous Appliances  That  Are  Needed 


By  E.  E.  Finch 

General  Manager  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati 
iiAV/F  fill  extracts,  turpentine,  bluing,  ammonia, 
VV  vinegar,  sirup,  and  several  different  kinds 
of  medicines,  and  would  like  to  get  an  inexpensive 
machine  to  handle  all  of  the  above.’' 

Such  inquiries  not  infrequently  come  to  my  desk 
for  attention.  They  are  written  sincerely,  and  the 
writer  of  them  feels  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
filling  device  that  will  do  all  these  things.  If  in 
this  article  I can  give  to  such  manufacturers  and 
others  facts  regarding  the  bottling  of  extracts  and 
their  other  products  that  may  clear  up  cloudy 
points,  I shall  feel  that  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

I do  not  know  how  many  manufacturers  or  bot- 
tlers of  extracts  there  are  in  this  country,  but  pos- 
sibly there  are  1,C00.  Of  that  number  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  10%  who  bottle  enough 
to  keep  a bottling  department  busy  all  the  time. 
The  90%  put  up  some  extracts  in  bottles,  and  all 
have  problems  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the 
quotation.  Therefore,  it  perhaps  would  be  of 
interest  to  answer  this  particular  inquiry. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  bottler  wants  to  put 


A Filling  and  Corking  Machine 

The  operations  are  automatic,  and  the  bottles  then  sent 
to  the  labeling  machine. 


up  the  various  products  mentioned  in  bottles 
ranging  from  x/2  oz.  to  perhaps  32  oz.  capacity. 
He  wants  to  put  up  some  products  that  contain 
alcohol  and  must  not  come  into  contact  with  iron, 
and  then  he  puts  up  another  product  that  contains 
ammonia  which  must  not  come  into  contact  with 
bronze.  He  would  not  consider  for  a moment 
manufacturing  his  vanilla  extract  or  running  it 
through  the  same  pipes  in  which  he  makes  and 
conveys  household  ammonia,  nor  would  he  pro- 
duce a household  remedy  in  the  same  container  in 
which  he  produces  bluing. 

He  doesn’t  stop  to  realize  that  a filling  machine 


Machines  for  Making  and  Bottling  Extracts 

On  the  left  is  an  automatic  percolator  for  liquid  ex- 
tracts, which  operates  cn  the  principle  of  continuous  perco- 
lation. The  machine  below  is  of  the  vacuum  tray  type 
for  filling  bottles,  and  the  manufacturers  say  that  it  is 
specially  desirable  for  very  small  bcttles  or  vials.  Its 
advertised  capacity  is  60  to  90  bottles  a minute. 
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equipped  with  a filling  stem  small  enough  to  fill 
a Vz  oz.  or  1 oz.  bottle  would  be  altogether  too 
small  and  unpractical  to  fill  a 12  oz.,  16  oz.,  or 
32  oz.  bottle.  He  seems  to  feel  that  by  some  sort 
of  hocuspocus  the  filling-machine  manufacturer 
can  produce  apparatus  to  overcome  all  these 
variations  in  products  and  bottles.  Naturally,  it 
cannot  be  done,  therefore  the  logical  thing  for  the 
bottler  and  the  manufacturer  to  do  is  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  the  problem,  for  it  can  be  solved. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  assemble  the  products 
of  similar  nature  which  can  be  handled  on  the 
same  filling  machine  and  are  filled  in  approximately 
the  same-size  bottle.  We  find,  for  example,  that 
this  particular  manufacturer  bottles  each  week  10 
gross  of  vanilla  extract,  10  gross  of  lemon  extract, 
five  gross  of  ginger  extract,  a half-gross  of  possi- 
bly some  other  extract,  15  gross  of  a household 
remedy,  and  all  in  bottles  ranging  from  y2  oz.  to 
8 oz.  We  also  find  that  he  puts  up  two  gross  of 
bottles  a week  of  machine  oil  in  1 oz.  and  2 oz. 
bottles. 

Next  eliminate  such  products  as  are  antagonistic 
to  the  others.  Machine  oil,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  limited  quantity,  is  one,  and  possibly  the  one 
odd  extract,  of  which  he  puts  up  only  a half-gross. 

We  find  that  we  can  use  one  machine  that 
will  handle  all  the  others,  one  that  can  be  easily 
cleaned  and  adjusted  to  the  different  sizes;  but 
that  machine  may  not  be  used  for  filling  bluing, 


ammonia,  vinegar,  or  sirup  in  pint  and  quart 
bottles.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  understand  that 
a machine  for  ammonia  may  not  be  used  for  vine- 
gar or  table  sirup.  However,  the  ammonia  machine 
may  be  used  for  bluing.  Another  machine  is 
necessary  for  vinegar  and  sirup,  and  may  also  be 
used  to  put  household  remedies  into  larger  bottles. 

The  prices  on  filling  machines  vary,  of  course, 
and  therefore  the  next  question  is,  Will  three 
machines  be  a profitable  investment? 

The  question  is  answered  very  simply.  As- 
suming for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  three 
machines  cost  $200  apiece,  the  customer  has  put 
up  to  him  an  investment  of  $600,  and  he  may 
consider  that  too  much.  To  settle  that  to  his 
satisfaction  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and 
figure  out  how  many  people  are  employed  to  fill 
the  bottles  of  all  these  various  products  and  how 
much  he  loses  in  waste  by  this  old  method,  then 
figure  what  he  can  do  with  a machine. 

The  first  fact  he  establishes  is  that  with  one 
operator  and  a machine  it  is  possible  to  do  as  much 
in  one  day  as  can  be  done  with  three  people  by 
the  old  hand  way.  The  rest  is  simply  a question 
of  how  much  he  pays  his  people  a week.  If  it 
is  only  $10  a week  per  person  and  he  can  save 
the  service  of  two  people,  he  will  save  with  his 
machines  $20  a week,  or  in  50  weeks  $1,000.  That 
is  a very  good  return  on  the  investment. 

The  equipment  for  a complete  bottling  depart- 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

LIQUID  SHAMPOO 

AND 

TOILET  SOAPS 

FOR  THE  WHOLESALE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 

THE  AMOLE  SOAP  CO.  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


Extracts — Cider — Vinegar — F ruit  J uices — Perfumes 
made  crystal-clear,  brilliant,  beautiful — with  the 

Kakimaco  Filter 

If  you  want  a filter  that  will  not  only  take  out  all  the  sedi- 
ment and  cloud,  hut  give  your  product  that  desirable 
sparkling  polish — 

If  you  want  a filter  that  is  simple  to  prepare  and  use — 

If  you  want  a filter  that  is  air-tight  and  leak-proof — 

Then  use  the  Kakimaco.  It’s  a one  layer  (one  cell)  filter- 
masse  filter  for  quick  and  perfect  filtration. 

Write  for  catalog  T 

20  types  and  sizes  of  filters 

THE  KARL  KIEFER  MACHINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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ment  properly  laid  out  consists  of  a bottle-washing 
machine,  filling  machine,  corking  machine,  label- 
ing machine,  conveying  equipment,  etc.  Is  such  a 
large  investment  profitable?  That  can  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  simply  a comparison  of  figures ; 
namely,  How  many  people  will  a machine  save? 
How  much  will  it  cost? 

Any  machine  that  will  save  one  employee  is  a 
good  investment,  even  if  it  costs  $2,000.  The  man 
who  buys  that  machine  must  prove  to  himself  that 
such  saving  is  possible,  and  after  he  has  once 
proved  it  and  installed  the  machine  he  must  see 
that  it  is  doing  the  work  for  which  he  bought  it. 
In  other  words,  the  successful  operation  of  the 
bottling  equipment  lies  not  only  with  the  engineer 
who  may  plan  the  installation  of  it,  or  the  manu- 
facturer who  may  supply  it,  but  the  responsibility 
Is  equally  shared  by  the  man  who  installs  it. 

Some  years  ago  we  established  bottling  equip- 
ment for  a manufacturer  in  a small  town.  He  had 
been  employing  26  people  in  this  department. 
After  installing  a modern  outfit  he  was  able  to 
turn  out  30%  more  goods  in  a day  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  needed  only  12  people. 

Bosses  Hard  to  Convince 

When  the  purchasing  agent  tells  the  boss  that  he 
has  been  able  to  save  50  cents  a gross  on  bottles, 
or  10%  on  cases,  or  5%  on  raw  materials,  the 
boss  smiles  upon  him  kindly  and  perhaps  hands 
him  a cigar.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  the  average 
manufacturer  to  see  a saving  to  him  by  an  invest- 
ment in  bottling  equipment,  and  yet  all  the  money 
that  he  may  save  through  the  cleverness  of  his 
purchasing  department  may  be  lost  because  he 
will  not  put  in  equipment  to  reduce  his  cost  of 
production. 

Every  manufacturer  of  extracts  or  similar  prod- 
ucts is  perfectly  willing,  in  my  opinion,  to  purchase 
machinery  and  install  systems  in  his  bottling  de- 
partment that  will  decrease  his  cost  of  production, 
when  once  convinced  that  such  a saving  can  be 
accomplished.  Therefore  I urge  that  every  such 
manufacturer  study  his  conditions  and  confer  with 
the  manufacturers  of  bottling  equipment.  There 
are  several  reputable  concerns  all  of  whom  are 
glad  to  work  with  and  cooperate  with  the  manufac- 
turer in  every  way  they  can. 

Investigate  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  to  be 
had.  Secure  from  experienced  sales  engineers  in- 
formation as  to  how  such  equipment  can  be  a ben- 
efit. Do  not  be  afraid  that  the  machinery  man  is 
going  to  try  to  overequip  you  and  sell  you  some- 
thing that  you  do  not  want.  A reputable  house 
will  not  do  that. 

Examples  of  Saving 

Just  a few  illustrations  of  hundreds  that  I can 
give  where  definite  saving  can  be  accomplished : 

There  are  automatic  percolating  machines  that 
make  it  possible  to  produce  a vanilla  extract  in 
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half  to  one-sixth  the  time  required  by  the  old 
method,  and  do  it  without  any  loss  due  to  evapora- 
tion. 

A manufacturing  concern  employed  88  girls  and 
turned  out  112  gross  of  product  a day.  The  en- 
gineer of  a bottling-machinery  manufacturer  in- 
stalled $1,800  worth  of  machinery,  and  that  same 
concern  turned  out  160  gross  a day  with  42  girls; 
an  increase  of  43%  and  a saving  of  46  girls. 

A vanilla  extract  manufacturer  has  modern 
bottling  equipment,  and  with  10  girls  washes,  fills, 
corks,  labels,  and  packs  120  gross  of  bottles  ready 
for  shipment  a day. 

Devote  as  much  time,  thought,  and  effort  to  your 
manufacturing  and  bottling  department  as  you  do 
to  your  sales  and  advertising  departments,  and  it 
will  pay  bigger  dividends. 


DIETHYL  ETHYLCAFFEINEMALONATE 
M.  Aiazzi-Mancini  (Arch,  fisiol.,  17,  137-46)  • 
has  prepared  diethyl  ethylcaffeinemalonate  and 
made  a preliminary  pharmacological  study  of  this 
new  compound.  Its  action  on  the  muscles,  heart, 
and  spinal  cord  of  frogs  and  guinea  pigs  was  de- 
termined. The  physiological  action  was  essentially 
that  of  caffein,  but  this  action  was  so  “denatured,1 ” 
especially  with  respect  to  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, that  the  depressive  effects  prevailed  over 
those  of  excitation. — Trigg. 


LEMON  OIL  QUALITY 

Shortage  of  Supply  and  Increase  of  Price  Reported 
Probable  Owing  to  Foreign  Exchange 
and  Frost  in  California 


By  W.  G.  Ungerer 
Ungerer  & Co.,  New  York 

A NY  discussion  of  lemon  oil  should  be  based 
1 *■  on  a full  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  that  influence  its  production,  quality,  and 
price. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  by  far  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  lemon  oil  comes  from  the  region  surround- 
ing Messina,  which  city  has  a just  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  center  of  the  lemon  industry. 
Some  lemon  oil  is  produced  in  the  more  northern 
districts  of  Italy,  and  production  has  been  at- 
tempted in  California.  With  regard  to  the  Cali- 
fornia oil,  however,  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  oil  produced  appears  to  be  some- 
what deficient  in  essential  constituents,  due  pos- 
sibly to  the  process  used,  since  the  “sponge”  method 
of  Sicily  is  inapplicable  under  American  labor 
conditions. 

Hand  expression  is  essential  if  high-grade  oil 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  in  the  most  important  pro- 
ducing districts  the  sponge  process  still  holds  full 
sway.  The  worker  with  three  strokes  of  a large 
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knife  removes  most  of  the  peel  from  the  lemon 
in  three  sections,  which  pass  to  another  worker, 
who  presses  out  the  oil  by  hand,  absorbing  it  in 
an  ordinary  bath  sponge,  which  gives  the  identify- 
ing name  to  the  process.  The  sponge,  when  satu- 
rated, is  squeezed  into  a container,  when  the  oil 
is  carefully  separated  from  the  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  always  present.  The  daily  produc- 
tion of  a worker  is  only  about  a pound  and  a half 
of  oil.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  as  a source 
for  citric  acid. 

A less  used  method,  producing  oil  of  approx- 
imately similar  quality,  is  the  “ecuelle”  process. 
The  details  vary,  but  the  process  essentially  con- 
sists in  puncturing  the  oil  cells  with  spikes  or 
small  knives  by  rotating  the  fruit  in  a container 
in  the  walls  of  which  the  spikes  are  set. 

Machines  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time, 
but  none  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
machine-pressed  oil  is  recognizably  inferior.  The 
same  is  true  of  distilled  oil,  the  market  for  which 
is  always  limited  except  for  stretching  high-grade 
oil.  While  fresh  its  aroma  and  flavor  appear 
unimpaired,  but  after  storage,  even  for  a short 
time,  it  develops  a pronounced  turpentine  odor 
which  is  very  apparent. 

Even  when  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
two  last  mentioned  grades,  as  every  user  of 
lemon  oil  who  desires  quality  must,  there  is  still 
possible  a considerable  “variation  in  flavor  value 
between  different  grades  of  hand-expressed  oil. 

Freshness  an  Important  Quality 

Taking  first  the  time  factor,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a freshly 
expressed  oil  is  of  better  quality  than  one  that 
has  been  stored  for  months  or  even  years.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  there  is  no  deterioration 
even  after  a term  of  years,  if  the  containers  are 
completely  filled  and  hermetically  sealed  and  if  no 
trace  of  water  is  left  in  the  oil.  However,  most 
users  believe  that  fresh  oil  is  preferable  for 
nearly  all  purposes.  Another  variation  of 
quality,  introduced  by  this  fact,  is  due  to  the 
occasional  practice  of  less  reliable  producers  of 
mixing  a proportion  of  old  crop  with  that  from 
the  most  recent  pressings. 

Still  greater  variation  in  quality  may  and  does 
come  from  the  selection  6f  the  fruit.  Producers 
who  value  an  established  reputation  are  careful 
to  select  clean,  firm  lemons,  ripe  but  not  overripe; 
but  it  is  not  in  reason  to  suppose  that  less  fastid- 
ious individuals  will  always  avoid  the  temptation 
to  make  use  of  inferior  fruit.  The  use  of  even 
a few  overripe  and  partly  spoiled  lemons  can  af- 
fect adversely  the  entire  lot  into  which  their  oil 
enters. 

Even  the  time  of  the  crop  is  not  without  its 
influence,  and  November  pressed  oil  is  usually 
regarded  as  superior  in  flavor  to  that  from  the 
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March  pressing,  even  though  the  citral  content 
may  be  somewhat  lower. 

Improper  care  of  the  sponges  may  easily  ruin 
an  otherwise  perfect  pressing.  If  these  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  overnight  without  careful  cleaning, 
they  develop  a pronounced  musty  odor  which  is 
readily  imparted  to  the  oil  pressed  during  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Failure  to  separate  completely  the 
acid  juice  likewise  is  seriously  deleterious  to  the 
oil ; which,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
this  juice,  especially  in  a warm  climate,  undergoes 
chemical  changes  which  injure  its  aroma  and 
flavor  and  lower  the  citral  content. 

These  factors  and  possibly  others  of  less  im- 
portance influence  the  quality  of  oil  lemon  and 
account  for  the  variations  noted  in  different  grades 
of  what  is  erroneously  referred  to  as  standard 
lemon  oil. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth,  there- 
fore, than  to  suppose  that  because  oil  lemon  is  a 
staple  product  it  should  be  bought  on  a price  and 
not  on  a quality  basis. 

The  points  that  have  been  brought  out  here  are 
chiefly  of  interest  to  the  buyer  only  as  they  assist 
him  to  recognize  the  differences  that  exist  in 
lemon  oils  and  enable  him  to  purchase  more  in- 
telligently. What  he  most  desires  is  to  be  enabled 
to  judge  the  quality  of  the  oils  offered  him  as 
accurately  as  possible. 

Chemical  Analyses  of  Little  Value 

Unfortunately  chemical  analyses,  upon  which 
many  naturally  like  to  depend,  are  of  only  limited 
value.  The  chief  importance  of  an  analysis  lies 
in  the  determination  of  the  citral  content,  which 
in  a high-grade  oil  may  vary  from  3.5%  to 
5.5%. 

That  this  information  is  of  value  is  unquestioned, 
but,  while  a high  percentage  of  citral  is  fre- 
quently a mark  of  a good  oil,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a lemon  oil  of  low  citral  content  may 
be  of  exceptional  flavoring  strength  and  quality, 
while  a sophisticated  oil  may  be  made  to  contain 
as  much  citral  as  is  desired.  Moreover,  analysis 
is  of  but  little  assistance  in  indicating  the  in- 
fluence of  the  various  factors  affecting  quality 
which  we  have  just  discussed. 

This  being  so,  the  buyer  must  fall  back  on  his 
own  experience  as  an  aromatician.  The  nose  and 
palate  tests,  at  which  the  analyst  and  purchasing 
agent  look  askance,  will  furnish  the  one  safe 
criterion.  Intimate  knowledge  and  years  of  ex- 
perience are  needed,  but  once  these  are  acquired 
the  buyer  is  enabled  to  judge  with  assurance  and 
to  detect  at  once  any  faults  that  may  exist  in  the 
oils  under  examination.  Yet.  after  all,  the  chief- 
est  certainty  of  satisfaction  lies  in  the  reputation 
of  the  producer,  backed  and  guaranteed  by  the 
reliability  of  the  supply  house. 

The  oil  that  attains  the  acme  of  perfection  can- 
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Up-To-Date  Fruit  Flavors 
That  Solve  the  Problem 

Of  special  interest,  where  absolutely  true  fruit  products 
are  required,  is  the  following  group: 

EXTRA  CONCENTRATED  TRUE  FRUIT 
AROMA  ESSENCES 

They  are  made  by  a special  process  of  distillation  and  condensation 
by  means  of  apparatus  particularly  designed  for  this  purpose.  They 
represent  the  true  flavor  of  the  ripe  fruit  in  such  concentration  as  has 
proved  to  be  best  suited  to  preserve  all  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  the 
natural  fruit.  No  artificial  coloring  matter  is  added  to  these  essences. 
We  claim  them  to  be  the  Standard  of  Perfection  for  true  fruit  flavors 
and  offer  a variety  of  seven  fruits. 


The  concentration  of  these  True  Fruit  Aroma  Essences  is  limited 
to  a certain  extent  and  where  an  exceptionally  high  concentration  of 
flavor  is  needed  our 

FRITZBRO-AROMES 

are  the  products  that  will  answer  this  requirement.  These  Fritzbro- 
Aromes,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  true  fruit  extraction,  produce 
such  surprisingly  natural  and  fine  effects  in  finished  goods  that  they 
are  ideal  -flavors  of  highest  concentration.  They  are  now  produced  in 
sixteen  different  flavors. 


The  following  group  of  concentrates  we  recommend  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Flousehold  Flavoring  Extracts,  which  will  contain  the  per- 
centage of  Ethers  and  Esters  demanded  by  the  latest  requirements  of 
the  Treasury  Department: 

FRITZBRO-SUPERAROMES 

These  uniformly  contain  44%  of  Ethers  and  Esters,  40%  of  alcohol. 

They  are  also  based  on  True  Fruit  extractions  of  highest  concentration 
and  are  water  soluble. 

With  these  three  lines  you  can  solve  any  problem  of  flavoring  food 
products  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  either  with  a warranted  True 
Fruit  Flavor  or  a highly  satisfactory  concentrated  flavor  of  True  Fruit 
Qualities. 

Samples,  working  suggestions  and  further  details  cheerfully  sup- 
plied upon  application. 

FRITZSCHE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

82-84  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  33-35  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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not  be  described  by  elaborate  specifications.  The 
best  description  is  as  follows: 

“A  carefully  selected  virgin  oil  manufactured 
from  perfectly  sound,  ripe  fruit  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  any  sort  for  any  purpose,  and  possess- 
ing the  full,  fresh  bouquet  of  well  matured  fruit.” 
Such  is  the  oil  that  the  conscientious  dealer 
provides  for  his  customers,  even  though  he  does 
so  at  great  effort  to  himself  and  in  the  face  of 
difficulties.  Such  an  oil  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  classification  with  the  ordinary  grades  of 
lemon  oil;  backed  as  they  are  by  no  particular 
guaranty  either  of  exporter  or  of  importer  and 
described  only  by  the  too  indefinite  term,  “Lemon 
Oil,  U.  S.  P.” 

Price  Advance  Probable 
Just  at  the  present  time  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers is  centered  upon  the  current  price  and 
prospects  for  lemon  oil.  There  has  been  an 
abrupt  change  in  market  conditions,  due  largely 
to  the  rise  in  foreign  exchange. 

Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  is 
the  destruction  of  the  California  lemon  crop  by 
frost.  While  no  mentionable  amount  of  lemon  oil 
is  produced  in  California,  the  failure  of  the  crop 
there  will  increase  the  demand  for  Messina  lemons 
and  raise  the  price  of  the  oil  obtained  from  them. 

The  bulk  of  the  lemon  oil  of  commerce  is  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  Messina,  with  other 
districts  of  Sicily  supplying  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder. That  the  industry  has  remained  so 
closely  centralized  is  due  to  the  fact  that  labor 
there  is  cheap,  and  labor  is  the  essential  factor 
in  the  production  of  lemon  oil. 

What  the  future  course  of  lemon  oil  will  be  it 
is  always  unsafe  to  predict,  but  there  is  little  risk 
in  making  the  assertion  that  no  product  will  ever 
sell  for  a long  period  below  its  cost  of  production. 

Deductions  as  to  the  future  course  of  lemon 
oil  may  be  drawn  from  this. 


FEATURING  MAPLE  FLAVOR 


New  Departure  of  Florome  Chemical  Corp.  Re- 
ported Making  “Heavy  Inroads  in  the  Busi- 
ness— Selling  Flavors  in  South  America 


'"THE  Florome  Chemical  Corp..  24-26  Wooster 
A St.,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  volatile  oils, 
aromatic  chemicals,  and  flavors,  is  featuring  a 
maple  flavor  which  is  the  result  of  much  ex- 
periment in  an.  effort  to  produce  a flavor  that  is 
"true  to  the  sap.”  Although  the  product  has  been 
on  the  market  a comparatively  short  time,  it  has 
been  exceptionally  well  received,  and  according 
to  H.  Techow,  president  of  the  company,  has  made 
heavy  inroads  into  the  maple-flavoring  business. 

This  concern  also  markets  a line  of  flavors 
under  the  trade  name  of  “Tru  Fruit”  which  are 
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being  used  successfully:,  bnth  her£..and_ Jn._South 
America.  : , - : 

Mr.  Techow  is  an  experienced  South  American 
trader,  and  William  Miller  and  M.  Selnick,  who 
are  connected  with  the  flavoring-extract  depart- 
ment of  the  company,  are  men  of  long  experience 
in  this  line.  Dr.  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus,  an  ex- 
perienced chemist,  is  technical  director  of  the 
company. 


TIN  FOR  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES 


It  All  Comes  from  Straits  Settlements,  Though 
Vast  Deposits  Have  Been  Found  in  Bolivia — 
None  Produced  in  United  States 

By  George  H.  Neidlinger 
President  Peerless  Tube  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

TIN  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  metals.  It 
* was  in  use  by  the  Phenicians,  and  was  used 
in  bronze,  which  is  known  to  have  been  made 
more  than  3,000  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
metals  that  have  an 
odor,  it  has  a very  high 
luster,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  only  metal 
that  does  not  tarnish  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  A 
collapsible  tube  made  10 
or  12  years  ago  is  just 
as  bright  today  as  when 
it  was  made. 

Tin  is  softer  than 
gold,  but  not  quite 
so  expensive — although 
during  the  .war  it  went 
George  H.  Neidlinger  from  27  cents  a pound 
to  more  than  $1.10.  Most  of  the  tin  supplied 
to  the  world  for  many  centuries  came  from 
the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  England.  There 
it  was  found  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  in 
China,  and  more  recently  vast  deposits  have  been 
discovered  in  Bolivia.  Many  people  think  the 
United  States  produces  most  of  the  tin  consumed 
here;  but  there  has  never  been  a ton  of  tin  pro- 
duced in  this  coimtry,  and  only  a few  scattering 
pounds  have  been  smelted  from-  tin  ore  found  in 
North  Carolina  and.  in  Alaska. 

The  tin  used  for  collapsible  tubes  comes  en- 
tirely from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  is  the 
purest  tin  known.  Most  people  think ‘collapsible 
tubes  are  made  of  lead  ; where -very  few  are  made 
of  this  metal,  and  it  is  never  used  for  toilet  prep- 
arations or  for  food  products. 

The  available  amount  of  tin  is  known  about  as 
accurately  as  a good  business  man  knows’ his  Stock 
of  merchandise.  The  tin  produced  by  Holland 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modem  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


S5  .H  .WIRZ,Ir|c 

__  CHESTER, PA. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CUFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Groping  in  the  Dark 

Time  was  when  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space  was  a “blind 
groping  in  the  dark.”  Advertis- 
ers had  no  means  of  checking  a 
publisher’s  statement  of  circula- 
tion. 

In  seven  years  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations  has  solved 
this  perplexing  problem.  By  a sys- 
tematic analysis  of  distribution 
and  methods,  this  organization  is 
able  to  supply  just  the  data  an 
advertiser  needs.  Space  buyers 
no  longer  find  it  necessary  to 
grope  in  the  dark. 

There  are  no  dark  spots  in  the 
TEA  & COFFEE  JOURNAL 
circulation.  Our  records  are 
audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 
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from  its  possession,  the  island  of  Banca  in  the 
Straits,  is  usually  sold  at  auction  two  pr  three 
times  a year,  and  when  the  war  began  an  auction 
that  was  to  take  place  on  Aug.  10  was  called  off. 
This  tin  appeared  in  visible-supply  statistics  for 
more  than  a year,  when  it  was  found  out  that 
Holland  had  been  feeding  the  metal  into  Germany 
in  return  for  a very  high  price,  and  England  im- 
mediately placed  an  embargo  on  the  metal. 

In  wartime  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
Chinese  tin  was  offered  in  this  country,  and  the 
brokers  and  metal  dealers  were  puzzled  as  to 
where  it  came  from.  It  was  discovered  that  many 
centuries  ago  the  Chinese  had  money  made  of  tin, 
which  was  of  so  little  value  that  it  took  a coolie 
cart  to  hold  enough  to  purchase  a dozen  eggs ; but 
the  high  price  of  tin  during  the  war  made  the 
metal  of  value  and  the  coolies  and  others  went 
throughout  the  country  gathering  up  this  old 
money,  which  had  been  used  meanwhile  for  foun- 
dations of  houses  and  thrown  away  the  same  as 
we  throw  coal-dust  away.  It  was  smelted  and 
appeared  through  the  trade  of  this  country  in 
large  volume. 

The  principal  uses  for  tin  are  known  to  most 
readers.  The  largest  use  is,  of  course,  tin  plate, 
and  yet  tin  plate  is  a coating  of  only  2%  tin  over 
a thin  sheet  of  steel.  The  next  largest  use  is 
solder,  which  is  made  50%  tin  and  50%  lead.  It 
is  used  largely  for  tinfoil,  for  sanitary  fixtures, 
church  bells,  bronze,  organ  pipes,  and  all  the 
wonderful  music  we  get  in  the  movies  comes 
through  the  tin  pipes  of  piano  players.  It  is 
used  largely  in  type,  bearings  for  machinery,  is 
the  means  used  for  adulterating  silk,  that  is,  silk 
is  loaded  with  tin,  and  one  of  the  growing  uses 
for  this  metal  is  in  the  manufacture  of  collapsible 
tubes. 


SHORTAGE  IN  MEXICAN  VANILLA 


Richard  Gomez  Reports  That  This  Year’s  Crop 
Will  Be  Only  One-Seventh  Normal,  Owing  to 
Low  Prices  and  High  Interest  Rates 


D ICHARD  GOMEZ  of  Gomez  & Sloan,  im- 
A X porters  of  vanilla  beans,  New  York,  has 
just  returned  from  the  vanilla-bean  district  in 


Mexico,  where  he  was  since  last  October.  He 
reports : 

“The  crop  when  cured  will  be  only  50,000  to  60,- 
000  pounds  of  whole  and  8,000  to  10,000  of  cuts,  as 
against  a normal  crop  of  350,000  whole  and  100,000 
cuts.  Due  to  continued  drought,  the  coming  crop 
will  also  be  short.  Quality  of  this  crop  is  good, 
lengths  averaging  eight  inches.  The  absence  of 
windfalls  insures  a cut  crop  of  unusual  quality  and 
sweet  flavor.  Ninety  percent  of  the  crop  has  al- 
ready been  bought  up  by  New  York  dealers  at  high 
figures.  We  have  made  offers  to  curers  at  $7.50 
f.  o.  b.  Papantla,  which  were  refused. 

“There  are  many  reasons  for  the  size  of  the 


crop  this  year,— 1.  Low  market  prices  for  the  1921 
crop  in  Mexico.  2.  High  interest  rat$s  (36%  to 
48%  a year)  on  money  in  Mexicp.  3.  Big  demand 
in  the  neighboring  oil  fields  for  farm  produce. 
4.  Three  years  of  unusually  dry  weather.  5, 
Heavy  export  duties  in  Mexico. 

“The  rise  in  value  of  vanillas  since  the  harvest 
of  December,  1920,  and  the  removal  of  the  export 
duties  have  encouraged  the  planting  of  more  vines 
this  year ; but  these  will  not  bear  before  December 
1924. 

“Stocks  in  New  York  are  the  shortest  for  this 
time  in  many  years,— hardly  20,000  pounds  whole 
and  6,000  cuts  among  all  dealers.  We  look  for 
$10  for  whole  and  $7.50  for  cuts  within  a very  short 
time.  Demand  is  fairly  good.  One  of  the  biggest 
extract  manufacturers  told  us  that  never  in  his 
history  had  he  sold  so  much  extract.  Subse- 
quently he  almost  cleared  out  our  stocks  at  a 
high  figure. 

So  far  our  predictions  have  all  been  verified, 
prices  having  gone  far  beyond  our  estimates.'’ 


FILLING  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES 


A Machine  with  One  Girl  Operator  Will  Turn  Out 
One  Every  Two  Seconds  and  Will  Run  In- 
definitely Under  the  Care  of  a Mere  Novice 


By  Harry  G.  Addison 
Arthur  Colton  Co.,  Detroit 

AS  an  argument  for  the  use  of  collapsible 
tubes  in  general,  convenience  to  the  user,  a 
clean,  sanitary  package,  and  freedom  from  break- 
age are  large  factors.  In  the  use  of  tubes  for 
non-alcoholic  flavoring  extracts,  these  arguments 
are  particularly  applicable. 

A large  number  of  products  cause  considerable 
difficulty  in  a mechanical  way  and  demand  special 
modifications  of  standard  tube-filling  machines, 
but  the  process  of  putting  non-alcoholic  flavoring 
extracts  into  collapsible  tubes  does  not  present 
any  difficulties  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the 
material,  and  the  use  of  automatic  machinery 
makes  the  cost  of  packaging  the  product  but  a 
small  fraction  of  a cent  a tube. 

A machine  of  the  type  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  used  by  most  manufacturers  of  these  products. 
This,  with  one  girl  operator,  will  give  a produc- 
tion of  30  tubes  a minute;  all  the  operator  has  to 
do  being  to  place  the  empty  tubes  into  the  re- 
ceptacles provided  and  remove  the  finished  tube, 
the  machine  filling  each  with  any  desired  quantity 
and  making  a double  turn  on  the  end  of  the 
tube.  On  the  machine  shown  tubes  from  a half- 
inch to  one  and  a half  inches’  diameter  and  two 
to  seven  inches  in  length  may  be  handled  with 
equal  facility. 

The  automatic  filling  machines  are  very  simple 
in  operation  and  adjustment,  and  will  run  day 
in  and  day  cut  without  any  attention  other  than 
occasional  cleaning  and  lubrication. 

How  the  Fillers  Operate 

The  material  to  be  filled  in  is  poured  into  the 
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Machine  Labeled  Extract  Bottles 

nr  HE  NEW  ERMOLD  LABELER  has 

A through  its  successful  operation  in  the 
labeling  of  panel  extract  bottles  or  round 
extract  bottles,  become  the  recognized 
standard  machine  for  the  extract  trade. 

This  machine  has  a lower  operating  up- 
keep cost  than  any  other  machine  of  the 
type  built,  is  strong  and  rigid  in  construc- 
tion, noiseless  in  operation  and  gives  per- 
fect results. 

Full  details  upon  request,  or  a set  of  sample  labeled  packages  will 
bring  our  proposition  by  return  mail. 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

World’s  largest  makers  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 
Hudson.  Gansevoort,  and  Thirteenth  Streets  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


FLOROME 
Maple  Flavor 

Unequalled  in  Flavor 
CONCENTRATED 

“TRUFRUT” 

Flavors 

Our  Specialty 

SAMPLES  AND  INTERESTING  PRICES' 
PROMPTLY  SUBMITTED 
UPON  REQUEST 

Florome  Chemical 
Corporation 

24-26  Wooster  Street,  New  York 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Consult  Classify  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Further  Information 
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container,  which,  on  the  machine  shown,  has  a 
capacity  of  eight  gallons.  The  filling  unit  is  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  machine  and  consists 
of  a three-way  valve  connected  to  a measuring 
cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  has  an  adjustable 
stroke.  This  adjustment  is  secured  by  regulating 
the  position  of  a crank  pin  to  or  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  driving  disk,  which  is  accurately  timed 
with  the  rotation  of  the  table  holding  the  tube, 
so  that  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  table  coin- 


A Collapsible  Filling  Machine 


cides  with  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  filling 
valve.  While  the  table  is  stationary,  one  tube 
is  "Tilled  and  while  it  is  bringing  another  tube  into 
position  the  measuring  cylinder  is  drawing  in 
material  for  the  next  tube. 

As  the  tubes  are  filled  they  pass  under  a closing 
head,  which  automatically  makes  a double  fold  on 
the  end.  The  use  of  a clip  on  the  end  of  the  tube 
is  desirable,  as  it  is  a sure  protection  against 
the  material  oozing  out,  and  should  the  package 
become  crushed  in  any  way  the  clip  insures  an 
absolutely  tight  seal,  and  it  also  adds  a pleasing 
finish  to  the  package.  The  cost  of  the  clips  is 
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very  small,  present  prices  ranging  from  50  cents 
to  $1  a thousand  for  the  various  sizes.  Of  course 
the  use  of  the  clips  entails  an  extra  operation. 
Automatic  machines  can  be  furnished  with  a clip- 
fastening attachment  or  small  clip-fastening  ma- 
chine may  be  purchased.  These  are  very  inex- 
pensive, and  there  is  practically  no  wear  or  up- 
keep. 

Hand  Filling  Machines 

In  addition  to  the  automatic  machine  described, 
various  devices  for  the  filling  and  closing  of  tubes 
by  hand  have  been  developed.  A hand-operated 
filler  having  essentially  the  same  working  parts  as 
the  filling  unit  on  the  automatic  machine,  and 
with  a tank  capacity  of  about  five  gallons,  a hand 
tube  closer  which  will  automatically  make  a tight, 
uniform,  double  fold  on  tubes,  and  a foot-treadle- 
operated  clip  fastener  constitute  complete  manu- 
ally operated  equipment. 

This  equipment,  with  three  operators,  one  to 
each  machine,  will  give  a production  of  15  to  20 
tubes  a minute.  By  the  use  of  the  automatic  com- 
bination machines  one  operator  is  eliminated. 

How  to  Clean  the  Appliances 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered when  contemplating  the  installation  of 
machinery  for  this  work  is  the  cleaning  of  the 
machine  when  changing  from  one  flavor  to  an- 
other. Most  machines  for  this  work  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  be  readily  cleaned.  The  one  shown 
in  the  illustration  lends  itself  particularly  well  to 
cleaning.  The  tank  is  removable  by  the  loosening 
of  one  nut ; loosening  one  set  screw  allows  the  re- 
moval of  the  piston;  and  loosening  one  shoulder 
screw  and  one  clamping  screw  allows  the  removal 
of  the  filling  valve  and  measuring  cylinder.  These 
are  all  the  parts  that  come  into  contact  with  the 
material  and  may  be  cleaned  readily  by  washing 
or  blowing  out  with  steam.  The  total  time  re- 
quired to  disassemble,  clean,  and  assemble  ready 
for  filling  again  is  a very  few  minutes. 

With  proper  care,  being  kept  clean  and  prop- 
erly lubricated,  high-grade  machines  of  this  type 
will  last  for  years,  and  only  at  very  long  intervals 
is  any  replacement  of  wearing  parts  necessary. 
No  more  than  ordinary  mechanical  ability  is  re- 
quired for  their  maintenance  or  replacement  of 
parts. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 

De  Chatillon,  perfumers  and  extracts,  has  been 
incorporated  in  New  York  with  $5,000  capital  by 
T.  J.  Lewis,  L.  H.  Kirk-Schr.eider,  and  F.  Delaney. 

A.  H.  Wirz,  Inc.,  has  opened  a New  York  office 
at  111  Broadway,  room  812,  telephone  Rector  0905. 

Samuel  F.  Williams,  flavoring  extracts,  has  been 
chartered  in  Delaware  with  $3,000,000  capital. 

The  Royalcross  Co.,  Brooklyn,  to  manufacture 
essences  and  extracts,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  by  A.  M.  Wilson  and  M.  Levine. 
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Protect  Ycurselves  — Order  Now! 
Acid-proof 

CARAMEL 

(Burnt  Sugar  Color) 


GELCD 


‘COLORS  THE  LEADING  BEVERAGES 
AND  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  NATION” 


Gelien  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Burnt  Sugar 

Coloring'  for  Over  Forty  Years 

Works  Sales  Office 

New  Durham,  N.  J.  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Flavoring  Extracts 
Under  Your  Label 
or  Burton’s 

When  you  buy  our  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, you  get  goods  of  proper 
standard  and  of  uniform  quality. 

We  have  been  making  extracts 
for  fifty  years  and  we  are  producing 
the  kind  that  will  make  satisfied  cus- 
tomers for  you,  and  give  you  a good 
profit. 

Prices  and  full  details  upon  request . 

W.  BURTON  & CO. 

366  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Adhesives  of  Quality 


TINNOL 

For  attaching  paper  labels  of  any 
weight  to  plain  or  lacquered  TIN. 
Will  not  rust  the  tin  nor  stain  the 
label.  No  sore  fingers. 

ARABOL  WHEAT  PASTE 
POWDER 

This  is  a wheat  product  that  will 
make  50%  more  paste  per  pound 
than  any  cold  water  paste  powder 
being  offered  to  the  trade  today  by 
ourselves  or  other  manufacturers. 
One  pound  makes  twelve  pounds  of 
paste  ready  for  use. 

LIQUID  PICK  UP  GLUES 

We  make  several  qualities  for  use 
on  different  machines  such  as  the 
World,  Knapp,  Morral  and  similar 
make  Can  Labelers. 

CARTON  SEALING  GLUES 

For  use  on  the  Pneumatic  Scale, 
Anderson,  National  and  similar 
make  carton  filling  and  sealing  ma- 
chines. 

ARABOL  EXPRESS  GLUE 

Comes  ready  for  use  as  we  ship  it 
for  the  labeling  and  shipping  room 
made  originally  for  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company. 


WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
OF  ANY  GUM,  GLUE  OR  PASTE 
THAT  YOU  MIGHT  BE  IN  THE 
MARKET  FOR  AT  THIS  TIME. 

The  Arabol  Manufacturing  Co. 

Executive  Offices 
100  William  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Office:  Plants: 

111  W.  Washington  St.  No.  1:  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Chicago  111.  No.  2:  Chicago.  III. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MODERN  FRUIT  FLAVORS 

Chemical  Problem  ot  isolating  True  Flavors 
Solved  and  Their  Use  Is  Growing  Rapidly — 
Perfect  Synthesis  Problems  Being  Answered 


By  F.  E.  Watermeyer 

President  Fri  jrsclie  Bros.,  New  York 

UNTIL  the  past  10  or  12  years  most  so-called 
fruit  flavors  were  mixtures  of  various  ethers 
and  amyls,  essential  oils  and  vegetable  tinctures. 
These  mixtures,  at  best,  were  poor  imitations  of 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  but  served  the  purpose 
fairly  well,  aided  by  their  great  strength  and 
relatively  low  cost. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Pure  Food  & Drugs 
Law  of  1906,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
gan an  earnest  campaign  against  imitations  in 
foods,  drinks,  drugs,  flavoring  extracts,  etc.  Di- 
rectly due  to  this  agitation  of  the  department  for 
pure  extracts,  American  chemists  began  the  study 
of  the  composition  of  the  flavor  complex  of  our 
native  fruits.  The  isolation  of  these  flavors  was 
difficult  on  account  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
fruit  needed  to  yield  a ponderable  measure  of 
liquid  flavor,  and  also  because  the  flavor  complex 
depends  for  its  characteristic  aroma  upon  almost 
infinitesimal  amounts  of  exceedingly  delicate  con- 
stituents which  are  easily  broken  down,  par- 
ticularly when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  heat. 

The  problem  was  successfully  solved  after  long 
and  costly  experiments,  and  today  we  have  avail- 
able the  following  true-fruit  aroma  essences,  ex- 
tracted directly  from  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit:  Black- 
berry, cherry,  grape,  peach,  pineapple,  raspberry, 
strawberry. 

These  essences  are  naturally  somewhat  limited 
in  concentration,  owing  to  their  delicate  nature; 
but  all  the  constituents  of  the  natural  flavor  can 
be  retained  in  a concentration  eight  times  that  of 
the  natural  fruit  juice.  This  strength  is  decidedly 
advantageous  on  account  of  saving  in  transporta- 
tion charges  and  the  ease  with  which  finished 
products  may  be  flavored  without  handling  large 
volumes  of  material. 

New  Flavors  Are  Popular 
The  use  of  flavors  of  this  type  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  they  are  now  widely  employed  for 
fountain  and  bottling  sirups,  cake  icings,  prepared 
puddings,  icecreams,  confectionery,  jelly  powders, 
and  household  flavoring  extracts.  For  fountain 
ard  bcttling  sirups  1 oz.  to  2 oz.  of  concentrated 
flavor  may  be  added  directly  to  the  sirup  without 
cutting  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated  true-fruit 
aroma  essences  contain  20%  to  25%  of  alcohol, 
sufficient  to  keep  them  sweet  and  wholesome  for 
years;  but  if  they  are  diluted  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  alcoholic  content  of  the  finished  product 
is  not  less  than  18%,  although  for  all  conditions 
it  really  should  be  somewhat  higher. 
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The  amount  of  the  concentrate  in  a gallon  of 
sirup  may  be  considerably  increased  if  desired, 
as  these  essences  are  so  mild  in  character  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  overflavor  with 
them.  For  icecreams  they  serve  splendidly, 
whether  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  fruit 
pulp.  For  jelly  powders  10  oz.  to  12  oz.  per 
100  lbs.  of  finished  powder  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults, although  up  to  16  oz.  may  be  employed  if 
an  exceptionally  strong  flavor  is  wanted.  For 
confectionery  purposes  they  are  limited  to  cream 
work  on  account  of  the  high  temperature  at  which 
flavors  are  added  to  hard  candies. 

There  is  a wide  field  for  strictly  true-fruit 
household  flavoring  extracts.  Such  extracts  are 
now  offered  by  several  nationally  known  manu- 
facturers, and  in  spite  of  their  naturally  greater 
cost  are  making  rapid  progress,  as  they  lend 
themselves  to  many  household  purposes  where 
the  ethereal  flavors  are  not  suitable. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  Permits  at 
Washington  in  some  cases  . has  sanctioned  the 
manufacture  of  true-fruit  household  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, providing  they  have  a concentration  equal 
to  four  times  that  of  the  corresponding  fruit  juice. 
Such  an  extract  would  result  from  mixing  four 
pints  of  true-fruit  aroma  essence  (eight  times 
concentrated)  with  four  pints  of  about  15% 
alcohol.  The  extract  will  be  improved  by  substi- 
tuting fruit  juice  for  part  of  the  15%  alcohol,  the 
fruit  juice  supplying  natural  color  and  also  add- 
ing body  to  the  flavor.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the 
finished  product  should  not  fall  below  18%. 

Quality  More  Important  Than  Cost 

The  public  is  genuinely  sensitive  to  quality  of 
flavor.  Since  the  cost  of  the  flavor  is  relatively 
unimportant,  whereas  its  quality  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  in  a beverage  or 
confection,  first  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  products  possessing  that  intangible  but  ever- 
present something  which  differentiates  the  flavor 
of  fresh  from  dried  or  preserved  fruits.  While 
the  flavor  of  the  latter  has  quite  as  much  body, 
there  is  generally  present  a slight  musty  aroma 
and  taste,  and  it  lacks  the  delicious  aroma  of 
the  fresh  fruit. 

If  the  manufacturer  can  do  with  a more  dilute 
product  at  less  cost,  he  will  best  attain  his  end 
by  purchasing  the  best-quality  essence  and  mixing 
it  with  such  proportions  of  the  corresponding 
fruit  juice  as  will  coincide  with  his  limit  in  cost 
and  strength. 

The  Intermediate  Flavors 

A discussion  of  this  kind  will  scarcely  be  com- 
plete without  some  references  to  those  flavor 
groups  intermediate  between  purely  ethereal  flavors 
on  the  one  hand  and  true-fruit  flavors  on  the 
other.  These  groups  are  formed  by  using  the 
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“The  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill” 


K-V-P  Pure  Waxed  Papers  and 
Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 

Solve  the 
Food-Wrapping 
Problems  of 
the  Producer 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Known  the  world  over,  as  a high  class,  dependable 
Mill  to  tie  to. 

✓ 


Here's 

One 

Thing 

Certain! 


^ou  can  expect  hi £h- 
Jrade  work  in  the  cartons 
we  make  for  you. 

In  oar  designs  especially 
we  succeed  m diving  a cer- 
tain value  additional  to  that 
of  material.  The  attract- 
iveness of  the  design  is 
a prime  essential  in  the 
sale  of  y oar  products. 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

2 211- 15 CHESTNUT  ST. 

ST.  LOUIS 


v 
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NON  ALCOHOLIC  FLAVORS 


Collapsible  Tubes  are  the  ideal  Containers 
PEERLESS  TUBES  are  all  their  name  indicates 

May  we  send  you  samples? 
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Arc  You  Well  Stocked 
With  Van  Duzcrs? 

Thousands  of  thrifty  house- 
wives come  in  your  store  who 
know  this  seal.  Our  adver- 
tising constantly  reminds 
them  to  ask  for 

VAN  DUZER’S 

Certified  Flavoring 

EXTRACTS 

They’ve  been  leaders  for  70  years,  attract  the 
best  trade  and  give  100%  satisfaction. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  — New  York,  N.  Y. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 
M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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true  fruits  as  a base  and  providing  the  necessary 
strength  by  judicious  applications  of  essential  oils, 
vegetable  tinctures,  etc.  One  well  known  group 
produced  by  a leading  manufacturer  contains  the 
following  flavors : Apple,  banana,  blackberry,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  grape,  loganberry,  peach,  pear, 
pineapple,  raspberry,  strawberry,  sweet  cherry, 
wild  cherry. 

The  percentage  of  true-fruit  extractive  present 
varies  in  each  flavor,  ranging  as  low  as  33%  and 
as  high  as  98%.  Flavors  of  this  type  combine  the 
double  advantage  of  great  strength  and  surprising 
likeness  to  the  genuine  fruit  flavor.  They  are 
water  soluble  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  may  be 
used  for  all  purposes  where  greater  concentration 
is  desirable. 

Still  another  type  of  flavor  is  found  in  the 
market,  also  consisting  of  a combination  of  true- 
fruit  base  with  added  material  in  the  form  of 
essential  oils  and  vegetable  tinctures,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  house- 
hold flavoring  extracts  for  resale  (the  ester  con- 
tent is  expressed  as  44%).  About  6 oz.  of  any 
one  of  these  flavors  dissolved  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  alcohol,  water,  and  glycerin  to  make 
one  gallon  volume  would  provide  an  extract  con- 
taining slightly  more  than  the  2%  standard  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  Permits.  On  account 
of  the  added  flavor  in  both  this  and  the  group 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  flavors 
of  this  type  must  be  labeled  and  sold  as  “imita- 
tion," although  there  is  present  a large  per- 
centage of  extractive  matter  from  the  fruit. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  there  remains 
still  much  to  be  learned  about  the  constituents 
of  the  flavor  found  in  our  native  fruits.  Since 
the  isolation  of  amyl  acetate  from  ripe  bananas 
successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Clemens  Kleber 
some  years  ago,  there  has  been  ever  increasing 
interest  shown  in  this  line  of  endeavor.  The 
experiments  now  being  conducted  by  Drs.  Powers 
and  Chestnut  at  Washington  are  of  immense 
value  to  the  industry,  and  it  is  entirely  conceiv- 
able that  at  a not  too  distant  date  perfect  syn- 
thesis of  the  fruit  flavors  will  be  accomplished 
by  our  American  chemists ; for  in  this  par- 
ticular field  American  chemistry  leads. 


FLAVORING-EXTRACT  PATENTS  t 
B.  H.  Smith  and  J.  R.  Eoff  Jr.  were  granted 
U.  S.  Patent  1,384,680  for  the  preparation  of 
flavoring  extracts  by  dissolving  flavoring  materials 
such  as  orange  oil,  lemon  oil,  or  vanilla  extract 
in  higher  alcohols,  as  isopropyl  alcohol. 

They  were  also  issued  U.  S.  Patent  1.384,681 
for  the  use  of  glycols  as  vehicles  for  flavoring 
extracts,  as  for  instance  ethlene  or  propylene 
glycol. — Trigg, 
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INDIVIDUALITY  OF ..CONTAINLT^ ... 

Use  of  the  Wrong  Type  of  Bottle' Would  Destroy 
Confidence  in  the  Contents — Packaged 
Goods  Convey  Quality  Guaranty 

By  James  Morrison 

Owens  Bottle  Co.,  Toledo 

IT  is  simply  repeating  what  has  been  so  often 

said  that  this  is  a Package  Age.  The  trend 
in  this  direction  increases  apparently  unabated. 
Every  commodity,  especially  foods,  capable  of 
being  packaged  is  being  offered  the  public  in 
some  form  of  container. 

There  is  sound  economic  reason  for  this.  Pack- 
aged goods  bearing  the  name  of  the  producer  are 
sponsored  as  to  quality.  The  good  name  of  the 
maker  is  wrapped  up  in  every  package,  and  the 
future  standing  of  that  name  is  unseparably  as- 
sociated with  it.  Responsibility  for  failure  to 
measure  up  to  a high  standard  cannot  be  escaped. 
Packaged  goods  convey  a guaranty  that  they  are 
not  only  up  to  a determined  standard,  but  also 
that  that  standard  will  be  maintained. 

Competition  forces  packaged  goods  to  higher- 
quality  standards,  and  bulk  goods  to  lower  prices 
with  a sacrifice  of  quality.  In  other  words,  com- 
petition in  packaged  goods  is  mainly  based  on 
quality  and  only  in  a minor  degree  on  price,  while 
in  the  case  of  bulk  goods  the  major  competition 
is  price  and  the  minor  is  quality. 

Packaged  goods  have  the  widest  range  of  dis- 
tribution, thereby  serving  a larger  part  of  the 
public  from  a central  point  and  are  produced 
when  the  particular  commodity  is  plentiful  and 
low-priced.  Careful  selection  for  packaging  is  a 
necessity,  not  a choice.  Economy  is  effected  by 
the  removal  of  low  qualities  at  the  source,  and 
labor,  time,  and  money  are  conserved,  as  well  as 
conserving  and  keeping  together  the  low  quality 
for  such  use  as  it  is  suited  to,  instead  of  sending 
it  broadcast  to  become  a more  or  less  loss  in  itself 
and  to  deteriorate  the  high-quality  product  with 
which  it  would  be  in  contact. 

Glass  packages  are,  where  they  can  be  used,  the 
“container  supreme."  Glass,  by  reason  of  its 
many  wonderful  properties,  especially  ductility 
when  in  the  heated,  semifluid  state,  lends  itself  to 
shaping  into  many  forms,  almost  without  limit. 
Of  all  the  materials  of  which  containers  are 
made,  glass  is  unique  in  this  regard  as  well  as 
being  unique  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the 
contents  are  visible  to  the  purchaser.  “See  what 
you  buy”  as  a slogan  can  be  applied  to  packaged 
goods  only  when  in  glass  containers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  make  a 
case  for  the  glass  container, — its  many  advan- 
tages are  well  known  and  self  evident,— but  to 
point  out  an  error  quite  often  made  and  with  dire 
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FOR  TEA 


A specially  designed  Tindeco 
package  tells  the  customer  “on 
sight”  the  complete  story  behind 
your  coffee  and  tea.  It  suggests  a 
rich  aroma,  perfect  taste  ana  high- 
est standards.  The  result  is  big 
sales  to  the  class  of  trade  that 
keeps  your  dealers  happy.  Tell  us 
about  your  product  and  we’ll 
submit  a package  design  that 
will  keep  it  stepping  off  the 
dealers’  shelves. 

THE  TIN  DECORATING  COMPANY  OF  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

i The  Largest  Metal  Decorating  Plant  In  The  World) 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

T1MDICO 

Tjecoratcd  ^ 7m  rPachagc? ' * ® 

469  fifth  Ave.,  1616  N.  Am.  Bldg . 40  Court  St.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  Boston,  Mass, 

c/o  Crandall  Pack.  Co.  727  Unio-ri  League  Bldg.  Henry  Bldg., 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash. 


p : X _ L ; ALL  FIBER  CANS 

is.iicnies  tin  top  and  bottom  cans 


Th«  idea1  container  in.  place  of  expensive  tin  cans.  RITCHIE’S  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
Ana  all  dry  foods. 


414  SO.  GREEN  ST 


Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 

W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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results.  Of  all  glass  containers,  the  one  in  most 
common  use  is  the  bottle,  the  snapes,  sizes,  and 
styles  of  which  are  almost  without  end.  In  select- 
ing a bottle  for  a product,  keep  in  mind  that  bot- 
tles have  characteristics  with  respect  to  shape, 
style,  or  size,  suggestive  of  their  use  or  contents.  A 
decision  leaving  out  of  consideration  this  fact 
may  lead  to  failure  or  to  a long,  difficult,  and 
expensive,  uphill  pull. 

Catsup  has  been  for  so  long  a time  put  into 
bottles  of  such  a more  or  less  common  design  that 
the  bottle  itself  is  suggestive  of  catsup.  An 
empty  catsup  bottle  suggests  catsup.  One  need 
not  be  close  enough  to  read  the  label  to  know 
that  a certain  bottle  on  the  shelf  contains  catsup. 
One  might  be  riding  in  an  automobile  or  train  and 
pass  a -billboard  at  30  or  more  miles  an  hour  and 
get  nothing  more  than  a glimpse  of  the  name  and 
picture  of  a bottle,  but  if  the  latter  were  of  cor- 
rect shape  for  catsup,  that  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary.  The  characteristic  shape  of 
the  catsup  bottle  would  carry  the  whole  story  in 
an  instant. 

A catsup  equal  to  the  best  made,  if  contained 
in  a pint  jar,  would  still  be  catsup  equal  to  the 
best,  but  it  would  labor  under  a heavy  handicap 
in  the  race  to  the  consumer. 

Druggists’  prescription  bottles  have  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  which  are  well  known.  If  a 
physician’s  prescription  compounded  by  a drug- 
gist were  put  into  a catsup  bottle,  it  would  still 
be  just  as  good,  just  as  potent,  as  if  it  were  in 
the  standard  prescription  bottle,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  patient  would  benefit.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  effect  would  be  otherwise,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  associate  a medicine  with  a 
catsup  bottle.  The  patient’s  mental  processes 
would  not  properly  react  in  these  circumstances. 

Lemon,  vanilla,  and  various  flavoring  extracts 
have  been  for  many  years  contained  in  bottles  of 
more  or  less  common  design, — flat,  oblong-shaped, 
generally  with  but  quite  often  without  panels ; 
but,  whether  panels  appear  or  not,  the  shapes  used 
are  almost  without  exception  tall  and  oblong.  Un- 
doubtedly flavoring  extracts  could  be  contained  in 
round  or  square  bottles  or  bottles  of  other  shape, 
and  have  some  demand ; but,  if  so  contained,  they 
would  labor  under  a severe  handicap  to  start  with, 
and  probably  be  lost  on  the  shelves  alongside  their 
more  appropriately  dressed  competitors. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  producer  follow 
slavishly  the  “calf  path”  in  selecting  a style  of 
bottle  to  be  used.  The  range  within  which  one 
can  choose  and  still  keep  the  container  where  it 
will  suggest  the  contents  is  large  and  gives  ample 
room  for  the  expression  of  individuality  without 
venturing  so  far  that  the  container  will  be  sug- 
gestive of  something  foreign  to  what  it  holds. 


CERTIFIED  COLORS  IN  FOOD 


Ten  Basic  Tints  and  Unnumbered  Blends  Worked 
Out  by  Government  Chemists  Bring  Every 
Conceivable  Shade  into  Manutacture 


By  H.  Gardner  McKerrow 
National  Aniline  & Chemical  Co.,  New  York 
IT  is  obvious  that  no  scientific  method  of  control- 
I ling  the  purity  of  food  products  could  go  very 
far  without  bringing  a realization  that  these  ques- 
tions are  intimately  associated  with  the  problems 
of  chemistry,  and,  apart  from  the  modern  scien- 
tific analysis  of  the  theory  of  diet,  involving  a 
recognition  of  the  values  of  proteids,  carbohy- 
drates, and  vitamines,  there  is  also  needful  a 
chemical  appreciation  of  those  methods  of  adul- 
teration which  are  harmful  to  human  health  and 
life. 

Among  the  many  aspects  in  which  these  new 
teachings  find  their  expression  is  that  of  the  use 
of  color  in  food.  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  there  is  a mental  as  well  as  physical  value 
to  be  derived  from  a correct  estimation  of  the 
value  of  color  as  a guiding  principal  in  nutrition, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  an  article  of  food  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  its  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

In  the  older  days,  when  life  was  conducted  on 
principles  of  domestic  simplicity,  the  housewife 
had  home-made  methods  of  coloring  the  foods 
she  prepared,  and  these  were  largely  based  on 
colors  extracted  from  vegetable  products.  Spin- 
ach, beets,  carrots,  were  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
and  there  was  early  appreciation  that  the  tasty 
coloring  of  a dish  added  greatly  to  its  value  as  an 
attractive  comestible.  Some  of  these  vegetable 
extracts  contained  elements  of  danger,  however, 
and  there  was  no  scientific  method  of  controlling 
their  use. 

The  scientific  research  conducted  by  government 
chemists  in  the  preparation  of  the  Pure  Food 
Act  led  to  an  appreciation  of  coal  tar — that 
wonder-working  product  from  Nature’s  treasury, 
from  which  dyes,  drugs,  perfumes,  explosives, 
and  many  other  things  are  obtained — as  providing 
harmless  colors  which,  used  in  concentrated  form, 
could  be  employed  with  perfect  safety  in  the  prep- 
aration of  food. 

The  Ten  Basic  Colors 

The  only  important  necessity  was  that  these  col- 
ors should  be  absolutely  harmless.  After  inten- 
sive research,  a list  of  10  such  basic  colors  was 
designated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry as  being  pure,  and  this  certification  was 
made  only  after  the  most  intimate  investigation 
had  disclosed  the  fact  that  at  no  stage  in  their 
manufacture  was  any  deleterious  or  poisonous 
factor  brought  into  use.  These  10  colors  were 
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Composite  cans,  by  long  continued  use, 
have  been  proven  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory containers  for  cotfee,  cocoa,  teas, 
spices,  and  many  other  products.  Our 
containers  are  rigid  and  substantial. 
We  make  them  moisture  proof,  grease 
proof,  and  air  tight  if  desired.  When 
labelled  they  look  exactly  like  all  tin 
containers. 


Highest  Quality  — Prompt  Delivery 
Reasonable  Prices 


STANWOOD  CONTAINKR  CORPORATION 


ECONOMY  IN  PACKING 


We  Are  Offering 


Fibre  and  Composite  Cans 

WHICH  SURPASS  METAL 


The  Difference  in  Price  Belongs  to  You  — Save  It! 

FIBRE  CAN  CORPORATION 

4241  OGDEN  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROUND  AND  IRREGU1 AR  SHAPES  FOR  COFFEE,  SPICE  AND 

ALL  DRY  PRODUCTS 
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therefore  authorized  for  use  .in  the  preparation 
of  foodstuffs  under  the  general  name  of  certified 
food  colors,  and  are  classified  as  primary  shades. 

The  range  of  shades  yielded  by  these  colors, 
however,  is  necessarily  limited,  and  there  are 
many  directions  in  the  production  of  food 
where  they  should  not  be  used  for  this  reason. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  by  a process  of  blend- 
ing the  primary  shades,  to  procure  a much  larger 
and  more  varied  assortment  of  colors,  known  as 
secondary  shades,  and  today  it  is  possible  to  get 
almost  any  tint  that  is  desired  by  the  use  of 
primary  or  secondary  certified  food  colors. 

This  has  become  so  widely  recognized  that  the 
ancient  prejudice  against  the  use  of  artificial  col- 
oring matter  in  the  preparation  of  food  has  been 
eliminated,  and  manufacturers  of  cakes,  candies, 
icecream,  beverages,  extracts,  and  many  other 
branches  of  food  production  are  now  using  these 
guaranteed  pure  colors  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  attractive  appearance  to  their  products  with- 
out which  much  of  their  value  would  be  lost. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  color  should  not 
be  used,  provided  it  is  pure,  than  that  flavoring 
should  not  be  used,  and  under  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment this  situation  has  now  been  reduced  to 
a condition  of  scientific  exactitude  which  enables 
every  manufacturer  to  employ  these  developments 
of  chemical  science  in  absolute  security  and  con- 


fidence. 

The  List  of  Tints 

As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  coloring  me- 
diums now  available  to  the  manufacturer  of  food- 


stuffs, the  following  list  will  be  of  interest: 
Permitted  Primary  or  Basic  Colors 


Amaranth  107 
Ponceau  3R  56 
Tartrazine  94 
Orange  I 85 
Naphthol  Yellow  S4 
Erythrosine  517 

Permitted 
Bordorine  (American 

Beauty  shade) 
Kerine  (light  red) 

Rubaline  (currant  shade) 
Benga  (cherry  shade) 

Rosea  (rose  pink) 

Myrtine  (pistachio  shade) 
Celetine  (bright  blue) 

Noka  (chocolate  shade) 

Nutta  (nut  shade) 

Sitro  (lemon  shade) 

Yolcone  (egg  shade) 

Ceyelene  (raspberry  shade) 
Rajah  (peach  shade) 


Sodium  Indigo  Disulpho- 
nate  692 

Light  Green  SF  Yellowish 
435 

Yellow  AB 
Yellow  OB 
Blends 

Suita  (strawberry  shade) 
Vinta  (wine  shade) 

Carnata  (carnation  pink) 
Minta  (leaf  shade) 

Saffira  (deep  blue) 

Rana  (coffee  shade) 
Jonquiline  (cream  shade) 
Mongcla  (egg  shade) 

Soloba  (dark  yellow) 

Burno  (reddish  orange) 
Concora  (royal  grape  shade) 
Toki  (yellow  orange) 
Perigee  (grape  shade) 
Plumna  (plum  shade) 


It  will  be~seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is 
practically  every  imaginable  shade  required  for 
use,  either  in  the  production  of  high-grade  con- 
fectionery or  in  any  of  the  other  foodstuff  re- 
quirements, of  a strength  and  purity  that  has  all 
the  force  behind  it  of  the  government  guaranty. 


PRIVATE-LABEL  EXTRACTS 
W.  Burton  & Co.,  366  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
who  have  been  making  flavoring  extracts  for  50 


years,  are  now  featuring  private-label  goods  in 
addition  to  Burton’s  brand.  The  firm  is  producing 
extracts  for  several  of  the  large  chain  grocers, 
also  house-to-house  coffee  dealers.  E.  Hornbeck, 
who  has  been  in  the  extract  line  for  30  years, 
is  head  of  the  company. 


BREEDING  THE  TEA  PLANT 
C.  P.  Cohen  Stuart  (Z.  Pflanzenzucht.,  7,  157- 
204)  found  that  some  correlation  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  size  of  tea-leaf  tip  and  its  tannin  con- 
tent. At  least,  only  races  with  a tip  over  9 mm. 
contain  more  than  15%  tannin. — Trigg. 


COCOA  MAKING  IN  ARGENTINA 


Fifteen  Factories  Turn  Out  2,500,000  Pounds  a 
Month — One  Plant  with  85  Distributing 
Brands  Almost  Has  a Monopoly 

By  George  S.  Brady 

United  States  Trade  Commissioner 
' I 'HERE  are  some  15  factories  in  Argentina 
* manufacturing  chocolate,  the  principal  ones 
located  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  a still  larger  num- 
ber of  factories  and  “confiterias”  (candy  kitchens) 
that  manufacture  chocolate  bonbons,  purchasing 
the  cake  chocolate  from  the  chocolate  factories 
or  importing  it  from  Europe. 

As  no  detailed  factory  census  has  ever  been 
taken  in  Argentina,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  exact  production;  but,  judging  from  the  fig- 
ures obtained  from  the  largest  factories,  the  total 
production  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  is  about  2,500,- 
000  pounds  a month.  This  product  is  practically 
all  consumed  locally,  though  some  is  exported  to 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

Cocoa  bean  is  imported  from  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  small  amount  of 
cake  chocolate  imported  comes  mostly  from 
France.  The  principal  factories  are  equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  both  American  and  European. 
The  largest  factory  specializing  in  chocolate  has 
1,200  employees  and  produces  from  65,000  to  75,000 
pounds  of  chocolate  daily,  with  a like  production 
of  coffee.  This  factory  makes  its  own  cardboard 
and  tin-plate  containers.  It  has  85  distributing 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  besides  regu- 
larly assigned  street  and  theater  venders. 

Most  of  the  chocolate  is  sold  in  5-centavo 
(about  2 cents  United  States  currency)  packages 
of  milk  chocolate,  called  “chocolatines.”  These 
packages  weigh  12  grams  and  are  carefully 
wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  paper.  The  factory  re- 
ferred to  has  produced  as  high  as  350,000  “choco- 
latines” in  a day.  Another  size  of  importance  is 
the  14 -kilo  (about  y2  pound)  cake  of  sweet  choco- 
late, used  both  for  eating  and._for  preparing 
beverages..  ^ 
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MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  AV.  Ontario  Street 


CHICAGO 


ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TOMORROW 


Millet  Fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Coffee , Tea  and  Dry  Products 

Moisture  Proof  Parchment  Lined 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
900  Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
80  South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


COLUMBIA  CAN  CO. 

TIN  CANS 

Madison  Street  from  First  to  Second  Street  ST.  LOUIS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

q A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributers  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

f I 

. (||  , - - ...n....n.n.....m......„.«a 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ESKIMO  PIE 


Latest  Confection  Craze  Brings  Jump  of  More 
Than  50%  in  New  York  Price  of  Cacao 
Beans  and  Stimulates  Export  Trade 

THE  following  analysis  of  Eskimo  Pie  and  its 
effect  on  the  market  of  cacao  beans  has  been 
prepared  by  one  of  the  specialists  of  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co. : 

“Millions  of  sweet-toothed  Americans,  while 
eating  the  latest  popular  confection,  Eskimo  Pie, 
probably  never  realize  that  they  are  thereby 
stimulating  export  trade ; but  that  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing,  for  the  following  reasons : 

“Eskimo  Pie  is  a small  brick  of  icecream 
covered  with  chocolate.  _ It  is  prepared  in  factories 
where  the  temperature  is  low,  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
packed  in  ice,  and  shipped  all  over  the  country. 
It  made  its  first  inroads  upon  the  affections  of 
this,  the  greatest  candy-consuming  country  of  the 
world,  about  90  days  ago. 

“At  that  time  the  cacao-bean  market  was  sadly 
depressed.  Foreign  countries,  such  as  Ecuador, 
Santo  Domingo,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Brazil, 
and  Trinidad,  which  in  no  small  degree  depended 
on  their  export  of  cacao  beans  from  which  are 
manufactured  cocoa  powder,  cocoa  butter,  and 
chocolate,  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,— there  was  little  or 
no  profit  in  their  crop.  Consequently  their  pur- 
chasing power  dwindled  and  they  were  but  small 
buyers  of  American  manufactured  merchandise. 

“The  craze  for  Eskimo  Pie  in  the  United  States 
tremendously  helped  to  revive  the  entire  cocoa 
market.  Other  factors  contributed,  including  some 
crop  shortage;  but  the  millions  of  little  chocolate- 
covered  icecream  bars,  so  delicious  to  the  palate 
and  so  easy  to  eat  with  the  fingers,  gave  the  mar- 
ket its  big  lift,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
average  prices  per  pound  of  the  different  varieties 
of  cocoa  beans  on  the  New  York  market  in  No- 
vember-December,  1921,  as  compared  with  the 
middle  of  February,  1922 : 

Nov.-Dee.,  Feb.  15, 
1921  1922 

Guayaquil  (Ecuador) 8J4c  12^0 

Sanchez  (Santo  Domingo) 7c  lQtyc 

Acera  (Africa)  7c  10j4c 

Bahia  (Brazil)  7lA c 10&c 

Trinidad  (B.  W.  I.) 7c  12,J4c 

“The  improvement  in  the  market  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  improvement  in  export,  which 
makes  the  currency  of  the  producing  countries 
command  a greater  value  in  American  dollars. 
For  instance,  in  December  it  required  4.15  Ecua- 
dorian sucres  to  purchase  one  United  States 
dollar’s  worth  of  American  merchandise,  but  on 
Feb.  16,  3.90  sucres  sufficed.  This  was  an  en- 


couragement for  Ecuadorian  purchase  of  American 
merchandise.  While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate 
the  full  extent  of  this  revival,  it  is  plain  that  the 
cocoa-producing  countries  have  been  put  on  a 
greatly  improved  basis  within  three  months. 

“The  people  of  no  other  country  can  at  present 
be  expected  so  to  increase  their  consumption  of 
confections  as  to  offer  a comparable  demand. 
All  of  this  shows  what  the  immense  consuming 
power  of  the  United  States  means  to  international 
commerce.  A slight  variation  in  the  habits  or 
tastes  of  the  American  people  may  turn  scales 
between  depression  and  prosperity  in  those  coun- 
tries producing  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  not 
grown  here  in  sufficient  abundance  for  our  needs. 

“Eskimo  Pie  demonstrates  how  American  export 
trade  is  dependent  upon  a fair  and  profitable  price 
for  the  products  of  our  overseas  markets.  They 
went  dead  last  year  precisely  in  the  degree  that 
the  prices  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
declined  toward  or  below  the  cost  of  production. 
They  are  coming  back  exactly  in  the  degree  that 
their  crops  of  1921  are  showing  a profit  to  the 
producer  above  expenses.” 


FREE-COCOA  SALES  CAMPAIGN 

Fry  & Sons  of  London  Send  Kitchen  Vans  Through 
English  Small  Towns,  Which  Make  Cocoa 
Enroute  and  Give  It  to  the  Crowds 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Feb.  10,  1922. 

r I 1 O stimulate  the  sales  of  their  breakfast  cocoa, 
* J.  S.  Fry  & Sons,  London  and  Bristol,  have 
organized  an  auto  tour  of  Britain,  during  which 
women  demonstrators  in  uniform  will  make  break- 
fast cocoa  in  the  traveling  motor  kitchens  and , 
distribute  it  at  various  points  on  the  road.  The 
firm  was  established  in  1728  and  supplies  choco- 
late and  cocoa  products  to  the  British  royal  family 
and  several  courts  of  Europe. 

Two  cars  already  are  operating  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  cities  and  smaller  rural  towns.  The  vans 
are  painted  a striking  orange  color.  One  body 
is  mounted  on  a Fiat  F2,  15.9  h.  p.  chassis;  the 
other  is  carried  by  a Buick,  1920  27.3  h.  p. 
“long”  chassis.  Each  van  is  in  charge  of  two 
women  demonstrators  in  the  cocoa-house  colors. 

The  front  of  the  traveling  kitchens  is  in  an 
inclosed  coupe,  weatherproof,  comfortable,  and 
warm.  In  the  rear  is  the  kitchen,  the  two  sides 
and  back  of  which  can  be  thrown  open.  The  walls 
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are  lined  with  white  zinc  tiling.  All  woodwork 
is  enameled  white.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
black  and  white  squared  linoleum. 

For  the  actual  making  of  the  cocoa  an  oil  stove 


A Travelling  Cocoa  Kitchfn 


is  used  and  a kitchen  cabinet  demonstrates  the  _ 
efficiency  of  a modern  labor-saving  contrivance. 
In  every  suburb  and  market  center  of  the  smaller 
towns  these  traveling  kitchens  stop.  Cocoa  is 
made  and  handed  to  the  crowds— Brooks. 


COLOMBIA’S  CACAO  INDUSTRY 


Too  Slow  and  Delicate  to  Suit  the  Natives,  Though 
Demand  for  Chocolate  Is  Growing — Every 
Town  Has  a Chocolate  Factory 

By  P.  L.  Hill 

United  States  Trade  Commissioner 
/'"''ACAO  is  little  cultivated  in  Colombia.  The 
^ Colombians  do  not  care  much  for  this  crop, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  begin  to  pro- 
duce until  the  sixth  or  eighth  year  from  the  time  of 
setting  out  the  trees  and  the  plan  requires  from 
10  to  12  years  to  reach  full-bearing  maturity.  The 
cacao  is  rather  delicate,  and  requires  more  care 
than  the  average  native  is  willing  to  bestow  upon 
it. 

The  cacao  plant  flourishes  in  the  second  agri- 
cultural zone  of  Colombia ; that  is,  in  the  low  hills 
and  interior  valleys  at  elevations  of  2,000  to  5,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  general,  it  is  grown  in 
nearly  every  region  of  the  country;  but  in  com- 
parison with  coffee  or  sugar  cane  the  industry  is 
little  developed.  More  attention  lias  been  paid  to 
cacao  in  the  region  around  Ocana  than  elsewhere, 
with  the  exception  of  Cauca  Valley;  but  in  the 
Ocana  region  planters  have  suffered  in  the  past 
from  depredation  of  the  Motillones  Indians  and 
banditti  from  the  Venezuelan  border,  and  the  out- 
lying plantations  have  been  practically  abandoned. 
The  industry  is  also  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  roads  and  easy  means  of  transportation  to 
the  Magdalena  River  for  exporting. 


Demand  for  Chocolate  Growing 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  chocolate  in 
Colombia,  and  the  domestic  supply  of  the  cocoa 
bean  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the  demand  in 
many  places;  Medellin  and  Bogota,  for  example. 
Small  amounts  of  cacao  are  exported  simply  be- 
cause in  some  places  it  is  easier  to  export  via 
Buenaventura,  or  Barranquilla  than  it  is  to  ship  to 
Bogota  or  Medellin  over  the  mountains  with  a 
high  pack-mule  freight  rate,  or  up  the  river,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  are  chocolate  factories  in 
almost  every  town  of  any  size  in  Colombia,  and 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  domestic  industries. 

The  five  chocolate  factories  of  Bogota  cater  only 
to  the  local  demand,  since  nearly  every  town  has 
its  own  chocolate  factory.  Chocolate  roasting  and 
cleaning  machinery  is  made  in  Medellin.  The 
larger  factories  make  various  candies  and  bon- 
bons of  good  quality,  which  are  replacing  the  im- 
ported articles.  Good  domestic  chocolate  candy 
retails  for  80  cents  a pound  of  500  grams,  whereas 
the  imported  article  has  to  be  sold  for  a least 
twice  that  price.  Chocolate  is  used  extensively 
as  a beverage  throughout  Colombia,  and  especially 
in  Bogota.  The  retail  price  of  the  local  product 
is  only  about  42  cents  a pound  of  500  grams. 

The  production  of  cacao  is  much  better  developed 
in  Ecuador,  whence  several  cargoes  were  shipped 
to  Colombia  via  the  Panama  Canal  in  1919;  this 
movement  being  caused  by  the  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  cacao  in  Ecuador  during  the  war  and 
the  high  prices  offering  in  Colombia  at  the  time. 

Next  to  the  Ocana  region  -the  Magdalena  and 
Cauca  Valleys  produce  the  most  cacao. 

Trees  are  planted  about  270  to  the  acre,  and  12 
cents’  net  profit  a tree  per  year  may  be  reckoned 
on  if  the  trees  are  well  looked  after,  year  in  and 
year  out.  There  is  little  work  in  harvesting,  as 
not  much  labor  is  required,  and  no  machinery  of 
any  kind  is  needed  for  cleaning,  etc.  When  land 
intended  for  cacao  is  cleared,  the  larger  trees  of 
the  jungle  are  left,  particularly  those  known  as 
“madre  de  cacao,”  which  forms  a shade  for  the 
delicate  and  much  smaller  cacao  trees. 

The  Cacao  Districts 

The  Chiriguana  cacao  district  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  toward  Ocana.  It  was 
once  a large  producer  of  cacao,  but  is  now  more 
used  for  cattle  raising,  on  account  of  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  cacao  beetle.  Products  are  ex- 
ported via  the  Cesar  River  and  Chiriguana 
swamps  to  the  Magdalena.  In  1919  cacao  planta- 
tions suffered  from  the  protracted  dry  season, 
production  was  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
business  became  speculative  in  the  extreme.  Ex- 
perts who  have  visited  this  region  are  of  opinion 
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that  irrigation  should  be  resorted  to;  but  this  is 
too  costly  for  the  limited  capital  available,  and  it 
is  easier  to  set  out  planatations  in  more  favored 
regions. 

The  Carare  River  region  in  Santander  produces 
the  best  cacao  of  the  country,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  slight  attention  paid  to  plantations,  the 
crop  presents  a fine  appearance  and  the  beetle  gives 
the  planters  little  trouble.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
dustry has  a promising  future  in  this  region, 
limited  only  by  lack  of  labor  and  capital. 

There  are  no  data  available  that  would  show 
the  extent  of  plantations  or  production  in  Colom- 
bia; but  it  is  estimated  roughly  that  the  entire 
crop  is  worth  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000 
annually,  the  bulk  of  the  consumption  domestic. 
United  States  imports  of  cacao  from  Colombia 
amounted  to  293,931  pounds  in  1916,  422,277  in 
1917,  157,605  pounds  in  1918,  and  478,910  pounds 
in  1919. 

In  colonial  times  the  Spaniards  had  larger  plan- 
tations in  Colombia  than  now  exist,  and  cacao  was 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country  for 
export  to  Europe.  Prior  to  1914  shipments  of 
cacao  were  made  regularly  to  Germany  and 
France;  but  this  trade  was  interrupted  by  the 
war,  and  the  small  production,  combined  with 
the  domestic  demand,  has  further  curtailed  ex- 
ports to  Europe,  New  York  offering  a better 
market  for  available  shipments. 


CACAO  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Particulars  regarding  the  imports  and  exports 
of  cacao  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1921,  1920, 
and  1913  are  as  follows : 


1921 

1920 

1913 

Imports  from 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Ecuador  

17,639 

149,931 

79,671 

Brazil  

5,492 

12,434 

115,149 

British  West  Africa 

965,587 

1,469,450 

181,470 

Ceylon  

15,963 

26,917 

45,099 

British  West  Indies 

154,409 

245,965 

143,157 

Other  countries 

55,242 

156,607 

135,093 

Total 

1,214,332 

2,061,304 

699,639 

Entered  for  home  consump- 

tion  

917,279 

1,031,024 

543,227 

Exports  to 

Russia  

1,794 

16,827 

Netherlands  

168,154 

236,858 

19,692 

Belgium  

21,568 

40,024 

13,871 

United  States 

75,771 

116,897 

19,190 

Other  countries 

300,706 

479,164 

65,980 

Total 

566,199 

874,737 

135,560 

Stocks,  Dec.  31 

680,000 

967,000 

198,000 

BAKING  POWDER 

In  the  course  of  a brief  and  general  discussion 
of  baking  powders,  Louis  Weil  (Ann.  fals.,  13, 
17-21,  1920)  lays  down  the  following  requirements: 
At  least  3.5  grams  of  carbondioxid  should  be 
liberated  per  kilogram  of  flour.  Calcium  car- 
bonate should  be  used  as  a source  of  carbon- 
dioxid only  in  powders  containing  no  other  cal- 
cium salts.  The  (free)  sulphuric  acid  should  not 
be  greater  than  0.1%,  and  the  excess  alkalinity 
(as  sodium  bicarbonate)  should  not  be  more  than 
1%.  Mineral  fillers  should  not  be  used. — Trigg. 


COCOA  * CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  SWEETENED  COCOA, 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS’  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CAS  AN  AS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 


BAKER’S 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper . 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUllllllllllllllllllllll 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 


mm * 


Y 
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Y V 


BHk*  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 


AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 

*xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx:»xxxxxxxxt^ 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 


ROASTERS  AND  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Operating  Details  of  B.  Fisher  & Co.  of  New  York 
and  Closset  •&  Devers  of  Oregon,  with  Two 
Firms  That  Prefer  Horses 


TIJOLLOWING  are  up-to-date  reports  of  the 
A motor-truck  experiences  of  four  well  known 
coffee  roasting  and  distributing  concerns,  two  of 
which  prefer  horse  wagons : 

B.  Fischer  & Co. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  of  New  York,  roasters  and 
distributers  of  Astor  coffee,  have  a large  fleet  of 
trucks  to  handle  their  business  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  which  includes  12  of  2 tons’  capacity 
and  two  of  five  tons,  all  Auto  cars,  which  they 
have  been  operating  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  goods  are  checked  and  loaded  from  the 
platform  on  local  loads,  and  on  the  long-distance 
zone  loads  are  checked  and  placed  on  shipping 
floor  to  be  loaded  the  first  thing  the  following 
morning.  Two  tons  are  carried  on  the  average 
load,  with  a full  average  hauling  capacity  of  35 
tons  a trip. 

Two  round  trips  a day  are  made  on  local  de- 


liveries, one  on  25-mile  zone  deliveries,  and  four 
in  hauling  from  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  to  New 
York  distributing  headquarters. 

The  local  cars  average  30  miles  a day  and  the 
zone  70,  on  running  time  of  six  to  eight  hours  a 
day  of  the  nine  hours  in  service.  This  includes 
30  to  40  stops  on  local  deliveries  and  40  to  60  on 
the  zone.  Their  speed  averages  15  miles  an  hour. 

The  consumption  of  gasoline  amounts  to  six 
miles  a gallon,  and  90  miles  a gallon  of  cylinder 
oil,  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  $18  a day  for 
each  truck,  averaging  25  cents  a mile. 

There  is  monthly  inspection  of  motor  and 
chassis,  and  every  car  is  gone  over  daily  on  its 
appearance,  in  which  the  cmpany  takes  great 
pride. 


Closset  & Devers 

Closset  & Devers,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  manufac- 
turers, importers,  and  jobbers  of  Golden  West 
coffee,  teas,  spices,  extracts,  and  baking  powder, 
employ  the  following  White  cars : A ^-ton, 

which  has  been  in  service  for  4^4  years  and  has 
cost  a total  of  $540  in  repairs  and  upkeep;  a 


JUST 


* 

jtaf ilk 

The  Three-Car  Fleet  of  Closset  & Devers  Lined  Up  for  Work 
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Fibre 

Shipping  Drums 

Sift  Proof — Strong 
Economical — Attractive 


FIBRE  DRUM  CO. 

MANAYUNK  PHILADELPHIA 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 


AL-FI-BR  sift  proof  drums  are  the  ideal  con- 
tainers for  shipments  of  bulk  coffee,  spices,  cocoa, 
baking  powder,  etc. 

They  are  solidly  made,  exceeding  the  railroad 
strength  requirements.  They  are  specially  constructed 
to  resist  rough  handling.  They  possess  features  which 
make  them  the  best  shipping  package  on  the  market, 
for  the  purposes  designed. 

Your  trade  will  appreciate  these  exceptional  containers.  You  will  find  that  they 
will  build  trade.  Furnished  in  several  sizes.  The  price  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Ask 
for  descriptive  circular. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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2-ton,  in  service  for  four  years,  costing  $500  for 
repairs  and  upkeep ; and  a 3y2- ton,  which  has  been 
in  work  for  four  months  and  has  had  none  of 
this  expense  to  date. 

Until  last  month  the  company  did  not  keep  any 
detailed  data  as  to  gasoline  and  oil,  except  as  to 
monthly  totals,  and  did  not  use  speedometers  till 
then. 

Its  Ya~  and  2-ton  trucks  were  recently  over- 
hauled, and  it  does  not  expect  any  upkeep  ex- 
pense for  the  next  year,  except  possibly  $25  for 
minor  repairs.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  White 
company’s  regular  monthly  inspection  service, 
which  is  given  free  and  includes  a five-page  re- 
port upon  the  condition  of  every  part  of  the  cars 
and  recommendations  in  case  repairs  are  needed. 


A.  Engle  hard  & Sons 

The  A.  Englehard  & Sons  Co..  Louisville,  coffee 
and  tea  importers  and  coffee  roasters,  handling  the 
Pendennis  brand  of  food  products,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  its  truck  experience: 

“In  1918  we  obtained  trucks  for  some  of  our 
city  deliveries.  We  found  from  close  study  and 
careful  analysis  of  our  problem  that  we  were 
losing  money  by  using  trucks,  and  we  consequently 
went  back  to  wagons. 

“We  have  in  the  city  of  Louisville  approximate- 
ly 1,000  customers,  and  you  can  see  that  in  mak- 
ing deliveries  to  these  customers  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  stop  at  very  nearly  every  corner.  The 
cost  of  starting  and  stopping  a truck  we  believe 
is  entirely  too  high,  and  we  found  that  the  only 
place  where  trucks  were  of  advantage  to  us  was 
where  we  had  long  hauls  to  make.  This  is  very 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a great  many  people; 
but  it  has  been  our  experience  and  at  present  we 
are  using  wagons.” 

Banner  Coffee  Co. 

The  Banner  Coffee  Co.,  importers  and  distrib- 
uters of  Banner  food  products  at  Milwaukee,  re- 
ports : 

“We  have  only  a few  motor  trucks,  consisting 
of  Ford  touring  chassis  with  commercial  body 
attached.  We  should  not  advise  any  concern  to 
put  them  on  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
long-distance  routes.  The  horse  vehicles  are  the 
old  reliable,  economical,  and  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way.” 


Reductions  in  Kearns  Trucks 
The  Kearns-Hughie-Dughie  Motors  Corp., 
Danville,  Pa.,  announces  the  following  new  prices 
on  Kearns  motor  trucks,  effective  Mar.  1 : Model 
H 1-ton  chassis,  $1,150;  same,  complete  with 
hand-made  four-post  express  body,  $1,350;  model 
N 2-ton  chassis,  $1 ,650. 


TRACTORS  IN  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 
The  market  for  tractors  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  says  Consul  Starrett  at  Batavia,  is  at 
present  wholly  an  experimental  one.  The  estate 


owner  is  the  logical  and  most  important  future 
prospect.  He  is  conservative,  accepts  innovations 
with  caution,  and  requires  complete  tests  and  dem- 
onstrations before  being  convinced  that  any  pro- 
posed change  in  models  or  equipment  will  bring 
about  sufficient  economies  in  operation  cost  to 
warrant  the  expenditure.  The  possible  market  for 
tractors  is  limited  to  the  requirements  of  large 
estates,  government  enterprises,  and  industrial  and 
mining  concerns. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Pixie  Corp.,  New  York,  has  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturer’s  As- 
sociation. 

J.  P.  O’Connor  of  St.  Louis  has  installed  a 
Monitor  roaster  to  handle  both  coffee  and  peanuts. 

The  Tyrrell  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex., 
suffered  a decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
under  the  Pure  Food  Law  for  having  shipped  de- 
cayed rice  into  Minnesota. 

The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
adding  two  more  Jubilee  roasters  with  triplex 
cooler  and  Stoner  and  complete  connections. 

The  Jewel  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  suf- 
fered a serious  loss  by  fire  on  Feb.  19. 

The  Douglass  Candy  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
installed  a Lambert  peanut  blancher. 

The  Cardon  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by 
James  G.  Cardon,  R.  R.  Welch,  and  Fred 
Hagen  Jr. 

Joseph  B.  Baker,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  installing  a 
Monitor  coffee  roaster. 

The  Overwaitea  Co.  has  moved  its  main  quarters 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  1181  Richards  St.,  near 
Davie  St. 

The  Brownell  & Field  Co.,  importer  and  coffee 
roaster,  Providence,  has  installed  a Burns  12-bag 
green-coffee  mixer  with  bins  and  elevator,  also  a 
Burns  No.  1 coffee  granulator  with  screw  con- 
veyor, etc. 

Charles  Syer  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  made 
general  sales  manager  of  the  new  Baltimore  dis- 
trict of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Badger  Candy  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  added 
a Lambert  peanut  picker  and  blancher. 

The  Health-0  Co.,  handling  a coffee  substitute, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  in  Delaware. 

The  Western  Grocer  Mills,  Marshalltown.  Ia., 
have  purchased  a No.  24  Monitor  coffee  miller. 

John  H.  Bailey  & Sons,  Millville,  N.  J.,  to  manu- 
facture containers,  have  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000. 

The  Wm.  Boardman  & Sons  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  added  another  No.  1 Burns  coffee 
granulator. 

W.  T.  Tibbitts  is  a new  green-coffee  broker  at 
437  West  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 

The  J.  F.  Garvey  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  put  in 
another  Lambert  peanut  blancher  and  another  steel 
elevator. 

The  American  Can  Co.  reported  a net  income  of 
$4,027,861  during  1921.  which,  after  deducting  pre- 
ferred dividends,  equaled  $2.76  a share  on  $41,233,- 
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B How  does  your  product  reach  0 
your  customers? 

How  often  do  we  pass  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  of  a company 
whose  shipment  reached  us  in 
poor  condition. 

What  are  you  doing  to  see  that 
your  product  reaches  the  trade 
in  a neat  compact  package? 

Ideal  Gummed  Sealing  Tape 
insures  a strongly  sealed  package. 

Can  be  furnished  printed  or 
plain. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  an  attrac- 
tive printed  design  showing  your 
name,  etc. 


McLaurin-Jones  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS.  „ 

= iBB^ 


w» 


EGE3G 


1 lb.  and  3 lb.  cans 
marketed  only  through 

Wholesale  Distributors 

Write  for  territory  and  terms. 
Roasted  by 

GLENDORA  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WARREN,  PA. 


COFFEE  ROASTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 

(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 

JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

(Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

3S3  GREENWICH  STREET 


f 217 

Phone  CanaJ  { 218 
[ 219 


NEW  YORK 


The  Scientific  knowledge  required  to  make  good  cans  on  a 66  1 A XTPCTAM 
unit  is  embodied  in  the  machinery.  You  can  do  the  rest.  LAIlljU  1 U II 


11 


Let  us  show 
you  how  to 
make  your  can 
It's  worth  while 


WRITE 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  CATs 

T.  W.  & C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO.,  London,  England 
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300  common  stock,  compared  with  $471  on  the 
common  in  1920. 

Reid,  Murdoch  & Co.,  Chicago,  have  installed  a 
Monitor  four-cylinder  sample  coffee  roaster. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  has  been  incorporated  with 
$1,575,000  in  Delaware  by  Elwood  S.  Barret  and 
Daniel  H.  Weisman  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and 
James  G.  Hostutler  of  New  York. 

The  Purity  Creamery  Co.,  Lexington  and  Paca 
Sts.,  Baltimore,  has  put  in  a new  coffee-roasting 
outfit,  including  a 300-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with 
one-story  flex-arm  cooler  and  stoner. 

The  Coverley  Chocolate  Co.,  with  $900,000 
capital,  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware. 

F.  B.  Washburn  & Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  have 
installed  an  Economic  Lambert  peanut-roasting 
outfit. 

J.  C.  McNulty,  New  York,  coffee  and  spices, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by  J.  H. 
Hobby,  N.  G.  Avrutis,  and  H.  Linnemeyer. 

H.  Busch  & Co.,  306  West  13th  St.,  New  York, 
have  purchased  a two-bag  Monitor  coffee-roasting 
plant,  including  cooling  and  stoning  apparatus, 
elevators,  dust  collector,  and  other  equipment. 

The  Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  importer  and  jobber 
of  teas  and  coffees,  Boston,  has  had  Jabez  Burns 
& Sons  make  improvements  in  its  coffee-roasting 
department.  Much  equipment  is  being  moved  and 
reset,  and  a new  two-story  tiplex  cooler  and 
stoner  bins,  etc.,  are  being  installed. 

The  Health-0  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  installed 
a Lambert  Economic  roasting  plant. 

The  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Coffee  Co.  has  taken  a 
complete  one-bag  Monitor  roasting  outfit,  including 
cooling  and  stoning  apparatus. 

E.  F.  Beirne  has  started  a new  retail  coffee 
business  at  507  77th  St.,  Brooklyn,  and  will  roast 
his  product  in  view  of  the  public  with  a Bums 
half-bag  roaster  and  cooler. 

Lummis  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  having  the 
Lambert  Machine  Co.  change  their  seven  large 
peanut  coal  roasters  to  be  operated  with  gas. 

The  Coffee  Ranch,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  fit- 
ting its  new  Pontiac  plant  with  a Monitor  roasting 
outfit. 

The  Louisville  Grocery  Co.  has  installed  a Burns 
gas-fuel  coffee  roaster  with  cooling  apparatus,  a 
No.  1 granulator  with  chaff  remover,  and  a No. 
12  mill. 

The  Howard  Products  Co.,  Omaha,  has  given  the 
Lambert  Machine  Co.  the  contract  to  establish  a 
large  peanut-butter  plant  with  salted-peanut  equip- 
ment. 

The  Fisher  Grocery  Co.,  Springfield,  111.,  has  put 
in  a Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant. 

The  M.  & J.  B.  Kellam  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
has  bought  another  No.  1 Burns  granulator. 

Field  & Co.,  London,  England,  has  ordered  a 
Lambert  peanut-picking  machine. 

The  Rust-Parker  Co.,  wholesale  grocer,  Duluth, 
is  making  extensive  additions  its  coffee  depart- 
ment, including  a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster,  tiplex 
cooling  and  stoning  apparatus,  green-coffee  milling 
machine.  No.  12  grinder,  bins,  elevators,  screw 
conveyors,  etc. 

The  Mission  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
bought  a Lambert  class  A coffee  plant. 

The  Brazilian  & Arabian  Coffee  Co.,  250  West 


30th  St.,  New  York,  has  put  in  another  Challenge  j 
coffee  pulverizer. 

The  Commercial  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  | 
has  ordered  a complete  Economic  coffee-roasting  ■ 
plant  from  the  Lambert  Machine  Co. 

F.  D.  Wilcox,  a green-coffee  importer  at  308  j 
Magazine  St.,  New  Orleans,  has  opened  a retail  | 
coffee  store  on  Common  St.  under  the  name  of  the 
Rich-Wil  Coffee  Co.,  equipped  with  a Burns  No.  7 
roaster  and  cooler. 

The  Quaker  Maid’s  coffee- roasting  plant  at 
Louisville  is  being  designed  and  built  by  the  ' 
Lambert  Machine  Co. 

Recent  purchasers  of  the  Bums  No.  12  coffee- 
grinding mill  include  Otto  Stoffregen  & Co.,  St. 
Louis;  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Ross  W. 
Weir  & Co.,  New  York;  Andresen-Ryan  Coffee 
Co.,  Duluth;  Pender-Dilworth  Co.,  Norfolk; 
Hooper  Bros.,  Tulsa,  Okla. ; Joseph  Strong  & Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; Commercial  Importing  Co., 
Seattle;  National  Tea  Co.,  Chicago;  Gorman-  j 
Eckert  & Co.,  London,  Canada;  Worden  Grocer 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; Bacon,  Stickney  & Co.,  ; 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Delta  Coffee  Co.,  Greenville,  Miss.,  is  in-  j 
stalling  an  Economic  class  B Lambert  coffee- 
roasting  plant. 

J.  B.  Renaud  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Quebec, 
have  installed  a No.  2,  1, 000-pound  Burns  tea 
mixer  with  dust-remover  attachment. 

The  Sellers  Chocolate  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $450,000. 

E.  G.  Rippel  has  retired  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Foundry  & Machine  Co.,  which  he 
helped  to  organize  21  years  ago.  He  is  succeeded 
by  C.  W.  Pearson. 

John  U.  Lemmon  Jr.,  with  Kraus  & Co.  for 
two  years,  has  become  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Tin  Decorating  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

The  Eastern  Corrugated  Container  Corp.,; 
Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by. 
M.,  B.,  and  I.  Densen. 

John  Mahlin,  who  resigned  as  vice  president  of 
Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  New 
York,  on  Jan.  1,  has  returned  to  the  merchandise; 
department  of  that  concern. 

The  Garden  Tea  House  has  been  incorporated: 
in  Delaware  with  $50,000  capital  by  A.  K.  Dono- 
van, Lester  R.  Strasburger,  and  Joseph  E.  Casey.  ■ 
The  Perfect  Canning  Co.  and  the  Thermokept 
Products  Corp.  now  have  offices  at  139  Franklin; 
St.,  New  York,  having  moved  from  522  Fifth 
Ave. 

J.  E.  Carret  & Co.,  New  York  green-coffee 
jobbers,  will  now  handle  sugar,  having  been  ap- 
pointed New  York  agents  for  one  of  the  largest 
group  of  sugar  growers  in  Porto  Rico.  They 
expect  to  handle  the  selling  end  of  600,000  or 
700,000  bags  of  sugar  this  year.  The  sugar  de- 
partment will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Sugar  Development  Co. 

The  Crown  Tea  Co.,  New  York,  has  been,  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  L.  R . 
and  S.  Richheimer. 

William  Y.  LeFevre  has  entered  the  employment! 
of  the  Louis  A.  Gillet  Co.,  tea  brokers  at  106 
Water  St.,  New  York. 
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“It  Will  Pay  You 
to  get  in  step  with  me  for  1922 


“JT  takes  a good  act  to  draw  the- 
A atre  crowds.  It  takes  a keen 
merchandising  policy  to  meet 
present  day  competition.” 

“It  is  my  plan — the  Saxon 
Sales  Promotion  Plan — that  is 
“Starring”  for  successful  coffee 
roasters  everywhere.  Pve  had  a 
continuous  run  for  years.  I’m 
drawing  bigger  crowds  than 


“Your  business  can  be  made 
good.  It  will  be  if  you  put  me 
on  as  a ‘Feature.’  ” 

“And  the  beauty  of  it  is  you 
can  ‘Book’  me  without  expense. 
I pay  my  own  salary  out  of  the 
results.  I am  prepared  to  guar- 
antee.” 

“You  would  like  the  details? 
Good!  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon.” 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  Sebring,  Ohio 


yy 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW! 


The  Sales  Promotion  Man,  T.&C.T.J.-Mch. 

The  Saxon  China  Co.,  Sebring,  O. 

Without  obligation  you  may  send  me  details  of  how  your  plan 
will  increase  our  business. 


Signed  .... 
Firm  Name 

Street  

City  


State 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  March  13,  1922 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 


Brazil 

Santos 


Rio 


Grades 

7 

6 

5  

4 

3 

2 

7 

6  


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Line  or  Grade  Price  Clip  Selected  Price 


12  Yx 

12) 4 

13) 4 

13) 4 
133/4 

14) 4 
9 H 

9) 4 

10  Vs 

10) 4 
10)4 

11 


12) 4 
13 

13) 4 

13) 4 

14) 4 
14)4 


No  Rio  Cup 
Selections 


Green  Coffee, 

Maracaibo — 
Truxillos  .... 

Bocono  

Tovar  

Merida  

do  washed . 
Cucuta — 
Ordinary 
Fair  to  good. 
Prime  to  cho. 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  

do  washed . 
Porto  Cabello. 
do  washed. 
Colombian — 

Ocana  

|Bucaramanga 
JTolima  .... 
iBogota  .... 
jMedellin  . . 
JManizales  . 
Mexican — 
Cordoba  .... 

do  washed 
Coatcpec  . . . 

do  washed 
•Oaxaca  . . . 
*do  washed 
Costa  Rica — 
Common  . . . 
Fair  to  good 
Prime  to  cho 


Mild  Grades— Line  or  Grade  Prices 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

San  Salvador . 12  )4  @13  )4 
do  washed.  14  @15)^ 

N icaragua  . . . 1 2 )4  @ 1 3 
do  washed  .14  @15 

Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....11  @12 

Fair  to  good.  14)4  @ 15)4 
Prime  to  cho.  16  @16)4 

Unwashed  ...12)4@13 
Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...12'  @13 

Washed  14  @17 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  13)4  @16 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....  11  )4  @ — 
G’d  ordinary.  12  @ — 

Washed  13)4  @14)4 

East  India — 

Padang  Int. ..22  @24 

Fancies  25  @29 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ....22  @24 

Java  22  @24 

Mbcha — small.  17  @20)4 

Liberian — 

* Straits  9 @10)4 

• Surinam  ...  9 @11 

Pamanokin  ..12  @14 


12)4  @ 

12)4  @13)4 

12) 4  @13)4 

13) 4  @14 

14) 4  @16)4 

12  )4@  , 

13) 4  @13)4 

14) 4  @ 15)4 

.12)4@12)4 
15  @17)4 

12)4  @12)4 

14) 4  @16)4 

.12)4@13)4 

l.13)4@16 

15) 4  @16)4 

.11  )4  @17 
.12)4  @17)4 
.12  @17 

.12)4  @12)4 
.13}4@16 
.13  @13)4 

. 14)4  @17)4 
.13  @13)4 

.14)4  @16)4 


11  @12 
.15  @16 

. 16  J4  @17 


•Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
ICommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 


Fair  

.20 

@ — 

Good.  

.21 

@22 

Superior  . . . 

.24 

@27 

Fine  

.28 

@32 

Finest  

.32 

@37 

Choice  

.38 

@43 

Choicest  . . . 

.53 

@65 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . . 

.42 

@43 

Firsts  

.30 

@32 

Seconds  . . . . 

.24 

@26 

Thirds  

.19 

@21 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

.27 

@28 

Seconds  . . . . 

, .22 

@23 

Thirds  

@18 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  

@53 

Firsts  

. .38 

@42 

Seconds  . . . 

@37 

Firsts  

.30 

@35 

Seconds 

.25 

@26 

Thirds  

.20 

@24 

Young  Hyson- 

@55 

Extra  

.45 

Firsts  

.37 

@40 

Seconds  . • . 

.20 

@35 

Thirds  

.18 

@19 

ITyscn — 

Seconds  . . . . 

.13 

@14 

Japan — 

Basket  fired . 

.32 

@50 

Pan  fired.. . . 

.28 

@50 

Congou — 

Common  . . . 

.14 

@— 

Good  

..15 

@17 

Superior  . . 

. .19 

@28 

Fine  to  finest. 20 

@30 

Choice  to 

choicest  . 

. .36 

@45 

India  & Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Indian — 

Pekoe  souc’g.20  @22 

Pekoe  22  @24 

Orange  pekoe.24  @40 


Darjeeling — 

Pekoe  35 

Orange  pekoe. 45 
Flowry  or'ge.75 


@45 

@70 

@$1 


Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souc’g.20  @22 

Pekoe  24  @40 

Orange  pekoe. 28  @50 


Pekoe  souc’g.17  @19 

Pekoe  20  @25 

Orange  pekoe.23  @30 


SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore  . ..10)4@  10)4 
Acheen  A....  @ 

Acheen  B. . . . @ 

Acheen  C. . . . @ 

Lampcng  ....  8 @8)4 

Heavy — 

Aleppy 9)4  @10)4 

Tellicherry  . . 10)4  @ 10)4 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...13)4  @13  V% 

Penang  @ 

Muntck  16  @16)4 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ....32  @33 

Japan,  ChilJ.40  @42 

Paprika  17  @26 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....32)4@33  • 
•Amboyna  . . @ 

Penang  — @ — 


*Nc  quotations  are  being 


Pimento  4)4  @ 4)4 

Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls.. 23  @24 

China,  rolls..  7J4@  8 
do,  sell,  bk.  4)4@  5)4 
Kwangsi  ....  9 @9)4 

Batavia,  ext. .11)4@11)4 
do  short  stk.  10  @10)4 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  ....  15  @22 

Ginger — 

Japan  11  @11)4 

Cochin — ABC. 12  @13 

do  D (ob 

Lemon  11)4  @12 

African  10)4  @11 

Jamaica  36  @40 

Nuunegs — 

75s  to  80s... 27  @28 

105s  to  110s.  .21  @22 

Mace  29  @48 

made.  tOld  crops. 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


\ccra  F.  F 9)4  @10  Dominica  

St.  Thome 11)4  @12)4  Grenada  

Bahia  10)4  @12  Haiti  

Caracas  11)4@12  Jamaica  

Costa  Rica  . . . . 1 1 )4  @ 12  Va  Maracaibo  • ■ • 
Guayaquils — Porto  Cabello 

Arriba  11)4  @12  Para  

Machala  10)4  @H  Sanchez  

Caraquez  10 )4@10)4  Surinam  

Cuban  10)4  @10)4  Trinidad  Est.. 


@ 

.11  @12 
. 8)4@  9)4 
. 9)4 @10 
.18  @25 

.14  @18 

.12  @ — 

. 9)4  @10 
.11)4@12 
.11)4@12 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 

Green  Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

Frcm 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

..  15  Va 

17 

19)4 

21)4 

Santos  peaberry  

Rio  

...  17)4 

. . . 12 

20 

13 

22 

15)4 

24)4 

16)4 

Maracaibo-  

...  17)4 

20 

21)4 

24)4 

. . . 20)4 

22)4 

25)4 

27)4 

Bucaramanga  

...  20)4 

22)4 

25)4 

27)4 

Bogotas  

. . . 20)4 

24)4 

25)4 

30 

Mexican  

20)4 

24)4 

25)4 

30 

Costa  Rica  

...  20)4 

24)4 

25)4 

30 

Guatemala  

. . . 21 

23)4 

2514 

28)4 

•Jamaica  

Padang  

...  27 

3 i 
32 

35)4 
31 H 

38)4 

39 

•Abyssinian  

Java  

Porto  Rico 

.’ ! 27 

35 

33)4 

42)4 

...  21 

23 

2SH 

28)4 

*No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 


(Single  Package  Lots) 


Fermosa 
Foochow 
Congou  .... 
Japan  P.  F. 
‘‘  B.  F. 


India  

Ceylon  

Gunpowder  . . 
Young  Hyson 


From 

18 


19 

25 

28 

22 

22 

19 

20 


To 

1.50 


90 

95 

50 

50 

36 
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The  Perfect  Be  verage 

AN  unusually  high  grade  blend 
containing  genuine  Mocha 
and  Java  Coffees  that  can  be  sold  to 
compete  with  ordinary  package 
goods. 

Attractive  proposition  to  Jobbers. 

Write  for  quotations  and 
details  of  selling  plan 

Old  Dutch  Mills 

INCORPORATED 

65  Front  Street  New  York 


OTIS  A.  POOLE 

ctripti  V 

COMMISSION  BUYER 

JAPAN  TEAS 

55  KITA  BAN-CHO 
SHIDZUOKA  JAPAN 

Automatic  Machinery 

DESIGNERS  BUILDERS 

We  design  and  build  Automatic  Machines  that  perform  opera- 
tions of: — Assembling,  Cartoning,  Counting,  Cracking,  Cork- 
ing, Drying,  Developing,  Folding,  Forming,  Filling,  Grading, 
Japanning,  Knitting,  Laundry,  Labelling,  Manufacturing, 
Printing,  Producing,  Packing,  Sewing,  Special  Work,  Stamp- 
ing, Tying,  Wrapping,  and  Weighing. 

An  Automatic  Machine  will  save  time  and  expense  in  the  cost 
of  your  production. 

HERBERT  H.  GILES,  &5ww^0,h  s*  ■ 

FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

* ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  Best  Qualj 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 

Francis  J.  Nettle  Maurice  Galiiand,  Jr. 

F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO. 

COFFEE  BROKERS 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Quotations  and  samples  sent  on  request 

REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

Est.  1878 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

CClFFFF  MilIinSr,  Cleaning,  Hulling, 
Separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  nf  Tens  in  ,aI1  8tyles-  Lead 
1 ucner  S UJ  1 eas  packages  a specialty. 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


I TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE  | 

CA  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 

L ! 


WANTS  PREMIUMS  REDEEMED 


Wrigley  the  Gum  Man  Has  Advertising  Campaign 
to  Persuade  People  to  Convert  Their  Coupons 
— Looks  to  Profit  on  Extra  Sales* 

WHEN  a manufacturer  puts  a profit-sharing 
coupon  inside  a soap  wrapper,  around  some 
gum,  or  in  a package  of  cereal,  does  he  hope  it 
will  be  lost  or  does  he  really  want  it  to  be  re- 
deemed? This  question  arises  in  connection  with 
the  revival  in  tne  use  of  premiums  as  selling  aids 
that  has  come  since  the  removal  of  wartime  re- 
strictions and  the  ending  of  the  time  of  easy 
business-getting. 

Some  prominent  manufacturers  have  admitted 
privately  that  if  all  the  profit-sharing  or  pre- 
mium coupons  they  gave  out  were  redeemed  the 
cost  would  be  higher  than  the  results  would 
justify.  They  argue  that  the  mere  act  of  giving 
the  customer  the  coupon  at  the  time  the  sale 
is  made  is  good  advertising  in  itself.  They  say 
that  a great  many  people  who  would  not  want 
to  be  bothered  by  savings  stamps  or  coupons  are 
favorably  impressed  by  them  just  the  same,  and 
that  the  fact  that  these  people  do  not  insist 
upon  redemption  is  what  makes  the  plan  feasible 
from  an  expense  standpoint. 

Similar  arguments  apply  in  the  case  .of  the 
retail  store.  One  retailer  once  told  the  writer 
that  if  his  customers  redeemed  all  the  trading 
stamps  his  store  gave  out  the  net  cost  to  him 
would  be  as  much  as  3^2%  on  sales,  a figure 
that  should  cover  practically  all  his  advertising, 
and  then  some. 

The  Wrigley  Plan 

William  Wrigley,  the  chewing-gum  manufac- 
turer, who  is  a veteran  user  of  premiums,  be- 
lieves so  implicitly  in  the  advertising  value  of 
having  people  redeem  coupons  that  he  has  started 
an  advertising  campaign  to  get  them  to  do  that 
very  thing.  It  is  the  Wrigley  idea  that  profit- 
sharing  coupons  afford  advertising  that  is  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  re- 
deemed. The  wrapper  of  each  package  of 
Wrigley’s  four  advertised  gums  is  a coupon  good 
for  part  payment  on  a premium. 

*From  Printers’  Ink. 


“We  believe,”  a member  of  the  Wrigley  ad- 
vertising department  said,  “that,  if  we  could  get 
people  who  buy  our  gum  to  use  all  the  premium 
coupons  sent  out  with  it,  the  profit  on  the  addi- 
tional sales  coming  from  that  alone  would  far 
exceed  the  extra  cost.  Premiums  are  valuable 
advertising  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which 
they  are  gained.  The  more  premiums  that  are 
given  out  the  more  popular  the  plan  becomes. 
Let  every  user  of  our  gum  become  actually  im- 
pressed with  the  real  value  of  the  wrappers  to 
the  extent  of  causing  him  to  save  every  possible 
one  that  he  can  get  his  hands  on,  and  he  is  going  to 
buy  more  gum.  This  is  inevitable.  We  want  our 
coupons  redeemed.  We  wish  every  one  would 
come  back.  Then  that  efficient  business-getting 
plan  would  be  working  100%.” 

In  conformity  with  the  policy  outlined,  the 
Wrigley  company  has  caused  some  vigorous  news- 
paper advertising  to  be  placed  in  Detroit  over  the 
name  of  the  United  Profit  Sharing  Corp.  One 
advertisement  in  the  series  declares  that  $300,000 
is  lost  to  Detroit  through  unredeemed  United 
profit-sharing  coupons.  It  calls  upon  the  people 
to  assemble  their  idle  coupons  and  makes  special 
inducements  to  get  them  to  visit  the  premium-re- 
demption station.  It  is  the  plan  to  place  similar 
newspaper  advertising  in  other  cities.  Wrigley 
spends  approximately  $10,000  a day  in  advertis- 
ing. 


DINNER  SETS  FOR  PREMIUMS 
The  Salem  China  Co.  of  Salem,  O.,  is  making 
a special  appeal  to  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
firms  that  permit  their  employees  to  buy  through 
their  purchasing  departments  or  otherwise  co- 
operatively. Its  offer  is  of  dinner  sets,  one  of 
42  pieces,  another  of  100  pieces,  and  a still  finer 
one  of  the  latter. 


BONSOR.  DROPS  PREMIUMS 

Special  Correspondence 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  1922. — The  C.  F.  Bon- 
sor  Co.  has  discontinued  the  use  of  premiums  to 
the  trade  and  disposed  of  the  stock  of  premiums 
on  hand.  Most  of  the  chinaware  was  taken  by 
a local  department  store  to  be  used  in  stimulating 
its  coffee  sales. — B.  J.  M. 
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SELECT  THE  BEST  PREMIUM 


Sell  the  Old  Folks  Thru  the  Children! 

When  your  premium  offer  reaches  the  parents  thru 
the  children,  it  is  bound  to  be  successful.  In  this 
way  you  build  business  that  will  stick. 

Dolls  are  always  a most  welcome  gift  to  the  little 
lady.  Once  you  win  her  heart,  you  have  the  favor 
of  the  entire  family.  Try  it  on  your  own  little  girl, 
or  on  a friend’s  child,  and  see  the  effect  a fine  doll 
has  on  her.  Then  consider  the  fact  that  there  are 
1 5 Million  of  these  girls  between  the  ages  of  1 and  1 3 
years  in  this  country.  Can  you  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  market? 

An  Ideal  Unbreakable  Walking  and  Sleeping  Doll 

is  the  best  companion  to  the  litile  girl,  the  walking 
feature  intensifies  the  attractiveness  of  the  doll  100%, 
as  it  gives  activity  to  the  child  while  playing. 

Give  her  a real  little  sister  that  is  unbreakable,  goes 
to  sleep,  can  walk , sleep,  wink  and  blink,  and  say 
“Mama”  in  a real  human  voice. 

We  have  them  at  prices  to  fit  any  premium  offer.  Sizes 
13"  to  30". 

Send  for  samples  and  convince  yourself.  Our  dolls 
have  accomplished  wonders  for  many  successful  firms. 
Is  there  any  more  effective  way? 


IDEAL  NOVELTY  & TOY  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Unbreakable  Dolls 


273-287  Van  Sinderen  Ave., 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  WATCHES 

FOR  YOUR  PREMIUMS 


Special  Prices — NET  CASH 


in  ^uandty^of^xtepn16^^^  Tw^ntyi^V^  assorted  Watches,  Express  Prepaid  at  above  prices.  Delive 
factory,  cased  L Adjusted  fn  our°wo?k  ° size'  We  guarantee  ever>'  Watch  new  from  * 


ELGIN 

1 6-size — 7 - Jewel 

5-year  Case $7.35 

10-  “ “ 7.60 

20-  “ “ 9.05 

WALTHAM 

Extra 75  cents 


ELGIN 

12  size — 7 -Jewel 

5-year  Case $8.05 

10-  “ “ 8.35 

20-  “ “ 9.45 


WALTHAM 

Extra $1.25 


DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— PUT  IT  OVER. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  JEWELRY  CO.,  3B"„Iasw.5Masf""K' 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Baok  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PREMIUMS  BEING  USED  BY  WAGON  COFFEE  DISTRIBUTERS 

The  items  shown  above  are  included  in  the  Premium  Photo  Book  made  up  by  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee 
Merchants’  Association  (the  house-to-house  dealers’  organization)  for  use  by  its  members.  The  catalog  is  in  loose- 
leaf  form,  pocket  6ize.  This  group  selected  from  the  book  indicates  the  kind  of  articles  now  being  featured  as  pre- 
miums by  retail  coffee  distributers,  and  may  serve  as  a suggestion  for  other  dealers, 
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Babson’s  Prediction 

“BETTER  BUSINESS” 

Make  it  come  true  with 

FEDERAL  PRODUCTS 

THEY  ALWAYS  REPEAT 

Packed  Under  Your  Own  Labe! 

BAKING  POWDER 
MAROONS 

COCOANUT  CREME  CUSTARD 
LEMON  PIE  FILLING 
CHOCOLATE  DESSERT 
CREAM  PIE  FILLING 
MARSHMALLOW  CREME 
KREAM-LITE 
CERO-BUTTER 
EXTRACTS  Non-Alcoholic 
COCOA 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

“Exponents  of  Better  Living  for  Less” 

CHICAGO 


THE  STANDARD 


FOR 

UNIFORM 

QUALITY 


THROUGHOUT  THE  TRADE! 


Are  you  a HARVEST 
Distributor? 


FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


WRITE 

TO-DAY 

Learn  why  one  large  user 
of  premiums  buys 
HOME  COMFORT 
Bread  and  Cake  Cabi- 
nets in  carload  lots. 

Get  our  prices,  catalogue, 
shipping  weights  and 
complete  information. 

Ask  yourself  whether  you 
have  ever  heard  of  a 
better  premium. 

A postcard  sent  to  the  ad- 
dress below  will  bring 
you  this  data  by  return 
mail. 

Address 


THE 

HOME 

COMFORT 

COMPANY 

846  E.  7th  ST., 
SAINT  PAUL, 
MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO  OFFICE:  150$  HEYWORTH  BLDG. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  TOR  Further  Information 
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A BREAD  CABINET  PREMIUM 


New  Phase  of  the  Old-Fashioned  Bread  and  Cake 
Box  Has  Movable  Shelves,  Special  Ventilation, 
and  Many  Other  Advantages 


* I 'HE  Home  Comfort  Co.  of  St.  Paul  gives  the 
following  description  of  its  kitchen  cabinet, 
which  has  features  making  it  useful  as  a premium : 
“The  Home  Comfort  bread  and  cake  cabinet 
has  removable  shelves  on  which  the  contents  may 
be  placed,  as  in  a cupboard,  while  a door  on  the 


A Semi-Refrigerator  Premium 

front  allows  you  to  see  at  a glance  just  what  is 
in  the  cabinet  and  to  reach  in  and  get  whatever 
you  want,  without  any  fuss  or  delay  whatever. 

“There  is  just  enough  ventilation  to  keep  the 
contents  from  getting  moldy,  yet  not  sufficient  to 
dry  them  out.  The  cabinet  is  collapsible  and  may 
be  taken  apart  and  cleaned  thoroughly  in  a very 
few  minutes.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  and 
finished  in  either  aluminum  with  gold  trim  or 
double-coated  white  enamel  with  blue  trim. 

“The  cabinet  makes  an  excellent  premium,  be- 
cause every  time  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a home 
it  means  that  sooner  or  later  another  will  be  put 
into  some  other  home.  One  premium  man  tested 
out  this  statement,  with  gratifying  results.” 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHINAWARE 
F.  W.  Kee,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Salem  China  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  an  enthusiast 
for  chinaware  for  premium  purposes.  He  says 
that  it  is  superior  as  a premium  because  it  re- 
tains its  usefulness  longer  than  any  other  pre- 
mium specialty ; also  that  it  is  more  of  a neces- 
sary than  anything  else  used  in  the  home.  He 
says  that  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  pre- 
miums increases  as  the  money  supply  diminishes, 
and  that  premiums  therefore  have  an  unusually 
\vide  appeal  during  the  present  unsettled  times. 
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SPURRING  UP  WAGON  MEN 

Association  Organ  Urges  Cooperative  Buying  by 
Its  Members  to  Meet  “Advanced  Methods”  of 
Chain  Stores  and  Combinations 


|V/J EMBERS  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Cof- 
*’■■■  fee  Merchants’  Association  are  urged  in 
their  official  organ,  the  Tecup,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  “advanced  methods”  of  the  chain  store  and 
cooperative-buying  groups  to  increase  their  own 
efficiency.  The  point  of  view  is  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : 


“The  wagon-route  merchant  is  in  a position 
where  his  method  of  doing  business  can  be  well 
adapted  to  the  important  changes  in  food  distribu- 
tion that  have  developed  in  recent  years. 

“With  the  growth  of  the  chain  store  into  a 
national  institution  and  the  tendency  among  in- 
dependent retail  grocers  to  combine  their  buying, 
often  through  the  establishment  of  a buying  agency, 
both  aiming  to  reduce  the  spread  between  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  the  consumer 
must  pay,  the  wagon-route  merchant  must  look 
well  into  the  possibilities  for  better  merchandising 
in  his  own  industry. 

“As  has  been  said,  he  is  in  an  advantageous 
position : he  may  become  at  once  importer  and  re- 
tailer of  his  principal  products, — coffee,  tea,  and 
spice.  He  should  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  here 
when  there  are  at  his  command  the  advanced 
methods  making  for  success — of  the  chain  store 
and  the  buying  association. 

“Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  any  legitimate 
cooperative  method  of  buying  merchandise  that 
the  wagon-route  merchant  may  pass  on  a saving 
to  the  consumer  and  meet  competition  on  even 
ground  should  be  given  a thorough  test  and  ready 
support.  Look  well  into  the  aims  of  healthy  as- 
sociations among  our  friends,  the  retail  grocers, 
and  among  them  you  will  find  a pledge  to  ‘sup- 
port the  buying  agency.’  This  should  give  us 
reasonable  food  for  thought. 

“In  considering  this  question  we  are  dealing  with 
an  item  of  cost.  Every  single  item  of  cost  should 
be  given  closest  scrutiny  in  our  effort  to  bring 
better  consumer  prices.  Knowing  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  taking  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  operate  our  business  on  the  advanced 
plan  of  merchandising  at  the  source,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  will  insure  reasonable  profits  and  lower 


prices. 

“A  great  deal  of  the  stir  of  government  investiga- 
tion would  be  unnecessary  if  merchants  knew  how 
to  merchandise,  which  means  how  and  where  to 
buy  and  cost  to  sell.  We  may  be  excellent  sales- 
men, but  are  not  justified  by  stressing  this  and 
really  robbing  the  consumer  because  of  our  igno- 
rance of  how  and  where  to  buy  and  cost  to  sell. 
Do  not  feel  satisfied  because  1921  has  shown  a 
profit,  but  know  that  with  the  growth  of  advanced 
merchandising  methods  the  wagon-route  merchant 
must  establish  his  business  on  methods  just  as 
modern  and  progressive. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  a uniform  method  of 
cost  accounting  will  help  in  great  measure.  It 
may  direct  attention  to  some  excessive  expense  in 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  business  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  cost  of  this  item  for  a 
group  of  members.  The  cash-accommodation 
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The  Original  Coffee  Filter 

Filtration  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  coffee  brewing  method. 

The  French  long  ago  learned  that  filtered  coffee  was  the  best  and  what 
are  known  as  French  Coffee  Biggins  were  the  first  coffee  filters. 

Our  coffee  pots  are  made  according  to  the  French  processes. 

The  coffee  merchant  who  uses  these  coffee  biggins  is  giving  his  coffee  a fair 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value  in  the  cup.  They  can  be  featured  either 
as  a premium  or  sold  direct.  8,  14,  18,  28  and  48  ounce  sizes. 

Ask  for  particulars 

OHIO  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Ohio 



A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


A PREMIUM  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  In  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
I’erfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


A Remarkable 
Trade  Getter 


Highly  polished,  silver  finish  Alumi- 
num Teaspoons.  A most  desirable  and 
wanted  premium — COST  LESS  THAN  2c. 
EACH.  The  low  price  plus  the  desirability 
of  this  item,  makes  it  an  excellent  premium. 
Sample  spoon  upon  request.  Ladles, 
tablespoons,  forks  and  basting  spoons  at 
correspondingly  low  prices. 

For  the  coffee  merchant  who  is  look- 
ing for  the  unusual  in  the  way  of  pre- 
miums, we  would  suggest  that  he  write 
for  a copy  of  our  PREMIUM  SUGGES- 
TIONS booklet,  that  contains  many  out- 
of-the-ordinary  items.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

Lipault  Company 

1028  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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plan  may  be  used  to  greater  extent  to  reduce  over- 
head. Methods  of  increasing  collections  should  be 
developed. 

“These  are  only  a few  items,  but  they  may  il- 
lustrate that  the  members  of  this  association 
should  grasp  every  opportunity  to  bring  their 
business  into  line  with  present-day  competitive 
methods.” 


PREMIUMS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 

Must  Be  of  Good  Quality,  without  Ads,  and  Should 
Be  What  Customers  Can’t  Afford  to  Buy — 
Substitution  Made  Difficult* 

DREMIUM  literature  must  be  got  up  attrac- 
tively; the  premium  must  be  well  illustrated 
and  described  minutely.  The  descriptions  must 
be  accurate  and  truthful.  Next,  if  you  are  going 
to  give  a premium,  give  something  that  is  worth 
getting.  A woman  examines  a thing  that  she 
gets  for  nothing  much  more  critically  than  she 
does  an  article  that  she  buys.  Many  people  have 
gone  into  the  premium  business  and  made  a fail- 
ure of  it  because  they  insisted  on  giving  away 
the  cheapest  junk  they  could  get. 

Your  arrangements  should  be  so  made  that 
your  customers  will  receive  the  premiums  to 
which  they  are  entitled  promptly.  When  a woman 
sends  for  a premium  she  figures  out  how  long 
it  takes  the  mail  to  go  and  come,  allows  about 
15  minutes  for  you  to  handle  her  order,  and  then 
begins  to  get  anxious  because  her  premium  has 
not  arrived.  The  next  day  she  kicks,  and  usually 
keeps  on  kicking  until  the  premium  does  come. 

Another  point  to  be  observed, — never  send  out 
a premium  with  an  advertisement  on  it.  If  a 
woman  gets  a premium  with  one  on  it,  she  is  just 
as  much  wrought  up  as  she  would  be  if  she  re- 
ceived a new  Easter  bonnet  with  the  milliner’s 
name  dyed  in  the  feathers.  When  women  have 
saved  coupons  for  a premium  they  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a premium  and  not  an  ad. 

The  character  of  the  goods  to  be  selected  as 
premiums  requires  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. Some  people  believe  in  giving  something 
that  their  customers  would  necessarily  have  to 
buy ; but  experience  shows  that  the  most  at- 
tractive premiums  are  those  which  the  people 
have  long  desired  to  possess,  but  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  afford. 

One  point  that  a premium  user  must  bear  in 
mind  is  that  he  must  have  a selection  of  pre 
miums  to  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
arouse  the  combined  interest  of  the  father,  mother, 
and  large  and  small  children.  In  this  way  you 
make  a demand  for  your  product  that  is  so  exact- 
ing that  substitution  is  impossible. 

Makes  Substitution  Difficult 
One  advantage  that  the  premium  plan  has  is 


that  it  makes  substitution  difficult.  No  matter 
how  much  money  you  spend  in  legitimate  adver- 
tising, the  dealer  will  substitute  to  some  extent 
another  article  on  which  he  makes  more  profit; 
but  when  a woman  has  collected  16  or  42  coupons 
toward  a cut-glass  bowl  she  refuses  to  buy  an- 
other article  of  a similar  kind  that  does  not 
carry  the  coupons.  Another  argument  is  that 
it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  the  fixed 
price  on  his  goods,  and  prevents  the  man  selling 
similar  goods  at  cut  prices  from  stealing  your 
business,  which  is  easily  possible  where  your  de- 
mand is  created  by  general  publicity. 

The  premium  catalog,  if  properly  got  up,  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  forms  of  advertising  for  your 
customers.  The  catalog  is  kept.  Any  manufac- 
turer using  a premium  scheme  will  tell  you  that 
he  is  getting  demands  for  premiums  listed  in 
catalogs  that  were  issued  four  or  five  years  be- 
fore. If  in  your  catalogs  you  have  sandwiched 
among  the  description  of  premiums  proper  des- 
criptions of  your  products,  you  may  be  sure  that 
they  have  been  read  and  reread  in  a way  that 
they  never  would  have  been  if  they  had  been 
published  in  newspapers  or  magazines. 

May  Be  Used  with  Any  Article 

To  what  class  of  business  are  premiums  applic- 
able? They  may  be  used  advantageously  with 
any  article  that  is  sold  to  the  general  public  and 
are  also  applicable  to  many  lines  of  goods  sold 
to  special  classes.  One  of  the  most  successful 
premium  schemes  of  recent  years  was  the  selling 
of  belt  dressing  to  manufacturers  by  the  aid  of  a 
premium  scheme.  Of  course  the  ideal  premium  is 
an  article  that  is  bought  in  small  quantities  ar.d 
bought  frequently. 

We  have  to  appreciate  the  quantities  of  pre- 
miums in  connection  with  cereals,  soaps,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  music,  matches,  collars  and 
cuffs,  hosiery,  tobacco,  baking  powder,  and  things 
of  that  sort ; but  it  may  be  news  to  some  that 
condition  powders,  drugs,  bulk  sugar,  flour,  readj^ 
made  clothing  for  both  women  and  men,  harness, 

Tumblers 

Belmont  Tumblers 

Plain,  or  optic,  or  light  cuttings, 
white  or  colored  enamel  designs. 


THE  BELMONT  TUMBLER  CO. 

BELLAIRE,  OHIO 


From  the  Novelty  News, 
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farm  machinery,  incubators,  and  eggs  have  all 
been  successfully  marketed  by  means  of  a live 
premium  scheme.  In  one  office  there  is  a list  of 
nearly  50,000  firms  that  are  using  premiums  in 
the  United  States. 

Probably  no  scheme  of  advertising  has  ever 
met  with  the  opposition  from  the  retail  trade 
that  premium  advertising  has ; but  in  spite  of 
this  the  business  has  increased  a hundredfold, 
and  is  still  increasing.  The  furniture  dealers 
claimed  that  if  the  grocer  handled  goods  that  en- 
abled the  people  to  get  Morris  chairs  for  nothing, 
they  (the  furniture  dealers)  would  be  put  out  of 
business. 

Premiums  Don’t  Lessen  Cash  Sales 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  acquisition  of  a pre- 
mium by  a woman  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of 
money  she  has  to  spend.  If  she  has  any  money  to 
spare  for  furniture,  the  fact  that  she  has  got 
an  article  or  two  for  nothing  will  not  prevent  her 
from  spending  her  money  for  furniture,  because 
she  always  wants  more  articles  than  she  has 
money  to  buy. 

The  only  thing  that  can  influence  *the  sales  of 
furniture,  jewelry',  crockery,  rugs,  and  other 
articles  is  the  amount  of  money  the  people  have 
to  spend,  and  that  is  certainly  not  diminished 
by  the  giving  of  premiums.  The  entire  opposi- 
tion to  premiums  has  been  based  on  a false 


conception.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  premium 
plan  is  a godsend  to  many  people,  because  it  gives 
them  comforts  and  luxuries  they  could  acquire  in 
no  other  way.  They  certainly  do  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  only  one  who  suffers  is 
the  man  who  has  advertising  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other to  sell,  and  in  him  neither  the  manufac- 
turer, the  retailer,  nor  the  consumer  has  any  par- 
ticular interest. 


EASTERN  WAGON-ROUTE  MEN  MEET 
The  Eastern  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Tea 
& Coffee  Merchants’  Association  held  a meeting 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  on  Mar. 
2 to  consider  trade  problems,  under  the  direction 
of  Chairman  A.  Frankenberg  of  the  Imperial  Tea 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  following  attended : 
President  Lucien  King;  Norman  and  William 
Castor  of  Castor  Bros.,  Frederick  Frank,  William 
Brill  of  Brill  Bros.,  and  Horace  G.  Rutter,  all  of 
Philadelphia ; W.  H.  Brower  of  the  Brower  Coffee 
Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. ; George  A.  Loveday  Sr.  and 
Jr.  of  the  Loveday  Coffee  Co.,  New  Haven;  G.  B. 
Schorn,  Brooklyn;  Theodore  Schlough. 

PROFIT  FOR  JEWEL  TEA  CO. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co., 
issued  on  Mar.  6,  shows  a net  operating  profit  of 
$383,143  during  1921.  Other  income,  including 
profits  on  sales  to  wholesalers,  on  roasting  coffee 
for  the  Navy,  and  interest,  amounted  to  $167,950. 


Mr.  Merchant — 

Investigate! 

Before  you  order,  or  contract  for 
soap  flakes,  just  for  curiosity  sake, 
send  for  our  prices. 

You  will  then  realize  why  so  many 
merchants  are  making  a greater 
profit  — because  we  supply  soap 
flakes  at  astonishingly  low  prices. 

Yes,  we  supply  many  firms  with 
our  products  under  private  brands 
— it  helps  to  build  their  business. 

Just  for  curiosity  sake,  you  send 
for  our  prices. 

Lorimer  Soap  Co. 

217  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Washes  All  Fine  Fabrics 

and  is 

Ideal  for  use  in  Washing  Machines 


| THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  ] 

C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 
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ANIMATED  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

Certain  to  Bring  Profitable  Returns  if  They  Are 
Novel  and  Tied  Up  with  the  Goods 
That  Are  Being  Featured 

By  Ernest  A.  Dench 
New  York 

’T'HE  animated  window  display  has  got  out  of 
1 that  vague  stage  where  anything  in  the  way 
of  animation  was  deemed  sufficient  justification, 
and,  whether  produced  by  mechanical  or  other 
means,  must  be  linked  up  in  some  convincing 
manner  with  the  goods  on  exhibition. 

The  only  exception,  perhaps,  is  when  anima- 
tion is  employed  to  emphasize  the  store  name,  its 
policy,  or  some  other  feature  that  has  to  be 
driven  home  to  the  public. 

The  Orthographic  Turtles 

Sandy,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  did  not  resort  to  me- 
chanical devices  to  supply  the  animation  for  show- 
window  purposes.  Instead  he  secured  five  little 
turtles,  and  upon  each  of  their  backs  painted  one 
letter.  The  letters  were  those  of  his  name.  The 
turtles  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will  in  the  win- 
dow, which  held  a card  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  person  to  catch  the  turtles  in  correct  line- 
up to  spell  “Sandy”  and  enter  the  store  to  an- 
nounce it  would  receive  a reward  of  $100  in 
merchandise. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
Sandy’s  was  jammed,  and  breaths  were  held  when 
S ranged  alongside  A and  N crawled  up  next. 
A dozen  spectators  held  the  sprint  pose  beside 
the  door  when  D leisurely  took  his  place  be- 
side him — and  then — 

As  a stunt  for  impressing  the  name  of  your 
store  upon  people,  this  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  Shimmy  Kewpie  Dancers 

The  Owl  Drug  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  employed  a 
number  of  kewpie  dolls  to  attract  attention,  which 
were  placed  on  a mechanically  propelled  band  that 
circled  the  window  around  the  sides.  The  dolls 
were  fastened  to  the  band  at  intervals,  and  about 
every  15  seconds  there  was  a jar  and  the  kewpies 
appeared  to  be  doing  the  shimmy.  The  kewpies 
were  dressed  in  gauze  and  had  wings  of  different 
colors. 


There  was  a neat  arrangement  of  timely  mer- 
chandise in  the  center  of  the  window,  but  an  ex- 
cellent salesmanship  opportunity  was  missed  in 
not  inaugurating  a “Shelf-Shaking  Sale.” 

The  Mysterious  Clock 

Beck’s,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  originated  a novel 
version  of  the  “Time  to  Buy  Your  Needs  Here” 
stunt.  Painted  on  the  window  were  figures 
arranged  in  the  manner  of  a clock  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  were  the  words, 
“The  Mysterious  Clock.”  Although  no  clockwork 
was  visible,  the  two  metal  hands  kept  perfect 
time,  which  was  indicated  on  figures  painted  on 
the  glass. 

The  secret  of  the  device  was  that  each  hand 
was  mechanically  controlled  inside  where  it 
fastened  to  the  window.  Cards  read,  “Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.” 

A Motion  Mystery 

A fascinating  stunt,  devised  by  a Minneapolis 
establishment,  was  in  the  form  of  a wooden 
hoop  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  which  was 
placed  face  down  on  the  polished  floor  in  front 
of  the  window.  A celluloid  three-inch  ball  ran 
intermittently  in  the  circle  of  the  hoop,  forced 
in  a continuous  circle  by  an  unseen  electric  motor. 
Curious  people  stood  before  the  window  for  long 
periods,  trying  to  guess  where  the  ball  got  its 
momentum. 

It  was  an  excellent  window  device;  but  it 
could  have  been  made  a sales  producer  had  it 
been  tied  up  with  the  merchandise  displayed  else- 
where in  the  window.  Just  one  window  card 
suggestion  in  this  connection  : 

“How  this  ball  is  kept  in  motion  may  remain 
a dark  secret  to  you ; 

But  there  is  no  secret  about  the  wonderful 
values  that  we  offer  in — 

A Farm  Scene 

The  Bensinger  Phonograph  Shop  in,  Illinois 
set  out  a window  trim  as  a typical  farm  scene. 
Moss  covered  the  floor  and  a toy  wooden  house 
was  in  one  corner.  In  front  of  it  was  a wood- 
pile,  formed  with  twigs  with  larger  twigs  planted 
as  growing  trees  around  the  house.  A pond  was 
formed  with  a sheet  of  glass,  and  fishing  in  the 
pond  was  a boy  doll  with  a toy  dog.  Other 
inhabitants  were  a typical  farmer  and  a cow. 
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TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

That’s  a large  sum,  even  in  these  days,  when  the  war  has  taught  us 
to  think  in  large  figures.  But  that  is  what  we  have  spent  during 
the  last  twenty  years  to  create  a demand  for 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

In  other  words,  we  spent  that  amount  to  create  business  for  the 
grocers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  create  the  demand 
for  Shredded  Wheat.  We  ask  you  to  supply  the  demand.  A fair 
trade  policy  extending  over  all  these  years,  together  with  heavy 
expenditures  for  promotional  work,  entitles  us  to  your  co-operation. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Your  Coffee  Sales 

G.  Washington’s  Coffee  influences  the  consumers  to  drink 
more  coffee — because,  it  is  available  when  bean  coffee  is  not;  G. 
Washington’s  Coffee  has  no  substitute;  it  is  100%  pure  coffee, 
every  can  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Feature  it  and  you  will  find  your  customers  will  quickly 
respond  for  it  fills  the  emergency  coffee  needs  best;  the  unexpected 
guest;  the  afternoon  or  evening  social  function.  The  in-between- 
meal  cup  of  coffee  is  always  ready  when  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  is 
in  the  house.  Made  instantly  in  the  cup  without  boiling  or  brewing 
— each  cup  to  order  at  the  strength  desired. 

Thirteen  years  of  constant  demonstrating  and  advertising  in 
the  best  mediums,  has  resulted  in  increasing  its  sale,  year  by  year. 

Get  your  share  of  the  ever  increasing  consumption  of  G.  Washington’s  Coffee. 

Our  big  1922  national  demonstrating 
and  newspaper  campaign  is  on.  Watch 
your  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  stocks  go. 

G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Across  the  front  of  the  window  a miniature  rail- 
road track  was  laid,  with  an  electric  train  run- 
ning around  it.  Each  car  bore  a placard  ad- 
vertising the  concern’s  goods.  The  background 
was  of  gilded  cardboard,  with  a colored  rainbow 
reaching  from  one  end  of  the  window  to  the 
other. 

A Novel  Price  Reduction  Stunt 

The  Hatterie,  at  Baltimore,  employed  an  elec- 
trical contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a wheel,  which 
kept  revolving  and  dropping  men’s  hats.  These 
were  then  picked  up  again  in  an  unaccountable 
manner — to  the  spectators,  at  least.  The  idea 
was  to  announce  a ‘‘Steady  Drop  in  Hats” ; but 
it  could  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  almost 
any  line  of  merchandise. 

A Novel  Sale  Idea 

S’alinsky’s,  at  Baltimore,  introduced  a remark- 
able electric  toy  to  produce  business.  Along  a 
circular  track  or  loop  a toy  man  in  a toy  auto- 
mobile glided  along  at  a fearful  pace,  then  dis- 
appeared, and  was  at  once  replaced  on  the  re- 
turn trip  by  a similar  man  in  a similar  motor. 
The  car  was  heavily  laden  with  miniature  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers.  The  cars  apparently  chased 
one  another  incessantly  while  a card  announced, 
“Hurry,  Hurry ! Burn  up  the  track  to  make 
Salinsky’s  great  three-day  Shoe  Sale  at  unrivaled 
prices.” 


The  device  can  be  used  just  as  effectively  in 
connection  with  any  other  retail  business. 

Burning  the  Giant  Candle 
The  Star  Mercantile  Co.,  Winchester,  Kan., 
is  partial  to  guessing  contests.  This  one  pro- 
duced $1,000  worth  of  additional  business  at  an 
expense  of  not  more  than  $10.  A giant  candle 
was  put  into  the  window.  It  measured  six  inches 
around  and  stood  20  inches  from  its  base.  It 
was  lighted  and  an  attractive  set  of  dishes  offered 
to  the  person  guesssing  the  time  it  would  re- 
quire to  burn  out.  The  dishes  were  placed  in 
the  window  along  with  the  candle,  but  any  strong 
line  might  be  offered  as  the  prize. 


NEW  COFFEE  PLANT  AT  PO’KEEPSIE 
Wm.  T.  Reynolds  & Co.  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
are  doubling  the  capacity  of  their  coffee-roasting 
plant,  which  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  in 
operation  this  month.  The  machinery  is  being 
put  in  by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y. 


USE  FOR  CHICORY 

Daniel  (J.  fabr.  sucre,  62,  No.  29,  1921)  sets 
forth  in  some  detail  a proposition  to  use  chicory 
for  the  large-scale  production  of  the  sugar,  levu- 
lose,  and  a brown  food  color  known  by  the  trade 
name  of  “kulex,”  which  is  similar  to  caramel  but 
may  be  prepared  in  dry  powdered  form. — Trigg. 


How  an  Englishman  Americanized  His  Grocery  Store 

Ernest  Carter's  Store  at  St.  Albans,  England,  operated  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Oakley  & Co.,  has  a distinctly 
American  atmosphere,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  fittings  were  supplied  by  an  American  manufacturer,  the 
Walker  Bin  Co.  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  The  tea  and  coffee  department  is  shown  in  the  foreground,  and  the  coffee  is 
roasted  in  the  window.  Mr.  Carter  says  that  his  is  the  only  store  in  England  that  has  complete  American  Equipment. 
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What 

grocers 

say  about  Yuban 

Everyone 

One  prominent  grocer  says:  “No  trouble  to  sell 

re-orders 

Yuban,  because  it  repeats.  I have  yet  to  find  a customer 
who  has  tried  it  once,  who  fails  to  come  for  more.” 

Trade  he  never 

The  manager  of  another  large  grocery  establishment 

had  before 

says:  “Yuban  is  a winner.  We  get  new  customers  on 
it  every  day — people  we  never  saw  before.” 

Finest  coffee  he 

Another  grocer  says:  “My  best  customer  says:  ‘I 

ever  drank 

never  knew  how  good  coffee  could  be  until  I tasted 
Yuban.  Don’t  ever  send  any  other  brand  to  my 
house.’  ” 

ARBUCKLE  BROS.—  YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 

The  good  Coffee  that  stays  fresh. 

ASTOR 

COFFEE 

sealed  in  the  new  Vac-Kept  cans  is 
the  last  word  in  package  coffee. 

Display  it  on  your  counter  and  in 
your  window — see  how  quickly  it 
sells. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest” 


"The  Brand  That  Brews 
the  Best " 


To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago— THE  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


Con,™  Classified  Buvee’e  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Fuethke  Infoemation 
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WHAT  5c  WORTH  OF  TEA  DID  “WHAT  DO  YOUR  GOODS  COST?” 


Special  Courtesy  for  a Trifling  Purchase  Makes  a 
Steady  and  Valuable  Customer  of  a 
Shabby-Looking  Old  Lady 


Difference  Between  the  Original  Price  Paid  for 
Goods  and  What  They  Cost  by  the 
Time  They  Are  Sold 


/^\NE  day  not  long  ago  an  old  lady,  feeble 
and  shabbily  clad,  shuffled  up  to  the 
counter,”  says  W.  S.  Scott,  manager  of  the  tea 
and  coffee  department  of  Goodwin’s,  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real, quoted  in  the  Canadian  Grocer.  “She  extrac- 
ted a little  old  purse  from  the  pocket  of  her  skirt. 

“Her  presence  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
clerks,  and  one  of  them,  hiding  behind  a pyramid 
of  tea  cartons  on  the  counter,  grinned  at  me  as 
the  old  lady  carefully  laid  a nickel  on  the  counter 
and  in  a meek  voice  asked  for  five  cents’  worth  of 
tea  that  she  had  seen  advertised.  She  explained 
that  she  wanted  just  enough  to  sample  it;  but  that 
seemed  doubtful  on  account  of  her  appearance.  In 
fact,  her  dress,  the  meek  tone  of  her  voice,  and 
the  pathetic  look  in  the  sunken  eyes  made  me 
want  to  give  her  five  pounds  of  tea  for  that 
nickel,  for  I felt  sure  that  it  was  the  last  one  she 
had ; but  I had  to  tell  that  we  did  not  sell  five 
cents’  worth  of  tea.  I added,  however,  that  I 
would  be'  glad  to  give  her  a sample. 

“The  other  men  grinned  more  than  ever.  The 
idea  that  anyone  should  ask  for  five  cents’  worth 
of  65-cent  tea  struck  them  as  funny.  I parceled  up 
a generous  sample  and  gave  it  to  her,  feeling  that 
I had  acted  charitably,  and  politely  refused  the 
nickel  that  she  tried  to  press  upon  me. 

“Next  day  the  same  old  lady  quietly  slipped 
up  to  the  counter  and,  smiling  up  at  me,  said  in 
a soft  voice,  ‘I  like  your  tea  very  much.  Will  you 
sell  me  10  pounds  of  it?’  ‘Why,  surely,’  I said, 
and  she  must  have  noticed  the  surprise  in  my 
voice.  This  time  she  carefully  extracted  the  worn 
little  old  purse  and  dumped  its  contents  on  the 
counter.  There  was  just  exactly  the  right  amount 
to  pay  for  the  10  pounds  of  tea. 

“Now  she  is  a familiar  figure  in  the  store,  regu- 
larly buying  her  10  pounds  of  tea  and  always 
insisting  on  carrying  it  away  herself.” 


SOUTHERN  WHOLESALERS  IN  MAY 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  May  9-12. 


A SERIES  of  striking  bulletins  is  being  cir- 
culated among  the  retailers  of  Washing- 
ton State,  a recent  one  of  which  reads: 

“Did  you  ever  hear  a farmer  say  the  cost  of 
his  wheat  was  the  amount  paid  for  his  seed 
wheat? 

“Did  you  ever  hear  a stock  man  say  that 
the  cost  of  his  fattened  beef  was  what  he  paid 
for  the  calves? 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  a yard-goods  manu- 
facturer saying  that  the  cost  of  a finished  piece 
of  wool  goods  was  what  he  paid  for  the  wool 
as  it  came  from  the  sheep’s  back? 

“On  the  contrary,  every  item  of  expense 
going  into  the  finished  article  is  included  in 
the  cost,  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  did  you  ever 
hear  a retailer  talk  about  what  his  merchan- 
dise cost  him? 

“Isn’t  this  what  the  average  merchant  does 
in  normal  times? — 


1.  Buys  an  article  in  New  York  for  63c.  and 

pays  freight  amounting  to  2j4c $.65}4 

2.  Pays  his  executives  and  office  and  warehouse 

employees  for  buying  and  handling  the 
goods  10 

3.  Pays  landlord  for  rent 04 

4.  Pays  local  taxes,  insurance,  light,  heat,  de- 

preciation, contributions  for  community 
welfare,  etc 04  J4 

5.  Pays  his  ad  writer  and  the  newspaper  for  ad- 

vertising the  article 0134 

6.  Pays  his  sales  people  for  selling  the  article  .8034 


Total  $.94 


“The  article  is  now  ready  for  the  customer 
marked  for  sale  at  $1. 

“What  is  the  cost?  Is  it  65}4c.,  as  99%  of 
all  retailers  would  say,  leaving  a gross  profit 
of  34^c? 

“No,  it  is  not  65l4c.,  but  94c.,  leaving  a 
profit  of  6c.  from  which  to  pay  the  special 
federal  taxes,  set  aside  a reasonable  sum  for 
reserves,  and  pay  net  earnings  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

“What’s  your  cost?  Worth  thinking  about!” 


ITALIAN  RICE-EXPORT  RULE 
The  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance  has  amended 
its  earlier  announcement  that  the  exportation  of 
rice  (except  in  the  hull)  of  the  1921  harvest  will 
be  freely  permitted,  by  stating  that  hulled  rice 
that  has  not  been  cleaned  may  not  be  exported 
without  special  permit.  The  amendment  allows 
the  free  exportation  of  cleaned  rice  only. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers'  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants' 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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J.  C.  MELLO  & CO. 

A.  FERREIRA  & CO. 

LEME  FERREIRA  & CO. 

SANTOS 

ROCHIA  FARIA  & CO. 

RIO 
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The  Standard  of 

Purity  and  Quality 
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MOCHA 

L B Longberry  Harrar 

LIVIERATO-KIDDE  CO 

Largest  Importers  of  Mocha 

26  OLD  SLIP  NEW  YORK 

Corner  Front  St. 

Cable  Address,  “MOCHA" 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


JULIUS  EPPENS 

of  the  Eppens,  Smith  Co.,  New  York 
See  page  476 
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Closing  scene  in  the  coffee-trading  section  of  the  world’s  largest  coffee  exchange. 
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Here  are  two  of  the  several  exchange  quotation  boards.  The  one  on  the  right  is  a record  of  transactions  in 
the  coffee  pit.  As  soon  as  a trade  is  made,  it  is  noted  in  the  proper  column  on  the  lower  part,  the  entry  showing 
the  time  of  the  transaction,  the  number  of  “250- pound  bag  lots,”  and  the  price.  The  left-hand  board  gives  Santos 
and  Rio  future  quotations.  For  a detailed  description  of  these  and  other  exchange  quotation  boards,  see  page  457. 

THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  & SUGAR  EXCHANGE  WHEN  IT  IS  IN  ACTION 


GREEN-COFFEE  TRADING  METHODS 

C The  following  group  of  articles  tells  how  green-coffee  prices  are 
made  and  how  the  unroasted  product  is  marketed.  C They  include  a 
detailed  description  of  the  operations  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange,  its  dominant  influence  on  other  coffee  exchanges  and  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  much  miscellaneous  information  that  will 
give  an  intimate  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  green-coffee  business. 


MAKING  GREEN-COFFEE  PRICES 


A Description  of  the  Workings  of  the  New  York 
and  Other  Coffee  Exchanges — How  Spot 
and  Futures  Markets  Function 


GREEN-COFFEE  buyers  in  the  large  import- 
ing centers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
recognize  two  distinct  markets  in  their  operations. 
One  of  these  is  called  the  “spot”  market,  because 
the  importers,  brokers,  jobbers,  and  roasters  trad- 
ing there  deal  in  actual  coffee  in  warehouses  in  the 
consuming  country.  In  New  York  the  spot  mar- 
ket is  in  the  district  of  lower  Wall  St.,  which 
includes  a block  or  two  each  side  on  Front  and 
Water  Sts.  Importers,  roasters,  dealers,  and 
brokers  here  conduct  their  “street”  sales. 

The  other  market  is  designated  as  the  “futures” 
market,  in  which  the  trading  is  not  concerned  with 
actual  coffee,  but  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
contracts  for  future  delivery  of  coffee  that  may 
still  be  on  the  trees  in  the  producing  country. 
Futures,  or  “options”  as  they  are  frequently  called, 
are  dealt  in  only  on  a coffee  exchange.  The  prin- 
cipal exchanges  are  in  New  York,  Havre,  and 
'lamburg.  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  ex- 
change dealers  trade  on  their  local  Boards  of 
Trade. 

Coffee  exchange  contracts  are  dealt  in  just  like 
stocks  and  bonds.  They  are  settled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  difference,  or  “margin,”  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  option  of  delivering  actual  coffee 
is  executed.  The  operations  generally  are  either 
in  the  nature  of  ordinary  speculation  on  margin  or 
for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  effecting  “hedges” 
against  holdings  or  short  sales  of  actual  coffees. 

How  Coffee  Is  Graded 

The  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  the 
most  important  in  the  world,  because  of  the  vol- 
ume of  its  business,  deals  in  all  coffees  from  North, 
South,  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  East  Indies,  except  the  Robusta  variety,  and 
uses  Type  No.  7 as  the  basis  for  all  exchange  quo- 
tations; all  other  types  are  judged  in  relation  to  it. 

In  determining  the  type,  the  coffee  is  graded  by 
fhe  number  of  imperfections  in  it.  These  are 
black  beans,  broken  beans,  shells,  immature  beans 


(“quakers”),  stones,  and  pods.  For  counting  the 
imperfections,  the  black  bean  has  been  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  all  imperfections,  no  matter  what  they 
may  be,  are  calculated  in  terms  of  black  beans, 
according  to  a scale,  which  Is  practically  as  fol- 
lows : 

3 shells  equal  1 black  bean 

5 quakers  equal  l “ “ 

5 broken  beans  equal  1 “ “ 

1 pod  equals 1 “ “ 

1 medium-size  stcne  equals  1 “ “ 

2 small  stones  equal  1 “ “ 

1 large  stone  equals  2 to  3 “ “ 

By  this  scale  a coffee  containing  no  imperfec- 
tions would  be  classified  as  Type  No.  1.  The 
test  is  made  on  one-pound  samples.  If  a sample 
shows  six  black  beans,  or  equivalent  imperfec- 
tions, it  is  graded  as  No.  2;  if  13  black  beans,  as 
No.  3;  if  29,  as  No.  4;  if  60,  as  No.  5;  if  110. 
as  No.  6;  if  more  than  110,  as  No.  7 or  No.  8, 
which  are  graded  by  comparison  with  recognized 
exchange  types.  Coffees  graded  lower  than  No.  8 
are  not  admissible  to  this  country. 

Spot  Market  Trading 

In  the  spot  market  a trader  majr  also  buy  or 
sell  coffee  “to  arrive” ; i.  e.,  a consignment  that  is 
aboard  ship  on  the  way  to  market.  Coffee  is 
shipped  to  New  York  either  on  a consignment 
basis  and  sold  for  a commission,  or  it  may  have 
been  bought  in  the  shipping  port  and  already  be 
the  property  of  an  importer.  When  shipped  on 
consignment,  a wholesaler  usually  buys  on  the  in- 
store contract,  which  provides  that  the  purchaser 
must  take  delivery  at  the  warehouse,  though  he  is 
generally  given  a month’s  storage  privilege  be- 
fore removal  of  the  coffee. 

The  practice  among  New  York  importers  now 
is  to  buy  coffee  on  either  the  basis  of  f.  o.  b.  de- 
livery steamer  at  loading  port,  or  delivery  c.  & f. 
(cost  and  freight)  or  c.  i.  f.  (cost,  insurance,  ancl 
freight),  port  of  destination.  Payment  is  made 
by  letter  of  credit  on  a New  York  or  London 
bank,  entitling  the  exporter  to  draw  at  90  days’ 
sight  against  the  shipping  documents,  so  that  the 
shipment  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser 
long  before  the  draft  is  made. 

Frequently  a jobber  acts  as  his  own  importer  of 
Brazil  coffee,  buying  direct  from  the  exporter 
without  using  the  agency  of  a broker  or  a regular 
importing  firm. 
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The  Brazil  “Differences” 

Brazil  coffee  is  bought  with  the  stipulation  that 
differences  between  samples  and  the  coffee  actually 
delivered  may  be  adjusted  either  on  “Brazil  grad- 
ing,” “half  difference,”  or  “full  difference,”  and 
with  the  further  provision  that  if  the  delivery  is 
a full  type  higher  or  lower  than  specified  in  the 
contract  the  entire  shipment  may  be  rejected. 

Under  the  Brazil  grading  provision,  the  buyer 
must  accept  delivery  if  the  coffee  is  better  than 
the  next  lower  type,  even  though  not  up  to  the 
type  ordered,  and  if  the  coffee  is  of  higher  type 
than  contracted  for  he  need  not  pay  a premium 
for  it. 

In  buying  on  the  half-difference  or  full-differ- 
ence basis,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  payment  for 
half  the  difference  or  the  full  difference,  respect- 
ively, for  any  undergrading,  or  must  pay  the  seller 
accordingly  if  there  is  any  overgrading. 

When  a buyer  specifies  features  of  description, 
in  addition  to  type,  some  sellers  protect  themselves 
against  claims  for  difference  on  this  score  by  in- 
serting in  the  contract  a clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  description  is  given  in  good  faith,  but  is  not 
guaranteed  by  the  seller. 

Organization  of  the  New  York  Exchange 
When  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  was  in- 
corporated in  1881,  its  charter  stated  its  purposes 
to  be : 

“To  provide,  regulate,  and  maintain  a suitable 
building,  room  or  rooms,  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  coffees  and  other  similar  grocery  articles 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  adjust  controversies 
between  members,  to  inculcate  and  establish  just 
and  equitable  principles  in  the  trade,  to  establish 
and  maintain  uniformity  in  its  rules,  regulations, 
and  usages,  to  adopt  standards  of  classification,  to 
acquire,  preserve,  and  disseminate  useful  and  val- 
uable business  information,  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  above  mentioned  trade  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  increase  its  amount,  and  augment  the  facili- 
ties with  which  it  may  be  conducted.” 

The  original  initiation  fee  was  $250.  Seats  on 
the  exchange  today  are  worth  about  $6,000.  They 
once  sold  for  as  low  as  $110.  In  January,  1916, 
there  was  a sale  at  $3,000;  in  October,  1916,  there 
was  another  sale  for  $5,000;  but  the  record  price 
of  $8,600  was  paid  in  1919;  in  April,  1921,  three 
seats  were  sold  for  $5,500  each. 

Membership  and  Government 
The  exchange  includes  in  its  membership  323 
brokers,  importers,  dealers,  and  roasters.  Mem- 
bership is  passed  upon  by  a Committee  on  Mem- 
bership, but  anyone  21  years  old,  resident  or  non- 
resident, of  good  character  and  commercial  stand- 
ing, is  eligible  when  proposed  and  seconded  by 
exchange  members.  The  committee  refers  the  ap- 
plications with  its  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Managers,  which  takes  a ballot.  The  adverse 
vote  of  one-third  of  all  votes  cast  rejects. 


The  exchange  annually  elects  a president,  a vice 
president,  and  a treasurer,  who  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  exchange  officers.  The  real  governing 
body  is  the  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  the 
president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  12  other 
members. 

This  board,  meeting  monthly,  appoints  the  neces- 
sary subordinate  officers  and  employees  and  fixes 
their  compensation,  and  may  “summon  before 
them  any  officer  or  member  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever.” It  appoints  the  secretary  of  the  ex- 
change from  among  its  own  number,  a superintend- 
ent of  the  exchange,  and  the  numerous  committees 
in  active  charge  of  specified  activities.  It  also 
licenses  the  coffee  graders,  warehousemen,  weigh- 
masters,  and  samplers*  of  the  exchange. 

The  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  has  charge  of  the  details  of 
the  exchange’s  work  and  of  the  various  commit- 
tees. He  keeps  all  the  books  and  documents,  col- 
lects and  pays  over  to  the  treasurer  all  money  due 
the  exchange  not  otherwise  provided  for,  receives, 
deposits,  and  pays  over  all  margins  on  coffee  con- 
tracts, has  active  chqrge  of  the  exchange  rooms 
and  bulletin  board,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
board,  appoints  and  manages  his  assistants. 

The  Grading  Operations 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  exchange  is  to  grade 
and  classify  coffee,  in  which  it  takes  every  pos- 
sible precaution.  The  rules  provide  for  eight 
standard  grades,  and  only  licensed  graders  are 
permitted  to  pass  upon  the  product  handled  on  the 
exchange.  There  are  25  of  these  graders,  one  of 
whom  is  appointed  as  a supervisor  of  types,  to 
provide  fresh  standards  and  “maintain  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  an  equality.”  Where  these 
standards  are  approved  by  the  board  and  the  ex- 
change, they  remain  in  force  for  a year. 

When  coffee  is  received  at  a licensed  warehouse, 
two  official  graders  are  chosen,  one  by  the  buyer 
and  one  by  the  seller,  who  receive  four  cents  a 
bag  if  employed  by  a member  and  eight  cents  if 
by  an  outsider. 

If  the  graders  disagree,  their  differences  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Coffee  Arbitrators,  com 
sisting  of  10  experts  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  The  superintendent  selects  three  of 
these  arbitrators  by  lot.  The  latter  decide  on  the 
basis  of  the  samples  submitted,  but  will  not  make 
a decision  lowering  the  grade  below  that  of  the 
lowest  submitted  nor  higher  than  the  highest.  If 
the  disputants  do  not  change  the  grading  to  come 
within  the  arbitrators’  findings,  the  samples  are 
sent  to  the  entire  Board  of  Arbitrators,  exclusive 
of  those  who  may  have  been  the  original  graders, 
and  final  decision  is  made  by  majority  vote. 

As  soon  as  the  coffee  is  graded,  a certificate  is 
issued  stating  the  grades,  which  bears  the  signa- 
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tures  of  the  superintendent  and  graders.  This 
certificate  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  grade,  as 
far  as  the  parties  involved  are  concerned,  for 
the  subsequent  12  months.  The  buyer  receives  the 
original  and  the  seller  a duplicate. 

The  rules  provide  that  weights  decided  upon  at 
the  initial  delivery  are  good  during  the  life  of 
the  grading  certificate  for  redelivery,  with  definite 
allowances  to  the  receiver  on  redelivery  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  a bag  a month,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  reweigh  and  resample  for  every  separate  de- 
livery. as  formerly. 

Arbitrating  the  Differences 
As  claims  and  trade  controversies  occasionally 
arise,  the  exchange  has  provided  means  for  their 


T.  S.  B.  Nielsen 

President  New  York  Coffee  &'  Sugar  Exchange 

peaceful  settlement.  The  Board  of  Managers  an- 
nually elects  an  Abritration  Committee  of  five 
members,  who  swear  to  decide  disputes  fairly. 
This  is  the  only  committee  on  the  exchange  that 
has  power  to  adjudicate  disputes  between  mem- 
bers and  non-members,  and  it  must  be  sought  by 
the  disputants,  who  agree  to  abide  by  its  decision. 

An  Adjudication  Committee  of  seven  is  annually 
chosen  from  the  membership  by  the  managers,  to 
adjust  all  claims  and  controversies  between  mem- 
bers arising  out  of  any  merchandise  transaction, 
“if  notice  in  writing  of  such  claim  or  controversy, 
and  of  the  intention  to  demand  an  adjudication 
thereon,  be  served  by  either  party  thereto  within 
10  days  from  the  ascertainment  thereof.” 


Within  three  days  of  the  serving  of  this  notice 
each  disputant  selects  an  exchange  member  as  his 
adjudicator,  and  these  two  name  the  third,  who 
must  be  a member  of  the  Adjudicating  Commit- 
tee. Even  this  decision  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Managers,  which,  if  it  finds  the  grounds 
of  appeal  good  (decided  by  majority  vote),  ap- 
points an  Appeal  Committee  of  five,  of  whom  three 
must  be  members  of  the  board.  This  last  commit- 
tee’s decision  is  final.  No  new  testimony  bearing 
on  the  case  may  be  introduced  after  the  case  has 
been  closed  by  the  adjudicators.  Arbitration  is 
voluntary  with  both  parties;  while  adjudication  is 
compulsory  upon  the  application  of  either. 

The  Other  Committees 

Another  committee  of  trade  importance  is  the 
Spot  Quotation  Committee  of  five  exchange  mem- 
bers. Each  day  at  two  o’clock,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  it  meets  at  11 :45,  this  committee  by 
majority  vote  establishes  the  official  daily  market 
quotation  of  No.  7 coffee.  There  is  likewise  a 
Committee  on  Quotations  of  Futures,  composed  of 
five.  It  meets  daily  “immediately  after  the  first 
call  and  at  the  close  of  the  exchange  and  reports 
to  the  superintendent  the  tone  and  price  of  the 
contract  market,  to  be  posted  on  the  blackboard 
and  transmitted  to  other  exchanges  and  commer- 
cial bodies.” 

A Committee  (of  five)  on  Trade  and  Statistics 
has  the  important  function  of  reporting  to  the 
board  as  to  regulations  for  the  “purchase,  sale, 
transportation,  and  custody  of  merchandise,”  and  it 
attempts  to  establish  uniformity  in  such  matters 
among  different  markets.  It  also  has  charge  of 
“all  matters  pertaining  to  the  supply  of  newspa- 
pers, market  reports,  telegraphic,  and  statistical 
information  for  the  use  of  the  exchange.  In  the 
early  ’80s  the  exchange  abolished  the  old  method 
of  keeping  coffee  statistics,  and  the  basis  then 
adopted  has  since  been  accepted  by  all  the  large 
coffee  markets  of  the  world. 

Other  committees  are  the  Finance  Committee 
(two)  to  audit  bills  and  claims  against  the  ex- 
change, direct  deposits  and  investments,  and  audit 
the  monthly  and  yearly  accounts  of  the  treasurer; 
a Law  Committee  (three),  to^deal  with  matters 
of  legislation;  Membership  and  Floor  Committee 
(five)  ; and  a Nominating  Committee  (five). 

Buying  and  Selling  Commissions 

The  minimum  rates  of  commission  on  coffee 
“per  contract  of  250  bags,  for  members  of  the 
exchange  residing  in  the  United  States,  are  based 
upon  a price”  as  follows,  quoting  from  the  ex- 
change bylaws  adopted  June  8,  1920: 


Commission  for 
Buying  or 


Selling 

Below  10  cents $6.25 

10  cents  up  to  19.99  cents  7.50 
20  cents  and  above 10.00 


Floor  Brokerage 
for  Buying  or 
Selling 
$1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
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“For  non-members  residing  within  the  United 
States,  double  the  foreign  rates  of  commission 
shall  be  charged.  For  members  and  non-members 
residing  outside  the  United  States,  a commission 
of  $2.50  shall  be  charged  in  addition. 

“Whenever,  before  30  minutes  after  the  close 
of  the  exchange,  a member  gives  to  another  mem- 
ber for  clearance  purchases  and  sales  of  con- 
tracts corresponding  in  all  respects  except  as  to 
price,  made  during  the  day  by  himself  or  for  his 
account  when  present  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange, 
a charge  for  each  contract  shall  be  made  equal 
to  the  corresponding  floor  brokerage  rate  for  buy- 
ing and  selling,  in  addition  to  any  floor  brokerage 
incurred. 

“Members  procuring  business  for  other  mem- 
bers may,  by  agreement,  be  entitled  to  one-half 
the  commission  rates  for  non-members  prescribed 
in  this  section,  less  the  corresponding  brokerage 
charge,  whether  paid  or  not. 

“When  a transferable  notice  is  given  or  received 
by  a customer  in  fulfilment  of  a contract,  the 
brokerage  in  that  case  shall  be  not  less  than  half 
the  corresponding  buying  or  selling  commission 
prescribed  in  section  103.” 

Trading  in  Futures 

There  is  considerable  trading  in  future  contracts, 
and  a standard  form  has  been  adopted  by  the  ex- 
change. No  future  contracts  are  valid  unless  they 
are  made  in  the  following  form  : 

Sold  for to : 

“Thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  in 
about  250  bags  coffee,  growth  of  North,  South,  or 
Central  America,  West  Indies,  or  East  Indies,  ex- 
cepting coffee  known  as  ‘Robusta,’  and  also  any 
coffee  of  new  or  unknown  growth,  delivered  from 
licensed  warehouse  in  the  port  of  New  York,  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  days  of 

next,  inclusive.  The  delivery  within  such  time  to 
be  at  seller’s  option,  upon  a notice  to  buyer  of 
either  five,  six  or  seven  days,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  trade  rules. 

“The  coffee  to  be  of  any  grade,  from  No.  8 to 
No.  1,  inclusive  (no  coffee  to  grade  below  No.  8), 
provided  the  average  grade  of  Brazilian  coffees 
shall  not  be  above  No.  3.  Nothing  in  this  con- 
tract, however,  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
a delivery  averaging  above  No.  3 at  the  No.  3 

grade.  At  the  rate  of cents  per 

pound  for  No.  7,  with  additions  or  deductions  for 
other  grades  according  to  the  rates  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  existing 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  notice  of  the  delivery.  Either  party  to 
have  the  right  to  call  for  margins  as  the  variations 
of  the  market  for  like  deliveries  may  warrant, 
which  margins  shall  be  kept  good. 

“This  contract  is  made  in  view  of  and  in  all 
respects  subject  to  the  rules  and  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  and  in  full  accordance  with  section 
102  of  the  bylaws.” 

All  deliveries  on  such  future  contracts  must  be 
made  from  licensed  warehouses.  There  is  a sepa- 
rate “to  arrive  contract” ; but  this  likewise  requires 
delivery  at  a licensed  warehouse  unless  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  have  a mutual  understanding  to 
deliver  the  coffee  from  dock  or  ex-ship.  Margins 
to  protect  the  contract  may  be  called  for  by  either 


party.  The  largest  deposit  for  margins  was  made 
in  1904,  when  $22,661,710  was  deposited  with  the. 
superintendent  as  required  by  the  exchange  rules. 

The  basic  grade  in  a future  sale  is  No.  7;  but 
variations  are  provided  as  follows : 30  points  for 
• jRio,  Victoria,  and  Bahia  of  all  grades  between 
*3 7 and  1.  and  of  50  points  between  7 and  8 ; 50 


Frank  C.  Russell 

Secretary  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 


points  is  allowed  on  Santos  and  all  other  coffees 
except  between  grades  1 and  2 and  2 and  3 San- 
tos, which  are  allowed  30.  Thus  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  when  entering  upon  a transaction,  know 
exactly  what  the  difference  will  be  between  the 
standard  No.  7 and  the  coffee  that  can  be  delivered. 
The  right  to  deliver  any  grade  in  a future  trans- 
action has  done  much  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
corners  in  coffee;  but  this  protection  is  further 
given  by  the  stringent  rule  that  the  maximum  fluc- 
tuations on  the  exchange  can  be  only  two  cents  a 
pound  on  coffee  in  one  day  and  one  cent  on  sugar. 
If  greater  changes  should  threaten,  the  exchange 
operations  would  automatically  cease. 

False  or  fictitious  sales  are  prohibited,  and  all 
contracts  must  be  reported  to  the  superintendent. 
All  contracts  are  binding  and  call  for  delivery. 

The  future  contract,  besides  being  used  for  the 
delivery  of  coffee  during  stated  months  in  the 
future  at  a given  price,  is  also  used  for  hedging 
purposes  against  price  fluctuations.  Importers,  for 
instance,  when  purchasing  coffee  abroad,  frequently 
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sell  an  equal  amount  for  future  delivery  on  the 
exchange.  When  the  time  for  delivery  arrives, 
it  is  simply  a question  of  calculation  of  the  mar- 
ket conditions  whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
repurchase  the  sales  made  as  a hedge,  or  as  a kind 
of  insurance  to  protect  themselves  against  loss 
and  free  the  coffee  so  engaged, -or  to  make  deliv- 
ery of  the  coffee  as  it  comes  in. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  power  to  close  the 
exchange  or  to  suspend  trading  on  such  days  or 
parts  of  days  as  in  its  judgment  would  be  for  the 
exchange’s  best  interest. 

The  Exchange  Clearing  House 

The  Clearing  Association  is  a recent  outgrowth 
of  the  exchange,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of 
exchange  members.  Every  member  has  to  bring 
his  contracts  up  to  market  closing  every  night 
either  by  making  a deposit  with  the  association  to 
cover  his  balance  or  by  withdrawing  in  case  he 
should  be  over. 

Members  deposit  $15,000  at  the  time  of  joining 


C.  H.  Middendorf 


Treasurer  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 

as  a guaranty  fund,  and  if  the  surplus  is  not  sufii- 
cient  to  take  care  of  balances  the  bylaws  pro- 
vide for  the  levying  of  assessments. 

The  daily-  quotations  on  the  coffee  exchanges  of 
New  York,  Havre,  and,  before  the  war,  of  Ham- 
burg, determined  to  a large  extent  the  price  of 
green  coffee  the  world  over.  Quotations  are 
cabled  from  one  great  market  to  another,  and,  as 
each  must  heed  those  of  the  others  to  some  ex- 


tent, the  coffee  trade  thus  obtains  a world  price, 
and  the  effect  on  supply  and  demand  is  universal 
rather  than  local,  as  would  be  the  case  if  quota 
tions  were  not  exchanged.  In  1921  the  exchange 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  trade  rules  which 
abolished  the  one-day  transferable  notice  for  both 
coffee  and  sugar. 

Brasil  Coffee  Quotations 

Brazil  coffee  cable  quotations  are  the  market 
prices  in  Rio  or  Santos  of  10  kilograms  of  coffee ; 
the  price  stated  in  milreis,  the  monetary  unit  of 
Brazil  money.  The  basic  grade  of  coffee  at  Rio 
is  the  No.  7 of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange, 
and  at  Santos  the  international  standard  of  good 
average  (“g.  a.”)  Santos.  One  kilogram  (often 
written  kilo  or  abbreviated  to  K.)  is  equal  to 
2-1/5  pounds,  and  the  10-kilogram  standard  of 
quantity  is  therefore  equivalent  to  22  pounds, 
which  is  just  one-sixth  of  a standard  Brazil  bag. 

The  money  value  is  not  so  simple,  since  Brazil- 
ian paper  currency  is  unstable;  and  the  milreis 
quotation  means  nothing  unless  it  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  same 
day,  i.  e.,  the  current  gold  value  of  the  milreis. 
This  gold  value  is  always  given  with  the  daily 
quotations  from  Brazil,  and  is  expressed  in  British 
pence.  The  par  value  of  the  milreis  (1,000  reis) 
is  54.6  cents  (gold)  of  United  States  money,  but 
its  present  actual  value  is  only  about  15  cents,  and 
it  has  been  as  low  as  11%.  Our  dollar  sign  is 
used  to  denote  milreis,  placing  it  after  the  whole 
number,  and  before  the  fractional  part  expressed 
in  one-thousandths.  Thus,  8%  milreis  would  be 
written  8$250  Rs. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a Rio  quotation  is  given 
at  8$400,  with  exchange  at  ?y2 d.  This  means  that 
22  pounds  of  coffee  have  a gold  value  of  63  British 
pence  (8.4x7j4=63.0),  or  5/3,  as  the  Englishman 
would  write  it,  which  is  equal  to  $1.27j£,  making 
the  coffee  worth  5.8  cents  a pound. 

Of  course  the  person  familiar  with  Brazil  quo- 
tations will  not  need  to  make  this  reduction  to  the 
pound-cent  term  in  order  to  understand  the  fig- 
ures. They  will  have  a proper  relative  meaning 
to  him  in  their  original  form;  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  they 
express  correctly  the  value  of  the  coffee  in  Brazil. 
It  may  make  a great  difference  to  the  Brazil 
planter  or  exporter  whether  an  increased  gold 
value  of  his  coffee  arises  through  a higher  milreis 
bid  or  an  appreciated  exchange,  simply  on  account 
of  local  currency  considerations.  That  is  to  say, 
the  purchasing  power  of  a milreis  in  Brazil  will 
not  necessarily  vary  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  London. 

London , Havre,  and  Hamburg 

London  quotations  are  made  in  shillings  and 
pence,  on  one  hundredweight  (cwt.)  of  coffee. 
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This  cwt.  is  not.  100  pounds,  but  112  pounds,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  English  ton  (our  long  ton)  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  in  all  English  coffee  statistics  the 
coffee  quantities  are  expressed  in  this  ton.  A 
London  quotation  of  30/9  (30  shillings  and  9 
pence),  for  example,  is  equivalent  to  $7.44  for 
112  pounds  of  coffee,  or  6.64  cents  a pound  at  the 
normal  rate  of  exchange  ($4.80  to  $4.86  the  pound 
sterling). 

At  Havre,  the  coffee  price  is  given  in  francs, 
on  a quantity  of  50  kilograms.  This  is  110  pounds, 
almost  as  much  as  the  British  cwt.  In  normal 
times  the  franc  is  equal  to  19.3  cents.  A French 
quotation  of  37k 2,  for  instance,  means,  therefore, 
$7.19  for  110  pounds  of  coffee,  or  6.54  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Hamburg  quotation  (formerly  from  Brazil 
per  50  kilos)  is  made  on  one  pound  German, 
equal  to  half-kilogram,  and  is  expressed  in  pfen- 
nigs. One  pfennig  is  one-hundredth  of  a mark,  and 
the  mark  was  once  equal  to  23.8  cents.  A German 
quotation  of,  say,  31  means,  therefore,  7.38  cents 
(3lX-238=r7.378)  for  1.1  pounds,  or  6.71  cents 
a pound. 


BRAZIL’S  100th  YEAR 


Consul  General  Lobo  Explains  Details  of  Centen- 
nial Celebration  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Be  Held 
from  Next  Sept.  7 to  Dec.  31 


FAETAILS  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Brazil 
to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  next  fall  and 
early  winter  have  been  contributed  as  follows  by 
Helio  Lobo,  Brazilian  consul  general  at  New  York: 

“From  Sept.  7 to  Mar.  31,  1923,  there  will  be 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  international  exposition 
commemorating  the  centennial  of  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence. It  is  to  be  an  expression  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  Brazil  during  the  period 
of  a century  and  will  comprise  the  following  sec- 
tions : Agricultural,  cattle  raising,  industries, 

commerce,  general  economics,  social  economics, 
statistics,  education,  transportation,  communica- 
tion, public  service,  history  and  geography,  trees, 
sports,  military  science,  and  fine  arts. 

“The  exposition  will  have  many  features,  in- 
cluding the  unveiling  of  statues  of  illustrious  Bra- 
zilians ; the  inauguration  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
Museum  of  Independence;  a Congress  of  Instruc- 
tion and  International  Congress  of  American  His- 
tory ; a Congress  of  South  American  Railways 
and  the  20th  International  Congress  of  Ameri- 
cans; exhibitions  of  films  relating  to  the  history* 
geography,  nature,  and  civilization  of  Brazil; 
landscape  displays ; features  of  the  economic  and 
urban  life;  military  parades;  Olympic  games;  the 
dedication  of  the  Fine  Arts  School ; exhibits  by  the 
21  states  of  Brazil ; foreign  displays,  etc. 

“The  United  States  has  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  its  participation,  and  France,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium  and  Italy  have  already  started  the  erec- 
tion of  their  palaces. 

“The  foreign  buildings  will  be  constructed  along 


the  Avenida  Wilson  facing  a boulevard  30  meters 
wide.  A huge  monument,  Arch  North,  in  Brazil- 
ian colonial  style,  by  a great  Brazilian  sculptor, 
is  being  erected.  There  are  also  being  erected  the 
Halls  of  Festivals  and  Lectures,  Industry,  States, 
Administration,  Minor  Industries,  the  Game  and 
Fish  Pavilion,  etc. 

Rules  for  Foreign  Exhibitors 
“Foreign  manufacturers  and  industrials  must 
share  in  the  representation  of  their  nations,  and 
only  those  whose  countries  are  not  represented 
may  obtain  space  for  separate  pavilions. 

“Foreigners  who  wish  to  send  articles  for  dis- 
play must  send  duplicate  invoices  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  exposition,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  return  them  with  the  limit 
of  three  months  after  the  close  of  the  expositioa 
“The  following  details  must  accompany  all  ex- 
hibits : All  information,  containing  the  articles, 

their  species,  class,  and  registration  number ; exact 
data  on  the  origin  of  the  raw  material  and  manu- 
factured products,  value,  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation that  might  interest  the  consumer ; all 
packages  must  be  marked  ‘Exposicao  Nacional  de 
1922,’  with  another  mark  indicating  the  recipient 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“There  will  be  exemption  of  customs  duties  and 
charges  for  all  articles  sent  to  the  exposition  area. 
The  discharge  of  packages  for  the  exposition  will 
be  made  directly  from  the  ship  to  the  barges, 
which  will  carry  them  to  the  exposition  place, 
where  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  committee  after 
having  been  checked  up.  The  classification  of  the 
merchandise  then  will  be  made  according  to  the 
tariff  by  volume,  which  will  guide  the  customs 
official  in  the  reexportation  of  the  goods  or  in 
the  payment  of  duties  when  permission  has  been 
obtained  by  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  for 
domestic  sale.  In  case  the  article  is  presented  to 
a public  department,  a national  institution,  or .. 
charity  organization,  payment  of  duty  thereon 
will  not  be  exacted. 

“The  exhibitors  whom  the  judges  deem  worthy, 
of  special  commendation  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  their  exhibits  will  have  the 
following  diplomas  conferred  upon  them : Grand 

Prize,  Honor,  Gold  Medal,  Bronze  Medal,  Diploma. 

“All  exhibits  must  be  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
June  30,  1922.” 

Exhibitors  Must  Provide  Quarters 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Foreign  Commerce  has 
issued  the  following  statement  on  the  expenditure' 
of  the  $1,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress: 

“The  bureau  has  received  a large  number  of  in- 
quiries regarding  space  in  the  building  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  government  and  in 
other  buildings  to  be  located  on  the  exposition 
grounds.  The  $1,000,000  set  aside  by  Congress 
for  purposes  of  American  participation  will  be 
used  in  part  for  the  construction  of  an  official  ex- 
position building  in  which  only  the  exhibits  pre- 
pared by  the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  located.  These  exhibits  will  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment and  will  be  such  as  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Brazil  when  it  extended  the  invitation 
to  participate.  They  will  consist  of  exhibits  of 
forestry,  mining,  fishing  and  agriculture. 

“Congress  has  not  permitted  any  of  the  sum 
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allotted  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a build- 
ing to  house  private  American  exhibits.  Neither 
has  the  Brazilian  government  constructed  or 
planned  to  construct  such  a building.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  private  interests  to  combine  for 
purposes  of  participation.” 

A campaign  for  popular  subscriptions  has  been 
started  by  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Brazilian  Memorial,  of  which  the  chairman  is  John 
L.  Merrill,  president  of  All  America  Cables,  Inc. 
This  committee  is  raising  $85,000  to  apply  on  the 
$100,000  memorial  statue  being  designed  by  Charles 
Keck.  The  other  $15,000  is  being  raised  by  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil.  Con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  John  H.  Allen,  treas- 
urer, at  89  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Alfredo  C.  de  Niemeyer  has  been  appointed 
director  general  of  the  official  foreign  representa- 
tion at  the  exposition,  and  Dr.  Antonio  de  Padua 
Assis  Rezende  is  chief  of  the  section  devoted  to 
exhibits  by  companies  and  individuals. 


IN  THE  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 


“If  lou  Don’t  Want  to  Be  a Gambler,  Use  the 
Exchange” — Leopold  Bache  Analyzes  Its 
Purposes  and  Operations 


'T1  HERE  has  been  so  much  favorable  comment 
I*  on  the  address  made  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  when  they 
visited  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 
last  November  (published  in  this  journal  at  the 
time)  by  Leopold  S.  Bache,  governor  of  that  body, 
that  it  is  here  reprinted : 

Why  the  Exchange  Was  Formed 
“The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Coffee 
Exchange  or  any  of  the  other  commodity  ex- 
changes themselves  or  their  officials  establish 
prices  and  depress  or  advance  quotations.  There 
is  nothing  more  untrue  or  misleading.  Section  2 
of  the  charter  of  this  exchange  defines  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  organized  as  follows  : 

“ ‘The  purpose  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to 
provide,  regulate,  and  maintain  a suitable  building, 
room  or  rooms,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
coffee  and  other  similar  grocery  articles,  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  to  adjust  controversies  between 
its  members;  to  inculcate  and  establish  just  and 
equitable  principles  in  the  trade;  to  establish  and 
maintain  uniformity  in  its  rules,  regulations,  and 
usages;  to  adopt  standards  of  classification;  to 
acquire,  preserve,  and  disseminate  useful  and  val- 
uable business  information;  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mentioned  trade  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  increase  its  amount,  and  augment  the  facili- 
ties with  which  it  may  be  conducted.’ 

“That  is  the  principal  point  of  the  charter,  which 
has  been  granted  to  this  exchange  by  the  state  of 
iNew  York,  and  every  other  commodity  exchange 
in  this  country,  and  practically  in  the  whole  world, 
has  almost  word  for  word  the  same  expression  of 
purpose  for  its  being. 

“In  other  words,  an  exchange  where  futures  are 
traded  in  is  a marketplace  and  nothing  else.  The 


exchange  furnishes  the  marketplace  and  regulates 
the  merchandising  done  there.  Two  members  of 
the  exchange  conclude  a trade  on  the  floor  here, 
and  that  trade  is  then  immediately  completed  by 
an  exchange  of  memoranda,  just  like  any  other 
business  contract  is,  and  the  memorandum  states 
specifically  that  the  contracts  made  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bylaws  and  rules  of  the  exchange.  That 
is  really  the  principal  duty  of  this  exchange, — to 
furnish  a place  where  business  can  be  carried  on, 
and  see  that  all  its  rules  and  bylaws  are  observed. 

“The  exchange  membership,  of  course,  is  care- 
fully investigated,  and  no  man  can  join  an  ex- 
change of  this  description  without  having  his 
character  and  previous  business  standing  thor- 
oughly investigated.  As  a result,  membership  in 
any  of  these  exchanges  carries  with  it  decided 
prestige  in  the  trade  where  that  member  makes  his 
livelihood. 

“Furthermore,  the  exchange,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, issues  licenses  to  certain  specified 
warehouses,  graders,  and  weighers,  so  that  parties 
trading  under  its  rules  and  regulations  are  well 
and  fully  protected. 

“The  types  or  grades  for  coffee  established  by 
this  exchange  run  from  No.  1 to  No.  8,  and  are 
acknowledged  all  over  the  world  as  standards,  and 
can  be  procured  at  the  nominal  charge  of  50  cents 
per  type.  The  Pure  Food  Law  of  the  United" 
States  does  not  permit  the  sale  of  any  coffee  be- 
low the  officially  accepted  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange  standard  type  No.  8. 


siauamages  to  tne  nuyer 

“Now  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  exchange  for 
people  who  do  not  sell  green  coffee,  or  raw  cotton, 
or  wheat,  or  anything  else.  You  gentlemen  come 
and  buy  your  green  coffee  here  in  New  York. 
Suppose  there  is  a quantity  of  coffee  submitted 
to  you,  which  meets  with  your  requirements,  but 
Y°u  that,  while  you  would  like  to  have  it  all, 
that  quantity  is  more  than  you  care  to  buy  at  one 
time-  The  simplest  way  out  of  that  situation  is 
to  buy  the  coffee,  sell  contracts  in  this  market  for 
such  a quantity  as  you  have  no  ready  use  for,  and 
buy  in  your  contracts  as  you  gradually  sell  either 
the  roasted  product  or  the  green  coffee  as  it  is. 
I he  same  thing  applies  to  any  of  the  commodities 
traded  in ; it  applies  to  sugar  and  to  cotton. 

A man  who  wants  to  buy  cotton  for  his  mills 
protects  himself  by  going  to  some  cotton  man  and 
telling  him  that  he  will  require  so  and  so  much 
cotton  of  such  and  such  a grade.  The  merchant 
says  1 wfll  sell  you  that  cotton  at  so  much,  on  a 
specified  month.’  If  the  millman  does  not  want 
to  speculate,  does  not  want  to  gamble,  he  goes  to 
the  exchange  and  immediately  protects  himself  by 
buying  the  quantity  of  futures  required  of  any 
article  that  he  consumes,  and  then  he  knows  he 
is  going  to  get  his  cotton  or  his  coffee  or  his 
sugar  at  such  and  such  a price,  in  the  month  that 
he  has  purchased,  and,  regardless  of  what  the 

ma7  do  -in  that  time>  he  is  protected. 

1 he  other  side:  A merchant  wants  to  keep 

ms  mill  going  and  does  not  want  to  speculate  He 
buys  the  raw  product  to  keep  his  mill  going,  and 
immediately  sells  futures,  until  he  has  disposed 
ot  the  amount  of  product  he  has  bought.  That 
is  the  way  that  the  exchange  offers  its  best  serv- 
ices to  every  merchant  who  does  not  speculate. 
d Skeptic  Converted 

One  of  our  members  was  telling  me  that  he 
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had  called  on  the  president  of  one  of  the  large 
food-product  companies  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  take  care  of  his  future  business.  ‘Why,  man, 
I don’t  gamble,  I don’t  use  the  exchange,’  was  the 
answer  of  the  president.  Our  member  turned  to 
him  very  promptly  and  said,  ‘If  you  don’t  use  the 
exchange,  you  must  gamble.  It  is  only  by  using 
the  exchange  that  you  prevent  yourself  from  specu- 
lating or  gambling  in  anything  you  buy  that  you 
have  not  sold  in  advance;  and,  if  you  have  sold 
in  advance  and  don’t  protect  yourself  by  buying 
the  actual  or  futures,  you  are  gambling  again. 
After  some  discussion  the  man  admitted  that  our 
member  was  right,  and  I am  glad  to  say  he  uses 
ohr  exchange  to  very  good  advantage. 

“All  of  these  future  markets  are  practically  the 
same.  A cotton  millman  was  in  our  office  a little 
while  ago  and  wanted  a certain  amount  of  cotton, 
which  unfortunately  we  did  not  have  at  the  time. 
We  agreed  to  deliver  it  to  him  at  a certain  price, 
and  immediately  bought  the  futures,  so  that  when 
the  cotton  was  delivered  to  us  we  could  sell  out  our 
futures  and  prevent  ourselves  from  gambling  on 
the  fluctuation  of  the  market.  That  is  the  real 
purpose  and  intent  of  every  future  market. 

“Of  course,  the  market,  like  every  other  market, 
is  at  times  used  by  speculators  for  their  purposes ; 
but,  if  it  were  not  for  the  speculator,  who  would 
take  up  the  slack  in  time  of  stress? 

The  Protection  of  Hedges 

“In  the  port  of  New  York,  as  you  all  know, 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  coffee,  and  this  coffee 
is  not  paid  for  in  full  out  of  the  money  of  the 
owners  of  this  coffee.  They  have  to  go  to  the 
banks  to  borrow  the  money  to  handle  the  coffee; 
and  do  you  gentlemen  believe  that  the  banks  would 
be  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  amount  to 
handle  the  immense  monetary  value  of  coffee  and 
other  produce  of  the  same  kind  in  this  port,  if 
the  loans  they  had  made  to  the  importers  were 
not  fully  protected  by  what  is  called  hedges,  or, 
in  other  words,  sales  of  futures  in  the  market? 

“The  only  articles  that  had  a really  disastrous, 
crumbling  decline  during  the  past  year  were  those 
which  are  not  traded  in  on  the  future  exchanges. 
There  was  never  a day,  when  cotton  broke  from 
43^4  cents  to  \\%  cents,  that  a merchant  could  not 
sell  his  cotton  or  his  coffee  or  his  sugar  on  the 
exchanges  that  were  doing  business.  There  was 
no  time  when  the  grain  man  couldn’t  have  sold 
his  goods  in  Chicago,  or  anything  else. 


How  to  Avoid  Gambling. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  speculate,  if  you  don’t 
want  to  be  a gambler,  if  you  want  to  be  a mer- 
chant who  is  satisfied  with  a reasonable  merchant’s 
profit,  use  the  exchange,  and  you  will  find  it  has 
marvelous  value  for  you. 

“A  merchant  who  fails  to  take  out  insurance 
against  fire  would  be  deemed  a gambler  pure  and 
simple.  He  is  even  more  of  a gambler  if  he  car- 
ries a considerable  stock  of  unsold  commodities 
not  protected  by  contracts  in  the  future  market. 

“If  an  importer  here  in  New  York  buys  a lot  of 
coffee  in  Brazil,  that  coffee  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
way  from  30  to  60  days,  perhaps  a longer  or  per- 
haps a shorter  time.  During  all  that  time  he  would 
- be' in  a nice  position,  having  paid  for  the  coffee 
dpwh,  there  probably  partly  on  borrowed  money 
or  through  banker’s  credits,  if  he  hadn’t  immedi- 
■atgjy  hedged  that  coffee  in  this  market.  I presume 
‘you  all  know  what  I mean  by  ‘hedging’;  that  is  to 


say,  sell  futures  in  a quantity  approximately  equal 
to  the  shipment  he  is  going  to  get. 

“When  that  coffee  comes  here,  he  has  it  sampled, 
stored,  and  so  forth,  under  the  fuil  regulations  of 
the  exchange.  One  of  you  gentlemen  calls  on 
him  and  likes  his  coffee  and  buys  some  of  it.  He 
immediately  takes  in  his  hedges.  If  you  buy 
more  than  you  have  immediate  use  for,  you  should 
put  out  your  hedges  against  it.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  a large  grocer,  who  has  an  especially 
attractive  lot  of  coffee  offered  to  him,  should  not 
buy  a great  deal  more  than  he  can  use  and  protect 
himself  in  the  same  way  by  using  futures. 

“Of  course,  sometimes  because  there  is  a sur- 
plus of  amount  of  one  number  and  a shortage  of 
another  type,  that  type  may  get  a little  bit  out 
of  line  with  the  general  price;  but,  taking  it  from 
end  to  end  of  the  year,  the  different  types  of  coffee, 
the  different  grades  of  cotton,  the  different  quali- 
ties of  wheat,  and  so  forth,  all  work  on  a general 
even  plane  in  relation  one  to  another.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  a sudden  storm  that  deteriorates  the 
quality.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  nobody 
can  guard  against.  You  can  protect  yourself 
only  to  the  best  of  your  ability;  and  the  man  who 
doesn’t  protect  himself  is  unquestionably  the  gam- 
bler and  not  the  man  who  makes  use  of  the  ex- 
change. The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  future 
exchange  is  to  help  business;  as  I read  in  the 
wording  of  the  charter,  ‘to  augment  the  trade  and 
to  establish  equitable  methods  of  trading.’ 

Penalty  of  Exchange  Closing 

"Here,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Cotton 
Exchange  shut  down  the  same  day  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  did,  and  the  result  was  that  nobody  in 
the  world  knew  what  cotton  was  worth.  In  some 
parts  of  the  South  you  could  buy  cotton  at  five 
cents,  in  other  parts  you  could  buy  it  at  seven  and 
eight  cents.  I am  talking  about  cotton  of  approx- 
imately the  same  quality.  Every  man  took  for 
his  cotton  what  he  could  get,  for  fear  the  next 
day  he  would  get  less.  There  was  a petition  cir- 
culated in  the  South,  addressed  to  Congress,  in 
an  endeavor  to  force  the  government  to  compel 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  open. 

“When  we  entered  the  World  War,  a committee 
was  requested  to  come  to  Washington,  and  we 
went  down  there,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Hoover 
made  the  statement  to  us  that  the  United  States 
government  proposed  to  establish  a price  for  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  naturally,  if  it  established  a price 
and  permitted  the  exchange  to  remain  open  and 
trade  at  any  other  price  than  that  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  established,  it  would  be  practically 
gambling  against  our  government. 

“All  of  us  saw  the  point,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
then  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Coffee  & Sugar  Ex- 
change, immediately  sent  word  here  to  close  the 
exchange.  The  exchange  was  closed  for  a long 
while;  but,  after  all,  that  was  only  one  of  the 
things  that  our  membership  did  to  help  win 
war.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  orderly  de- 
cline, and  there  never  was  a day  when  any  mer- 
chant couldn’t  protect  himself,  since  the  exchange 
has  been  reopened. 

“The  whole  situation  comes  right  down  to  what 
I stated  before.  If  you  want  to  be  real  merchants 
and  be  satisfied  with  a merchant’s  reasonable  profit, 
use  the  exchanges  to  protect  yourself  against 
sudden  fluctuations  in  price  due  to  a sudden  large 
arrival  or  to  a cyclone,  or  anything  else  that  affects 
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the  price  and  makes  it  go  either  up  or  down.  If 
you  are  protected  here, — and  you  can  protect  your- 
self any  day  you  want — you  have  taken  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  that  every  cautious  merchant 
ought  to.” 


THE  EXCHANGE  BLACKBOARDS 


Analysis  of  the  Black  and  White  Records  on  the 
Floor  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange- 
Their  Importance  to  the  Trade 


By  C.  K.  Trafton 

New  York 

THE  photographs  showing  blackboards  on  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Ex- 
change convey  only  a sketchy  idea  of  the  pains 
taken  by  past  and  present  Statistical  Committees 
to  give  to  the  members  of  that  organization  a 
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complete  statistical  service  embracing  everything 
in  the  way  of  information  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  dealers  in  green  coffee  or  traders  in  future  con- 
tracts, the  so-called  “options.”  In  addition,  there 
is  a similar  service,  although  not  so  elaborate,  for 
members  of  the  sugar  trade. 

The  pictures  show  only  three  of  the  boards  that 
almost  completely  panel  three  of  the  walls  of  the 
spacious  trading  floor  on  Hanover  Square.  All 
told,  there  are  enough  blackboards  to  supply  an 
ordinary  school. 

The  “ Coffee  Afloat”  Table 

One  of  the  most  interesting  boards,  especially 
for  those  who  handle  the  actual  coffee,  is  that  with 
the  heading  “Coffee  Afloat  for  the  United  States.” 
This  one  gives  the  name  of  every  vessel  bringing 
coffee  to  this  country  from  Brazil,  with  the  date 
of  sailing,  in  some  cases  from  more  than  one  port, 


and  the  amount  of  coffee  on  board,  of  either  the 
Santos,  Rio,  Victoria,  or  Bahia  description,  and  in 
some  cases  of  more  than  one  variety. 

Unless  otherwise  designated,  New  York  is  the 
destination  of  these  steamers,  although  it  will  be 
noted  that  some  are  enroute  for  New  Orleans  or 
San  Francisco,  as  indicated  by  the  letters  N.  O 
or  S.  F.  after  the  steamer’s  name.  In  some  in- 
stances a small  letter  appears  next  to  the  cargo 
figure.  By  referring  to  a typewritten  “key”  affixed 
to  the  board,  it  will  be  found  that  a stated  part 
of  total  is  destined  to  other  ports,  such  as  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Galveston,  or  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  total  afloat  from  each  port  is 
shown  at  the  bottom,  with  a comparison  of  the 
amount  afloat  at  the  same  time  a year  ago. 

In  addition  to  informing  merchants  in  green 
coffee  how  much  Brazil  coffee  may  be  expected 
to  arrive  in  the  near  future,  this  board  is  interest- 
ing to  traders  in  futures,  as  it  shows  the  quantity 
of  contract  coffee,  Rio  or  Victoria,  that  may  arrive 
in  time  for  delivery  on  exchange  contracts  This 
information  frequently  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  course  of  prices  for  futures.  It  was  espe- 
cially important  in  the  recent  past,  when  the  figures 
at  one  time  showed  that  there  was  no  Rio  coffee 
afloat  for  New  York  and  almost  none  from  Vic- 
toria. 

“Future  Deliveries” 

The  board  headed  “Future  Deliveries  of  Coffee” 
is  the  instantaneous  record  of  transactions  in  the 
coffee  pit.  As  soon  as  a trade  is  made  for  coffee 
to  be  delivered  in  any  specified  month,  a record 
is  made  in  the  proper  column  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  board,  the  entry  showing  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  the  number  of  “lots”  (of  250  bags 
each),  and  the  price. 

The  closing  prices  for  the  previous  day  are  in- 
serted over  the  top  of  each  column,  and  are  also 
shown  in  the  left-hand  column  in  the  upper  part. 
In  the  next  columns  are  shown  the  opening  bid  and 
asked  prices.  Then  comes  the  prices  for  rings 
and  margins  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  1.30  p.  m.  The 
closing  prices  for  the  previous  day  remain  in  the 
right-hand  column  until  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
they  are  erased  and  replaced  by  the  closing  prices 
for  the  current  session. 

How  Cablegrams  Are  Recorded 

Another  picture  shows  the  board  for  Santos 
future  quotations  and  Rio  future  quottions. 
These  are  especially  important  to  operators  ir. 
future  contracts,  as  they  show  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  big  Brazilian  primary  markets,  developments 
that  frequently  have  an  important  bearing  on 
values  here.  The  first  cable,  received  early  in  the 
morning,  shows  the  closing  quotations  . for  the 
previous  day.  Subsequent  variations,  when  suffi- 
ciently important,  are  shown  by  special  cables. 

This  board  also  shows  the  changes  in  the  .Rio 
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exchange  market;  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  London,  showing  the  value  of  1,000 
reis  in  British  currency,  and  the  variations  in  the 
dollar  rate,  the  value  of  the  United  States  dol- 
lar in  Brazilian  currency.  While  these  are  also 
of  interest  to  traders  in  futures  as  indicating  the 
strength  or  weakness  in  the  Brazilian  money  mar- 
ket, they  are  especially  interesting  to  dealers  in 
green  coffee,  as  they  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  “firm  offers,”  the  cables  received  from  Brazil 
shippers  to  sell  the  actual  green  coffee  at  a certain 
price  “cost  and  freight.” 

All  the  information  posted  on  these  and  other 
boards  is  sent  out  over  the  tickers  so  that  traders 
who  do  not  come  to  the  exchange  floor  are  able 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  developments 
in  the  local  market  and  also  in  Brazil  markets, 
London,  Havre,  and  Cuba.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
larger  offices  have  a condensed  blackboard  sys- 
tem of  their  own  to  supply  such  information  for 
their  own  purposes  as  well  as  for  their  customers. 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  FOR  COFFEE 


Shipping  Board  Gives  Schedule  Between  Brazil  and 
United  States — Every  Encouragement  for 
Coffee-Importers’  Cooperation 


'T'HE  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  an- 
A nounced  a permanent  service  of  American 
ships  between  Brazil  and  this  country.  The  an- 
nouncement came  as  the  result  of  conferences 
with  Felix  Coste,  manager  of  the  National  Cof- 
fee Roasters  Association,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  convention 
last  November  urging  coffee  importers  to  specify 
that  their  cost  and  freight  purchases  be  shipped 
in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  Coste  addressed  members  of  the  association 
tion  on  Mar.  31,  giving  them  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  work  with  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
asking  them  hereafter  not  to  fail  to  insist  upon 
the  use  of  home  ships: 

“One  of  the  important  resolutions  at  out  last 
annual  convention  promised  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican ships  for  coffee  by  members  of  the  N.  C.  R. 
A.  The  Brazilian  coffee  men  visiting  our  conven- 
tion, delegates  from  the  Santos  Commercial  As- 
sociation, each  engaged  in  coffee  exportation 
from  there,  informed  the  convention  that,  while 
the  seller,  under  a cost  and  freight  contract,  had 
the  right  to  select  and  designate  the  steamer,  any 
preference  expressed  by  the  buyer  for  Ameri- 
can ships  would  be  respected  nine  times  out  of 
ten;  in  fact,  in  all  cases,  except  perhaps  when  un- 
usual circumstances  were  involved. 

“Our  members  may  therefore  have  their  coffees 
loaded  on  American  vessels  if  they  will  but  ex- 
press the  wish. 

“For  three  months  we  have  been  negotiating 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  with  a 
view  of  perfecting  all  arrangements  before  asking 


our  members  really  and  earnestly  to  support  this 
resolution  of  the  convention  and  insist  on  Ameri- 
can ships  when  importing  coffee.  In  these  nego- 
tiations we  pointed  out  to  the  Shipping  Board 
that,  while  patriotic  motives  alone  would  win  a 
large  degree  of  support  for  American  ships,  the 
members  of  our  association  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  get  squarely  behind  this  movement 
unless  an  all-round  service  was  assured  sufficient 
in  extent  and  at  least  equal  in  quality  and  rates 
with  other  steamship  lines  now  in  use. 

The  Service  Arranged 

“The  Shipping  Board  authorizes  us  to  state  that 
the  following  service  will  be  kept  up  from  now  on : 

“Four  ships  each  month  for  North  Atlantic 
ports, — two  fast  passenger  steamers  and  two 
freight  steamers.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
on  berth  at  Santos,  Rio,  and  Victoria  at  least  one 
American  vessel  at  all  times.  One  of  the  fast 
passenger  vessels  will  be  on  berth  at  Santos  and 
Rio  during  four  or  five  days  out  of  each  14  days. 
This  service  for  Atlantic  ports  is  so  far  confined 
to  New  York  and  Boston  and  is  operated  by 
steamers  of  the  Munson  Line  and  the  Interna- 
tional Freighting  Corp.  In  the  event  that  a 
sufficient  volume  of  business  develops  for  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  or  other  North  Atlantic 
ports,  such  ports  will  be  included. 

“Two  freight  ships  each  month  for  New  Or- 
leans and  Galveston.  One  of  these  freighters  will 
be  operated  direct  from  Santos  without  stop  at 
Rio  and  Victoria,  to  Gulf  ports,  thus  assuring  a 
quick  voyage.  The  other  will  make  stops  at  Rio 
and  Victoria.  This  arrangement  means  that  there 
will  be  on  berth  at  Santos,  Rio,  and  Victoria  an 
American  vessel  for  Gulf  ports  at  all  times.  This 
Gulf  service  is  operated  by  the  Mississippi  Ship- 
ping Co. 

“Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for  a 
limited  passenger  service  in  connection  with 
these  freighters  between  Brazilian  ports  and  New 
Orleans,  which  service  will  be  increased  and  im- 
proved as  demand  develops. 

“One  freight  ship  each  month  for  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  This  freighter  will  be  on  berth  at  least 
10  days  in  each  month,  and  is  operated  by  S wayne 
& Hoyt. 

“The  service  to  North  Atlantic  ports  seems  to 
be  all  that  we  can  desire.  In  our  conferences 
with  the  Shipping  Board  we  have  been  holding 
out  for  at  least  two  direct  steamers  each  month 
between  Santos  and.  Gulf  ports ; but  the  Shipping 
Board  is  not  able  at  present  to  grant  a second 
steamer,  and  assures  us  that  this  would  involve 
the  board  in  heavy  losses.  At  the  present  time 
American  ships  are  carrying  only  about  25%  of  the 
total  coffee  shipments,  and,  owing  to  depressed 
conditions  in  Brazil,  other  cargo  is  running  ex- 
tremely light. 

Board  Interested  in  Coffee 

“We  quote  from  a Shipping  Board  letter 
recently  received : 

“‘We  are  very  much  interested  in  this  coffee 
movement,  fully  realize  its  importance,  and  intend 
to  maintain  superior  service  in  order  to  secure  a 
very  large  proportion.  We  further  realize  the 
necessity  of  providing  transportation  facilities  be- 
fore the  traffic  is  available,  and  have  in  mind  in- 
creasing our  services  further  just  as  soon  as 
business  conditions  show  signs  of  improvement/ 

“We  have  no  hesitancy  about  predicting  that  the 
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Shipping  Board  will  respond  to  any  marked  sup- 
port received  from  the  United  States  coffee  trade, 
by  granting  any  reasonable  extension  of  service 
we  may  ask,  even  though  it  may  not  be  at  once 
profitable  to  the  board.  It  will  undoubtedly  pay 
us  to  exert  ourselves  in  diverting  coffee  shipments 
from  vessels  of  other  nationality  and  concentrat- 
ing them  to  American  ships,  not  merely  with  a 
view  of  building  up  American  shipping,  but  also 
with  a view  of  making  it  worth  while  and  profit- 
able to  the  Shipping  Board  to  give  us  the  very 
best  service  and  such  improvement  over  the 
present  as  may  become  desirable. 

Special  Needs  of  New  York 

“There  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  special 
support  of  American  coffee  ships  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  At  the  present  time  coffee  vessels 
of  the  various  lines,  including  some  tramp  steam- 
ers, dock  at  various  and  widely  scattered  piers 
in  this  large  New  York  Harbor.  It  follows  that 
coffee  storage  is  likewise  widely  scattered.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  distances  between  piers, 
warehouses,  and  railroad  terminals,  trucking  and 
other  charges  in  this  city  are  often  high. 

“Concentration  of  coffee  shipments  to  American 
vessels  would  mean  concentration  of  coffee  ar- 
rivals to  Munson  Line  and  International  Shipping 
Co.  piers.  This  in  turn  means  concentration  of 
coffee  storage  to  a limited  area  near  these  piers, 
and  undoubtedly  the  result  of  this  concentration 
would  be  a decided  lowering  of  trucking  and  other 
costs  in  New  York  City.  Here  is  a very  import- 
ant point  in  favor  of  supporting  Shipping  Board 
vessels. 

“We  hope  that  our  members  will  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  immense  importance  of  supporting 
American  vessels  for  coffee  purchases  at  this  time. 
It  is  really  an  opportunity  for  much  benefit  in 
the  end,  and  members  will  not  only  be  serving 
their  own  best  interests  but  also  the  interests  of 
the  entire  trade  by  insisting  upon  American  ves- 
sels. The  most  important  part  for  carrying  out 
this  plan  is  to  remember  to  state  your  wants  at 
the  time  of  every  purchase.  See  that  every  coffee 
cost  and  freight  purchase  you  make  includes  the 
stipulation,  ‘Ship  on  an  American  Vessel.*  See 
that  the  stipulation  is  written  in  the  contract.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  broker  from  whom  you 
buy  includes  this  stipulation  in  his  cable.  Why  not 
put  a memorandum  on  your  desk,  where  you  can- 
not fail  to  see  it,  reading  ‘American  Ships  for 
Coffee.’  This  will  keep  the  matter  constantly  be- 
fore you.” 


GREEN-COFFEE  REMINISCENCES 


Brokerage  and  Credit  Methods  as  Followed  in 
New  York  55  Years  Ago,  When  Sailing  Vessels 
Brought  Coffee  from  the  Indies 

By  James  H.  Taylor 

New  Ycrk 

rJ"'HE  remarkable  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  green-coffee 
business  seem  almost  incredible  to  any  but  one 
who  has  been  actively  and  continuously  associated 
«n  it  for  55  years. 

Up  to  about  1867  most  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  was  located  in  the  part  of  the  city  bounded 


by  South  and  Pearl  Sts.  and  from  Old  Slip  to 
Burling  Slip.  After  the  Civil  War  those  engaged 
in  the  general  wholesale-grocery  business  gradually 
drifted  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  leaving 
in  the  section  mentioned  such  firms  as  confined 
their  business  to  the  importing  and  jobbing  of 
teas,  coffees,  spices,  and  sugar — and  liquors.  Those 
engaged  in  all  but  liquors  are  still  in  the  lower 
Wall  St.  district. 

There  are  probably  not  a dozen  persons  in  the 
coffee  trade  whose  memory  will  carry  them  back 
so  far  as  1867.  Then  the  importers  and  commis- 
sion coffee  firms  were  in  a class  by  themselves. 
They  did  no  jobbing  business,  and  confined  their 
transactions  to  selling  invoices  or  blocks  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  wholesale  jobbers,  who  were  the 
medium  through  which  the  wholesale-grocery 
trade  on  the  west  side  and  interior  firms  pur- 
chased their  stocks. 

At  this  period  coffee  importations  came  by  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  the  voyages  were  long  and  arrivals 
uncertain.  The  production  of  coffee  was  confined 
principally  to  the  West  and  East  Indies,  Rio- 
coffee  production  in  Brazil  being  comparatively 
small.  Little  statistical  information  was  obtain- 
able, and  mail  advices  from  producing  countries 
concerning  crops  were  very  slow,  uncertain,  and 
of  little  value  when  received. 

Brokerage  Methods  in  the  Past 

The  firm  of  William  Scott  & Co.  was  the  prin- 
cipal broker  for  the  coffee  importers.  Merchan- 
dise brokers  who  sold  to  interior  buyers  were  just 
beginning  to  appear.  Hitherto  such  sales  had 
been  accomplished  through  traveling  salesmen. 

When  a cargo  of  coffee  arrived  in  New  York 
the  samples  were  spread  out  on  Scott’s  counter, 
and  the  wholesale  dealers  congregated  there  to 
inspect.  James  Scott  was  the  active  member  of 
the  firm,  and  was  virtually  an  autocrat,  as  he 
graded  the  coffee  according  to  his  opinion  and 
fixed  the  price,  and  it  was  up  to  the  buyer  to 
accept  or  decline.  There  were  no  disputes  as  to 
grade;  Mr.  Scott  was  the  dictator. 

It  was  several  years  before  it  became  the  cus- 
tom to  grade  coffee  invoices  by  chops  as  to  quality 
or  value.  One  price  was  paid  for  the  invoice  or 
block,  and  the  dealer  took  the  samples  to  his 
office  and  asked  J4c.  to  24c.  a pound  profit  for  any 
or  all.  Such  a system  generally  left  the  poorer 
lots  unsold,  and  they  would  be  disposed  of  at  a 
loss. 

To  Frederick  T.  Sherman  belongs  the  credit  of 
first  having  graded  out  a purchase  of  coffee  by 
each  chop  on  its  merits,  so  that  the  fixed  cost  of 
the  more  desirable  allowed  the  less  desirable  to 
be  sold  on  its  merits,  and  both  found  ready  sale. 

The  Early  Credit  System 

Coffee  grades  as  then  known  may  be  said  to 
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correspond  to  the  grades  established  later  by  the 
New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange.  Coffee  was 
sold  on  60  days,  90  days,  and  four  months,  the 
importer  having  30  days  to  settle.  In  some  in- 
stances notes  were  accepted  by  the  importer. 
Coffee  sold  to  the  city  and  interior  distributer  was 
generally  on  a 60-  or  a 90-day  basis,  for  which 
notes  were  given,  and  few  buyers  paid  cash.  The 
wholesale  dealer  indorsed  these  notes  and  dis- 
counted them  with  his  bank. 

In  1867,  or  up  to  about  1875,  the  banks  did  not 
buy  single-name  paper,  and  discounted  only 
double-named  notes,  and  it  was  very  necessary 
for  the  merchant  to  get  the  notes  promptly  for 
sales  made,  so  as  to  keep  his  capital  moving. 

I remember  when  single-named  notes  were  first 
being  purchased  by  the  banks  that  B.  B.  Sher- 
man, a former  sugar  refiner,  but  then  president 
of  the  Mechanics’  Bank,  refused  to  purchase  any 
such  paper  except  upon  being  furnished  with  a 
signed  statement  of  the  firm’s  condition,  and  that 
the  notes  were  issued  to  procure  funds  with  which 
to  discount  purchases,  and  that  the  firm  gave  no 
notes  for  merchandise  purchases. 

Credits  were  very  carefully  investigated,  and  I 
remember  making  inquiries  around  the  street 
whether  the  Arbuckles  firm  was  a safe  credit  for 
500  bags  of  coffee  on  90  days’  time.  There  were 
no  reliable  coffee  statistics  until  1886-87. 

Contrasts  of  the  Present 

How  wonderful  have  been  the  improvements 
and  labor-saving  devices  in  the  methods  of  trans- 
acting business  in  the  last  half-century ! Then 
there  were  no  telephones,  no  typewriters,  no 
stenographers,  no  manifold  or  adding  machines, 
no  electric  lights,  no  cables  to  coffee-producing 
countries.  In  1867  all  letter  communications  were 
written  with  the  pen,  while  today  many  firms  send 
out  daily  thousands  of  circulars  written  and  ad- 
dressed in  a few  hours,  cables  are  exchanged  be- 
tween Brazil  and  New  York  in  less  than  two 
hours,  which  50  years  ago  required  120  to  150 
days  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 

In  this  brief  article  many  interesting  facts  must 
be  omitted ; but  I desire  to  say  the  standard  of 
the  New  York  coffee  merchant  was  never  higher 
than  it  is  today.  It  is  rare  for  any  of  the  trade 
to  refuse  to  arbitrate  a dispute  or  to  abide  by  the 
result. 


ELECTRIFYING  SAO  PAULO  ROAD 
Twelve  3-000-volt  direct-current  locomotives  are 
being  supplied  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  for 
service  on  the  Paulista  Railway.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  railway  electrifications  inaug- 
urated-this  year  in  South  America,  involving  28 
miles  of  double  track  on  a 72-mile  project.  The 
gage  is  63  inches.  The  road  is  located  in  the 


state  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee 
district,  and  is  an  important  link  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  Sao  Paulo  crop  to  seaboard. 


SANTOS  COFFEE  EXPORTERS 


Figures  for  First  Half  of  Crop  Year  Show  Nau- 
mann,  Gepp  & Co.  in  the  Lead— More  Than 
Half  Consigned  to  United  States 


OTAL  coffee  exports  from  Santos,  Brazil,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  crop  year  1921-22 
amounted  to  4,420,000  bags,  of  which  2,365,000  bags 
or  5 3l/2%  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Nau- 
mann,  Gepp  & Co.  head  the  list  of  shippers  to  all 
countries.  The  exporters  were  as  follows: 


Total  To  U.  S. 

Bags  Bags 

Naumann,  Gepp  & Co.,  Ltd 349,887  132,508 

Theodor  Wille  & Co 323,274  131  950 

R.  Alves,  Toledo  & Co 282,913  76,951 

Comp.  Prado  Chaves 202,191  75,528 

Arbuckle  & Co 183,121  183,121 

Hard,  Rand  & Co 179,106  100,153 

Martins,  Wright  & Co 173,945  94,100 

J.  C.  Mello  & Co 152,574  78,924 

S.  A.  Levy 129,829  68,400 

Grace  & Co 128,346  59,057 

J.  Aron  & Co 121,954  102,313 

Baccaiat  & Co. 115,631  93,000 

Comp.  Paulista  de  Exportacao. . . 110,596  89,533 

Silva,  Ferreira  & Co 105,420  104,206 

Cerquinho,  Rinaldi  & Co 101,223  76,503 

Sion  & Co 100.732  24,114 

S.  A.  Casa  Picone 98,895  59,300 

A.  Diebold  & Co 98,316  43,200 

American  Coffee  Corp 96,041  96,000 

A.  Ferreira  & Co 92,152  84,609 

Lima,  Nogueira  & Co 83,075  46.175" 

Nioac  & Co 75,804  22,600 

Leon  Israel  & Co 75,656  66,906 

Raphael  Sampaio  & Co 72,702  37,707 

Nossack  & Co 60.255  11,750  , 

Almeida  Prado  & Co 54,934  29,506 

Andrade  Junqueira  & Co 52,571  49,270 

Marques  Balle  & Co 49,794  6,500 

Eugen  Urban  & Co 49,035  3,000 . 

Whitaker,  Brotero  & Co 44,379  38,561 

Almeida  Cardia,  Abreu  & Co 40,830  2,250 : 

S.  A.  Casa  Malta 40,797  31,147 

Comp.  Brasileira  de  Cafe 40,312  32,261 

Basanta  Coffee,  Ltd 33,002  18,002 

Comp.  Leme  Ferreira 31,755  1,600 

S.  A.  C.  Geral  Commercial 30,969  10,801 

McLaughlin  & Co 30,642  30,642 

Leite,  Santos  & Co 29,707  19,750 

Enea  Malagutti  & Co 29,050  11 

Prado,  Ferreira  & Co 26,111  9,051  \ 

Bueno,  Netto  & Co 22,693  17,073  < 

Fine  Taste  Coffee  Exp 22,325  6,766 

Jessouroun,  Irmao  & Co 22,237  18,986 

Junq.  Guimaraes,  Leitao  & Co 21,934  15,467 

J.  Campos  & Co 21,925  I 

Joao  de  Siqueira  & Co 20,722  7,500 

E.  Johnston  & Co 20,646  4,051 

F.  S.  Hampshire  & Co 18,170  100 

S.  A.  C.  Michalsen  Wright 20,570  13,750 

Honing  & Roorda 18,688  10,075 

Toledo,  Assumpcao  & Co 15,500  11,250 

F.  Matarazzo  & Co 15,460  

E.  Struckmeyer  & Co 11,470  5,574 

Maurice  Bloch,  Lepeltier  & Co 10,251  

Souza,  Queiroz  & Co 9,775  5,275 

Andrade  & Netto 8,550  

Martinho,  Camargo.  Coelho  & Co. . 8,254  3,250 

Zerrenner  Bulow  5,828  

Armindo  Cardoso  & Co 5,195  5,195 

E.  B'ignon  2,000  

Comp.  Puglisi  1,423  

Miscellaneous  17,814  


Total  4,418,956  2,365,363 
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VENEZUELA  PLANTATION  SOLD 

Pimented  Coffee  Interests  Near  Lake  Valencia  Said 
to  Have  Been  Acquired  by  English  Inter- 
ests for  §3,000,000 


By  Thomas  W.  Voetter 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  Feb.  20,  1922. 

IT  is  rumored  at  Caracas  that  negotiations  have 
been  concluded  for  the  sale  of  the  largest  coffee 
plantations  in  Venezuela,  those  located  near  the 
Lake  of  Valencia  and  owned  by  Don  Antonio 
Pimentel,  to  an  English  interest. 

Before  the  war  the  grade  of  coffee  produced 
on  these  lands,  known  commercially  as  “Caracas 
washed,”  had  almost  its  entire  market  in  Europe 
During  the  war  much  of  this  coffee  was  sold  in 
the  United  States;  but  since  then  it  has  again 
been  going  to  Europe,  where  the  price  offered  for 
it  is  higher  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

The  price  obtained  by  Mr.  Pimentel  is  reported 
to  have  been  $3,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  was 
to  be  paid  at  once  and  the  remaining  $1,000,000 
given  in  securities  of  the  concern  taking  over 
the  properties.  It  is  known  that  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  these  properties  had  been  under  way 
for  several  years. 


A WORD  FOR  ROBUSTA  COFFEE 


Government  Chemists,  After  Exhaustive  Investiga- 
tion, Say  “It  Has  Established  Its  Own”  and 
Deserves  Recognition 

TWO  experts  of  the  government  Bureau  of 
* Chemistry,  Arno  Viehoever  and  H.  A.  Lep- 
per,  after  having  conducted  an  elaborate  scientific 
and  trade  investigation  of  Robusta  coffee,  have 
made  a report  to  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  in  which  they  speak  highly  of 
it.  declaring  that  it  has  established  itself  and  “de- 
serves consideration  and  recognition,”  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  summary  of  their  report: 

“The  time  when  coffee  could  be  limited  to  beans 
obtained  from  plants  of  Coffea  Arabica  and  Coffea 
Liberica  has  passed.  Other  species,  with  qualities 
that  make  them  desirable,  even  in  preference  to 
the  well  reputed  ones  named,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  cultivated. 

“Among  them  one,  the  species  or  group  of 
Coffea  Robusta,  has  attained  great  economical 
significance  and  is  grown  in  increasing  amounts 
While,  as  reports  seem  to  indicate,  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  possible  to  obtain  a strain  that  would 
be  so  desirable  in  flavor  as  the  old  standard 
Coffea  Arabica,  well  known  as  ‘Java’  or  ‘fancy 
Java’  coffee,  its  merits  have  been  established. 

“The  decided  superiority  of  Robusta  as  a crop- 
per over  Arabica  coffee  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  Java,  under  identical  conditions,  53  to  97 
grams  of  coffee  beans  per  plant  were  obtained 
from  Arabica  and  992  grams  of  Robusta.  A 


hybrid,  Maragogipe,  obtained  by  grafting  Arabica 
on  Robusta,  yielded  156  grams ; thus  demonstrat- 
ing Robusta  to  be  a promising  stock. 

“We  have  carried  out  a number  of  cup  tests 
(made  as  is  customary  in  the  coffee  trade)  of 
various  samples  of  Robusta  coffee.  The  results 
as  to  the  quality  of  tests  and  flavor  were  distinct- 
ly favorable. 

“As  is  usual  in  most  of  the  coffee  species, 
caffein  is  present.  The  amount  appears  to  be  on 
an  average  somewhat  larger  than  in  other  South 
American  coffee  species,  even  exceeding  2%.  In 
no  instance,  however,  did  the  amounts  exceed  the 
maximum  limits  observed  in  coffee  in  general. 
The  other  extractives  were  lower  in  Coffea 
Robusta  then  in  other  varieties.  Further  data, 
such  as  moisture  and  cold-water  extract,  did  not 
show,  any  marked  differences  from  other  coffees 
examined. 

“Due  to  its  rapid  growth,  early  and  prolific 
yield,  its  resistance  to  coffee  blight,  and  many 
other  desirable  qualities,  Coffea  Robusta  has 
established  .‘its  own.'  In  our  judgment,  it  de- 
serves consideration  and  recognition.” 


NETHERLANDS  COFFEE  MARKET 


Steady  Increases  in  Demand  for  Robusta  Reported 
— International  Market  Is  Gradually  Re- 
covering Its  Prewar  Status 


By  George  E.  Anderson 

Rotterdam 

'T'HE  international  coffee  market  in  the  Nether- 
A lands,  which  supplies  much  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, is  again  gradually  recovering  its  prewar 
position.  The  imports  into  and  exports  out  of 
bonded  warehouses  in  1921  did  not  equal  those  of 
1913,  when  the  Dutch  market,  in  addition  to  hand- 
ling a great  part  of  the  East  Indian  crop,  disposed 
of  14.6%  of  the  South  American  crop;  but  the 
market  the  past  year  disposed  of  9%  of  the  South 
American  crop  and  otherwise  gave  evidence  of  its- 
recovery. 

In  spite  of  the  low  buying  power  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  central  Europe  generally,  the  imports 
into  and  deliveries  from  the  Dutch  market  in- 
creased 65%  over  1920.  There  was  a decrease  in 
the  amount  of  Java  coffee  handled  compared  with 
the  year  before,  but  the  arrivals  of  South  American 
coffee  increased  200%. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  1921  trade  was  the 
steady  demand  for  Robusta  coffee.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  variety  is  increasing  to  a large  extent 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which  accounts  for  the 
relatively  large  imports  from  that  source  in  1919 
and  1920,  although  arrivals  consisted  principally 
of  South  American  coffee  in  1921.  The  market 
was  somewhat  notable  during  the  year  because  re- 
peatedly both  South  American  and  East  Indian 
coffees  were  quoted  lower  than  the  current  prices 
in  countries  of  origin. 

Imports  of  coffee  for  consumption  in  the  Nether- 
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lands  during  1921  were  substantially  the  same  as 
in  1920.  There  were  the  same  marked  decrease  in 
imports  of  Dutch  East  Indian  coffees  and  increase 
in  imports  of  Brazil  coffee  that  have  been  noted  in 
the  trading  on  the  international  market.  Imports 
of  Central  American  coffees  were  in  substantially 
the  same  volume  as  in  1920.  The  imports  during 
the  past  two  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Metric  Tons 

Origin  1920  1921 

Dutch  East  Indies 33»822  19,859 

Brazil  16.568  27.990 

Guatemala  4,607  4,432 

Venezuela  1,018  1,821 

Other  Central  American 3,824  4,976 

Africa  389  1,510 


Total  60,228  60,588 


Ninety- two  percent  of  the  Brazil  coffee  came 
direct,  but  a large  part  of  Central  American 
coffee  was  imported  by  way  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  In  1921  Great  Britain  handled 
10%  of  this  trade  and  the  United  States  about 
5%.  France  also  handled  a small  quantity.  In 
1920  France  and  Great  Britain  each  handled  about 
6%  of  the  trade. 


THE  COFFEE  BROKER 

What  His  Relationship  Is  to  the  Buyer,  and  Why 
His  Service  Is  of  Value — How  He  Can  Pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  His  Customers 

By  Fred  P.  Gordon 

New  York 

BROKERS  act  as  agents  for  buyers,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience. 
They  should  buy  at  lowest  possible  price,  with- 
out regard  to  the  owner,  as  the  cheapest  seller  has 
the  best  claim  to  their  orders,  and  they  should 
deal  fairly  with  them,  having  access  to  all  im- 
porters’ and  jobbers’  stocks. 

They  study  conditions  of  market,  and  buy  all 
grades  on  actual  merit,  which  includes  grade, 
style,  roast,  and  cup  flavor. 

Accurate  quotations  cannot  be  made  except  on 
samples,  as  coffees  of  the  same  exchange-type 
grade  vary  in  value.  With  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  buyers,  brokers  render  the  same  service 
as  a salaried  resident  buyer. 

They  represent  buyers  only,  and  execute  orders 
for  green  coffee  in  lots  of  10  bags  or  more  of 
any  kind,  at  lowest  possible  price  and  largest 
possible  discount  according  to  quantity 

They  are  familiar  with  all  methods  of  buying 
green  coffee,  spot  or  afloat,  and  mutual  confidence 
and  clear  instructions  as  to  what  is  suitable  for 
each  locality  enable  them  to  protect  buyer’s  in- 
terests. 

It  is  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  coffee 
roasters  and  wholesale  grocers  to  have  their 
green-coffee  purchases  in  the  hands  of  experi- 
enced brokers,  who  devote  themselves  to  buyers, 


and  not  sellers,  as  otherwise  the  roaster  or  grower 
would  be  buying  direct  from  the  seller  or  his 
agent. 

Brokers  work  directly  with  their  customers, 
and  their  compensation  is  the  regular  brokerage 
paid  by  the  seller.  The  one  employing  a broker 
should  know  what  brokerage  is  included  in  the 
price  paid,  as  many  dealers  are  willing  to  pay- 
more  than  regular  brokerage,  if  the  price  is  satis- 
factory. 


RESULTS  OF  COFFEE  VALORIZING 


In  One  Year  Prices  Have  Advanced  90%,  Con- 
sumption Has  Increased,  Total  Stocks  Have 
Dropped — Prospects  Bright  for  Brazil 


By  David  Brown 
David  Brown  & Co.,  New  York 


TV  7 HEN,  in  May,  1921,  the  Brazil  government 
W decided  to  valorize  coffee,  May  options  on 
the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  were 
selling  around  5l4c..  spot  Rios  No.  7 about  5$4c 
and  spot  Santos  4s  around  8^c.  Today,  with 
almost  one  year  of  valorization,  May  options  are 
selling  around  9.95c.  spot  Rio  7s  at  lO^c.,  and 
Santos  4s  at  \4lAc. 

In  spite  of  adverse  financial  conditions,  in  spite 
of  a hand-to-mouth  policy  by  the  trade,  with 
jobbers  unwilling  to  stock  up,  we  have  witnessed 
a rise  of  almost  90%  in  one  year.  The  rise  was 
slow  but  steady,  with  practically  no  setbacks. 

We  predicted  these  conditions  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  26,  1921,  and  in  the 
June,  1921,  issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

Will  present  prices  be  maintained,  and  will  the 
Brazil  government  be  able  to  realize  on  its  stocks 
at  the  high?  are  the  questions  now  being  dis- 
cussed. We  believe  they  will,  and  a glance  at  the 
following  figures  shows  the  remarkable  strength 
of  the  statistical  position  of  coffee : 


June  30,  1921  Bags 

World’s  visible  supply 8,639,000 

Phis  Santos  crop,  1921-22  (estimated) 8,500.000 

Rio  and  Victoria  crops,  1921-22  (estimated)  . . . 4,000,000 

Milds  (coffees  not  Brazilian),  1921-22  (esti- 
mated)   5,000,000 


Total  26,139,000 

Less  consumption.  1921-22  (estimated) 19,500.000 


Estimated  world’s  visible  supply,  Tune  30,  1922. 

(including  holdings  of  Brazil  government)  6,639,000 


June  30,  1922 

Estimated  world’s  visible  supply 

Plus  Santos  crop,  1922-23  (estimated) 

Rio  and  Victoria  crops,  1922-23  (estimated)  . . . 
Milds  (coffee  not  Brazilian),  1922-1923  (esti- 
mated)   


6.639.000 

7.500.000 

3.500.000 

5,000,000 


Total  22,639,000 

Less  consumption,  1922-23  (estimated) 20,000,000 


Estimated  world's  visible  supply  .Tune  30,  1923, 
(including  holdings  of  Brazil  government, 
some  4,000,000  bags) 

He  who  runs  may  read. 


2,639,000 
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The  Stand  of  the  Tea  Growers’  Association  at  the  Utrecht  Fair 


AT  THE  UTRECHT  FAIR 


Free  Java  Tea  Served  to  Visitors — Its  Effect  as  a 
Substitute  for  Alcohol — Campaign  on  to 
Increase  Tea  Consumption 

Staff  Correspondence 

Amsterdam,  Mar.  8,  1922. 
nPHF  second  international  fair  at  Utrecht  took 
* place  from  Feb.  23  till  Mar.  3,  and,  although 
business  had  not  been  optimistic,  the  trade  in 
general  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  The 
number  of  paying  visitors  exceeded  over  3,000  a 
day  in  the  last  week. 


The  great  attraction  of  the  fair  was  again  the 
Colonial  Department,  which  occupied  almost  half 
the  first  floor  of  the  vast  permanent  building.  All 
the  industries  were  represented  with  the  produce 
of  the  colonies,  diagrams  showed  the  increase  in 
production  of  different  articles,  such  as  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  rubber,  tea,  chinchona,  vegetable  and 
mineral  oils,  tin,  hides,  etc.,  and  large  maps  and 
maquettes  pointed  out  the  different  steamship 
routes  to  and  among  the  colonies. 

A corner  of  this  department  was  arranged  as 
a tea  saloon  by-  the  Netherlands  Indies  Tea  Grow- 
ers’ Association,  which  adjoined  the  interesting 


Inside  the  Tea  Saloon,  Showing  the  Pile  of  Tea  Packed  on  the  Estates 
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stand  of  that  society.  The  latter  contained  differ 
ent  samples  of  Java  tea  as  it  comes  on  the  market, 
and  also  showed  how  it  was  made  into  tabloids  or 
bricks.  Quaint  samples  of  South  African  tea 
were  also  exhibited,  as  well  as  green  teas  and  Bra- 
zilian mate. 

Grozvth  of  Java  Tea 

The  growth  of  exports  of  tea  from  Java  and 
Sumatra  in  the  last  two  decades  was  indicated 
in  the  form  of  tea  chests  of  various  sizes,  and  a 
large  diagram  showed  the  constant  increase  of 
the  percentage  of  Java  tea  in  consumption  in  Hol- 
land. This  percentage  in  1900  was  only  48%  and 
increased  to  82%  in  1920.  The  diagram  was  com- 
posed of  eclipses,  the  sun  and  moon  representing 
Java  tea  being  eclipsed  by  foreign-grown  tea, 
which  eclipse  in  the  course  of  20  years  has  nearly 
vanished. 

The  tea  saloon  was  crowded  from  the  opening 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  closing  time  at 
5.  Visitors  were  offered  gratuitous  a fine  cup  ol 
pure  Java  mixture,  served  by  Javanese  boys  com- 
bined with  a palatable  tea  biscuit  from  the  well 
known  firm  of  Verkade  at  Zaandam. 

Tea  as  an  Alcohol  Substitute 

Up  to  1,500  cups  of  tea  were  served.  Each 
visitor  received  a daintily  colored  pamphlet  of 
rules  on  how  to  prepare  a good  cup  of  tea.  The 
walls  of  the  saloon  were  decorated  with  beau 
tiful  pictures  of  the  colonies  and  with  posters 
showing  the  invincibility  of  tea  as  a fighter  of 
alcohol. 

Tt  is  indeed  striking  to  read  the  following 
figures  about  tea  and  alcohol  consumption  in 
Holland  : 

1903 — Alcohol  consumption,  two  gallons  per 
capita ; tea  consumption,  one  pound  percapita. 

1913— Alcohol  consumption,  one  gallon  per 
capita ; tea  consumption,  two  pounds  percapita. 

Do  not  these  figures  speak  volumes  to  you 
Americans,  especially  where  your  government  is 
fighting  alcohol  by  prohibition?  Let  the  enemies 
of  alcohol  promote  the  consumption  of  tea  and 
they  will  find  it  a better  fighter  than,  all  other 
methods.  Let  them  understand  the  fact  that 
everybody  in  the  afternoon  wants  a stimulating 
beverage,  and  that  if  tea  is  served  at  that  time 
the  impulse  to  take  an  alcoholic  drink  is  annihi- 
lated or  at  least  strongly  diminished.  This  is 
proved  in  Holland  by  the  mere  fact  that  since 
afternoon  tea  became  familiar  among  the  better 
classes  most  private  clubs  and  other  places  that 
formerly  flourished  by  the  sale  of  schnaaps  are 
row  doomed  to  wind  up.  Then  keep  in  mind  that 
the  price  of  a cup  of  tea  to  the  housewife  and 
even  in  the  tearooms  or  restaurants  is  far  under 
that  of  any  other  beverage. 

Tn  the  center  of  the  fair’s  tea  saloon  was  a high 
pyramid  of  original  tins  and  packets  of  tea.  packed 


and  retailed  at  the  plantations.  These  tins 
up  till  now  have  rarely  been  seen  in  Holland;  but 
it  seems  that  the  planters  are  going  after  business, 
and  it  may  be  realized  that,  when  they  will  sell 
their  tea  at  normal  prices,  much  can  be  done 
here  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
retail  prices  for  home  mixed  and  packed  tea  is, 
even  now  in  a rising  market  all  out  of  proportion. 

Importance  of  Brewing  Method 

It  was  astounding  to  taste  the  difference  between 
a cup  of  well  prepared  tea  and  one  of  exactly  the 
same  mixture  but  badly  prepared,  a demonstration 
of  which  was  held  daily  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

By  this  demonstration  it  was  shown  how  easily 
a restaurant  could  serve  good  tea  from  the  first 
up  to  sav  the  1 ,500th  cup,  extencyng  over  some 
hours.  It  was  also  shown  how  one  could  pre- 
pare a single  cup  of  tea  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
One  then  wants  only  a cupful  of  fresh-boiling 
water,  then  put  into  the  infuser  a spoonful  of 
finely  broken  tea  and  stir  it  about  in  the  cup  of 
boiled  water,  when  you  get  a delicious  fresh  cup 
of  tea.  Are  these  infusers  known  in  your 
country?  They  consist  simply  of  two  perforated 
spoons  joined  together  like  a pair  of  scissors. 

The  tea  propaganda  will  be  continued  after  the 
fair  by  distributing  the  colored  posters  and  rules 
of  preparation  among  all  the  larger  industries,  to 
be  placed  in  the  canteens  of  the  laborers.  And  it 
is  said  that  the  association  plans  a similar  pro- 
paganda in  Copenhagen  during  the  Netherlands 
exhibition  and  also  at  the  industrial  fairs  of 
Brussels  and  Basl. — K.  L. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  TRADE 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cacao  on  Free  List  in  Bill  Re- 
ported to  Senate — Chocolate,  Cocoa,  and 
Cocoa  Butter  to  Pay  lc  to  2c  Duty 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  11,  1922. 
IN  the  tariff  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
*■  Finance  Committee,  cacao  beans,  coffee,  and  tea 
remain  on  the  free  list  as  they  were  when  the  bill 
passed  the  House.  The  chocolate  and  cocoa  sectioij 
was  changed  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Par.  776.  Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened  or 
unsweetened,  powdered,  or  otherwise  prepared", 
valued  at  20  cents  per  pound  or  less,  1 cent  per 
pound ; valued  at  more  than  20  cents  per  pound 
2 cents  per  pound ; cocoa  butter,  30  percentum  ad- 
valorem.” 

Paragraph  37.  dealing  with  flavoring  extracts, 
remains  the  same  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Paragraph  780.  dealing  with  spices,  remains  a? 
it  was  in  the  House  bill,  except  that  curry  and 
curry  powder  were  stricken  from  the  paragraph-: 
also  turmeric. — Lamm, 
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U.  S.  A.  RIPE  FOR  TEA  PROPAGANDA 


The  Association  Meeting 


Ceylon  Times  Thinks  This  a Fine  Time  to  Start 
Making  America  a “Great  Tea-Drinking 
Nation’' — Colombo  Tea  Trades  Meet 

rPHE  possibilities  of  making  the  U.  S.  “a  great 
tea-drinking  nation”'  are  somewhat  enthusias- 
tically set  forth  in  the  Ceylon  Times  of  Feb.  21, 
in  the  course  of  commenting  upon  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Colombo  Tea  Traders’  Association. 
It  says: 

“We  know  that  the  difficulties  of  pushing  teas 
in  America  are  very  great,  and  they  have  been 
made  more  formidable  by  deplorable  mistakes  in 
methods  and  policy  committed  in  the  past.  At  the 
same  time  here  is  a huge  population,  with  tastes 
in  all  other  respects  very  similar  to  our  own, 
which  has  undoubtedly  the  makings  of  a great  tea- 
drinking nation.  The  present  would  seem  to  be 
an  extremely  favorable  occasion  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  tea  cess.  Downing  Street  is  imbued 
with  entirely  new  views  on  such  subjects  as  the 
pushing  of  British  industries  throughout  the 
world,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing sanction  for  a cess. 

‘‘Moreover,  the  tea  industry  is  enjoying  almost 
unexampled  prosperity,  and  in  all  human  proba- 
bility is  almost  certain  to  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time,  and  it  can  well  afford  the  compara- 
tively small  levy  necessary  to  obtain  funds  for  a 
campaign  in  America.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  more  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  Great  Britain  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  in  their  history.” 


The  main  committee  of  the  association  presented 
the  following  review  of  Ceylon  tea  conditions 
during  1921 : 

‘‘The  year  1921  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  tea  trade. 

“The  poor-quality  teas  that  were  such  a feature 
of  1920  gradually  began  to  be  replaced  by  better 
teas,  partly  due  to  fine  plucking  and  more  careful 
manufacture,  for  which  a demand  became  mani- 
fest about  the  end  of  January.  This  demand  stead- 
ily increased  and,  with  constantly  improving  qual- 
ity, prices  began  to  rise. 

“That  really  good  teas  were  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  year  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  March  good-quality  teas 
from  the  Nuwara  Eliya  district  began  to  assert 
themselves,  they  met  with  strong  competition,  re- 
sulting later  when  exceptionally  fine  teas  arrived 
from  the  Uva  side  about  July,  the  demand  for 
these  was  so  great  that  not  only  were  phenomenal 
prices  paid  therefor,  but  all  districts  producing 
good  teas  participated  in  them. 

“This  strong  demand  for  all  good  teas  continued 
unabated  till  the  end  of  September,  when  quality 
deteriorated  slightly,  with  a response  in  prices; 
but  this  lasted  for  only  a short  period,  and  from 
November  the  shortage  of  tea  was  so  manifest 
that  prices  hardened  each  successive  week,  the 
year  closing  with  a strong  general  demand  for 
all  grades,  at  prices  exceptionally  high. 

“Exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  only  162,347,- 
353  pounds,  against  184,846,683  in  1920,  a shortage 
of  22,499,330  pounds.  Finer  plucking,  lack  of 
manure,  and  abnormally  dry  weather  were  the 
causes  of  the  heavy  shortage  in  crop,  as  compared 
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with  a normal  one  of  200,000,000  pounds.  The 
shortage  began  to  make  itself  felt  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
from  then  till  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  not 
enough  tea  to  meet  the  demands. 

“Russia  continued  to  remain  out  of  the  market, 
and  shipments  to  practically  all  destinations  show 
considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with  1920, 
owing  to  the  crop  shortage. 

“Severe  competition  from  Java  teas  in  the 
Australian  market  continues,  and,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated representatations  from  the  Ceylon  govern- 
ment, the  Commonwealth  government  refused  to 
grant  any  preference  to  British-grown  teas  in  the 
new  tariff,  it  being  decided  that  ‘no  duty  should 
be  levied  on  bulk  teas.’ 

“In  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  splendid 
quality  of  Ceylon  teas  among  the  large  number  of 
passengers  who  pass  through  Colombo,  a sugges- 
tion was  made  for  the  erection  of  a tea  kiosk 
close  to  the  jetty,  where  Ceylon  teas,  carefully 
brewed,  could  be  obtained,  and,  although  the 
suggestion  was  not  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther consideration,  as  the  teas  served  to  passengers 
in  many  places  in  Colombo  are  frequently  com- 
plained of  as  being  anything  but  an  advertisement 
for  Ceylon  teas,  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  brew- 
ing.” 


CANADA’S  NEW  TARIFF 


Britain  Has  Preferential  of  25%  or  More — Sales 
Tax  Runs  2%%  and  4% — Duties  on  Cocoa, 
Coffee,  Spices,  and  Tea 

IMPORT  duties  under  the  new  Canadian  law  are 
three  classes — British  preferential,  intermedi- 
ate and  general.  The  first  is  besides  the  special 
West  Indies  preference  of  50%  or  more;  the 
intermediate  applies  to  “most  favored  nations.” 
The  sales  tax  amounts  to  2 J4%  to  the  whole- 
saler importing  for  resale  to  the  retail  trade,  and 
to  4%  to  the  retailer  importing  direct  or  to 
the  consumer.  There  is  no  sales  tax  on  chicory. 

The  detailed  rates  on  cocoa,  coffee,  rice,  spices, 
and  tea  are  as  follows : 


Cocoa 

British  Inter-  General 
Preferential  mediate  Tariff 

Cocoa  shells  and  nibs 7#%  10%  10% 

Cocoa  paste  or  liquor  and 
chocolate  paste  or  liquor, 
not  sweetened,  in  blocks 


or  cakes,  per  lb 

Cocoa  beans,  not  roasted, 
crushed,  or  ground,  per 

100  lbs 

Cocoa  paste  or  liquor  and 
chocolate  paste  or  liquor, 
sweetened,  in  blocks  or 
cakes,  not  less  than  2 lbs. 

in  weight,  per  lb 

Preparations  of  cocoa  or 
chocolate  in  powder  form 
Preparations  of  cocoa  or 
chocolate,  n.o.p.,  and  con- 
fectionery, coated  with  or 
containing  chocolate,  the 
weight  of  the  wrappings 
and  cartons  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  weight  for 

duty,  per  lb 

and  


4c. 

5c. 

5c. 

Free 

75c. 

75c. 

4#c.  sy2c.  5#c. 

2 7y%  35%  35% 


iy3c.  iy2C.  iy2c. 

22#%  35%  35% 


Coffees  and  Chicory 


Chicory,  raw  or  green,  per 
lb 2#c. 

Chicory,  kiln  dried,  roasted, 
or  ground,  per  lb 3c. 

Coffee,  extract  of,  n.o.p., 
and  substitutes  thereof 
of  all  kinds,  lb 5c. 

Coffee,  roasted  or  ground, 
and  all  imitations  thereof 
and  substitutes  thereof, 
n.o.p.,  per  lb 3c. 

Coffee,  roasted  or  ground, 
when  not  imported  direct 
from  producing  country, 

per  lb 3 c. 

and  7y% 

Coffee,  green,  imported  di- 
rect from  producing  coun- 
try, and  green  coffee  pur- 
chased in  bond  in  U.  K., 
per  lb 2#c. 

Coffee,  green,  n.o.p.,  per  lb.  2#c. 
and  7#% 

Rice  and  Spices 


Rice,  cleaned,  per  100  lbs..  50c. 
Ginger  and  spices,  un- 


ground, n.o.p 10% 

Ginger  and  spices,  ground, 

n.o.p.,  per  lb 3c. 

and  7#% 

Nutmegs  and  mace,  whole 

or  unground  12 y2% 

Nutmegs  and  mace,  ground  20% 
Mustard,  ground  17#% 


Teas 

Tea  imported  direct  from 
producing  country,  and 
tea  purchased  in  bond  in 
U.  K.  per  lb 7c. 

When  in  wrappings,  car- 
tons, or  other  packages 
weighing  5 lbs.  or  less, 
the  weight  of  the  wrap- 
pings, cartons  or  other 
packages  to  be  included  in 
the  weight  for  duty. 


Tea,  n.o.p.,  per  lb 10c. 

and  10% 


When  in  wrappings,  cartons 
or  other  packages  weigh- 
ing 5 lbs.  or  less,  the 
weight  of  the  wrappings, 
cartons,  or  other  packages 
to  be  included  in  the 
weight  for  duty. 


3c. 

3c. 

5c. 

5c. 

7c. 

7c. 

5c. 

5c. 

5c. 

10% 

5c. 

10% 

3c. 

3c. 

10% 

3c. 

3c. 

10% 

65c. 

75c. 

12#%  12#% 

3c. 

10% 

3c. 

10% 

17#% 

27#% 

25% 

20% 

30% 

27#% 

10c. 

10c. 

10c. 

10% 

10c. 

10% 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  TARIFF 


Further  Concessions  Promised  at  Conference  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce — Rebate  of  One-Sixth 
Asked  on  Cocoa,  Coffee,  and  Sugar 

T^HE  conference  of  West  Indian  Chambers  of 
* Commerce,  held  at  Trinidad  on  Jan.  23,  1922, 
at  which  were  represented  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  bodies  of  Trinidad,  Barbados,  British 
Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Nevis,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Grenada,  adopted  a number  of  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  economic  improvement  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  Those  pertaining  to  tariff 
matters  embodied  in  substance  the  following  re- 
quests : 

“That  the  United  Kingdom  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuation for  10  years  of  the  existing  preferential 
treatment  of  West  Indian  goods ; that  the  rebate 
of  one-sixth  of  the  general  duties  on  cocoa,  coffee, 
molasses,  and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  be 
doubled  for  not  less  than  a year  to  aid  the  West 
Indian  sugar  industry  during  its  present  period  of 
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depression ; that  Canada  likewise  double  the 
amount  of  its  present  preference  in  favor  of  West 
Indian  sugar;  that  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  special  protection  be  given  West  Indian 
cocoa,  arrowroot,  lime  products,  and  sugar  from 
the  competition  of  products  of  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  of  central  Europe.” 

Edward  Wood,  under  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  who  attended  this  conference,  stated  that 
the  British  government  was  prepared  to  guarantee 
Dy  formal  agreement  that  the  present  preferences 
in  favor  of  West  Indian  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
molasses  would  remain  in  force  for  10  years. 


CEYLON  TEA  EXPORTS  DROP  12% 


Provinces  Bear  Largest  Percentages  of  Loss,  While 
United  States  Declines  Only  3% — Exports 
of  Cacao  Show  Gain  of  12*4% 


EXPORTS  of  tea  from  Ceylon  last  year  fell  off 
22,500,000  pounds,  or  12%  under  those  of 
1920.  The  total  was  162,350,000  pounds  against 
185,000,000  in  1920.  The  drop  from  exports  of 
1919  was  46,000,000  pounds,  or  22%,  and  repre- 
sented a decline  of  17,900,000  pounds,  or  11%. 
from  1918. 

The  drop  of  black-tea  exports  from  1920  was 
21,700,000  pounds,  or  12%,  of  which  the  decline 
in  shipments  to  United  Kingdom  was  8,400,000 
pounds,  or  7% ; to  Australasia,  4,290,000  pounds, 
or  14% ; to  United  States,  460,000  pounds,  or  3% ; 
and  4.0  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  2,800,000 


Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Malta  

Other  Europe 

Australasia  

United  States 

Canada  & Newfoundland 

Other  America 

Egype  

Africa  

Madagascar  

India  

Straits  

China  

Philippines  

Tapan  

Mauritius  

Other  Asia 

Total 


Green 

United  Kingdom 

France  

Australasia  

United  States 

Canada  and  Newfoundland.. 

Africa  

India  


Total 


1921. 

Lbs. 

426 

52,800 

3,250 

73,422 

19,622,710 

13,956,636 

4,127,988 

392,762 

1,704,373 

5,611,417 

35,480 

773,403 

781,189 

216,356 

59,948 

228,471 

191,015 

47,281 


159,884,200 

Tea 

....  143,635 

9,500 
33,030 

783,985 

....  642,259 

7,125 
843,619 


2,463.153 


1920. 

Lbs. 

45,706 

232,373 

63,300 

121,315 

22.887.721 

14.414.721 
6,918,684 
1,463,149 
4,401,596 
5,137,583 

103,103 

2,468,325 

1,111,690 

280,225 

252,093 

238,471 

278,763 

178,359 


181,599,348 


4,750 


464,576 

1,123,171 


1,654,838 


3,247,335 


Gain  in  Cacao  Exports 

Exports  in  cacao  from  Ceylon  last  year  showed 
a gain  of  6,911  cwts.,  or  12^%  over  1920,  largely 
in  shipments  to  Australasia,  which  gained  3,913 
cwts.,  or  71%;  to  the  United  States,  1,547  cwts., 
or  25% ; and  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  which 
jumped  from  600  cwts.  to  5,125.  The  decline  in 
cacao  shipments  to  United  Kingdom  was  more 
than  8,410  cwts.,  or  32j4%  under  1920. 


pounds,  or  40%. 


Details  of  the  shipments  are  as  follows: 


The  loss  in  exports  of  green  tea  was  784,000 


pounds,  or  24%. 

Distribution  of  Tea  Exports 
The  following  figures  furnished  by  the  Ceylon 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  show  the  destinations  of 
Ceylon  tea  exports  for  1921  and  1920: 


Black  Tea 


1921 

Lbs. 

United  Kingdom 111,059,665 

Austria  ] ,476 

Belgium  46,482 

France  529,469 

Germany  69,447 

Holland  95,507 

Denmark  93,453 

Italy  25.757 

•Spain  9,468 

Norway  42.953 

Sweden  31,596 


1920. 

Lbs. 

119,495,692 


27,916 

928,764 

130,958 

197,008 

2,750 

86,350 

26,790 

29,480 

76,463 


U n ited  K ingd  om 

Belgium  

Germany  

Holland  

Denmark  

Italy  

Spain  

Sweden  

Australasia  

United  States 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

Other  America 

Egypt  

Africa  

India  

Straits  

China  

Philippines  

Japan  

Total  

Total,  1919  

Total,  1918  


Export  Distribution  of 


United 

Kingdom, 

Russia, 

Ccntinent, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1912  

114,979.299 

17,350.202 

2,507,286 

1913  

19,829,876 

2,352  846 

1914  

14,880,383 

1,965.977 

1915  

24,104.991 

1.804,916 

1916  

26  593.142 

2.599,735 

1917  

13,510,894 

5,475.293 

1918  

93,477,183 

155.713 

7.519,901 

1919  

760,862 

7,000.694 

1920  

119  495  692 

1,741,550 

1,032.206 

1921  

Ceylon  Tea  for  Ten  Years 


Australasia , 
Pounds. 
23,949.968 
26  562.958 
28,697.757 
28.450.022 
25.528,889 
29,477,756 
35,522.401 
18,114,317 
22,S87,721 
19,655,740 


America, 

Pounds. 

19,684.344 

16,990,079 

19.571,822 

17,948,727 

12.889.850 

36,270,138 

15,545,789 

26,004,937 

24,384,301 

19,903,630 


China, 
Pounds. 
6.733,270 
8,444.721 
5,984,259 
6. 682,320 
9,518,733 
5,660,828 
1,552,896 
591.358 
280.225 
216,356 


1921.  1920. 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

17,398  25,808 

70 

2,42 6 140 

1 70 

113  

158  250 

350  

20 

9,409  5,496 

7,703  6,156 

5,125  600 

110  25 

110  200 

2 62 

25  24 

1,625  365 

5 

17,512  16,205 

330  


62,402  55.491 

54,742 

79,025 


Other 

Countries,  Total, 
Pounds.  Pounds. 


5,825.018  191,029,387 
5,874,873  192,176,160 
6,953,045  195.216,419 
11.355.303  211,629 ,777 
13,589,868  202,482,959 
16,920,981  193,033,962 

26.864,989  180,638,872 
15.677,906  208,433,578 
16,057,194  184,846,683 
10,336,121  162,347,353 
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PREFER  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


More  Than  Hall  of  Coffee  Roasters  Replying  to 
jonu  Committee  Questionary  So  Spend  Over 
25% — One-Pourih  Use  Premiums 


THL  results  of  a questionary  sent  by  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  to 
coffee  roasters  throughout  the  country  last  Jan. 
20  show  that,  of  the  77  reporting,  62  used  news- 
papers, and  40  of  these  spent  at  least  25%  of  their 
appropriation  with  the  daily  press. 

Fifty-six  used  premiums,  demonstrations,  house- 
to-house  canvassing,  etc.,  of  whom  nine  so  ex- 
pended 50'  f or  more  of  their  total  and  eight 
between  25%  and  50%,  37  employed  booklets  and 
circulars,  25  posters,  23  package  inserts,  and 
t.thers,  in  varying  numbers,  used  metal  signs,  car 
signs,  calendars,  blotters,  magazines,  and,  finally, 
motion  pictures.  The  details  are  shown  fully  in 
the  chart  on  the  opposite  page. 

Director  Ames’  Report 

In  making  his  detailed  report,  Director  Ames  of 
the  committee  said : 

"Window  display  material  is  in  very  general 
use.  The  replies  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
material,  but  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
consisted  mainly  of  lithographed  cut-outs.  Six 
firms  spent  more  than  50%  of  their  entire  appro- 
priations in  this  wayr,  and  nearly  all  who  reported 
any  use  of  this  medium  gave  it  a generous  slice  of 
their  appropriations. 

“Booklets  and  circulars  rank  fourth,  probably 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  firms  that  have 
helped  distribute  the  material  prepared  for  the 
national  coffee  advertising  campaign. 

“The  replies  on  posters  indicate  that  some  of 
the  advertisers  included  under  this  heading  hang- 
ers used  inside  of  grocery  stores  as  well  as  bill- 
boards. 

“Package  inserts  were  more  popular  than 
might  be  supposed,  23  of  the  reporters  using  this 
medium.  Car  cards  and  metal  signs  were  used 
about  equally.  Calendars  and  blotters  absorbed 
! comparatively  small  amounts  of  advertising  ap- 
propriations, while  only  four  used  motion  pictures. 

“The  amount  of  magazine  advertising  used  is 
comparatively  small,  as  might  be  expected,  be- 
cause very  few  houses  have  a distribution  that 
enables  them  to  advertise  economically  in  maga- 
zines of  national  circulation.  Most  of  the  10 
roasters  who  report  the  use  of  magazines  con- 
I fined  themselves  to  trade  periodicals. 

Distribution  of  Typical  Firms 
“An  Oklahoma  firm  that  spent  90%  of  its  ap- 
propriation last  year  for  newspapers  says  that  this 
year  it  intends  to  spend  more  than  last  and  ‘prac- 
tically all  of  it  in  newspapers.’ 

“A  San  Francisco  house,  which  divided  its  ap- 
propriation last  year,  35%  for  newspapers,  60% 
for  car  cards,  and  5%  for  blotters,  writes  that  it 
will  put  100%  into  newspaper  advertising  during 
i 1922. 

I “A  small  Montana  concern  which  spent  75%  for 
newspaper  advertising  writes,  ‘We  believe  that 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  our  best  invest- 


ment as  coordinated  with  our  window  displays.’ 

“One  of  the  three  or  four  largest  roasters  in 
the  country,  with  branches  in  Chicago  and  the 
East,  distributed  his  expenditure  as  follows : 
Newspapers,  60%;  magazines,  window  displays, 
and  booklets  and  circulars,  10%  each ; calendars, 
2% ; semi-novelties,  2% ; posters,  blotters,  theater 
programs,  package  inserts,  metal  signs,  and  other 
torms  of  advertising,  1%  each. 

"A  San  Francisco  house,  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  decided  to  double  its  ad- 
vertising appropriation  for  1922,  which  will  go 
50%  to  newspapers,  30%  to  demonstrating,  samp- 
ling, etc.,  5%  for  posters,  and  15%  for  other 
forms.  Last  year  its  proportions  were:  News- 

papers, 50%;  window  displays,  15%;  posters, 
5J% ; package  inserts,  %%;  demonstrating,  etc., 

4 vsa  . 

, "An  Oklahoma  wholesale  grocer  last  year : 
Newspapers,  67%;  premiums,  15%;  calendars, 
9%;  booklets  and  circulars,  4%;  posters,  Sy2% 
430 S^11S’  ^tS  exPenditurc  was  $13,- 

“A  Middle  West  concern  with  branches  in  sev- 
eral cities  apportioned  $70,000  as  follows : News- 

papers, 57%;  sampling,  demonstrating,  etc.,  15%; 
window  displays,  12% ; booklets  and  circulars, 
7%;  posters,  6% ; package  inserts,  3%. 

A Pennsylvania  wagon-route  and'  stationary 
grocer  distributed  $1,172  as  follows:  Demonstra- 
tions at  fairs,  church  socials,  etc.,  33%;  package 
interests,  30%  ; newspapers,  14%  ; booklets  and  cir- 
culars, 12%  ; advertising  business  cards,  6% ; 
loca^l  magazines,  3%;  window  display  material, 


MUST  SELL  TO  ALL  ALIKE 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  Mennen  Case,  Rules 
That  There  Must  Be  No  Discrimination 
in  Price  for  the  Same  Quantity 

VV7  HAT  is  now  known  as  the  Mennen  Decree, 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
March,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, in  its  effect  upon  wholesalers,  of  the  mul- 
titude of  orders  and  decrees  that  have  been  issued 
by  the  government  in  the  last  year. 

The  commission  establishes  the  rule  that,  if 
products  are  uniform  in  quality,  the  manufacturer 
must  sell  them  at  absolutely  the  same  price  for 
the  same  quantity,  whether  the  purchaser  be  whole- 
saler, jobber,  distributer,  cooperative-buying 
agency,  chain  store,  buying  club,,  retail  store,  or 
a nsumer,  and  that  discounts  for  quantity  must 
be  the  same  in  all  instances. 

The  rule  does  not  obligate  a manufacturer  to 
sell  to  anybody  in  particular;  but  whomever  he 
sells  must  receive  the  same  price  advantage  that 
all  others  do  on  the  same  quantity. 

The  decision  is  made  under  section  2 of  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  first  time  it  has  been  so  invoked. 

The  Mennen  people  are  reported  to  have  pe- 
titioned the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  review 
the  order. 
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OFFICIAL  INDIA  TEA  REPORT 


1920  Figures  Issued  by  Indian  Government  Have 
Details  of  Production,  Exports,  Auctions, 
Capital,  and  Cess  Funds 

'T’HE  official  tea  report  of  the  Indian  govern- 
* ment  Department  of  Statistics  for  1920-21 
shows  the  following: 

“The  total  area  under  tea  in  1920  was  701,100 
acres,  which  is  1.3%  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  area  abandoned  in  the  year  was  11,400 
acres,  while  the  new  extensions  (including  re- 
planting in  areas  abandoned  in  previous  years) 
amounted  to  19,100  acres.  Thus  the  net  increase 
during  the  year  was  7,700  acres. 

“Eighty-four  percent  of  the  total  area  under  tea 
in  India  lies  in  Assam  (in  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Surma  Valleys)  and  in  the  two  contiguous  dis- 
tricts (Darjeeling  and  Jalpaiguri)  of  northern 
Bengal.  The  elevated  region  over  the  Malabar 
Coast  in  southern  India  (including  the  state  of 
Travancore  and  the  districts  of  Malabar,  Nilgiris, 
and  Coimbatore)  contains  over  12%  of  the  total : 

% Increase  or  No.  of 


Acres 

Decrease 

Plantations 

Assam  

...  420,200 

+ 1.9 

876 

Bengal  

. . . 172,400 

— .4 

316 

Southern  India  

. . . 88,200 

+ 3.3 

300 

Northern  India  

. . . 16,500 

—6.5 

2,682 

Bihar  and  Orissa  . . . 

2,100 

— .7 

22 

Burma  

1,700 

858 

“The  total  number  of  plantations  was  5,054  in 
1920,  as  against  4,221  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
plantations  vary  greatly  in  size  in  different  prov- 
inces. In  Assam  876  plantations  are  reported  to 
have  had  a total  area  of  420,200  acres  under  tea 
in  1920,  an  average  of  480  acres  a plantation.  In 
Bengal  the  average  size  of  316  plantations  is  546 
acres,  and  in  Travancore  it  is  476  acres.  In  Ma- 
dras. the  United  Provinces,  and  Bihar  and  Orissa 
the  average  is  much  smaller,  being  about  205,  149, 
and  95  acres,  respectively.  In  the  Punjab,  where 
tea  cultivation  is  conducted  on  a small  scale,  the 
average  area  is  about  four  acres. 

Production  of  Black  and  Green  Tea 

“The  total  production  of  both  black  and  green 
tea  in  1920  is  reported  to  have  been  345,205,000 
pounds  (excluding  Burma)  divided  among  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  as  follows : 


1919  1920 

Pounds  Pounds 

Assam  239,133,000  234,314,000 

Bengal  99,511,000  71,697,000 

.Southern  India 3 4,005,000  35,655,000 

Northern  India  3,855.000  3,155,000 

Bihar  and  Orissa 413,000  384, OOQ 


Total  376,917,000  345,205,000 


“Black  tea  represents  339,726,600  pounds.  The 
net  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
amounts  to  31,700,000  pounds,  or  8%. 

“Burma  is  excluded  from  these  calculations  be- 
cause the  produce  of  the  Burma  tea  gardens  is 
almost  wholly  converted  into  let  pet  (wet  pickled 
tea),  which  is  eaten  as  a condiment.  In  1920, 
494,700  pounds  of  letpet  were  manufactured,  as 
against  only  10,500  pounds  of  leaf  tea  black. 

“The  average  production  of  tea  per  acre  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  districts.  This  table  shows 
the  average  production  of  manufactured  tea  (black 
and  green)  per  acre  plucked  in  each  district  in 
1920: 


Pounds 

Per.  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Pounds 

Lakhimpur  . . 

699 

Darjeeling 

Darrang  . . . . 

Kamrup  . . . 

280 

Sylhet  

Debra  Dun. 

Travancore 

559 

Chittagong 

Hill 

Sibsagar  .... 

555 

Tracts  . . 

227 

Nowgong  .... 

554 

Madura  . . . 

Cachar  

536 

Ranchi  . . . . 

186 

Jalpaiguri  . . . 

530 

Kangra  . . . 

173 

Nilgiris  

465 

Almora 

137 

Chittagong  . . 

437 

Garhwal 

47- 

Malabar  

Hazaribagh 

36 

Coal  para  .... 

366 

Coimbatore  . . , 

332 

Weighted 

average  534 

“The  highest  production  in  the  year  was  in 
Lakhimpur  (Assam),  699  pounds  an  acre,  and  the 
lowest  in  Hazaribagh  (Bihar  and  Orissa),  36 
pounds.  The  average  production  in  the  whole  of 
India  (excluding  Burma)  was  534  pounds  an  acre 
plucked,  as  against  588  pounds  in  the  previous  year. 


Exports  of  Indian  Tea 


“The  total  figures  of  exports  by  sea  and  by  land 
in  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows : 


Pounds 

1916- 17 292, 594,0!.  ft 

1917- 18 360,632,000 

1918- 19 326,646,000 

1919- 20 382,033,000 

1920- 21 287,525,000 


“The  main  features  of  the  year’s  exports  were 
an  increase  in  exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ceylon, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  a large  decrease  in  exports 
to  United  Kingdom.  France,  Cape  Colony,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Chile.  Shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  India’s  best 
customer  throughout,  decreased  by  88,000,000 
pounds  to  249,000,000  pounds.  Russia  the  next 
best  customer  in  prewar  ways,  did  not  take  any 
tea  from  India  in  1920-21  by  direct  shipment. 

“The  other  countries  in  Europe  took  very  little 
Indian  tea  direct  from  India,  the  total  shipments 
to  Europe,  excluding  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
only  192,000  pounds  as  against  1,747,000  in  1919-20. 
The  total  exports  to  Africa  also  showed  a decline 
of  300,000  pounds,  although  an  increased  quantity 
was  taken  by  Egypt,  the  principal  African  con- 
sumer. 

“Shipments  to  Canada,  United  States,  and  Chile 
also  declined  by  over  5,000,000  pounds.  Exports 
to  Asiatic  countries,  however,  showed  an  increase 
of  nearly  3,000,000  pounds.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Fiji  Islands  together  took  1,000,000 
pounds  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

“Exports  of  tea  from  India,  compared  with 
those  from  Ceylon,  China,  and  Java,  for  the  last 
two  years  have  been : 


1919-20 

Pounds 

India  382,034,000 

Ceylon  208,561,000 

Java  110,541,000 

China — 

Black  and  green 71,801,000 


Brick,  tablet  and  dust 20,182,000 


1920-21 

Pounds 

287.525.000 

184.770.000 

93.680.000 

38.909.000 
1,810,000 


“During  the  last  25  years  exports  from  India 
increased  by  91%,  from  Ceylon  68%,  from  China 
they  declined  83%.  Java  increased  her  exports 
from  1905-06  by  265%.” 


Tea  Imports  and  Auctions 

“The  total  imports  in  1920-21  were  11,444,000 
pounds  or  1,729,000  less  than  in  1919-20.  The 
quantity  reexported  as  foreign  tea  was  433,000 
pounds,  chiefly  from  Bombay  to  Persia,  Turkey  in 
Asia.  Maskat,  Bahrein  Islands,  and  Afghanistan. 
Foreign  tea  is  blended  under  bond  with  Indian 
tea  for  reexport. 
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“The  total  number  of  packages  sold  in  1920-21 
amounted  to  718,000,  as  compared  with  749,000  in 

1919- 20  and  595,000  in  1918-19.  The  average  price 
a pound  realized  for  all  teas  sold  during  1920-21 
at  public  auctions  was  5a.  Ip.,  as  compared  with 
8a.  in  the  preceding  two  years.” 

The  Tea  Cess  Fund 

“In  1903  the  Indian  Tea  Cess  Act  was  passed 
at  the  request  of  the  tea  trade  for  promoting  its 
sale  and  manufacture.  Under  this  a duty  of  lA 
pie  a pound  was  levied  on  all  Indian  tea  exported 
up  to  April  30,  1921.  From  May  1,  1921,  the  rate 
has  been  raised  to  p.  a pound.  The  whole  of 
the  amount  collected  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
a committee  and  the  government  merely  acts  as  a 
collecting  agency.  The  total  amount  collected  in 

1920- 21  was  Rs.  3,72,000  as  against  Rs.  4,91,000  in 
1919-20  and  Rs.  4,51,000  in  1918-19. 

“In  addition  to  the  duty  levied  under  the  Tea 
Cess  Act,  an  export  duty  of  Re.  1-8  per  100  pounds 
(equivalent  to  about  3 pies  a pound)  has  been 
imposed  since  Mar.  1,  1916.  The  amount  collected 
during  1920-21  was  Rs.  42,05,000  as  against  Rs. 
54.51,000  in  1919-20. 

“According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  joint 
stock  companies,  their  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tea  during  1920  amounted  to  about  Rs. 
35  crores  or  over  £23,000,000  (£l=Rs.  15).” 

FEAR  IS  GONE  FROM  TNDIA 


"Revolution”  Scare  Over,  and  Tea  Is  Again  a Good 
Investment — Growers  Net  More  for  a Third 
Less  Yield  Than  Year  Before 


Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Feb.  15,  1922. 

V/  OU  may  tell  your  fellow  editors  that  their 
*■  “Indian  Revolution”  was  all  sky-blue  fizzle. 
Not  a dog’s  chance  in  it,  with  70  British  regiments 
as  efficient  as  Caesar’s  Tenth  Legion,  and  every 
store,  every  office,  every  which  and  what-not,  full 
of  rough  and  tough  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

No,  the  real  danger  was  financial.  I did  fear 
that  these  feeble  folk,  especially  in  Assam,  would 
break  out  and  commit  murder,  arson,  and  loot 
while  they  were  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  the 
planters  isolated  would  be  taken  in  detail  by  them. 
Then,  when  the  English  fighting  ban  arrived  to 
attend  to  them,  they  would  stampede  in  terror, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  coax  them  back. 
Tea  can’t  be  grown  without  coolies,  and  there 
would  have  been  ruin  for  the  tea  companies. 
That  was  my  only  fear.  As  for  real  fighting, 
they  haven’t  a scrap  in  them. 

You  may  buy  tea  shares  now,  if  you  want  them; 
but  take  care  that  they  are  sound.  The  inferior 
companies  will  go  in  for  a loss,  if  the  tea  crop  is 
overdone  next  year  as  it  may  be  if  the  brokers 
don’t  miss  their  guess — and  they  are  wise  birds. 

Money  is  talking  again  here.  A smart  rise 
has  taken  place  in  stocks  and  shares.  Some  wise 
guy  who  knew  as  much  as  I did  must  have  cabled 
the  fact  that  all  was  serene  to  London  and  New 


York,  for  I noticed  that  India  stock  went  up  a 
fortnight  ago  on  the  market  there. 

The  Season's  Review 

We  are  practically  through  with  our  1921-22 
selling  season  here  at  Calcutta.  Last  year  sales 
went  right  on  into  April,  and  then  stopped  only 
because  the  trade  wanted  to  take  a little  pasear 
before  starting  the  new  season.  This  year  we 
have  to  leave  off  because — as  the  cherubs  told 
Moliere  when  he  politely  asked  them  to  sit  down 
— we  haven’t  de  quoi. 

But  we  have  done  very  well ; though  the  total 
quantity  sold  here  is  not  large.  To  date  we  have 
unloaded  52,000,000  pounds  of  tea  at  10  ' annas  1 
pie  a pound  on  the  average,  which  has  realized 
Rs.  33,000,000.  As  this  is  about  all,  in  comparing 
last  season  we  must  take  it  right  up  to  April,  by 
which  month  72,000,000  pounds  had  been  sold  at 
an  average  of  5 annas  4 pies,  realizing  Rs.  23,000,- 
000.  So  the  tea  growers  have  netted  Rs.  10,000,- 
000  more  for  one-third  less  tea,  and  the  policy  of 
restricting  crop  stands  amply  justified  by  financial 
results. 

There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  quality  of 
the  crop.  The  improvement  was  vast,  and  has 
been  appreciated  everywhere.  American  buyers  in 
particular  have  supported  the  Calcutta  market 
nobly,  and  in  nine  months  bought  more  tea  here 
than  they  did  in  12  months  at  Colombo, — 19,000,- 
000  pounds  against  18,000,000.  Canada,  however, 
took  rather  more  than  the  States. 

Both  centers  have  been  helped  by  the  fall  in 
freight,  which  is  now  £2-2-6  from  Colombo  to 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  and  but  little 
more  from  Calcutta.  Colombo  being  on  the  trade 
center  and  Calcutta  on  a back  water,  the  Ceylon 
people  have  the  pull  there;  we  having  to  pay  £3- 
3.9  to  London,  and  they  £3  flat. — Charles  Judge. 

PROGRESS  OF  SHORTER  TERMS 

“Hardly  a week  passes  in  which  we  do  not  re- 
ceive letters  from  members,  asking  our  coopera- 
tion in  maintaining  30-day  terms  in  their  sec- 
tions,” reports  Manager  Coste  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 
“These  letters  are  based  on  salesmen’s  or  other 
reports  that  this,  that,  or  other  competitor  is 
offering  time  inducements.  We  write  at  once  to 
the  one  against  whom  charges  are  made,  whether 
member  or  non-member,  and  in  every  case  so  far 
handled  have  had  prompt  and  courteous  replies, 
indicating  that  the  reports  were  unfounded  and 
that  30-day  terms  were  being  fully  adhered  to. 

“Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  30-day  terms 
is  becoming  more  and  more  complete.  Gradually 
those  who  did  not  join  the  movement  at  once  are 
realizing  the  value  of  shorter  terms,  the  real  need 
for  them,  and  the  importance  of  a solid  front  on 
this  matter.” 
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TEA  MEN  JOIN  IN  LUNCHEON 


More  Than  100  Trade  Representatives  Take  Part 
in  Stimulating  Meeting  at  Fraunces’  Tavern 
— First  Big  Meeting  in  10  Years 

HTHE  luncheon  at  Fraunces’  Tavern,  New  York, 
1 given  to  its  trade  by  the  Tea  Association  of 
the  United  States  on  Mar.  24,  was  the  largest 
assemblage  of  tea  men  that  ever  gathered  in  this 
city,  and  the  first  luncheon  of  magnitude  since 
the  one  at  the  same  place  on  Mar.  26,  1912. 

It  was  primarily  to  stimulate  social  interest  in 
one  another  that  the  meeting  was  held,  in  the  hope 
of  more  practical  cooperation  to  increase  tea  con- 
sumption. The  most  important  address  was  that 
of  Robert  L.  Hecht,  chairman  of  the  Tea  Promo- 
tion Council  of  the  association,  who  urged  greater 
activity. 

From  President  Montgomery 
After  the  lunch  part  was  over,  James  M.  Mont- 
gomery, president  of  the  association,  extended  the 
official  welcome.  It  was  largely  of  a reminiscent 
character,  based  on  a picture  of  the  other  luncheon 
a decade  ago,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  said : 
“Lacking  four  days,  it  was  just  10  years  ago 
that  we  last  met  in  this  room,  and  looking  at  this 
photograph  gives  a feeling  of  sadness  to  note  the 
absence  of  faces  of  our  old,  familiar  friends. 
Among  those  not  here  are  the  exquisite,  immacu- 
late George  Cholwell,  an  officer  of  this  association 
from  its  inception,  who  always  took  deep  interest 
in  its  welfare;  Thomas  F.  Phelan,  who,  while  he 
did  not  think  much  of  the  association,  was  thought 
well  of  by  us ; Sully  Gillett,  Harry  Bradley,  Har- 
old Lambe,  William  Dallas,  S.  W.  Gillespie,  and 
James  Delaney.” 

Mr.  Hecht’ s Address 

Mr.  Hecht’s  address  was  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  association,  as 
stated  in  the  bylaws,  is  ‘To  promote  a more  en- 
larged and  friendly  intercourse  between  business 
men  connected  with  the  trade.’  Looking  back  over 
many  years  of  membership  in  the  association,  I 
do  not  feei  that  we  have  really  earnestly  worked 
for  this,  as  the  ‘charmed  circle’  has  not  expanded 
to  any  great  extent,  and  the  active  personnel 
seems  to  be  almost  immutable. 

“Recently  a professor  in  Chicago  announced 
that  he  had  accomplished  the  apparently  impossible, 
namely  the  transmutation  of  metals,  by  applying 
to  them  an  electric  shock  which  was  practically 
a man-made  stroke  of  lightning.  Maybe  we  need 
similarly  drastic  measures. 

“The  idea  of  having  this  luncheon  was  not  only 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  comradeship,  but  to 
see  if  we  could  not  resolve  ourselves  into  a sort 
of  human  dynamo  which  would  furnish  the  shock 
required  to  bring  about  the  necessary  transmuta- 
tion of  activities.  The  grunters  and  the  kickers, 
like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us ; but  what  we 
need  is  the  lifters  with  constructive  suggestions. 

“We  have  been  in  a rut  and  have  done  little. 
We  on  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not  seem  able 
to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  rut  by  our  own  boot* 
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straps;  so  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  change 
the  board,  making  it  more  representative  of  the 
trade  as  a whole,  and  have  it  include  wholesale 
grocers,  chain-store  interests,  and  brokers,  as  well 
as  importers.  I urge  you  to  freshen  up  your  en- 
thusiasm, expand  the  scope  of  your  interest  in 
all  organized  movements  and  developments  within 
the  business.  We  must  not  fail  to  level  it  up  to 
our  best  selves : it’s  a duty  we  owe  one  to  another, 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  dishonored  in  associating 
ourselves  with  it. 

“Another  object  of  the  association,  as  expressed 
in  the  bylaws,  is  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  the  U.  S.  A.  As  an  association  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  record  along  these 
lines.  To  be  sure,  we  did  start  a plan  to  get 
the  countries  of  production  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising.  Committees  were  appointed 
in  such  foreign  tea  centers  to  further  the  work, 
and  advertising  in  trade  journals  was  resorted  to 
in  an  attempt  to  stimulate  interest. 

“A  pamphlet  was  got  out  showing  what  other 
associations  had  done.  It  was  distributed  where 
we  thought  it  would  do  the  most  good;  but,  out- 
side of  giving  ideas  to  the  coffee  roasters,  which 
they  used  to  their  own  advantage,  it  apparently 
has  gone  unnoticed.  All  of  the  plans  suggested 
to  the  countries  of  production  were  contingent 
upon  joint  action.  Probably  that  was  their  weak- 
ness. Japan  and  Java  agreed  in  principle;  but, 
as  India,  Ceylon,  and  China  did  not  concur,  noth- 
ing was  done. 

“The  tea  business  in  America  is  full  of  potenti- 
alities, and  the  prospect  of  200,000,000  pounds’  con- 
sumption per  annum  is  easily  conceivable,  with 
every  man  in  the  organization  working  for  it,  I 
don’t  know  of  any  better  means  to  that  end  than 
a nation-wide  educational  campaign. 

“I  feel  now  that  the  association  should  stand 
ready  to  help  any  country  that  wants  to  advertise. 
We  represent  all  kinds  of  tea ; but  if  some  one  or 
two  countries  want  to  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel  or  stand  off  and  go  it  alone,  let  them.  We 
should  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves and  thus  help  us. 

“Business  is  one  of  the  most  engrossing  things 
in  life.  The  tea  business  is  no  exception.  The 
changeful  character  cf  the  times  is  doing  much  to 
eliminate  the  petty  jealousies  and  antagonism 
among  business  interests  in  the  same  sphere  of 
action,  and  our  ability  is  actually  measurable  by 
the  capacity  to  think  big.  I appeal  to  you  for  a 
closer  unity  of  purpose  and  to  do  everything  to 
exalt  and  enlarge  the  tea  business  in  America.” 

The  Other  Addresses 

M.  L.  Wilson,  vice  president  of  the  Blackman 
Co.,  advertising  agent,  made  a prepared  address 
on  the  necessity  of  advertising;  but  he  was  in- 
sistent that  before  an  association  started  a cam- 
paign of  the  sort  it  must  have  the  money  and 
arrange  to  keep  the  advertising  going. 

Herbert  G.  Woodworth  of  Robinson  & Wood- 
worth,  Boston,  chairman  of  the  government  Board 
of  tea  Experts,  and  George  T.  Matthews,  the  “Lloyd 
George  of  the  Tea  Trade,”  spoke  facetiously,  and 
Henry  Collins  Brown,  editor  of  Valentine’s  Man- 
ual, gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Old  New  York. 
Following  is  a list  of  those  present : 


A.  Alden  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co.;  Wm.  C.  Ar- 
noldi,  Dodwell  & Co. 

L.  Beling,  Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.;  J.  A.  Breslin;  D.  J. 
Bownes,  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield;  Albert  R.  Boerle; 
P.  S.  Birch,  B.  Fischer  & Co.;  II.  C.  Brown;  Walter 
Bollman,  Carter,  Macy  & Co 

Dayton  Corsa;  George  F.  Crego. 

A.  N.  Derouin,  Carter,  Macy  & Co.;  S.  L.  Davis,  Rus- 
sell & Co.;  A.  DeGroff;  Thomas  Dunne,  Whittal  & Co.; 
M.  Jones,  Jcnes  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

Mr.  Erickson. 

E.  Farrell. 

Emslie  Gillet,  Jas.  & Jno.  R.  .Montgomery;  N.  Gottlieb. 
C.  F.  Hogg;  George  E.  Hall,  Hall  & Loudon;  George 
Hewlett,  Hewlett  & Lee;  F.  J.  Hussey,  Anglo-American 
Co.;  C.  J.  Hensley,  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.; 
M.  Harai,  Mitsui  & Co.;  E.  W.  Hiscox,  International 
Coffee  Co.;  R.  L.  Hecht,  Irwin-Harriscns  & Crosfield. 

('.  W.  Jennings,  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal;  Charles 
DeCordova. 

K.  Ikeda,  Ikeda  & Co.;  Robert  F.  Irwin,  Irwin-Harri- 
sons & Crosfield;  I.  Ito. 

Gustav  Kruse,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

R.  A.  Lawless,  Seeman  Bros.;  11.  B.  Lawrence,  George 
C.  Cholwell;  W.  D.  Loudon,  II all  & Loudon. 

J.  MacCay,  A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia;  George  McCol- 
lcugh,  Eppens-Smith  Co.;  John  J.  McNamara,  Jones  Bros. 
Tea  Co.;  George  Marshall,  James  Van  Dyke  & Co.;  G.  T. 
Matthews,  .Sr.  and  Jr.,  G.  T.  Matthews  & Co.;  W.  A.  W. 
Melville,  Ridgeways’,  Inc.;  R.  B.  Meyer,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co. ; J.  A.  Milholland,  Eugene  Boissevain  & Co. ; J.  M. 
and  H.  B.  Montgomery  of  Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery; 
Charles  Mulvaney,  A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia;  George 
F.  Mitchell,  Supervising  Tea  Examiner. 

I.  Nishi,  Fuji  Co.;  E.  A.  Nathan,  Geo.  C.  Cholwell  & 
Co.;  F.  W.  Nash,  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 

Robert  Boyd  Orr,  Boyd  & Co. 

Leigh  Pye,  Carter,  Macy  & Co.;  W.  A.  Porkoni,  Mitsui 
& Co. 

E.  Ouackenbush,  Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

W.  R.  Reynolds,  Carter,  Macy  & Co.;  James  Reeves; 

A.  G.  Rice,  C.  O.  Gilles  & Bro. 

Carl  Schutter,  Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.;  T.  W.  Streeter  and 
Dr.  Schultz,  American  International;  S.  Samuels,  E.  L. 
Saunders  and  C.  A.  Schuster,  Jos.  Tetley  & Co.;  Frank 

Shea,  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.;  S.  Saki,  Mitsui  & Co.;  J.  II. 

Swenarton,  Jar  dine,  Matheson  & Co.;  A.  W.  Schroeter; 

B.  F.  Simmons,  Spice  Mill;  W.  C.  Stout,  secretary  Tea 
Association;  S.  L.  Stix,  Seeman  Bros. 

H.  P.  Thomson,  Anglo-American  Co. 

F.  Van  Antwerp,  Carter,  Macy  & Co.;  O.  Van  I)e 
Water,  Edwards  & Van  De  Water;  William  Vitt,  Irwin 
Harrisons  & Crosfield. 

H.  G.  Woodworth,  Robinson  & Woodworth,  Boston; 

Abraham  Wakeman;  J.  C.  Wirtz,  Irwin-Harriscns  & Cros- 
field; C.  S.  Weaver,  J.  & T.  R.  Montgomery;  W.  L. 

Wilson;  C.  E.  Warth,  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & Co.;  C.  W. 
Waters,  Whitall  & Co. 


TO  PROTECT  COFFEE  PLANTS 

Nicaragua  Minister  Plans  Law  Requiring  Official 
Inspection  at  Harvest  Time  to  See  That 
Trees  Are  Not  Injured 


HE  minister  of  promotion  of  Nicaragua  is 
planning  a law  to  protect  the  coffee  trees 
during  harvest  time.  Many  colonists  are  careless 
in  stripping  the  trees  of  their  berries  and  break 
or  destroy  the  plant  that  furnishes  them  with 
their  livelihood  and  the  country  with  considerable 
revenue. 

Among  other  provisions  the  proposed  law  is  to 
contain  clauses  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  branches 
or  breaking  of  trees  during  harvest,  which  must 
be  done  when  the  tree  is  in  full  bearing.  Fines 
are  to  be  imposed  upon  colonists  or  harvesters 
that  destroy  the  trees  and  upon  plantation  owners 
that  do  not  enforce  these  provisions.  Inspectors 
will  probably  be  sent  through  the  coffee-raising 
zones  to  oversee  the  gathering  of  the  berries. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  the  Nicaragua  press  that 
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a uniform  measure  be  designated  for  national  use, 
and  that  the  coffee-cleaning  establishments  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  so  that  the 
grower  may  have  full  protection  in  the  sale  of  his 
crop. 


GROCERS’  REPORT  TO  UNCLE  SAM 


President  Herscher  of  National  Association  Com- 
pletes Recommendations  to  Joint  Com- 
mission of  Senate  and  House 

rT",HE  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
A Wholesale  Grocers,  which  is  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Herscher  of  the  National  Association,  has 
been  made  to  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry  of  the  Senate  and  House,  covering  an 
explanation  of  the  economic  service  of  the  whole- 
sale grocer,  the  cost  of  his  service,  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  expense  account,  and  various  recom- 
mendations. The  recommendations  are  made  “to 
the  end  that  both  producer  and  consumer  will  be 
served  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the 
greatest  efficiency,”  and  include  the  following- 
specifications  : 

1.  Railroad  freight  rates  on  food  products 
have  been  increased  100%  to  300%  during  the  war 
and  postwar  period,  by  successive  horizontal  rate 
increases  and  changes  in  classifications.  Generally 
speaking,  average  freight  rates  on  all  commodities 
have  been  increased  but  75%  since  1913.  These 
increases  on  food  products  alone  have  absorbed,  in 
large  measure,  the  reductions  in  the  genei^il  price 
levels  during  the  past  two  years,  and  affected  ad- 
versely both  producer  and  consumer. 

“We  therefore  urge  the  commission  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  problem  of  railroad  freight 
rates  on  food  products  from  the  producer  to  the 
converter,  from  the  converter  to  the  distributer, 
and  from  the  distributer  to  the  point  of  consump- 
tion. Foods,  being  basic  necessaries,  should  re- 
ceive first  consideration  and  should  enjoy  the  low- 
est possible  freight  rates  consistent  with  safety  to 
the  railroads. 

“Equality  of  transportation  service  is  as  im- 
portant as  equality  of  rates  if  the  open,  free,  com- 
petitive system  on  which  our  government  is 
founded  is  to  be  preserved.  There  have  crept  into 
our  distributive  system  unfair  advantages  to  some. 
This  inequality  of  service,  unless  remedied,  will 
continue  to  affect  adversely  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

“2.  Thousands  of  new  laws  and  regulations 
dealing  with  the  production,  manufacture,  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  products  are  pressed  annually  by 
local,  state,  and  national  governmental  bodies.  We 
urge  that  not  only  should  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  these  measures,  from  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic health,  be  tested  thoroughly,  but  also  that  sub- 
stantial uniformity  of  food  laws  and  regulations 
is  highly  desirable  in  city,  state,  and  nation,  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  lower  food  costs.  Inas- 
much as  federal  statutes  and  regulations  control 
in  interstate  commerce,  municipalities  and  states 
should  be  encouraged  to  comform  to  federal  stat- 
utes and  regulations. 

“3.  The  practical  necessities  in  the  wholesaling 


of  food  products  frequently  require  that  retailers 
be  furnished  small  quantities  of  goods.  We  urge 
that  manufacturers  be  encouraged  to  study  this 
problem  intensively,  with  the  purpose  of  packing 
food  products  in  cases  of  such  sizes  as  will  reduce 
to  a minimum  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the 
wholesalers,  of  breaking  bulk. 

“4.  The  lack  of  standardization  of  containers 
for  food  products  makes  multiplicity  of  sizes, 
freaks,  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  consumer, 
all  to  little  purpose,  in  addition  to  adding  to  the 
costs  of  production  of  the  container  and  shipping 
package  and  to  increased  cost  of  distributing  the 
numerous-sized  packages.  In  tin  cans,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  today  Nos.  0-00-1,  and  1 tall,  special 
or  short  2-2-2J4  and  3.  There  is  only  a small 
spread  in  the  contents  weight  of  an  0-00-1.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  special  or  short  2.  The  con- 
tents weight  of  a short  2 is  one  pound  two  ounces, 
while  a regular  2 is  one  pound  four  ounces. 

“Elimination  of  irregular  sizes  would  reduce 
the  can  manufacturers’  investment  in  tin  plate  by 
eliminating  special  dimensions,  cheapen  the  cost 
of  regular-size  cans,  reduct  costs  of  labels,  reduce 
wholesalers’  and  retailers’  stock,  and  speed  up  turn- 
over. The  situation  in  the  sizes  of  tin  cans  now 
in  use  is  typical  of  flour,  sugar,  glass  packages 
containing  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of 
many  other  food  products.” 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Port  District  Authority  Gives  Annual  Consump- 
tion as  93,600,000  Pounds,  or  15  Pounds 
Percapita  for  Adults 

rT,HE  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  just 
issued  a report  on  the  Food  Supply  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  District,  giving  many  details 
of  consumption  in  this  region.  This  organization 
was  formed  last  October,  when  a strike  was 
threatened  that  imperiled  the  food  supply,  to  co- 
ordinate and  regulate  all  possible  means  of  trans- 
portation to  handle  the  food  situation,  and  its 
findings  have  been  arranged  for  publication  by  J. 
E.  Ramsey,  chief  statistician. 

This  district  has  a total  population  of 
8 000,000,  of  whom  6,240,000  are  adults,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  annual  consumption  of 
tea  and  coffee  (they  are  not  listed  separately)  is 
93,600,000  pounds,  a percapita  of  15  pounds  for 
adults. 

Stocks  in  public  warehouses  of  the  district  on 
Nov.  1,  1921,  are  given  as  follows: 

N.  Y.  City,  N.  J.  Cities , Total 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Coffee  110,836,147  1,510,168  112,346,315 

Tea  19,500,000  500,000  20,000,000 

Chocolate  734.050  21.800  755,850 

Cocoa  12,774,649  2,320,480  15,095,229 


NO  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SERBS 
The  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  “chicory,  acorns,  barley  malt, 
and  other  substitutes  for  coffee,  in  lumps,  or 
roasted  or  ground.” 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  j 

^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult 
this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that  { 
postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in-  } 
quiries;  there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark 
searches. 

Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade  I 
Mark  Service,  ThE  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  j 
Journal. 

I 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications,  Certif- 
icates Issued,  and  Labels  and  Prints 
That  Have  Been  Registered 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24,  1922. 

HERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Percolator.  1,405,662,  Henry  Clayton  Biette, 
Pittsburgh.  In  a percolator,  a pouring  vessel,  a 
vessel  divided  into  upper  and  lower  sections  and 
supported  at  the  top  of  the  pouring  vessel,  the 
lower  section  having  a perforate  bottom,  a filter- 


ing medium  on  the  said  bottom,  and  a perforate 
water-spreader  in  the  vessel  above  the  said 
medium,  the  space  between  the  spreader  and  the 
medium  forming  a chamber  for  the  material  from 
which  solubles  are  to  be  extracted,  the  spreader 
being  held  in  place  between  the  opposing  portions 
of  the  two  sections. 

Coffee  Percolator.  1,405.939.  Gilbert  Rath- 
man,  New  York,  assignor  to  James  A.  Brown  and 
William  Hodgkinson,  New  York.  The  combina 
tion  with  a coffee  percolator  of  repouring  means 
comprising  a closed  well  connected  with  the  ex- 
tract receptacle  of  the  percolator  and  located  be- 
low the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  said  receptacle, 
a vertical  pipe  depending  into  said  well,  an  air 
supply  pipe  extending  downward  through  said 
vertical  pipe,  a branch  pipe  leading  from  said 
vertical  pipe  at  a point  above  the  well  to  a point 
over  the  exact  receptable  of  the  percolator,  and 
means  for  supplying  air  under  pressure  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  air  supply  at  will. 

Guards  for  the  Handles  of  Coffee  Percolators 
and  the  Like.  1,405,983.  Charles  Joseph  Duquette, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In  connection  with  a utensil 
having  a handle  and  spacing  blocks  between  the 
same  and  the  handle,  a guard  disposed  between  the 
handle  and  the  lower  spacing  block,  having  lower 
oppositely  deflected  portions  one  of  which  extends 
toward  the  utensil  beneath  the  spacing  block  and 
the  other  of  which  projects  beneath  the  lower  end 
of  the  handle. 

Apparatus  for  Heating  or  Cooling  Chocolate  and 
Other  Plastic  Materials.  1,408,827.  William  Ed- 
ward Prescott,  Harlesden,  London,  England,  as- 
signor to  Joseph  Baker  & Sons,  London.  Apparatus 
for  heating  or  cooling  plastic  materials  comprising 
a drum  on  which  the  material  is  treated  and  having 
peripheral  grooves  of  relatively  considerable  depth 
and  cross  sectional  area  and  of  a contour  other 
than  straight,  said  grooves  presenting  a large  sur- 
face area  for  the  action  of  the  temperature  chang- 
ing fluid,  and  a closed  chamber  adapted  to  receive 
the  desired  temperature  changing  fluid,  extending 
partially  around  the  drum  in  close  contact  there- 
with and  closing  the  grooves  over  the  whole  width 
of  the  drum. 

Coffee-Making  Apparatus.  1,408,963.  George 
Anston  and  George  P.  Petropulos,  Chicago.  A 
device  of  the  type  described  comprising  a fluid 
source  of  supply,  a liquid  container,  a coffee  con- 
taining sack  carried  by  said  container,  a fluid  con- 
veyor connected  with  said  source  and  projecting 
through  the  bottom  of  said  container  and  ter- 
minating above  the  coffee  sack,  said  conveyor 
having  openings  therein  adjacent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  container. 

Coffee-Brewing  Apparatus.  1,409,123.  Frank  H. 
Simonton,  New  York,  assignor  to  Alfred  A.  Smith, 
New  York.  An  apparatus  as  characterized  com- 
prising a receptacle  having  relatively  small  open- 
ings for  holding  pulverized  coffee;  a holder  for 
said  receptacle ; an  inverted  container  for  a 
determinate  quality  of  liquid  said  container  being 
closed  at  the  top ; and  means  including  a valve 
having  a plurality  of  communicating  ducts  therein 
for  successively  delivering  water  to  said  container 
and  from  said  container  to  said  receptacle,  said 
water  passing  through  said  pulverized  coffee  there- 
in, and  a means  for  delivering  steam  under  pres- 
sure to  said  receptacle  after  the  water  has  been 
delivered  thereto  so  that  the  steam  may  force  the 
water  through  the  pulverized  coffee. 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 


Foldable  Box.  1,409,41 7.  Walter  E.  Scott, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  assignor  to  C.  F.  Fox  Co.,  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  a box  of  the  character  described, 
a connected  base  and  side  walls,  a front  wall 
integral  with  the  side  walls  and  disconnected  with 
the  base,  the  said  front  wall  having  overlapped 
ends  interlocked  in  slits  in  the  adjacent  portions, 
foldable  wings  on  the  side  walls,  constituting  a 
top,  a back  wall  integral  with  the  side  walls,  a 
foldable  flap  fast  to  the  base  at  one  end  embracing 
the  back  wall,  the  top,  and  the  front  wall,  and  in- 
sertable  intermediate  the  front  wall,  and  intertable 
intermediate  the  front  wall  and  the  base,  and 
provided  with  a slit,  and  a flap  integral  with  the 
base  insertable  through  the  slit  and  overlapping 
said  overlapped  ends. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  enter 
opposition  within  30  days  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Week  Ending  Jan.  24,  1922. 

“Bake-Rite”  in  oblong:  with  round  corners ; 
116,948;  Bake-Rite  Oven  Mfg.  Co.,  Reno,  Nev., 
and  San  Francisco;  tea,  coffee,  spices,  chocolate, 
flavoring  extracts. 

“Morning  Star”;  140,563;  James  C.  Hollister, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee,  tea. 

“Thompson’s  Spa” ; 145,980 ; Thompson’s  Spa, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee  decoction,  tea,  rice, 
cocoa,  chocolate. 


“Mojah”;  150,411;  Taxin  & Shapiro,  New 
York;  coffee. 

“Winesap” ; 150,901 ; Johnson-Layne  Coffee  Co., 
St.  Louis ; coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices. 

“Old  Home”  above  drawing;  151,145;  Chase  & 
Sanborn,  Boston;  tea,  coffee. 

“Miramar”;  151,333;  Santoni  & Co.,  New 
York;  coffee. 

“Moonshine”;  151,745;  Junius  H.  Bailey,  Macon, 

Ga. ; coffee,  tea. 

Week  Ending  Feb.  7,  1922 
“Wedding  Bell”  above  bell;  122,065;  Scherer  & 
Fix,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 

Arm  and  hammer  in  horseshoe,  all  in  circle; 
143,519;  Manuel  Z.  Torreno,  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
prepared  chocolate. 

“Coffection”  and  “Coffoflavo”;  144,225  and  144,- 
226;  Harry  L.  Friend,  Boston;  coffee  flavor  in 
solid,  powdered,  and  liquid  form. 

“Powers”  in  lines;  153,067;  Brewster,  Gordon 
& Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 

“Pollyanna”;  153,588;  Charles  I.  Cook,  Menomi- 
nee, Mich. ; coffee. 

“Gold  Hopper”  above  grasshopper;  153.688; 
A.  L.  Parks  Tea  Co.,  Boston;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa. 

“Mystol”;  153,740;  Mystol  Mfg.  Co.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. ; flavoring  extract. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  7,  1922 
“Van-no-Lan”  in  design;  141,231;  Muller- 
Houseman  'Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; vanilla 
flavoring  compounds. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  14,  1922 
“Cherokee” ; 130,663 ; A.  Engelhard  & Sons  Co., 
Louisville ; tea,  flavoring  extracts,  rice. 

“Three  C”  above  three  C’s  and  “Brand”  in 
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circle;  147,408;  Channel  Commercial  Co.,  Los 
Angeles ; chocolate,  rice. 

“Byryt”  in  diamond  design;  150,661;  William  J. 
Dunklau,  Chicago;  rice,  sugar,  spices,  coffee,  tea, 
coffee  substitutes. 

Boy  running  with  tray;  153,379;  C.  J.  Van 
Houten  & Zoon,  Weesp,  Netherlands,  and  Chi- 
cago ; cocoa. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  21,  1922 
“Blue  Pine  Brand  Coffee"  in  double  circle; 
141,957;  John  Scowcroft  & Sons  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah;  coffee,  flavoring  extracts,  tea. 

“Trindal” ; 155,198;  Trinity  Grocery  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex. ; vinegar,  mustard,  coffee,  cocoa,  peanut  buter. 

TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  received  : 

Week  Ending  Jan.  24,  1922 
Ethyl  alcohol;  152,355;  Western  Industries  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Week  Ending  Feb.  7,  1922 
“Flame  Kist”;  150,710;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Cof- 
fee & Spice  Co. ; roasted  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  7,  1922 
“Chillon”  and  “Curcher”  with  picture  of  castle; 
140,164  and  140,165;  Chocolats  fins  Zurcher  S.  A., 
Clarens-Montreaux,  Switzerland;  chocolate,  cocoa. 

“Delecto” ; 141,108;  E.  C.  Harley  Co.,  Dayton, 
O. ; tea. 

“Mistland”;  146,583;  Oregon  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Assn.,  Salem,  Ore. ; vinegar,  coffee. 

“Channel  Brand" ; 147,407 ; Channel  Commercial 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  chocolate. 

“Folger’s  Golden  Gate";  150,663;  J.  A.  Folger 
& Co.,  San  Francisco ; coffee,  tea,  spices,  flavoring 
extracts. 

“Robb-Ross”  in  figure;  150,827;  Robb-Ross  Co., 
Sioux  City;  flavoring  extracts,  spices,  sugar. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  14,  1922 
“Gold  Brand”;  114,549;  Stollwerck  Bros.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. ; cocoa,  chocolate. 

“Guyandotte  Club”;  118,799;  Sehon,  Stevenson 
& Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; coffee. 

“Economy — Square  Deal — C B U”  on  triangle 
with  scale  in  center;  137,495;  Francis  J.  Rogers, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ; coffee,  cocoa. 

“Liv-On”;  142,952;  O.  A.  Beam  & Son,  Hem- 
lock, N.  Y. ; coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, spices,  cocoa. 

“Sail-On";  147,805;  Tibbitts-Hewitt  Grocery 
Co.,  St.  Louis ; coffee. 

“Nickel  Plate”;  152,288;  Townsend  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  Maryville,  Mo.;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  21,  1922 
“Palestine"  beside  six-pointed  star  in  circle; 
120,513;  Saul  D.  Abrams,  Boston;  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  spices,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Brite  Mawnin” ; 141,342;  Amboy  Products  Co., 
Chicago ; coffee,  tea,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Van  Antwerps”;  148,826;  Van  Antwerp’s  Drug 
Corp.,  Mobile,  Ala. ; coffee,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Sn.  Jacinto”;  149,163;  American  Universal 
Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. ; coffee. 

“Breakfast”  beside  cup  and  saucer;  152,592; 
Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Co.,  Kansas  City;  coffee. 

“Superlative" ; 153,153 ; Peter  Cailler  Kohler 
Swiss  Chocolates  Co.,  New  York;  chocolate , 
cocoa. 


“Old  Holland”  above  canal  picture;  153,689; 
A.  L.  Parks  Tea  Co.,  Boston;  coffee. 

LABELS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  labels  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

Week  Ending  Feb.  7,  1922 
“French  Brand”;  24,010;  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  7,  1922 
“Ye  Black  Crow  Inn”;  24,187;  Weppner-Weil 
Co.,  Cleveland;  coffee. 

PRINTS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  prints  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued: 

Week  Ending  March  14,  1922 
“Be  Coffee  Wise  Not  Coupon  Foolish” ; 6,043 ; 
Merchants  Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans;  advertising 
purposes  for  coffee. 

“Vanilla  Extract  Is  One  of  the  Essentials,” 
“You  Sell  Quality,”  “You’re  Building  a Good 
Safe  Foundation,”  “Price’s  Vanilla  Flavors,” 
“The.Next  Time  You  Make  Cake,”  “Price’s  Little 
Trop'ikid  Is  the  Symbol,”  “Sr.  Price’s  Vanilla 
Gives  to  Cakes”;  6,047  to  6,053;  Price  Flavoring 
Extract  Co.,  Chicago;  advertising  purposes  for 
flavoring  extracts. 
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INSPIRATION  CORNER 

j ([  Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  1 
j thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  [ 
| worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  1 
| business. 

A man  hath  power  over  his  words  till  they 
are  spoken;  but  after  they  are  uttered,  they  have 
power  over  him. — Socrates. 


“Consideration  for  others  can  be  inherent  as  a 
result  of  good  breeding,  but  it  may  be  acquired.” 


The  things  that  make  for  happiness  are  the  little 
things.  Are  you  happy? — Farmer  Vincent. 


One  weakens  everything  that  one  exaggerates.— 
La  Harpe. 


The  smaller  the  think-tank,  the  more  room  there 
is  in  it  for  a peeve. — Fra  Elbertus. 


We  should  all  be  happy  if  we  didn’t  try  to  be 
happier. — Dearborn  Independent. 


Be  not  niggardly  of  what  costs  thee  nothing,  as 
courtesy.— Poor  Richard. 


“Optimist — One  who  has  cultivated  the  faculty 
of  thinking  in  averages.” 


Published  the  10th  of  each  month  for  the  tea, 
coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  trades  by  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  Company,  79  Wall  street, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  telephones  Bowling  Green  1655 
and  1656  ; Cable  address,  Teacoftrad.  The  address 
of  the  company  is  also  the  address  of  the  officers. 


Subscriptions: — In  the  United  States  and  Pos- 
sessions, $3.00  per  year;  Canada,  $3.25;  all  for- 
eign countries,  $3,50;  single  copies  25  cents. 
Remit  by  money  order  or  draft ; send  currency  by 
registered  mail.  Advertising  forms  close  the  3d 
of  each  month  ; rates  upon  application. 


MEMBER 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.;  The  New  York  Business  Publishers  Association  The  National 
Pubiishers  Association  ; Editorial  Conference  of  the  New  York  Business  Publishers  Association  • 
National  Conference  of  Business  Paper-  Editors ; National  Editorial  Association ; The  Adver  ' 
tising  Club  of  New  York ; The  Business  Press  Department  of  The  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World;  Charter  Member  of  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Correspondents  : Washington — L.  M.  Lamm,  63 
Home  Life  Bldg. ; New  Orleans — E.  K.  Pelton, 
T imes-Picayune ; England — Jack  Brooks,  17  Honi- 
ton  Road,  Romford,  Essex. 


Rio  de  Janeiro  : J.  H.  Wileman,  61  Rua  Came- 
rino ; Colombo-Ceylon  : Ceylon  Observer — A.  M. 
& J.  Ferguson  ; Calcutta  : Charles  Judge,  1 Lall 
Bazaar  St. 


OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “icrite  ups.” 


Vol.  42 


APRIL,  1922 


No.  4 


VITAMINES  IN  TEA  LEAVES 

Upon  first  thought  the  reported  discovery  of  water-soluble  B in  tea  leaves  by  Dr.  Shepard 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  looms  up  as  quite  momentous.  Casual  consideration  of  the 
matter  would  tend  to  place  tea  in  the  role  of  indispensable  beverages  because  of  its  content 
of  vitamines.  However,  the  diet  of  the  average  American  shows  no  alarming  deficit  in  vita- 
mines,  and  the  additional  amount  that  would  be  ingested  by  moderate  tea-drinking  probably 
would  have  no  measurable  effect.  In  the  case  of  races  whose  diet  is  deficient  in  vitamines, 
tea  would  assume  much  greater  importance.  Also,  in  purchasing  supplies  for  exploring  ex- 
peditions, particularly  into  the  polar  regions,  when  it  is  difficult  to  carry  fresh  foods,  tea 
should  be  included  because  of  its  relatively  small  volume  and  its  content  of  life-sustaining 
vitamine  and  stimulating  caffein. 

Both  green  and  black  teas  were  employed  with  positive  results  in  the  reported  experi- 
ments. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  vitamine  apparently  passed  unscathed  through  the 
fermenting  and  firing  processes;  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which  has  as  one  of 
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its  objects  the  halting  of  enzymatic  action,  and  vitamines  are  deemed  by  some  investigators 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  enzymes  in  nature  and  behavior. 

Is  it  possible  that  coffee  also  contains  vitamines  which  can  withstand  the  roasting  proc- 
ess? It  does  not  seem  likely;  but,  then,  investigation  would  tell. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  long  held  the  theory  that  tea  did  contain  vitamines,  but  it 
has  never  had  opportunity  experimentally  to  prove  the  belief.  Such  lag  in  discovery  would 
argue  for  the  promulgation  of  well-ordered  research  by  the  Tea  Association,  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  that  fostered  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee.  Many  other  facts 
about  tea  would  undoubtedly  be  unearthed  which  could  be  turned  into  valuable  advertising 
ammunition.  “Vitamines”  is  becoming  a household  word,  as  is  indirectly  indicated  by  the 
success  of  those  companies  marketing  vitamine-containing  products.  Capitalizing  their  dis- 
covery in  tea  would  make  a good  starting  point  for  national  advertising.  Has  the  tea  industry 
sufficient  vigor  and  perspicacity  to  seize  this  golden  opportunity? — C.  W.  T, 


TIME’S  CHANGES  IN  COFFEE  HANDLING 

What  a time  we  live  in!  If  a man  knew  nothing  but  the  coffee  business  and  its  history, 
he  would  still  have  ample  reason  for  standing  in  wonder  at  the  progress  men  were  making. 
Looking  back  a hundred  years,  he  would  see  his  commodity  handled  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  way  as  it  would  have  been  handled  ten  or  fifteen  centuries  before. 

On  the  plantations  it  was  cultivated  entirely  by  hand,  with  the  simplest  tools,  and  was 
carried  to  port  by  muleback  or  cart.  There  it  was  piled  down  in  the  hold  of  a sailing  vessel, 
and  after  a long  and  uncertain  voyage  reached  its  port  of  destination,  from  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed over  a restricted  area  by  wagon  or  coach.  When  it  reached  the  housewife,  it  was 
roasted  over  an  open  fire,  a method  not  essentially  different  from  that  by  which  men  were 
preparing  their  food  at  the  dawn  of  history. 

In  1922  this  same  commodity  comes  swiftly  from  plantation  to  port  at  thirty  or  forty 
miles  an  hour  by  steam  power,  is  loaded  on  a great  modern  vessel  by  cranes  moved  by  electric 
power,  and  may  see  around  it  smaller  craft  moved  by  still  a third  kind  of  power,  that  of 
explosive  gas  in  the  internal-combustion  engine.  If  it  runs  into  danger  on  its  sea  trip,  a 
sparkling  message  through  the  air  will  bring  help  from  every  direction.  When  it  is  landed,  it 
goes  to  a plant  equipped  with  elaborate  roasting  devices,  and  it  is  placed  in  paper  bag  or 
tin  can  by  automatic  filling  machines. 

After  a rail  trip  that  may  take  it  half  way  across  the  continent  it  is  ground  in  an  electric 
coffee  mill,  delivered  in  a motor-driven  vehicle,  brewed  perhaps  in  an  electric  percolator  or 
urn,  and  served  in  company  with  other  of  its  kind  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  case 
of  necessity  it  may  be  carried  miles  into  the  air  and  driven  along  a hundred  miles  an  hour  in 
a line  straighter  than  the  crow  flies  . 

And  in  getting  it  to  its  goal  a hundred  devices  and  machines  have  been  called  upon  to 
do  work  that  a century'  ago  could  be  performed  only  by  the  first  of  all  human  agencies,  a pair 
of  hands. — O.  W. 
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EUROPE  BUYS  HIGH-GRADE  COFFEE 


S.  M.  Newmark  Impressed  by  Its  Popularity  in 
London,  Where  Restaurants  Urge  Coffee 
Drinking — French  Roast  Prevalent 

SM.  NEWMARK  of  Newmark  Bros.,  coffee 
• roasters  of  Los  Angeles,  recently  returned 
from  a five-month  tour  of  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  and  gives  the  following  summary  of 
conditions  abroad  that  interest  the  coffee  trade : 

“It  might  be  expected  that  Europe  would  look 
to.  the  great  supply  of  Rios  in  Brazil  for  moderate- 
priced  coffee,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are 
buying  the  better  grades  and  the  American  public 
is  paying  higher  prices  in  consequence. 

“But  this  coffee  certainly  spoiled  in  the  making, 
probably  in  the  roasting.  I recall  but  one  accept- 
able service  of  coffee  in  our  entire  European  tour. 
That  was  at  the  Excelsior  Hotel  in  Rome,  and 
more  than  likely  it  was  roasted  in  the  United 
States. 

“In  Europe  they  say  we  don’t  make  "our  coffee 
strong  enough;  so,  to  get  the  exceptionally  black 
coffee  that  they  demand,  they  resort  to  the  so- 
called  French  roast,  which  burns  the  coffee  al- 
most to  a crisp.  Naturally,  the  resulting  bever- 
age does  not  appeal  to  American  tastes. 

“I  was  impressed,  however,  with  the  extent  to 
which  coffee  is  consumed  in  London,  which  we 
have  always  regarded  as  strictly  a tea-drinking 
city.  Coffee  is  served  in  the  leading  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  in  the  Lyons  eating  houses,  a 
chain  on  the  order  of  the  Childs  restaurants  in 
this  country,  but  much  larger  and  serving  good 
food  at  exceptionally  low  prices,  the  menus  even 
carried  extensive  propaganda  in  favor  of  coffee- 
drinking. In  one  instance  I noticed  that  coffee 
was  advocated  as  a noonday  stimulant. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  food  line  that  one  can- 
not obtain  in  Europe,  if  he  cares  to  pay  the  higher 
price  for  extra  service.  Generally  speaking,  prices 
are  very  low.  I recall  having  dinner  on  the  train 
traveling  through  Germany  of  which  the  total  cost 
for  Mrs.  Newmark,  myself,  and  our  two  children 
was . only  about  85  cents  in  American  money. 
Haying  occasion  to  telegraph  ahead  for  accommo- 
dations, I found  the  cost  to  be  4 cents.  An  all- 
day trip  from  Dresden  to  Frankfort  cost  $1.25  for 
railroad  fare.” 


THEODORE  MENEZES  RETURNS 
Theodore  L.  de  Mcnezes,  American  representa- 
tive of  the  Brazilian  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Defense  of  Coffee,  returned  on  the  steamship 
Van  Dyck  from  Brazil  on  Apr.  11,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  and  a half  months.  For  25  days  of 
that  time  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 


sprained  ankle  and  had  to  be  carried  aboard  the 
steamer.  He  was  at  his  desk  on  Apr.  12  in  New 
York  and  seemed  much  better. 

Mr.  Menezes  expected  to  leave  for  Europe  about 
Apr.  25  on  a personal  mission  lasting  a month. 
He  says  that  when  he  returns  he  is  going  to  stick 
to  the  United  States  for  at  least  three  years. 


ROWNTREE  ANALYZES  AMERICA 

Reports  to  Central  Works  Council  of  His  Cocoa 
Works  at  York,  England,  Advising  More 
Alertness  to  Hold  World  Trade  Position 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  England,  Mar.  15,  1922. 
D S.  ROWNTREE,  head  of  Rowntree’s  Cocoa 
Works  at  York,  made  an  official  report  to 
his  Central  Works  on  his  recent  tour  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  addressed  many  indus- 
trial gatherings.  He  was  impressed  by  many  of 
the  American  methods.  He  thought  that,  in  so 
far  as  American  wages  were  better  than  wages 
in  this  country  (as  in  the  case  of  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  workers  when  working  on  a “payment  by 
result”  method),  it  was  due  to  the  following 
causes : 

1.  To  a small  extent,  the  natural  advantages 
in  America. 

2.  Better  administration.  He  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion of  administration  was  studied  more  scien- 
tifically than  in  this  country,  and  there  were  few 
employers  who  held  to  old-fashioned  ideas. 

3.  The  full  use  made  of  science  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  quality  of  goods,  and  to  find  out 
the  best  methods  of  production. 

4.  The  adoption  of  time-study  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  waste  effort. 

5.  The  careful  training  of  workers. 

6.  The  fact  that  public  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
high  production. 

He  felt  that  both  countries  had  much  to  learn 
from  each  other,  but  his  general  impression  was 
that  America  was  alert  and  progressive,  and  that 
England  w’ould  have  to  be  the  same  in  order  to 
hold  its  owm  in  the  world’s  markets. 

He  elaborated  on  scientific  management,  time 
studying,  and  trade  unionism  in  America. — J. 


O.  W.  BOWEN  HOME  FROM  EUROPE 
O.  W.  Bowen,  manager  of  the  tea  department  of 
Frank  E.  Childs  & Bro.,  New  York,  returned  on 
the  steamship  Homeric  on  March  23  after  a five 
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weeks’  European  trip  in  which  he  visited  Rotter- 
dam, the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam.  He  says  that 
he  found  the  Amsterdam  market  well  cleaned  up 
of  old  tea,  and  the  price  basis  as  high  as  the 
market  in  the  United  States. 

He  attended  the  London  tea  auctions  and  found 
prices  there  several  cents  a pound  higher  than 
teas  of  equal  quality  were  selling  for  here.  Mr. 
Bowen  says  the  general  impression  in  the  Lon- 
don market  is  that  prices  will  be  maintained  for 
several  months.  All  teas  from  India  crop  of  1921  - 
22  have  been  shipped,  and  there  is  still  a shortage 
of  70,000,000  pounds  under  the  previous  year. 


GOLDEN  TIPS  FOR  THE  PRINCESS 
A packet  of  specially  selected  Golden  Tips  was 
the  present  that  the  Girl  Guides  of  Ceylon  made 
to  Princess  Mary  on  her  wedding  day.  The 
tea  was  the  gift  of  Carson  & Co.,  and  was  packed 
in  a silver  box  made  in  copy  of  an  old  Dutch 
tobacco  box  by  the  Kandyn  Art  Association. 

This  sort  of  tea  is  practically  priceless.  The 
record  price  in  Mincing  Lane  was  in  1891,  when 
tips  from  the  Garthmore  Estate  brought  £25-10s. 
a pound. 


COLOMBIA’S  NEW  PRESIDENT 
Pedro  Nel  Ospina  was  chosen  president  of 
Colombia  at  the  recent  election,  to  hold  office  for 
four  years  from  next  Ang.  7.  He  was  born,  at 
Bogota.  July  24,  1858,  when  his  father  was  pres- 
ident, and  finished  his  education  in  Europe  and 
United  States. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  Julius  Eppens,  Founder  and 
Head  of  the  Eppens,  Smith  Co.,  Who  Has 
Been  a Coffee  Roaster  for  45  Years 

JULIUS  EPPENS,  or  Jule,  as  he  is  known  to 
his  multitude  of  friends  in  the  coffee  trade, 
entered  the  employ  of  E.  A.  Phelps  Jr.,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  prominent  coffee  roasters  in 
New  York,  as  an  office  boy  in  1877,  just  45  years 
ago.  Tn  1878  he  was  transferred  to  the  tea  depart- 
ment under  Ren  Palmer.  The  latter  was  deemed 
one  of  the  best  tea  men  in  New  York  at  the  time, 
and  therefore  from  him  Mr.  Eppens  received  a 
good  grounding  in  the  business.  In  1879  he  went 
to  the  Pearl  St.  address,  and  a year  later  joined 
his  brother  Fred  on  the  selling  staff.  Mr.  Eppens 
says  that  in  those  days  the  wholesale  grocers  used 
to  back  their  wagons  up  to  the  roasting  plant 
and  carry  away  their  coffee.  There  was  no  de- 
livery. 

Tn  1880  Phelps  joined  with  Thomas  Reid  and 
John  F,  Pupke  to  form  the  firm  of  Pupk'3,  .Reid 


& Phelps.  In  1883  it  became  the  original  Eppens, 
Smith  Co.,  with  John  F.  Pupke  as  president,  and 
Thomas  Reid  vice  president.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Reid  in  1905,  Julius  Eppens  became  vice 
president,  and  when  his  brother  W.  H.  Eppens 
died  in  1914  he  became  president,  which  position 
he  still  occupies. 

Mr.  Eppens’  hobby  is  East  India  or  Java  coffee. 
Always  a heavy  importer  of  Javas,  he  has  been 
noted  for  his  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the 
coffee  business.  When  asked  for  the  formula  by 
which  he  has  made  such  a substantial  success  of 
himself  and  his  business,  he  said,  “My  advice  to 
the  young  man  is  to  study  whatever  business  he 
goes  into.  In  my  case,  it  was  tea  and  coffee.” 


CHANGES  IN  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

Fred  P.  Gordon  & Co.,  New  York  coffee  brokers, 
announce  the  following  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion since  Jan.  1,  1922: 

Harry  Leich,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  since 
May  1,  1900,  a partner  since  May  1,  1910,  retired 
Jan.  1,  1922,  and  is  now  associated  with  Albert 
De  Pear,  importer  and  jobber,  at  87  Front  St. 

Margaret  D.  Gordon,  a silent  partner  since  May 
1,  1900,  was  admitted  as  a partner  April  1,  1922; 
but  Fred  P.  Gordon  assumes  entire  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  business. 

J.  G.  Doubrava,  who  was  associated  with  Leon 
Israel  & Bros,  from  1914  until  1921,  and  since 
June  1,  1921,  has  been  with  this  firm,  remains  as 
first  assistant. 

Max  Greenberg,  who  began  his  business  educa- 
tion in  1910  with  Mr.  Gordon,  and  continued  with 
Leon  Israel  & Bros,  from  1912  to  1921,  returned 
to  his  first  school,  April  4,  and  is  now  on  the  job 
with  added  experience  and  new  zeal,  cooperating 
with  the  old  firm  as  a broker  for  buyers  onlv. 


SORENSON  & NIELSEN  MOVE 
Sorenson  & Nielsen,  New  York  coffee  import- 
ing house,  will  move  on  Apr.  22  from  161  Maiden 
Lane  to  104  Pearl  St.,  where  it  will  occupy  an 
entire  floor,  having  an  area  of  5,600  square  feet. 
T.  S.  B.  Nielsen,  president  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  is  a member  of  the  firm. 


OBITUARY 


John  E„  Johnson 

John  E.  Johnson,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hard 
& Rand,  coffee  importers,  New-  York,  age  58,  died 
Mar.  23,  1922,  leaving  a wife.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  Hard  & Rand  upon  graduating  from 
Princeton  University,  his  first  position  in  the 
clerical  department.  He  early  demonstrated  adapt- 
ability to  outside  work,  and  during  most  of  his 
association  with  Hard  & Rand  was  connected  with 
branches  in  foreign  countries,  notably  England. 
Java,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  He  became  a partner 
of  the  firm  in  1908.  For  the  past  several  year? 
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he  had  been  located  in  New  York.  About  six 
months  ago  he  developed  the  heart  trouble  that 
caused  his  death. 


James  V.  McDivit 

James  V.  McDivit,  president  of  the  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Baltimore,  and  member  of  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association,  died  on  Mar,  31,  1922. 


Jose  R.  Bezerra 

Jose  R.  Bezerra,  governor  of  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  known  as  the  Sugar  King,  former  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  died  Mar.  28,  1922. 


Albert  E.  Johnson 

Albert  E.  Johnson,  in  charge  of  the  tea  depart- 
ment of  McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore,  for  the 
last  17  years,  age  44,  died  Mar.  8,  1922,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

Harris  R.  Childs 

Harris  R.  Childs,  senior  partner  of  Childs  & 
Josephs,  New  York  coffee  importers  who  failed 
early  in  the  year,  died  Mar.  24,  1922,  leaving  a 
wife  and  a son.  He  founded  the  firm  of  Childs 
& Co.  in  1907,  which  was  changed  to  Childs,  Parr 
& Josephs  in  1910,  and  to  the  present  name  in 
1920  upon  the  retirement  of  Parr. 


PERSONAL 

B'.  D.  Crane  of  the  Reynolds  Davis  Co.,  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.,  vice  president  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association,  was  in  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

Arjay  Davies,  past  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  is  mourning  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  at  Easton,  Pa., 
on  Mar.  24. 

Helio  Lobo,  Brazilian  consul  general  at  New 
York,  gave  an  address  before  the  Pan-American 
Society  of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Engi- 
neering Building  on  Mar.  22. 

W.  G.  Alexander,  president  of  the  Keystone 
wholesale  grocery  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  are  making  a prolonged  tour  of  the 
eastern  states,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

Theodore  Lindner,  managing  director  of  the 
Ilandelmaatschappij  Transmarina  at  Amsterdam 
since  1917,  has  gone  back  to  his  old  firm,  N.  V. 
Commissiehandel,  vhn.  Joh.  Serle,  as  managing 
director.  He  was  with  the  latter  from  1905  to 
1917. 

Erwin  Ney,  one  of  the  famous  American  crew 
that  took  the  NC-4  across  the  Atlantic,  has  be- 
come a salesman  for  the  Diadem  coffee  of  Bleecker 
& Simmons,  New  York. 

Fred  P.  Gordon,  New  York  coffee  broker  at 


124  Front  St.,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  Tea, 
Coffee  & Sugar  Group,  representing  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  its  May  1-10  drive  to  raise  $500,000 
for  New  York  local  relief. 

Charles  Rieth,  formerly  of  the  Charles  Rieth 
Coffee  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  coffee  department  of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co  , 
Brooklyn. 

Louis  Hasse,  of  Hard  & Rand,  coffee  import- 
ers, New  York,  returned  on  Apr.  8 after  a three 
weeks’  trade  trip  through  the  Middle  West  and 
Northwest.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  re- 
ception he  received. 

C.  E.  Wyman  of 
Griggs-Cooper  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers  and 
coffee  roasters,  St. 

Paul,  spent  a vacation 
at  De  Leon  Springs, 

Florida,  and  as  proof 
of  his  skill  as  an  angler 
he  has  sent  to  a New 
York  friend  a picture 
of  himself  in  proud 
pose,  exhibiting  h i s 
big  - mouth  bass.  Mr. 

Wyman  is  not  given  to 
boasting ; nevertheless 
his  friends  wish  the 
trade  to  know  that  he 
can  land  something  be- 
sides coffee  customers.  ^ Wyman 

C.  G.  Kruse,  son  of  G.  E.  Kruse,  manager  o. 
the  green-coffee  department  of  the  Jones  Bros. 
Tea  Co.,  New  York,  will  sail  for  Brazil  on  Apr. 
29.  He  expects  to  remain  there  for  five  or  six 
months,  getting  an  insight  into  the  methods  at 
first  hand,  thus  preparing  him  for  a career  in  the 
coffee  business.  He  has  lately  been  associated 
with  Edward  Bleecker,  New  York  coffee  broker. 

A.  Van  Rooy,  coffee  buyer  for  the  Widlar  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  in  New  York,  Mar.  22-24,  on  his 
first  trip  to  the  city  in  some  time. 

L.  A.  Wetzelberger  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co., 
New  York,  left  Apr.  3 for  an  extended  trip 
through  the  Middle  West.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
firm  to  keep  in  close  personal  contact  with  the 
trade,  and  representatives  make  frequent  trips 
through  the  interior. 

Fred  E.  Hillyer  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.  is 
making  an  extended  stay  at  his  firm’s  New  York 
office.  He  made  a side  trip  to  Boston  lately,  and 
will  visit  other  coffee-distributing  conters  before 
he  returns  to  San  Francisco. 

C.  Reid  of  Harrisons  & Crosfield,  Calcutta,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  Mar.  31,  on  the  S.  S. 
Mauretania.  He  expects  to  make  a tour  of  the 
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United  States  and  Canada,  calling  upon  tea  buyers. 

J.  J.  Bela,  formerly  manager  of  Aboab  Her- 
manos,  New  York  import  and  export  house,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  import  and  export 
department  of  W.  Lee  Simmonds  & Co.,  also  New 
York,  who  specialize  in  trade  with  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries.  Mr.  Bela  has  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  Latin-American  trade. 

H.  H.  Stonebarger,  vice  president  of  the  Globe 
Folding  Box  Co.,  Cincinnati,  took  a respite  from 
business  during  the  month  to  enjoy  golf  at  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. 

E.  A.  Kespohl  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Charles  Stoffregen,  former  president,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board,  a newly  created  office.  The 
other  officers  of  the  company  are : Carl  H.  Stof- 

fregen, vice  president ; Herman  C.  Stoffregen, 
treasurer;  J.  S.  Hartman,  secretary.  Mr.  Kespohl 
was  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. He  holds  the  office  of  geneal  manager,  as 
well  as  president. 

William  Morgan,  formerly  buyer  for  Butler 
Bros.,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Nolte 
Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  connected 
with  the  coffee  department. 

Louis  A.  Tyler,  manager  of  the  green-coffee 
department  of  Russell  & Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  with  illness  for  a week. 

Gustav  E.  Kruse,  vice  president  of  the  Jones 
Bros.  Tea  Co.,  took  a few  days  off  early  in 
April  to  visit  Atlantic  City. 

Alcabides  de  Oliveria,  manager  of  Almieda, 
Prado  & Co.,  coffee  exporters,  Santos,  Brazil, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  Apr.  5.  He  will 
accompany  L.  A.  Wetzelberger  of  C.  E.  Bick- 
ford & Co.  on  a trip  through  the  United  States, 
visiting  every  important  coffee  market,  including 
the  Pacific  Coast,  before  he  returns  to  Brazil. 
C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.  are  United  States  repre- 
sentatives for  Almieda,  Prado  & Co.  The  head 
of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  leading  Brazil  senators. 

Charles  P.  Wellman,  sales  manager  of  the 
National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  was 
in  New  York  for  a few  hours  on  Apr.  13,  to 
attend  a meeting  of  the  Clean  Food  Associa- 
tion and  to  confer  with  J.  C.  Kay,  New  York 
representative  of  his  firm.  Mr.  Wellman  says 
that  there  has  been  a decided  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  his  machinery  during  the  last  two 
months. 


CHAS.  T.  WILSON  CO.  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 
The  Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  importer  of  tea  and 
foreign  produce,  which  has  been  at  56  Wall  St., 
New  York,  is  moving  into  larger  quarters  at  82 
Beaver  St.,  where  it  will  occupy  practically  all 
of  the  12th  floor,  which  has  been  especially  re- 


modeled for  its  requirements.  Complete  equip- 
ment of  modern  office  furniture,  supplied  by  the 
Shaw-Walker  Co.,  is  being  installed.  The  tea  de- 
partment will  be  located  near  the  entrance  to  the 
offices,  for  the  convenience  of  brokers  and  buyers. 

The  removal  will  be  a surprise  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  company,  who  is  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  visiting  Wilson,  Holgate  & Co. 


WM.  T.  TIBBETS  NOW  A BROKER 
William  T.  Tibbitts  has  sent  out  engraved  cards 
announcing  his  start  in  the  green  coffee  brokerage 
business  at  437  West  Ontario  St.,  Chicago.  He 
has  entered  business  on  his  account  with  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  the  many  friends  he  has 
made  during  his  long  career  in  the  trade.  For 
about  20  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  and  for  the  two 
and  a half  years  ending  last  January  was  asso- 
ciated with  their  New  York  office. 


MEXICAN  CHAMBER  OF  U.  S.  ORGANIZED 
The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  been  organized  in  New  York 
with  S.  L.  Alatriste,  commercial  agent  of  Mexico, 
as  president,  and  has  offices  in  the  Woolworth 
Building  here  and  at  Bolivar  45,  Mexico  City. 


FITTS  PLANT  AGAIN  DESTROYED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Denver,  Mar.  22,  1922. — The  second  disastrous 
fire  experienced  by  Pueblo,  Col.,  within  a month 
totally  destroyed  the  two-story  building  and  plant 
of  the  Fitts  Mfg.  Co.  last  Saturday,  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $250,000.  The  ruined  building  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Lamkin  and  B Sts. 

The  Fitts  company  has  been  distributer  for  teas, 
spices,  and  baking  powder,  and  only  recently  re- 
sumed business  on  a preflood  basis,  as  it  was 
wiped  out  in  the  Pueblo  flood  last  June. — I.  R.  A. 


BRAZIL  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

An  account  current  signed  by  the  debtor  ex- 
pires under  the  Brazilian  statute  of  limitations 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  An  account  current  not 
signed  by  the  debtor  expires  at  the  end  of  two 
years  if  the  debtor  resides  in  the  same  state  with 
the  creditor,  at  the  end  of  three  years  if  the 
debtor  resides  in  another  state,  at  the  end  of 
four  years  if  the  debtor  resides  outside  Brazil. 

The  statutory  period  on  a promissory  note  is 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  right  of 
action  ceases. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  period  of  the  statute 
of  limitation  may  be  interrupted  and  begun  anew 
at  the  end  of  each  period  mentioned  by  judicial 
summons  on  the  person  if  resident  within  the 
jurisdiction  or  by  publication  if  non-resident. 
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MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

C Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special  Corre- 
spondents in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  Centers 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Despite  Uneasiness  Over  Possibilities  from  Brazil 
Valorized  Stocks,  Coffee  Prices  Advance — 
Milds  and  Tea  Stronger 


New  York,  Apr.  6,  1922. 
FNEVELOPMENTS  of  the  past  month  in  the 
^ local  market  for  Brazil  coffee  have  been 
along  the  lines  forecast  in  our  two  preceding  re- 
views. In  short,  prices  have  gained  lc.  to  l^c. ; 
more  than  confirming  the  prediction  we  made  two 
months  ago  that  the  customary  March  decline 
would  not  take  place.  This  prediction  was  based 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  'advance  in  prices 
usually  scored  in  January  had  not  been  recorded. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  demand  quieted 
down  somewhat,  but  for  most  of  the  time  buyers 
displayed  keen  interest,  and  in  numerous  instances 
it  was  stated  that  larger  dealings  were  prevented 
only  by  the  inadequacy  of  supplies  of  the  descrip- 
tion required.  This  restricted  the  activities  of 
local  distributers,  but  it  was  said  that  interior 
roasters,  who  were  enjoying  a brisk  trade,  were 
taking  in  large  quantities  on  direct  cost-and- 
freight  purchases.  The  more  urgent  call  for  sup- 
plies was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
warehouse  deliveries  for  the  month  aggregated 
621,038  bags,  compared  with  336,352  bags  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  565,848  bags  in  March,  1921. 

The  Brazil  Influence 

The  greater  willingness  to  buy  in  the  face  of 
steadily  advancing  prices  was  traceable  mainly  to 
growing  appreciation  of  the  conditions  described 
in  our  last  review;  namely,  that  Brazil,  in  spite  of 
huge  stocks,  held  the  whip  hand  by  virtue  of  the 
meager  supplies  held  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States. 

That  Brazil  shippers  appreciated  the  strength 
of  their  position,  even  if  American  buyers  did  not, 
was  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  the  cost-and- 
freight  market.  At  the  outset,  it  is  true,  a few 
sales  were  made  at  slightly  lower  prices,  but 
thereafter  the  trend  was  steadily  upward ; and 
now  quotations  compared  with  those  ruling  a 
month  ago  are  T/z c.  to  6/8c.  higher  on  Santos,  and 
%c.  to  yAc.  higher  on  Rios  and  Victorias. 

Growing  realization  of  the  strong  situation  was 


also  reflected  by  the  general  advancing  movement 
in  the  markets  for  future  deliveries,  not  only  in 
Brazil,  but  also  in  our  market,  where  new  high- 
record  levels  for  the  crop  year  were  established. 
This  was  chargeable  almost  wholly  to  demand 
from  coffee  people,  as  the  buying  for  outside 
account,  generally  contributory  to  advances  in 
speculative  markets,  was  almost  entirely  lacking. 

As  had  been  the  case  previously,  demand  was 
stimulated  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  Brazil 
government  owned  358,000  bags  of  our  spot  stock 
of  Rios,  that  the  small  balance  was  strongly  con- 
trolled, and  it  remained  impossible  to  buy  in  Rio 
excepting  at  prices  fully  ^c.  to  VAz.  above  our 
levels. 

Various  rumors  were  in  circulation  to  add  to 
the  uneasiness.  One  was  that  a large  part  of  the 
coffee  delivered  to  the  syndicate  last  December 
would  be  shipped  to  Europe,  the  first  lot  of  60,000 
bags  being  booked  to  go  to  Rotterdam  some  time 
in  April.  In  addition,  it  was  claimed  that  a large 
part,  possibly  1,000,000  bags,  of  the  government 
holdings  in  Rio  would  be  shipped  to  Europe  to  be 
sold  at  a comparatively  low  price,  but  still  enough 
to  show  some  profit,  as  the  bulk  of  this  stock  was 
accumulated  when  prices  were  much  lower.  It 
was  argued  that  the  withdrawal  of  such  a large 
quantity  from  primary  markets  would  eliminate 
the  chief  argument  advanced  by  many  buyers  for 
not  anticipating  future  requirements  at  current 
high  levels. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  present  quota- 
tion for  Rio  7s  in  New  York  is  more  than  100% 
higher  than  the  low  figures  current  in  Mar.,  1921, 
and  is  the  highest  price  quoted  since  early  in 
Aug.,  1920. 

Mild  Grades  Still  Active  and  Strong 

Compared  with  the  March  business  of  ordinary 
years,  dealings  in  mild  coffees  during  the  past 
month  were  unusually  active.  Buyers  who  had 
been  holding  off  previously  were  evidently 
alarmed  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  supplies,  and 
hence  they  took  hold  freely.  Practically  all  kinds 
shared  in  the  activity,  and  prices  generally  gained 
lc.  to  l^c.  This  brought  many  varieties  up 
closer  to  a normal  parity  with  Santos  grades. 
Still,  some  Colombias  and  Maracaibos  continue 
relatively  cheap. 
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All  native  markets  were  strong  under  continued 
free  buying  by  Europe.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Europe  has  been  an  unexpectedly  liberal  buyer  of 
high-class  milds.  Part  of  this  foreign  demand 
was  furnished  by  shipments  from  our  local  stock. 
The  total  U.  S.  stock  was  reduced  to  431,842 
bags  on  Apr.  1,  against  448,489  on  Mar.  1 and 
473,878  a year  ago.  Arrivals  were  slightly  larger, 
316,458  bags,  and  deliveries  smaller,  333,105  bags 
Teas  More  Active  at  Higher  Prices 
Following  the  quietude  of  February,  the  tea 
market  developed  considerable  activity  during  the 
past  month.  Trading  was  brisk  in  all  descriptions 
and  generally  at  advancing  prices,  especially  in 
the  case  of  orange  pekoes  and  pekoes,  which  have 
been  specially  scarce  and  gained  about  3c.  during 
the  month. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  market  will 
remain  extremely  strong  until  new  crops  begin 
to  arrive,  as  our  small  stocks  are  being  steadily 
depleted  and  London  and  primary  markets  are 
3c.  to  5c.  higher  than  we  are.  According  to  one 
experienced  trader,  the  stock  of  fermented  teas  is 
the  smallest  known  in  at  least  10  years. — C.  K.  T. 


TEA  REPORT  FOR  MARCH  * 

Louis  A.  Gillet,  New  York  tea  broker,  has  pre- 
pared the  following  report  on  market  conditions 
during  March : 

“Business,  usually  quiet  during  March,  has  been 
rather  more  active  than  normally,  and  a fair  vol- 
ume has  been  done  at  firm  to  advancing  prices. 
Some  kinds,  of  course,  have  come  in  for  more 
attention  than  others. 

“The  market  in  Formosas  has  been  steady,  with 
some  grades  quite  scarce.  . 

“Considerable  business  has  been  done  in  Congous 
at  advancing  prices,  in  both  the  cheapest  and  bet- 
ter grades.  _ , 

“The  continued  strength  of  the  London  market 
in  Ceylons,  and  the  very  high  Colombo  market, 
has  to  manifest  itself  here,  and  quite  a volume  of 
business  has  been  done  on  a steady  advancing 
basis.  The  quality  in  Ceylons  was  not  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard,  owing  to  adverse  weather 
conditions,  and  began  to  fall  off  earlier  than  usual. 
Indications  are  for  continued  high  prices. 

“Indias  and  Javas,  especially  the  latter,  have 
been  active  in  line  with  Ceylons  at  advancing 
prices. 

“The  market  for  Japans  has  continued  strong, 
with  fairly  good  demand.  No  particular  price 
changes  during  the  month. 

“Country  Greens  and  Pingsueys  have  perhaps 
shown  the  least  demand  and  the  least  strength  on 
this  market. 

“In  another  month  advices  will  be  available 
giving  some  line  on  the  opening  of  the  principal 
markets  for  new-crop  teas.  In  the  meantime  we 
look  for  no  particular  change  in  prices,  and  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  a fair  average  business.” 

Mr.  Gillet  gives  tea  imports  for  February  as 
3,822,768  pounds,  exports  as  399,934  pounds*  and 
net  total  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1922,  as 


80,072,143  pounds,  compared  with  79,242,392  the 
year  before  and  65,033,489  pounds  for  the  year 
ending  Feb.  28,  1920. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Coffee  and  Tea  Conditions  Reported  More  Promis 
ing — Many  Trade  Firms  Are  Moving  Into 
the  New  Wholesale  District 


Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  Apr.  4,  1922. 

DUSINESS  with  local  tea  importers,  whole- 
salers,  and  jobbers  continues  to  hold  up  in 
fair  volume,  both  blacks  and  greens  seemingly  be- 
ing in  fair  demand  though  requests  more  strongly 
toward  the  former.  Prices  on  the  grades  most 
urgently  sought  are  improved  over  the  prevailing 
prices  of  last  month.  Buying  is  still  of  hand-to- 
mouth  variety,  with  importers  and  jobbers  anxious- 
ly awaiting  reports  of  crops  in  producing  sections. 

Coffee  men  are  reporting  better  business.  While 
buying  is  close,  nevertheless  it  is  steady  enough 
to  be  cheering.  Green-coffee  men,  roasters,  and 
jobbers  are  all  optimistic.  Prices  are  up  several 
points. 

Bown  & Callaghan,  green  coffee  brokers,  are 
feeling  cheerful  over  prospects.  Mr.  Bown  says 
that  the  firm’s  sales  were  double  those  of  any 
previous  month. 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co.,  wholesale  teas  and  coffees, 
have  moved  from  230  North  Michigan  Ave.  to 
their  new  building  at  Grand  Ave.  and  the  C.  M. 
& St.  Paul  tracks,  in  the  new  North  Side  whole- 
sale district. 

Mike  Kavanaugh  of  the  New  Orleans  office  of 
J.  Aron  & Co.  came  up  from  the  South  the  last 
of  March  to  confer  with  the  Chicago  office. 

Aneicletti  Beneditti,  wealthy  retired  wholesale 
grocer,  who  formerly  conducted  his  business  at  416 
West  Division  St.,  was  shot  and  killed  by  unknown 
assassins  Mar.  6. 

W.  A.  Paine,  coffee  wholesaler,  who  has  been 
at  85  East  South  Water  St.,  has  taken  quarters  at 
room  416,  in  the  new  E.  B.  Millar  Building,  Grand 
Ave.  and  the  C.  M.  & St.  P.  tracks. 

C.  J.  Block  & Co.,  coffee  brokers  at  208  North 
Wabash  Ave.,  and  Hard  & Rand,  coffee  roasters, 
222  North  Wabash,  are  preparing  to  move  to  the 
new  E.  B.  Millar  Building  as  soon  as  quarters 
can  be  arranged  for  them. 

A.  F.  Norris  of  the  New  Orleans  office  of  Wil- 
liams, Russell  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  spent  several 
days  here  the  latter  part  of  March  conferring  with 
Fred  V.  Allain  local  manager. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  coffee  and  sugar 
importers,  have  become  well  established  in  their 
new  quarters  at  113-15  West  Austin  Ave.  Mr. 
McDowell  has  been  touring  California  on  busi- 
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ness  for  the  firm.  He  is  expected  back  about  Apr. 

IS. 

F.  G.  Irwin,  representing  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  stopped  here  on  his  way  to  New  York 
from  the  South  to  visit  Henry  Young  & Co.  and 
other  coffee  merchants. 

Charles  Pope,  sugar  refiner  and  glucose  manu- 
facturer, died  at  his  horn'  here  after  two  weeks’ 
illness  with  pneumonia,  age  79.  He  formerly  had 
large  beet  sugar  plantations  near  Geneva,  Ilio,  and 
Venice,  111.  Later  he  became  president  of  the 
Pope  Sugar  Refining  Co.  He  left  a wife  and  five 
sons. — W.  H.  A. 


TRADE  VIEWS  IN  LONDON 

Tea  and  Coffee  More  Active — Special  Ceylon  Blend 
Sent  to  Princess  Mary  Increased  Demand 
Noted  for  Kenya  Coffee 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Mar.  19,  1922. 

' 1 4HE  Mincing  Lane  market  for  tea  and  coffee 
A is  featured  by  hardening  prices,  but  cocoa  re- 
mains fairly  normal.  The  coffee  market  i^pretty 
well  supplied,  and  the  demand  at  bigger  prices  is 
active.  The  bulk  of  recent  offerings  consisted  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  has  made  a substantial  advance 
in  price.  Fine  East  India  is  fetching  extreme  rates, 
and  African  descriptions  are  moving  at  full  cur- 
rency. Most  of  the  7,613  bags  of  Costa  Rica 
handled  this  week  found  buyers. 

The  tea  market  is  marked  by  renewed  activity 
at  firmer  rates.  Country  buyers  are  backward; 
but  the  market  generally  is  good.  Prices  of  all 
grades  of  tea  below  Is.  4d.  a pound  are  l/2d.  to  Y^d. 
dearer.  The  current  week  was  a good  one  for  the 
tea  auctions,  nearly  40,000  packages  being  handled. 
The  deals  mostly  favored  the  sellers. 

. The  Cocoa  Market 

Cocoa  continues  rather  dull;  but  the  “luxury 
trade”  in  chocolate  is  good.  Business  is  strong 
for  any  samples  showing  high  quality,  like  planta- 
tion Ceylon.  Prices  remain  steady.  The  tendency 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  comparative  table: 


Dec.  29  Mar.  11 

Ceylon  95s.  per  cwt.  102s.  6d. 

Puerto  Cabella 75s.  per  cwt.  70s. 

I.a  Guayra 67s.  6d.  per  cwt.  62s.  6d. 

Trinidad  ’.  57s.  6d.  per  cwt.  60s. 

Jamaica  52s.  6d.  per  cwt.  57s.  6d. 

Grenada  47s.  6d.  per  cwt.  55s. 

West  African 40s.  per  cwt.  45s. 


Coffee  Market  Prices 


The  market  tendency  in  the  chief  coffees  is : 

Dec.  29  Mar.  1 1 


Jamaica  

Costa  Rica 

Nairobi  (bold) 

Indian  

Guatemala  

Nicaragua  

Colombian  

East  African  (common) 
Good  Brazil  


150s.  per  cwt.  150s. 
140s.  per  cwt.  140s. 
104s.  per  cwt.  1 12s. 
110s.  per  cwt.  110s. 
80s.  per  cw't.  108s. 
86s.  per  cwt.  100s. 
96s.  per  cwt.  96s. 
46s.  per  cwt.  84s. 
54s.  per  cwt.  64s. 


A month  ago  Costa  Rica  was  down  to  120s. 
Recent  sales  included  parcels  at  116s.,  139s.,  121s., 
and  140s.  The  finest  Jamaica  Blue  Mountain 
heads  the  market  at  200s.  per  cwt.  The  price  of 
coffee  roasted  is  about  5s.  per  cwt.  above  quota- 
tions for  the  raw  berry. 

The  Status  of  Tea 

Comparative  prices  in  the  tea  market  January 
to  March  give  the  following  figures : 


Jan.  5 Mar.  11 

Fine  China  5s.  2s.  11  y2d. 

Broken  orange  pekoes  (Indian).  2s.  9 d.  2s.  9 d. 

Broken  orange  pekoes  (Ceylon)...  2s.  7 d.  2s.  8 d. 

Good  pekoe  souchong Is. 

Common  Java  8}4d.  10j4d. 


Iii  a lecture  on  Tea  and  Tea  Blending,  W.  A. 
Beere  of  Beere  & Co.,  Mincing  Lane,  said  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  greatest  tea  drinkers  in  the 
world  were  the  Australians,  whose  average  con- 
sumption per  head  was  nearly  8 pounds.  Figures 
produced  by  the  lecturer  show  tea  consumption  in 
the  world  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  7*4 

pounds  percapita ; Canada,  4*4  pounds ; Holland, 
2 pounds;  United  States,  1 pound;  Russia,  1*4 
pounds;  Norway,  1.10  pounds;  Denmark,  .36 
pound;  Germany,  .15  pound;  France,  .07  pound. 

Brooke-Bond  says  that,  assuming  the  population 
of  Britain  to  be  47,000,000,  1,125,000  pounds  of 
tea  are  consumed  daily,  the  weekly  consumption 
of  tea  per  head  being  three  ounces  and  the  value 
of  the  tea  consumed  approximately  $40,000  a week. 
Every  retailer  of  tea  should  be  selling  75  pounds 
a week  to  every  100  customers  on  his  books. 

The  distributers  of  tea  and  cocoa  are  now  using 
brilliantly  colored  posters  to  keep  the  products 
well  to  the  fore.  The  desire  to  advertise  coffee, 
however,  is  not  so  apparent.  Cocoa  firms  are 
laying  out  large  sums  in  advertising  campaigns, 
in  which  child  characters  are  created  that  rival 
Peter  Pan  and  Jack  and  Jill  in  popularity. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  the  retail  tea  trade  just  now  as  a result  of  the 
extensively  advertised  packet  teas  pushing  out  of 
favor  the  grocers’  own  tea  blends,  one  of  their 
best  retail  assets. 

The  total  to  date  of  India  tea  sold  on  garden 
account  this  year  in  Mincing  Lane  is  more  than 
500,000  packages,  the  price  averaging  Is.  3.49d.  a 
pound,  and  the  total  of  Ceylon  more  than  200,000 
packages  averaging  Is.  4.60d.,  and  the  total  of 
Java  teas  is  more  than  35,000  packages  at  an 
average  of  11.12d. 

Total  tea  imports  into  London  the  last  eight 
months,  292,624.000  pounds ; deliveries,  294,854,000 
pounds ; stocks  on  hand,  174,085,000  pounds. 

Rare  Tea  for  Princess  Mary 

There  are  not  a lot  of  people  here  who  will 
pay  $110  for  a pound  of  Ceylon  tea,  but  a pound 
of  this  country’s  rarest  blend  that  came  from  the 
East  as  a wedding  gift  to  Princess  Mary  was 
deemed  more  valuable  than  the  silver  casket  in 
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which  it  was  inclosed.  This  special  tea  is  plucked 
exclusively  for  the  ruling  native  princes  in  India. 
When  brewed  it  is  a golden  amber  and  is  taken 
minus  milk  and  sugar.  A small  quantity  of  this 
tea  found  its  way  to  the  London  market  some 
years  ago  and  was  sold  at  the  average  price  of 
£25/10s.  a pound. 

John  Tordoff  & Son,  tea  blenders  and  coffee 
roasters,  are  moving  into  new  premises  in  Brad- 
ford, where  they  have  been  established  since  1820, 
and  will  henceforth  concentrate  on  the  wholesale 
end  of  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  The  retail  end 
will  be  dropped  entirely.  The  firm  still  maintains 
its  offices  in  Mincing  Lane,  London. 

The  Rise  of  Kenya  Coffee 

The  discovery  that  Australia  has  been  buying 
Fast  African  coffee  on  the  London  market  and  re- 
shipping it  to  the  Antipodes  has  led  Kenya  grow- 
ers (says  the  Times)  to  send  samples  of  their 
produce  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  through 
British  trade  commissioners,  while  American  pur- 
chases and  the  prospect  of  European  markets 
opening  again  as  consumers  has  served  to  stimu- 
late a more  optimistic  outlook  among  planters. 
There  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  adopt  the  term 
“Kenya  coffee”  instead  of  the  current  “Nairobi 
coffee.” 

Discussion  is  rife  as  to  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  in  the  direction  of  better  marketing  facil- 
ities. One  well-known  merchant  in  Nairobi  has 
declared  that  he  has  been  unable  to  fill  substantial 
orders  from  English  clients  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  cooperation  among  the  planters,  which  is  cost- 
ing the  colony,  he  says,  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a year. 

The  solution  advocated  is  the  establishment  on 
the  spot  of  a proper  coffee  exchange  with  auction 
sales  of  three  weeks’  intervals,  with  samples  on 
view  two  weeks  beforehand,  and  catalogs  printed 
and  circulated  from  that  date.  Broadly  the  scheme 
would  be  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  Mincing  Lane 
market  of  London.  If  such  a plan  was  adopted, 
it  is  thought,  the  overseas  buyer  would  acquire 
more  interest  and  added  confidence  in  the  Nairobi 
product,  while  the  planter  would  obtain  prompt 
payment  for  his  crop.  At  present  the  latter  is  an 
individual  dealing  with  brokers  in  London.  The 
industry  will  be  placed  on  a sound  basis,  it  is  con- 
tended, once  the  planter  contents  himself  with  pro- 
ducing the  berry  and  leaving  its  sale  in  the  hands 
of  merchants  who  know  their  job. — Brooks. 


CONNECTICUT  NOTES 

The  O.  Thompson  Co.,  Middletown,  wholesale 
grocer,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by 
Oscar  Thompson,  S.  W.  Thompson,  and  J.  W. 
Johnson. 


The  National  Grain  Corp.,  Bridgeport,  wholesale 
grocer,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,- 
000  to  $450,000. 

The  Neighborhood  Grocers’  Association,  New 
London,  has  been  incorporated  to  deal  in  groceries, 
teas,  coffees,  spices,  etc.  Capital  stock,  $50,000; 
incorporators,  T.  T.  Wetmore  Jr.,  Edward  A. 
Saney,  James  A.  Beckwith. — M.  J.  D. 

ECUADOR  CACAO  AND  EXCHANGE 
'THE  primary  cause  of  the  continued  depression 
* in  Ecuador  is  the  lack  of  demand  for  cacao 
in  foreign  markets,  writes  Frederic  W.  Goding 
of  Guayaquil,  a condition  that,  it  is  believed, 
would  not  be  remedied  even  by  the  proposed 
monopolization  of  the  crop.  Cacao  is  Ecuador’s 
chief  article  of  commerce,  and  in  ordinary  periods 
the  country  furnishes  one-fifth  of  the  world’s 
supply  (about  500,000,000  pounds).  Therefore, 
the  rate  of  exchange  on  foreign  markets  depends 
on  cacao. 

During  Nov.,  1921,  Ecuadorian  exchange  sold 
as  high  as  4.05  sucres  to  the  dollar.  On  Nov.  25 
the  government  issued  a decree  fixing  the  official 
rate  of  exchange  at  3.60  sucres,  at  which  rate  no 
drafts  can  be  purchased  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  situation,  since  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
advancing  instead  of  declining.  In  spite  of  die 
official  rate,  drafts  have  been  selling  privately  at 
4.05  sucres,  and  a further  advance  is  expected. 
The  opinion  is  that  a high  rate  of  exchange  is 
more  advantageous  to  Ecuador  than  a low  one, 
since  living  expenses  and  rents  are  paid  in  sucres. 


COLOMBIA  COFFEE  GAINS 

Exports  for  1921  Show  Gain  of  Nearly  50%  Over 
1920 — Antioquia  Increases  Rapidly,  but 
May  Drop  Off  During  1922 

By  Edmond  B.  Montgomery 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  Feb.  20,  1922. 
THE  declared  exports  of  coffee  from  Colombia 
to  the  United  States,  by  way  of  Barranquilla 
and  Puerto  Colombia,  during  1921  amounted  to 
161,438,521  pounds,  valued  at  $21,928,737.  an  in- 
crease of  50,000,000  pounds  over  1920.  The  kind 
of  coffee  principally  produced  in  Colombia  is  Ara- 
bica,  which  is  grown  on  the  uplands  around 
Ocana,  Bucaramanga,  Cucuta,  Tolima,  and  in  the 
Departments  of  Cundinamarca  and  Antioquia. 
Most  of  the  Cucuta  and  Bucaramanga  coffee  is 
unwashed,  and  that  grown  in  other  regions  is  prac- 
tically all  washed.  In  general  the  latter  is  more 
acid  in  the  cup  and  has  a clearer  flavor.  The 
unwashed  coffees  are  milder. 

The  production  in  Antioquia  has  increased  rap- 
idly of  late  years,  the  greatest  to  date  having  been 
1921,  when  450,000  bags  were  shipped.  This  year 
promises  to  be  much  smaller,  because  the  economic 
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crrsis  in  1921  caused  many  planters  to  neglect  their 
plantations. 

All  coffee  is  packed  in  bags  weighing  66  kilos 
gross.  The  sacks  are  of  jute  or  “cabuya,”  a 
native  material  similar  to  hemp,  but  bleached  white. 
The  cabuya  bags  are  meshed,  not  closely  woven 
like  the  jute,  and  the  average  size  is  27  by  35 
inches.  The  bags  weigh  slightly  less  than  a kilo 
each.  All  coffee  from  the  Antioquia  region  is 
stamped  “Medellin,”  and  is  wdll  accredited  in 
American,  British,  and  French  markets.  Ship- 
ments are  principally  to  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  coffee  is  bought  in  the  growing  dis- 
tricts by  agents  or  independent  buyers,  and  is  ulti- 
mately sold  in  Medellin  to  exporters.  It  is  sold  in 
‘pergamina”(with  the  skin)  ; in  “almendra”  (husked 
and  cleaned),  that  is  without  the  parchment,  but 
not  separated  into  grades ; and  in  “afmendra  listo” 
(ready  for  exportation).  The  “listo”  is  separated 
into  grades  containing  about  76%  Excelso,  4% 
Extra,  5%  Caracol,  10%  Segunda,  and  5%  Con- 
sumo  Primero. 

The  Excelso,  Extra,  and  Caracol  are  thoroughly 
hand-picked.  The  Segunda  is  hand-picked  of  black 
beans  only.  The  Consumo  Primero  is  the  result 
of  hand-picking  from  the  first  three  grades,  and 
this  is  then  repicked  to  get  out  the  black  beans. 
What  is  left  consists  of  white,  sour,  or  poorly 
developed  beans.  The  Excelso  is  the  largest  size, 
the  Extra  is  medium,  and  Segunda  the  smallest. 
The  Caracol  is  peaberry.  The  coffee  is  generally 
offered  to  exporters  through  brokers  and  is  sold 
at  so  much  per  arroba  (12 kilos).  Competition 
is  so  keen  that  the  smallest  producer  in  the  country 
districts  knows  what  he  should  get  for  his  coffee, 
and  the  profit  that  the  buyers  make  by  buying 
many  lots  in  the  country  districts  to  sell  in  large 
lots  in  Medellin  is  generally  less  than  10  cents 
per  arroba. 

The  largest  plantations  in  the  Medellin  district 
are  La  Suiza,  owned  by  Louis  Heiniger ; Los 
Micos  in  Titiribi,  owned  by  R.  Echavarria  & Cia. 
Other  large  growers  are  Eduardo  Vasquez  U..  and 
Estanislas  Gomes  Barrientos  of  Medellin.  The 
chief  exporters  are  Union  Cafeters  Colombiana  of 
Medellin,  which  ships  principally  to  Huth  & Co., 
New  York;  Enrique  Mejia,  Carlos  Enrique  Lopez, 
Pedro  Estrada,  Bernardo  Bernal,  J.  Escobar,  and 
Bernal  & Co.,  all  of  Medellin.  The  chief  houses 
receiving  consignments  are  Huth  & Co.,  Mecke  & 
Co.,  and  G.  Amsinck  & Co.,  New  York.  Several 
firms  in  New  York  have  their  own  agents  in  Me- 
dellin who  buy  for  their  own  account,  such  as  the 
roasting  house  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Tea  Co.  The  American  Trading  Co.  of  New  York 
is  just  coming  into  the  market. 


TRINIDAD  CACAO  PRICES 
The  Cacao  Planters’  Association  at  Trinidad 


gives  the  following  as  the  prices  that  have  been 


received  by  cacao  growers  during  recent  years : — 


Per  110  Lbs. 

Per  1 10  Lb. 

1910-11  .. 

11.47 

1916-17  .. 

13.40 

1911-12  .. 

12.65 

1917-lS  .. 

13.20 

1912-13  .. 

14.45 

1918-19  .. 

20.30 

1913-14  .. 

12.76 

1919-20  .. 

1914-15  .. 

15.06 

1920-21  .. 

10.00 

1915-16  . , 

16.20 

COFFEE  NOW  AND  IN  1913 


Government  Index  Numbers  Show  Decline  in 
Visible  Supply  and  Gain  in  Brazil  Activities' — 
Drop  in  Imports  of  Tea 


ITH  conditions  in  1913  as  a base  at  100. 
government  figures  show  that  on  Jan.  1, 
1922,  the  world’s  visible  supply  of  coffee  was  as  79 
and  the  supply  in  the  United  States  as  85.  Coffee 
receipts  in  Brazil  last  year  averaged  111,  total 
clearances  from  there  101,  clearances  to  the  United 
States  131,  and  total  imports  into  the  United 
States  as  148.  Tea  imports  were  as  77  last  year. 

Details  by  months  for  last  year  and  averages 
for  preceding  years  are  shown  as  follows : 


Visible 
Supply 1 

Monthly  , A 

Averages  United 

World  States 

-Coffee- 

Re - 

^ ceipts 
in 

Brasil 

Clearances 
from,  Brasil 

To  ' 
United 
Total  States 

Im- 
ports 
into 
U.  S .1 2 

Tea 

Im- 
ports 
into 
U.  S.2 

1913. . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1003 

1003 

1914. . . 

99 

84 

121 

122 

125 

111 

99 

1915. .. 

80 

89 

112 

111 

121 

135 

107 

1916.  . . 

78 

104 

131 

127 

138 

129 

107 

1917.  .. 

72 

139 

106 

102 

155 

142 

128 

1918. . . 

61 

103 

132 

82 

136 

121 

134 

1919.  . . 

63 

61 

80 

84 

91 

147 

82 

1920. .. 

66 

89 

58 

90 

162 

143 

92 

1921. . . 

75 

89 

111 

101 

131 

148 

77 

1921 

January 

Febru’y 

76 

86 

120 

100 

151 

147 

39 

75 

87 

83 

109 

173 

172 

33 

March 

76 

100 

90 

117 

181 

187 

65 

April 

75 

108 

108 

97 

128 

215 

57 

May 

75 

109 

104 

73 

55 

163 

53 

June 

74 

108 

113 

78 

88 

101 

62 

July 

73 

92 

121 

99 

98 

111 

62 

August 

77 

90 

127 

101 

79 

125 

95 

Sept’mbr 

77 

89 

121 

123 

131 

84 

102 

October 

76 

69 

117 

107 

171 

103 

112 

Nov’mbr 

75 

62 

110 

116 

199 

165 

112 

Dec’mbr 

77 

69 

123 

96 

110 

202 

135 

1922 

January 

79 

85 

1 As  of  the  first  day  of  the  month.  2 Relative  to  five  year 
average,  1909-13.  3 Monthly  average,  1909-13. 

The  basic  numerical  data,  the  average  monthly 
totals  during  1913,  was  as  follows:  World  visible 
supply,  11,797,000  bags;  United  States  visible  sup- 
ply, 1,894,000  bags;  receipts  in  Brazil,  955,000 
bags ; total  clearances  from  Brazil,  990,000  bags ; 
clearances  from  Brazil  to  United  States,  393,000 
bags ; average  monthly  coffee  imports  to  United 
States  for  1909-13,  75,659,000  pounds,  and  tea 
imports,  8,241,000  pounds. 


SPICE  TRADE  OFFICE  TO  MOVE 
The  office  of  the  American  Spice  Trade  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  will  be  moved  on  May  1, 
from  124  Front  St.  to  room  810,  82  Wall  St. 


GROWTH  OF  CHASE  & SANBORN 


New  England  Tea  and  Coffee  House  Records  Signal 
Expansion  in  Its  58th  Year — Has  Always 
Cooperated  With  Retailers 

A STUDY  of  the  growth  of  any  successful  busi- 
**  ness  is  not  only  instructive,  but  stimulating. 
It  is  particularly  so,  perhaps,  when  that  develop- 
ment has  been  free  from  the  theatrical  and  along 
conservative  lines  over  a long  period.  Such  a 
business  is  that  of  Chase  & Sanborn,  importers  of 
teas  and  coffees. 

An  important  forward  step  in  the  history  of 
this  firm  was  the  recent  acquirement  of  an  impos- 
ing new  home  in  Chicago.  The  structure  is 
strategically  located  at  North  Wells  St.  and  the 
Chicago  River  and  claims  rare  transportation 
facilities  both  by  rail  and  water.  It  stands  on  a 
site  fronting  181  feet  on  North  Wells  by  82  feet 
along  the  river  on  the  south  and  82  feet  along  the 


Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway  on  the  north, 
and  contains  14,820  square  feet,  practically  all  of 
which  is  covered  with  a nine-story,  basement  and 
subbasement,  reenforced  concrete  building.  It 
has  light  on  all  sides,  four  elevators,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  ever  erected  in  Chicago. 
It  will  be  occupied  in  its  entirety  to  care  for  the 
firm’s  increasing  western  business. 

The  Firm’s  Founders 

Caleb  Chase  and  James  S.  Sanborn  were  found- 
ers of  this  one  of  New  England’s  oldest  and  busi- 
ness institutions,  and  its  position  in  the  trade  today, 
the  character  and  scope  of  its  activities,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  lengthened  shadow  of  their 
own  sturdy  and  dominant  personalities. 

The  founding  of  the  business  dates  back  to  1864, 
with  original  Boston  headquarters  at  34  Broad  St. 
These  were  successively  changed  to  87  Broad  and 
in  1903  to  200  High  St.,  the  present  location.  The 
rapid  growth  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a 


Caleb  Chase 

The  Two  Founders  of 


Janies  S.  Sanborn 

the  Old  New  England  House  of  Chase  & Sanborn 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 
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Chicago  branch  in  1880,  to  be  followed  in  1882  by 
the  opening  of  a house  in  Montreal  with  a view  to 
:apturing  the  cream  of  Canadian  coffee  business. 

It  was  early  foreseen  by  these  industrial  pioneers 
that  the  Middle  West  was  destined  to  become  the 
country’s  great  commercial  fighting  ground,  and 
there  is  no  nook  of  the  country  today  in  which 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise  may  not  be  found. 

Its  Fwidamental  Policies 
What  have  been  the  underlying  policies  that  ex- 
plain the  upbuilding  of  a business  national  in  its 
scope  and  have  made  Seal  Brand  coffee  a house- 
hold word  in  so  many  homes  throughout  the  land  ? 
In  a curious  old  advertising  booklet  issued  by  the 
firm  in  1882  appears  the  following : 


“It  is  estimated  that  there  are  today  some 
000  000  regular  coffee  drinkers  in  the  United 
States' and  Canada.  In  these  two  countnes  there 
is  now  an  average  yearly  consumption  of  185, UUO 
tons  This  shows  a rapid  increase,  as  up  to  itsoi 
the  average  yearly  consumption  amounted  to  only 
about  95,000  tons.  But  bear  in  mind  that,  march- 
ing side  by  side  with  increased  consumption  and 
keeping  pace  with  it,  is  an  improved  pubhc  taste 
imperatively  demanding  finer  drinking  coffee. 

“Of  all  the  table  articles  offered  for  sale  by 
the  retailer,  we  know  of  none  that  adds  to  or  de- 
tracts from  his  reputation  so  much  as  the  quality 
of  his  coffee.  Believing  retailers  thoroughly 


Chase  & Sanborn’s  New  Chicago  Home 


realize  this  fact,  we  have  striven  long  and  earnest- 
ly making  price  a secondary  consideration,  to 
produce  coffee  that  will  perfectly  satisfy  the  con- 
sumer.” 

Here  may  be  said  to  be  expressed  the  Chase  & 
Sanborn  objective.  Of  course,  there  were  contrib- 
uting factors  aside  from  the  actual  quality  of 
their  products,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  policy  of  placing  their  merchandise 


iiiigH 


The  Chase  & Sanborn  Headquarters  at  200  High  St.,  Boston 
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Hoppers  leading  to  roasters  Packing  coffee  in  parchment-lined  bags 


Automatic  labeling  of  Seal  brand  coffee  Weighing  out  Seal  brand  coffee 

UNITS  IN  THE  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  CHASE  & SANBORN  PLANT 
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brand 
rarer  goods 


Cartons  carrying  the  above  im- 
print are  manufactured  in  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  plants 
in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for 
their  quality,  the  factory  was  de- 
signed and  built  to  manufacture  high 
grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  in- 
cluding its  own  designing,  art  and  en- 
graving departments,  The  Globe 
Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to 
handle  high  grade  color  work  giving 
service,  quality  and  price,  the  three 
essentials  you  should  always  look  for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


ILODE  FOlDING  BOX  CO.' 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


m 


w, 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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with  one  representative  merchant  in  a town  and 
then  protecting  him  in  its  sale  locally  has  been  of 
unquestioned  benefit.  While,  because  of  changed 
conditions,  this  is  not  now  the  factor  it  once  was, 
yet  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  must 
have  been  found  mutually  advantageous.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  one  that  secured  dealer  goodwill  to 
an  extent  that  these  relationships  with  the  trade, 
early  established  and  cemented  through  the  years, 
have  proved  stanch  bulwarks  in  times  of  stress  and 
a real  cornerstone  of  present-day  success. 

Helping  the  Retailer 

Ask  any  dealer  handling  Chase  & Sanborn’s  teas 
and  coffees  and  he  will  say  that  he  has  continuously 
received  practical  assistance  in  moving  their  mer- 
chandise from  his  shelves.  The  magazine,  the 
streetcar,  and  the  newspaper  have  been  variously 
employed  in  securing  consumer  publicity. 

Unique  among  dealer  helps  have  been  the  edu- 
cational booklets,  for  country-wide  distribution  in 
homes,  libraries,  and  schools.  The  History  of  the 
American  Flag,  North  American  Birds,  Animal 
Booklets,  Butterfly  Booklets,  Tea  and  Coffee 


FOR 

TEA-LOVERS 

ORANGE  PEKOE 

Delicate,  rich,  piquant,  fragrant 
for  afternoon  tea. 


KOHINOOR 

An  English  Breakfast 
tea  whose  everyday 
depend, 


Samples  of  Current  Chase  & Sanborn  Newspaper  Advertising 
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WEIGHING  SPICES 


IS  NO  EASY  JOB,  BUT  WE  DO  IT— 

RIGHT 


SOME  OF  OUR  MACHINES  ARE  HERE  SHOWN  HANDLING  ALMOST  EVERY  KIND 
OF  GROUND  SPICE,  IN  WEIGHTS  OF  % OUNCE  TO  V2  POUND. 


We 

Manufacture 


CARTON 

FORMERS 

BOTTOM 

SEALERS 

NET 

WEIGHERS 

GROSS 

WEIGHERS 

LINING 

MAKERS 

WAX 

WRAPPERS 

TOP 

SEALERS 

COMBINED 

SEALERS 

BOTTLE 

CARTONERS 

AND  BOX 
FORMERS 


SEVEN  (7)  “SCOTT”  WEIGHERS 

in  the  fine  packing  room  of 

THE  JAS.  H.  FORBES  TEA  & COFFEE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 


NATIONAL  PACKAGING 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 


188  Green  Street.  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Booklets,  and  more  recently  the  Story  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  have  been  notable  examples  of  a 
kind  of  advertising  that  has  been  productive  of 
lasting  goodwill,  since  it  not  only  educated  old 
and  young  alike  in  worth-while  subjects  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  children,  acquainted  them  in  their  most 
impressionable  years  with  Chase  & Sanborn  mer- 
chandise. 

Advertising  that  effectively  introduced  their 
goods  to  Far  Western  merchants  was  the  exclu- 


retains  its  strength  and  fragrance  for  months,  and 
allows  it  to  be  shipped  any  distance,  arriving  at 
its  destination  crisp  and  fresh.  These  cans  hold 
50  and  25  pounds,  respectively,  and  are  strongly 
crated  before  shipping.  Each  can  is  fastened  by  a 
seal  bearing  our  signature.  In  buying  our  brands 
see  that  this  seal  is  not  broken  or  missing.” 

Just  as  Chase  & Sanborn  were  the  first  ship 
coffee  in  50-pound  hermetically  sealed  cans,  so  too 
their  Seal  Brand  claims  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  coffee  to  appear  upon  the  market 
packed  in  one-  and  two-pound  tins. 


FOOD-PRODUCTS 


FRENCH  SOUPS 


SCENE  ON  A COFFEE  PLANTATION 

CHASE  & SANBORN 

OUR  COFFEES  HAVE  A NATIONAL  REPUTATION  REPRESENTING  THE  FINE8T  CROWN. 

OCAI  DDAkin  pncccc  surpluses  all  others  in  its  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor.  Justly  called  77/e  Ari*to. 
OlHL  DnMIlU  uUlILL  erotic  Coffer  of  America.  AIwajs  packed  whole  roasted  (ungrouad)  Id  2.1b.  air 

CRUSADE  BLEND 

aground)  in  l-lt>.  air-tight  parch r w 

But  to  give  consumers  an  opportumt 


„ - , J cuarauteed  to  suit  your  taste  as  no 

- -Iways  packed  whole  roasted  (unground)  In  1-lb.  air-tight  parchment  packages. 

TEST  FREE  " "" 


free  by  matt  a 1-4  pouaj  of  Seat  Hraiiit  Coffee-  AddrBSa 

CHASE  & SANBORN,  91  BROAD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


S3 

A Chase  & Sanborn  Advertisement  in  Harper’s 
and  Scribner’s  Magazines,  November,  1888 


sive  serving  of  Seal  Brand  coffee  in  cafes  and 
restaurants  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  1893. 

In  the  past  years  the  firm  has  been  responsible 
for  what  at  the  time  was  marked  innovations  in 
methods  of  merchandising  and  matters  of  distri- 
bution. In  this  same  advertising  booklet  printed 
in  1882  is  found  the  following  interesting  mention 
of  what  in  that  day  was  a distinctly  forward  step 
in  .merchandising : 

“We  have  a style  of  packing  roasted  coffee 
which  is  proving  very  popular,  and  we  feel  de- 
sevcrcdly  so.  It  is  an  air-tight  hermetically 
sealed  tin  can ; each  can  provided  with  a screw- 
top,  making  an  opening  large  enough  to  retail 
direct  from  the  can.  Coffee  packed  in  this  way 


COFFEE  BREWING  DISCUSSION 


One  of  a Series  of  Articles  in  Which  a Student  of 
Coffee  Making  and  Merchandising  Pre- 
sents Some  of  His  Conclusions 


By  W.  M.  Zorn* 

Cleveland 

/\  SOUTH  AMERICAN  planter’s  income  hap- 
pens  to  depend  solely  on  coffee.  Jdis  income 
is  affected  by  a large  or  small  crop,  rain,  frost, 
blight,  and  what  not.  His  one  wish  is  that  de- 
mand exceed  supply,  as  good  returns  make  him 
happy  and  a better  grower.  He  indirectly  feels 
the  result  of  the  large  crops  all  over,  the  low 
pr.ce  of  the  poorer-looking  coffees  of  good  cup- 
ping, the  inroads  made  by  the  coffee-substitute 
people,  and  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  coffee  is  harmful*  and — what  else? — the  in- 
in  .tice  to  the  coffee  fruit  itself  as  it  is  prepared 
today. 

He  indirectly  hears  of  the  attempt  to  takp  care 
of  the  excess  “supply  over  demand”  situation  by 
the  valorization  scheme,  of  his  country’s  partici- 
pation with  the  greatest  coffee-drinking  nation  in 
telling  the  public  to  drink  coffee,  of  continuous 
research  in  coffee  to  segregate  the  desirables  from 
the  undesirables,  to  combat  the  coffee-substitute 
people,  including  the  fact  that  coffee,  as  ordinarily 
brewed,  does  often  cause  sleeplessness  and  indi- 
gestion. 

He  indirectly  feels,  but  does  not  understand,  the 
expense  of  the  coffee  tester  selecting  samples  and 
samples  of  coffee  until  he,  the  tester,  finds  the 
sample  in  which  he  can  recognize  the  desirable 
flavors.  The  planter  knows  that  all  of  his  coffees 
contain  some  desirable  elements,  if  not  fermented  ; 
but  he  does  not  know  that  the  undesirable  ele- 
ments are  obscuring  the  desirables  in  some  cases. 

He  indirectly  feels,  but  does  not  understand, 
the  expense  of  the  distributer  in  maintaining  the 
sales.  He  does  not  see  the  roaster  roast  the  finest 
blend  perfectly,  pack  it  into  an  attractive  air- 
tight can,  placed  on  the  grocer’s  shelf  by  extensive 
advertising  and  salesmen  especially  trained,  handed 
down  promiscuously  from  the  shelf  to  the  cus- 
tomer, taken  into  the  kitchen — the  finely  selected 

* President,  Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co. 
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Get  the  Jump  oil  Competition 


Suppose  your  goods  and 
your  competitor’s  are  alike 
in  quality — suppose  such 
allows  the  dealer  the  same 
margin  of  profit.  Then  it’s 
up  to  the  package  to  give 
you  the  jump  on  competi- 
tion. 

Dealers  give  better  dis- 
play to.  the  goods  that  are 
most  attractively  packed. 

Goods  well  displayed  are 
goods  half  sold. 

Th  at’s  how  Canisters 


boost  sales.  Canisters  are 
the  ideal  container  for  all 
dry  products — coffee,  tea, 
foods,  cleaning  powders, 
chemicals,  etc. 

Their  waterproof  fibre 
body,  grease-proof  parch- 
ment lining,  and  metal 
ends  keep  the  contents  in 
perfect  condition. 

We  make  Canisters  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes — let  us 
send  you  samples  and 
estimates. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey 

Sales  Office:  Factory: 

13  Battery  Place.  N.  Y.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Established  1900 
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coffee  concocted  into  a brownish  liquor  and  con- 
demned, which  means  no  repeat  order. 

But  he  indirectly  feels  the  distributer’s  con- 
clusions ; namely, — what  is  the  use  ? — my  efforts 
are  futile,  the  public  cannot  brew  coffee  uniform- 
ly and  correctly.  The  public  cannot  appreciate 
high-class  coffees  at  a corresponding  price. 

He  indirectly  feels  the  coffee  service  man’s 
troubles  in  trying  to  serve  a uniform,  rich,  oily- 
tasting  cup  of  coffee.  He  indirectly  feels  the 
frequent  failure  of  the  effort;  namely,  half- 
emptied  cups,  not  mentioning  the  rare  calling  for 
the  second  cup  in  restaurants,  cafeterias,  dining 
cars,  hotels,  and  other  places  serving  coffee. 

He  indirectly  feels  the  use  of  excess  milk, 
cream,  or  sugar  used  to  offset  the  bitterness  of 
coffee  as  ordinarily  brewed,  which  destroys  the 
line  flavor  of  the  coffee  berry,  if  any  is  present, 
which  fine  flavor  is  necessary  for  creating  a de- 
mand for  more  coffee. 

He  indirectly  feels  that  the  coffee  flavor  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  around  soda  fountains. 

He  indirectly  feels  the  call  for  various  bever- 
ages over  which  a real,  strong,  pure  coffee  in 
carbonated  water  always  has  the  preference  in  the 
blind  test. 

He  indirectly  feels  the  empty  cordial  glass  in 
place  of  one  filled  with  very  strong,  pure,  whole- 
some coffee  flavor,  sugared  and  topped  with  rich, 
whipped  cream. 

He  feels  the  need  of  availing  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  separate  the  desirable  elements  from 


the  undesirables,  making  available  all  crops,  en- 
abling the  coffee  tester  to  recognize  the  desirable 
elements  in  coffees,  deliver  the  coffee  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  in  the  manner  of  a loaf  of  bread, 
place  coffee  on  the  wholesome-food  list,  and  in- 
crease consumption. 

The  question  is,  Has  laboratory  research  found 
a method  of  commercially  separating  the  desir- 
able from  the  undesirables?  The  answer  is,  It 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  next  paper  will  tell  what  the  practical 
tradesmen  see  in  it  and  what  it  means  to  them. 


THE  HOBART  LONDON  BRANCH 
The  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Troy,  O.,  manufac- 
turer of  coffee  mills  for  retailers,  has  a London 
establishment  representing  a capital  investment  of 
$500,000,  which  is  doing  business  that  equals  the 
total  of  the  parent  company  12  years  ago  when  the 
foreign  branch  was  opened.  Its  sales  organiza- 
tion there  has  35  district  agents  and  salesmen,  with 
executives  offices  occupying  a five-story  building 
in  the  heart  of  old  London,  and  there  are  a large 
assembling  plant  and  warehouse  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  city.  Mixers  and  meat  choppers  com- 
prise most  of  the  English  business. 


NEW  KALAMAZOO  BOX  FACTORY 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  Kalamazoo 
Paper  Box  Co.  is  immediately  to  erect  a new 
$200,000  plant,  one  of  the  largest  paper-box  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States. 


A Metropolitan  Note  in  Advertising 


The  New  York  coffee  district  was  astonished  lately  by  the  appearance  in  the  streets  of  the  above  vehicle,  which,  in 
its  vivid  red  colors  and  drawn  by  a white  horse,  went  to  and  fro  through  the  streets.  It  was  a new  advertising  device 
purchased  abroad  by  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  to  give  publicity  to  their  Sunbeam  coffee.  The  absence 

of  visible  wheels  excited  great  curiosity. 
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HARD 

Importers  and 

& RAND 

Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City  202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in 

all  other  principal  markets 
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REID-MURDOCH  PLANT  AT  WORK 

Shipments  of  Coffee  Begin  from  Brooklyn  Factory 
and  100  Salesmen  Are  to  Be  Covering  the 
Eastern  OTrade  by  May  1 

^HIPMENTS  of  their  Monarch  brand  of 
coffee  to  eastern  consumers  are  already  being 
made  from  the  new  Brooklyn  plant  of  Reid,  Mur- 
doch & Co.  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  expected  that 
100  salesmen  will  be  canvassing  the  trade  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  by  May  1. 
This  force  will  be  doubled  soon  afterward,  to  take 
in  all  the  New  England  states. 

The  company  has  leased  three  large  lofts  at  882 
Third  Ave.,  Bush  Terminal  No.  10,  which  have  a 
floor  area  of  30,000  square  feet,  and  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  storing,  roasting,  packing,  and 
shipping  coffee.  The  equipment  already  in  in- 
cludes two  two-bag  Monitor  roasters,  milling 
equipment,  and  packing  machinery,  made  by  the 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  and 
will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  trade  demands, 
and  to  any  needed  extent,  as  Reid-Murdoch  in- 
tends to  cover  the  eastern  territory  direct  and 
thoroughly. 

The  firm  buys  and  imports  its  own  coffee,  so 
that  it  has  first-hand  control  of  all  operations. 
None  of  the  coffee  is  sold  in  bulk,  but  all  is 
packed  in  one-  and  three-pound  double  waxed  car- 
tons, with  the  inner  container  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper.  To  preserve  uniformity  in  weight,  every 


25th  package  is  weighed  before  being  shipped 
S.  P.  Stevens,  vice  president  of  the  company,  is 
in  direct  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  plant. 

A NEW  YORK  COFEEE  DISPLAY 

Franco-American  Brand  Holds  Center  at  Tip-Toe 
Inn  for  Two  Weeks  with  Novel  Exhibit  Show- 
ing World’s  Leading  Coffees 

AC0F  FEE  window  display  that  aroused  great 
interest  even  in  New  York,  where  striking 
advertising  features  are  common,  was  that  of  the 
Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  that  appeared  in  the 
main  window  of  the  Tip-Toe  Inn  at  86th  and 
Broadway  the  last  two  weeks  of  March. 

This  is  one  of  the  display  restaurants  of  New 
York,  feeding  5,000  people  a day  and  night,  and 
makes  much  of  its  windows,  which  ordinarily  have 
a new  food  product  on  view  every  week ; but  the 
exhibit  for  Franco-American  coffee  is  reported  to 
have  led  all  in  its  lure  of  the  public,  for  on  one 
average  night  300  passersby  in  20  minutes  were 
counted  as  stopping  and  studying  it. 

The  large  window  was  centered  with  a huge 
$200  oil  painting  of  the  Franco-American  package 
standing,  above  a placard  bearing  this  inscription  : 
"It  was  an  artist  who  discovered  that  the  differ- 
ent characters  in  coffee  were  subject  to  blending 
as  color  is  blended  in  painting.  Franco-American 


The  Main  Coffee-Roasting  Plant  of  Rf.td,  Murdoch  & Co.,  in  Chicago 
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J.  C.  McNULTY,  Inc 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

GREEN  COFFEE 

Announce  the  opening  of  a 
new  home  of  QUALITY  coffees. 

We  will  carry  especially  desirable 
cup  tested  coffees  in  all  grades  and 
growths. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  ACID 
TEST  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
our  twenty-eight  years  of  experi- 
ence has  fully  equipped  us  with 
knowledge  to  supply  your  most 
discriminating  requirements. 

We  are  desirous  of  connecting 
with  a few  live  brokers  who  sell 
coffees  where  QUALITY  is  de- 
manded. 

Correspondence  earnestly  soli- 
cited, and  samples  gladly  furnished 
on  request. 

91  Front  Street,  New  York 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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coffee  is  the  result  of  this  effect — truly  a master- 
piece !” 

On  each  side  was  a flat  hemispherical  map  in 
colors,  with  colored  ribbons  extending  from  the 
proper  countries  to  pans  of  each  country’s  variety 
of  coffee,  green  and  roasted,  and  resting  in  the 
pans  were  cards  depicting  the  characteristics  of 
the  coffee,  as  follows : 

Rio  Coffee  from  Brazil.  Among  the  lowest-grade 
coffees  known;  cheap  in  price  and  cheap  in  taste. 

Santos  Coffee  from  Brazil.  A fair  quality  at 
moderate  price;  coming  from  the  Sao  Paulo  district  of 
Brazil. 

Guatemala  Coffee.  Generally  a good-style  bean,  vary- 
ing in  richness  and  quality,  but  considered  among  better 
grades. 

Mexican  Coffee.  A high-grade  type,  generally  very 
acid  and  sharp  in  character,  desirable  for  blending. 

Bogota  Coffee  from  Colombia,  S.  A.  A type  more 
carefully  cultivated  and  prepared  to  develop  its  decided 
flavor  and  richness.  Accepted  as  one  of  the  best  types 
for  high-grade  blends. 

Caracas  Coffee.  In  style  a very  showy  bean,  pro- 
nounced white  center  when  roasted,  but  generally  very 
light  flavory  quality,  grown  in  Venezuela,  S.  A. 

Maragogipi.  Originally  supposed  to  be  a seed  of 
Liberian  Java,  transplanted  to  different  coffee-growing 
countries  such  as  Santos,  Bogota,  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 

Porto  Rican  Coffee  (Dutch  West  Indies).  Europe 
generally  takes  most  of  this  type.  It  has  pungency  and 
pronounced  flavor,  also  considered  among  the  better 
grades. 

Ankola  Coffee.  Very  desirable  type;  sometimes  aged 
from  five  to  ten  years,  giving  it  a mellow,  rich,  and  heavy 
body.  Before  Pure  Food  laws,  known  as  the  aged  Java. 

Washed  Java  Coffee.  Imported  directly  from  the 
island  to  comply  with  present  Pure  Food  laws  governing 
Java  and  Moeha  blend,  but  it  has  very  little  quality  value 
when  its  price  is  considered. 

Genuine  Mocha  Coffee  from  Arabia.  Has  extreme 
pungency,  acidity,  and  sharp  character;  used  principally 
for  blending. 

Coffee  Pods  or  Cherries.  The  original  way  green 
coffee  grows,  normally  two  half-beans  in  a pod  or  cherry, 
protected  by  outer  shell  and  inner  parchment. 

Peaberry.  Known  to  trade  as  “male  berry,”  but  ab- 
normal in  growth,  one  half-bean  found  in  a pod  or  cherry; 
found  on  all  producing  trees,  regardless  of  where  grown; 
has  same  characteristics  as  flat-bean  variety. 

This  Tip-Toe  Inn,  a combination  eating  place 
and  delicatessen,  serves  350  turkeys  a week  to  its 
patrons,  the  white  meat  of  which  provides  the 
center  of  11,200  sandwiches,  and  also  consumes 

1,000  pounds  of  swiss  cheese  a week.  The  bread 
required  for  these  sandwiches  amounts  to  25,000' 
loaves  of  3J4  pounds  each. 


NEW  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  HEAD, 
William  Ziegler  Jr.  was  elected  president  of  the 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  at  a meeting  of  the 
directors  on  Apr.  4,  taking  the  place  of  Willis 
L.  Garey,  who  resigned.  The  elder  Ziegler,  the 
new  president’s  foster-father,  was  founder  of  the 
company. 


NEW  JERSEY  FOOD  INSTITUTE 
The  Food  Products  Institute  of  New  Jersey 
was  organized  at  Newark  on  Mar.  24  to  better 
conditions  of  the  food-producing  industries  of  the 
state,  to  promote  research  into  the  food  industry 
by  providing  a laboratory,  and  to  promote  the 
consumption  of  Jersey-made  products  within  the 
state. 

A committee  to  draft  a Constitution  and  ^ plan 


a big  turnout  of  food  men  of  the  state  was  formed 
with  Russell  B.  Kingman,  president  of  the  Purity 
Cross  Food  Kitchens,  Orange,  as  chairman.  In- 
vitations to  join  the  institute  are  being  extended 
to  dairymen,  bakers,  packers,  canners,  coffee  and 
cocoa  roasters,  spice  grinders  and  other  food  pro- 
ducers. Frederic  Dannerth  of  the  Food  Products 
Laboratory  at  96  Academy  St.,  Newark,  is  tem- 
porary secretary  of  the  institute. 


SAO  PAULO  CITY  GROWTH 
The  population  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  was  only 

23,000  in  1872;  in  1900  it  had  increased  to  240,000, 
and  in  1920  it  was  560,000.  There  were  63,166 
buildings,  valued  at  $38,498,000,  in  1920,  as  com- 
pared with  27,856  buildings,  worth  $8,428,000  in 
1900.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  the 
residence  section  has  been  developed  more  rapidly 
than  the  business  section. 


SALINA  CRUZ  COFFEE  CROP 

Rain  Causes  Decline  of  25% — Producers  Holding 
for  Price  Advance — Exports  for  Last  Year 
Amounted  to  12,300,000  Pounds 

By  George  E.  Seltzer 

Salina  Cruz,  Mexico 

ONE  of  the  largest  coffee  producers  in  the 
Salina  Cruz  district  states  that  as  a result  of 
the  recent  heavy  rains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cities  of  Tapachula  and  Huixtla,  the  chief  coffee 
section  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  there  will  be  a loss 
in  this  season’s  crop  of  at  least  25%.  The  pro- 
duction of  that  section,  known  as  the  Department 
of  Soconusco,  was  estimated  for  this  season  at 

16,700,000  pounds.  In  addition  to  this,  about  800,- 
000  pounds  are  estimated  for  the  district  around 
the  town  of  Pichucalco  and  400,000  pounds  for 
Tuxtla  Gutierrez. 

The  coffee  produced  is  the  double-berry  type  and 
is  known  as  Tapachula  or  Chiapas  coffee.  Most 
of  the  coffee  exported  from  this  district  goes  to 
San  Francisco,  but  some  is  shipped  to  New  York. 
Recently  the  price  was  15  cents  United  States 
currency  a pound  placed  on  board  steamer  at  the 
port  of  Salina  Cruz.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  many  of  the  producers  are  holding  their 
coffee  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  a still 
higher  price  than  is  now  quoted. 

The  annual  declared  exports  of  coffee  during 
1921  amounted  to  12,295,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1. 
677,000.  or  an  average  price  of  14  cents  a pound. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  FOR  JEWEL  TEA 
The  Jewel  Tea  Co.  will  open  an  office  in  the 
Front  St.,  New  York,  district  in  June  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tea  and  coffee.  J.  R.  Falk  will  come  on 
from  the  Chicago  office  to  take  charge. 
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REMOVAL  NOTICE 

On  or  about  April  22nd,  we 
will  remove  to  104  Pearl  Street, 

(Hanover  Square). 


SORENSON  & NIELSEN 

161-167  MAIDEN  LANE  (Until  April  22nd)  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 


COFFEE 


Agents  in 
North  America 
for 

THEODOR  WILLE  & CO.— Santos 
THEODOR  WILLE  & CO.— Rio  de  Janeiro 
BANCO  DE  COLOMBIA— Bogota 


Exports 

United  States  Products 
and  Manufactures  Exported  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
FAR  EAST  and  EUROPE 


Also  IMPORTERS  of  ALL  PRODUCTS  of  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Address  our  brokers  MESSRS.  WILLIAMS,  RUSSELL  & CO. 
New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Chicago 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  COFFEE  WINDOW  DISPLAY  IN  NEW  YORK 

In  this  exhibit  the  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  packer  of  Franco-American  coffee,  endeavored  to  enlighten  consumers 
about  coffee  values  by  showing  samples  of  each  well  known  growth,  with  descriptions  of  its  characteristics,  also  indi- 
cating the  growing  countries  on  hemispherical  maps. 
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INCREASED  SPACE 
BETTER  FACILITIES 

Some  of  our  friends  on  Front  Street  have  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  our  remodeled  offices  are  the  most  attractive 
in  the  New  York  green  coffee  district. 

They  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  looking:  our  aim  was 
to  arrange  them  so  that  they  might  be  of  greatest  service  to  our 
customers.  Convenience  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  appearance. 

We  have  taken  over  the  second  floor  at  107  Front  Street, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  auditing  department,  the  entire 
street  floor  now  being  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment; the  basement  is  reserved  for  sampling  and  testing. 

Buyers  are  invited  to  visit  us  in  our  improved  quarters, 
especially  out  of  town  friends. 

Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 

- Incorporated  -- 

High  Grade 

Green  Coffee  Specialists 

IMPORTERS  JOBBERS 

107  Front  St.,  New  York  328  Magazine  St.,  New  Orleans 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  B.»ck  of  Turs  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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INTERIOR  OF  A NEW  YORK  TEA  AND  COFFEE  IMPORTING  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  recently  remodeled  its  offices  at  107  Front  St.,  New  York,  converting  an  old-style  salesroom  into  one  of  the  best-appointed  offices  in  the 
green-coffee  district.  Upper  left-hand  picture:  section  of  salesroom,  looking  toward  Front  St.  Upper  right-hand:  general  offices,  private  office  of  G.  E.  Kruse  on 
right,  with  E J.  Holzmann  seated.  Lower  left-hand:  G.  E.  Kruse,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  coffee  department,  in  his  private  office.  Lower  right-hand:  Private 
office  of  J.  J.  McNamara,  manager  of  tea  department ; left  to  right:  Mr.  McNamara,  William  Meyer,  LT.  Spitzform. 


Consult 
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THE  NEW  BOX  PAPER  COMBINE 

How  the  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co.  Developed  Into 
the  Present  Three-Part  McLaurin-Jones  Co. 
After  Fifteen  Years’  Development 


THE  recent  announcement  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  Samuel  Jones  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Ware  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Ware,  Mass.,  into 
the  McLaurin-Jones  Co.  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  box  manufacturer,  owing  to  the  close  work- 
ing relationship  existing  between  the  Ideal  and 
the  Ware  with  the  box-making  trade. 

The  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co.,  was  established  in 
1906  to  manufacture  gummed-label,  coated-box^ 
and  lithographic  papers.  Special  machinery  was 
installed  to  meet  the  call  for  a high-class  stay, 
improved  equipment  has  been  steadily  in- 
stalled, and  now  with  the  combination  it  is  the 
largest  plant  in  the  world  exclusively  manufactur- 
ing gummed  and  coated  gummed  paper,  and  thou- 
sands of  coils  are  shipped  from  the  mills  daily. 

In  1917  the  gummed  and  coated  parts  of  the 
business  were  separated  to  take  care  of  growing 
needs,  the  Ware  Coated  Paper  Co.  was  formed, 
and  a mill  built  at  Ware,  10  miles  from  Brook- 
field, to  take  care  of  coated  papers.  Even  this 
increased  space  was  insufficient,  however,  and 
ground  was  broken  at  4323  Southwestern  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  in  August,  1919,  to  handle  Middle 
West  trade. 

Gummed  label,  stay  paper,  and  sealing  tapes,  com- 
prise the  largest  part  of  the  Ideal  company’s  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  these  three,  however,  a large 
trade  is  carried  on  with  users  of  gummed  hoi  lands; 
gummed  cambrics,  gummed  veneer  tape;,  gold 


edging  and  box  covers,  trading-stamp  papers, 
gold-seal  papers ; in  fact,  everything  that  is 
gummed  can  be  produced  in  the  McLaurin-Jones 
Co.  plants.  No  small  part  of  the  business  is  de- 
voted to  the  gumming  of  cambrics  for  the  corru- 
gated-box trade. 

The  officers  of  the  McLaurin-Jones  Co.  are: 
William  W.  McLaurin,  president;  George  Goodsir, 
vice  president;  John  McLaurin,  secretary;  Henry 
K.  Hyde,  treasurer. 


HARD  & RAND  REPURCHASED 
The  interest  of  the  coffee-importing  business 
of  Hard  & Rand,  New  York,  that  was.  purchased 
by  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  in  May, 
1919,  has  been  bought  back.  Announcement  is 
made  that  the  business  is  now  completely  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  surviving  partners. 

> Today  the  personnel  of  the  company  is  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  except  for  the  loss 
by  death  of  two  members  of  the  firm,  Joseph  Pur- 
cell and  John  E.  Johnson.  Upon  the  repurchase 
of  the  business,  which  took  place  Jan.  1,  1922, 
steps  were  taken  to  make  it  a corporation  instead 
of  a partnership. 


PEANUTS  FROM  SENEGAL 
Trade  in  Senegal  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  peanut  crop.  This  is  the  principal  crop  culti- 
vated for  export,  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
other  articles  entering  into  foreign  trade  depending 
in  large  measure  upon  the  demand  for  peanuts.  If 
at  the  commencement  of  the  planting  season  the 
prospects  point  to  a large  crop  of  peanuts, 
the  natives  will  give  most  of  their  time  to  that 
crop,  neglecting  the  collection  of  beeswax,  gums, 
kapok,  and  rubber. 


The  Main'  Factory  of.  the  McLaurin-Jones  Co.  at  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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George  W.  Lawrence  & Co 

COFFEE 


87  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Select  Your  Exporter  In  Whose  Favor  You  Issue  Credits  With  at  Least  as 
Much  Care  as  You  Select  the  Customer  to  Whom  You  Sell  on  Credit 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  ROASTERS  FOR  DIRECT  IMPORTATION 

EXCLUSIVE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGENTS 


NAUMANN,  GEPP  & CO.,  LTD. 

Leading  Exporters  in  Santos  for  Over  35  Years 

VIVACQUA,  IRMAOS  & CO., 

V.  I.  & Co.  Brand 
Leading  Shippers  of  Victoria  Coffee 


FRAGA,  IRMAO  & CO., 

Rio  De  Janeiro 

MAURICE  RIES  & SES  FILS 

Camel  Brand,  Aden,  Arabia, 
Mocha  & Harrar 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 


90  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 

IMPORT  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 

Member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

Eastern  U.  S.  Agents  for 

General  U S.  Agents  for  NIOAC  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

LEITE,  SANTOS  & CIA,  Santos  ALlftEIDA  CARDIA,  ABREU  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

Country  Correspondents  Solicited.  vrvp  T, 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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AN  AMBULATORY  GROCERY 

New  Self-Serve  Stores  on  Motor  Trucks  Carry  Full 
Stocks  of  Goods,  Including  Milk,  and  Stop 
at  the  Customer’s  House 

A NEW  type  of  grocery  store  is  reported  having 
**  increasing  vogue  in  the  Middle  West,  being 
used  in  15  cities.  It  is  a completely  stocked  shop 
on  wheels,  motoring  from  door  to  door  on  schedule 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  is  said  to  be  so  con- 
veniently arranged  that  the  cashier,  who  also  acts 
as  driver,  “can  check  out  more  patrons  than  six 
clerks  can  serve  under  the  old  system.” 

The  stores,  which  are  patented,  are  manufactured 
by  the  E.  J.  Greene  Co.  of  Toledo,  and  have  just 
been  taken  qp  by  the  Sam  Bellman  Co.,  which 
has  a chain  of  30  stores  in  that  city.  Its  new 
fleet  of  12  is  about  ready  to  operate. 

The  stores  are  orange  color  and  make  eight 
miles  a day  in  calling  at  customers’  houses.  A 
distinctive  whistle  announces  their  arrival.  The 
housewife  comes  out  with  her  basket,  goes  about 
the  two  aisles  selecting  her  goods,  and  is  checked 
out  by  the  driver  sitting  in  front. 

The  interior  of  the  stores  is  22  feet  long,  seven 
feet  high,  and  eight  wide,  bisected  in  front  by  a 
white  enamel  (the  prevailing  finish  of  the  interior) 
bakery  case  with  sliding  glass  doors,  filled  with 
bread,  cakes,  etc.  The  staples  are  stacked  on 
wire-basket  shelving  on  both  sides,  including 
shelves  of  fancy  groceries,  candy,  etc.  At  the  rear 
is  a refrigerator  V/2  feet  wide,  containing  milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  bacon,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  other  perishables. 

At  the  front  in  going  out  is  a counter  to  hold 
the  customer’s  basket  while  the  driver  punches 


out  an  itemized  slip,  of  purchases  on  a cash 
register. 

The  aprons  of  the  car  have  been  made  into  dust- 
proof  compartments  30  hy  90  inches,  to  carry  re- 
serve stock.  The  store  is  automatically  ventilated, 
lighted  with  electricity,  and  is  electrically  heated  in 
cold  weather. 


ANOTHER  GREEN-COFFEE  OUTING 
The  green-coffee  trade  of  New  York  is  plan- 
ning another  outing.  Last  year  members  of  the 
trade  took  a Saturday  afternoon  off  and  journeyed 
to  a sumiper  resort  on  Long  Island  for  a shore 
dinner  and  games. 

The  first  outing  was  so  successful  that  another 
has  been  set  for  June  17.  It  will  be  an  all-day 
affair,  and  will  take  place  at  Karatsonyi’s,  Glen- 
wood.  Long  Island.  R.  V.  Kern,  of  R.  V.  Kern  & 
Co.,  is  making  up  an  interesting  program,  assisted 
by  a committee  of  younger  men  in  the  trade. 


77th  YEAR  OF  A COFFEE  HOUSE 
Though  this  is  the  77th  year  of  operations  of 
the  Dwinell- Wright  Co.,  importers,  roasters,  and 
packers  of  tea  and  coffee,  with  headquarters  at 
Boston,  it  has  made  the  March  issue  of  its  White 
House  News,  its  own  publication,  a special  issue 
on  “Through  Three  Quarters  of  a Century.”  The 
brochure  of  24  pages  is  brimming  with  pictures 
showing  the  history  of  the  firm  and  the  personali- 
ties that  made  its  history,  and  ample  text  to  ; 
cover  all  phases  of  its  advancement.  The  booklet 
is  a fitting  memento  of  this  famous  firm,  and  a 
necessity  in  any  library  that  claims  completeness 
in  its  record  of  distinguished  American  business 
houses. 


A I raveling  Grocery  of  the  Self-Serve  Type  Being  Used  in  the  Middle  West 
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W.  LEE  SIMMONDS 


A.  G.  SIMMONDS 


W.  LEE  SIMMONDS  & CO. 

28  Old  Slip  (Corner  Front  St.) 

NEW  YORK 

Buyers — GREEN  COFFEE-6  ^ 

Import — COMMISSION-Exp°rt 

AGENTS: 

Pinto  Lopes  & Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  Coffee 
Hermano  Barcellos  & Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  Coffee,  Sugar 
Lee  Tire  & Rubber  Co.  For  Argentine,  Brazil,  Mexico 
Agencies  Accepted  on  Strictly  Commission  Basis 
Correspondence  Requested 

f French 

Specializing  Latin  American  Countries  -|  Spanish 

[ Portuguese 


A.  W.  BERDON,  President  B.  MEYER,  Vice  Prest.  F.  R.  WHITE,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

STEWART,  CARNAL  & COMPANY 

LIMITED 

COFFEE  IMPORTERS 


430  GRAVIER  STREET 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Cable  Address:  “STEWARTCAR’ 


To  Protect  Coffee  and  Sugar  Profits 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  facilities  offered  by  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  to  insure  profits  by  purchases  or  sales  of  future  deliveries,  for  a mod- 
erate  commission? 

Write  jor  particulars  to 

T.  BARBOUR  BROWN  & CO. 


. Ci  . Brokers 

87  Front  Street 

Members  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Clearing  Association,  Inc. 


New  York 
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MANZORN  INFUSION  TESTED 

Coffee  Made  by  New  Proeess  Tried  Out  in  the  Cup 
by  New  York  Importers  and  Compared  with 
That  Freshly  Prepared 

f AST  November  a new  type  of  coffee-brewing 
machine  known  as  the  Manzorn  infuser  was 
demonstrated  at  the  New  York  Hotel  Men’s  show 
in  New  York  City.  The  process  has  already  been 
described  in  detail  in  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

A.  O Loughlin  of  Stein wender,  Stoff regen  & Co., 
coffee  importers,  New  York,  witnessed  the  oper- 
ation of  the  machine  and  became  so  interested 
that  he  decided  to  conduct  a test.  He  forwarded 
a sample  of  Steinwender-Stoffregen’s  Don  Carlos 
coffee  to  the  Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  at  Cleve- 
land, which  was  infused  by  the  Manzorn  process 
and  the  liquid  sent  back  to  be  tested  against  a 
fresh  brew  of  the  same  coffee.  W.  M.  Zorn,  in- 
ventor of  the  process,  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
shortly  thereafter,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a 
comparative  test  be  carried  through  when  he  was 
present. 

A regular  cup  test,  such  as  is  customarily  made 
by  coffee  testers,  was  made  with  Don  Carlos  cof- 
fee, and  this  was  compared  with  a dilution  of  the 
Don  Carlos  infusion  about  a week  old.  Three 


cups  of  Manzorn  infusion  were  made  and  two 
cups  of  ground  coffee  brewed  in  the  regular  way, 
making  in  all  five  cups,  which  were  all  given  a 
blind  test.  After  the  water  had  been  on  the 
grounds^  for  two  minutes  the  liquor  was  poured 
off ; otherwise  a blind  test  would  not  have  been 
possible,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  grounds  in 
the  coffee. 

Everyone  present  selected  the  three  cups  of 
Manzorn  infusion  as  possessing  the  best  flavor. 
A further  test  was  made  when  the  coffees  were 
cold,  with  like  result.  It  was  a surprise  to  every- 
one, because  it  seemed  to  upset  the  theory  that 
coffee  even  a few  days’  old  could  not  compete 
with  that  freshly  roasted  and  brewed.  Mr. 
O’ Loughlin  predicts  a “wonderful  future”  for  the 
new  process. 

Among  others  present  at  the  test  were  C.  H. 
Stoffregen,  A.  O’Loughlin,  John  Unkles,  and  C. 
M.  Moore  of  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co. ; W. 
M.  Zorn  and  A.  T.  Walta  of  the  Manthey-Zorn 
Laboratories  Co.,  Cleveland. 

It  is  planned  to  conduct  further  tests. 


INDIA  RICE  RESTRICTIONS 
All  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  rice  from 
British  India  were  to  be  removed  on  Apr.  1.  it 
was  announced  in  Calcutta. 


Established  1856 


H.  HENTZ 

22  William  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


& co. 

35  Congress  Street 
Boston,  Mass 


Execute  orders  for  future  delivery 

COFFEE 

At  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

Members 

Ne\v  York  Stock  Exchange  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  New  York  Produce  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade — 

Associate  Members 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
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SUMATRAS,  JAVAS,  MOCHA,  BOGOTAS,  MARACAIBOS,  SANTOS 


QU  ALft'l 

TRADE  MARK 


TRADE  MARK  _ 

Uniformity  Means  Satisfaction 

We  can  help  you 

Coffees  of  uniform  CUP  CHAKAClraiv  11  you  » f uypurcT  CUP  OUALITY. 

*°  C0FFEE  and  nothing 

eISe‘lf  you  are  interested  in  this  proposition,  drop  ns  a line  and  permit  ns  to  forward  sam- 
pies  and  any  additional  information  you  may  desire.  ^ 

CORVER  lyyicEVOY  & COMPANY 

Standardized  !▼!  i l d ■ 0FFEELa 

118  SOUTH  FRONT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Green  Coffee  Since  1860. 

CUP  QUALITY 

HIEF  CONSIDERATION 

GUATEMALAS,  CARACAS,  BUCARAMANGAS,  MEXICANS,  ETC. 


New  Type  Decorated  Napacan 
Standard  Tin  Friction  Covers 

If  you  are  putting  out  considerable  whole  bean 
coffee  or  are  using  either  decorated  or  plain  tin 
cans  with  standard  tin  friction  covers,  this  new  dec 
orated  Napacan  with  standard  tin  friction  cover  will 
be  6f  decided  interest  to  you.  The  average  tin 
coffee  can  is  a sieve  in  comparison  to  the  Napacan. 

Ln  the  decorated  Napacan  with  tin  friction  cover 
you  get  an  absolutely  seamless  tight  body, 
beautiful  label  effect  and  one  of  the  standard 
Napacan  patented  mechanically  tight  paper  bottom 
closures.  These  can  be  furnished  1 lb.  tall,  1 lb.  flat, 

2 lbs.  and  3 lbs.  and  notwithstanding  its  great  su- 
periority to  decorated  tin  containers,  the  price  is 
appreciably  lower. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  Napacan  write 

THE  NATIONAL  PAPER  CAN  CO. 

576-598  Clinton  St.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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COFFEE  MEN  DANCE 

New  York  Trade  Holds  Its  Second 

Party  at  St.  George  Hotel,  Brook- 
lyn— Prizes  for  Dancers 

THE  green-coffee  trade  of  New 
York  held  a dance  at  the  St. 
George  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  on  Mar.  29. 
It  was  the  trade’s  second  pfcrty,  the 
first  having  been  held  on  Feb.  10. 
About  130  people  were  present.  The 
music  was  supplied  by  the  Metro 
Novelty  Orchestra  of  six  pieces. 
Several  contests  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening,  substantial 
prizes  being  awarded,  the  donation  of 
Daniel  M.  Enright,  New  York  coffee 
jobber. 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Smith,  whose  husband 
is  of  Davies  & Smith,  and  Peter  Eise- 
man  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.  were 
winners  of  the  lucky-number  contest, 
the  prize  for  which  was  a gold- 
trimmed  vanity  case.  Miss  Bender 
and  Burnett  Tyler,  son  of  Louis 
Tyler  of  .Russell  & Co.,  were  judged 
to  be  the  best  fox-trotters,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  received  a silk  cigaret  case. 
G.  E.  Kruse  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea 
Co.,  and  Mrs.  Kruse  were  nominated 
to  receive  a varlity  box  for  being  the 
most  graceful  waltzers.  Walter  Cars- 
well of  R.  C.  Wilhelm  & Co.  received 
a belt  buckle  and  belt  for  being'  near- 
est the  lucky  spot. 

Louis  A.  Tyler  of  Russdl  & Co. 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Daniel 
M.  Enright  says  he  acquitted  himself 
in  creditable  fashion.  The  committee 
in  charge  ^f  arrangements,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Tyler,  was  W.  J.  Purcell  and 
Frank  Gilroy.  Mr.  Purcell  also  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
first  party. 

The  entertainment  committee  com- 
prised Mr.  Tyler.  Daniel  M.  Enright, 
and  William  V.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
was  judge  of  the  contests.  The  pa- 
tronesses were  Mrs.  Peter  Eiseman. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Donohue,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Purcell. 
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STANDARD  SEALER 


For 


CORRUGATED  OR  SOLID  FIBRE 
SHIPPING  CASES 


The  above  machine,  using  Silicate  of  Soda  as  an 
adhesive,  will  seal  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  corrugated 
or  fibre  board  shipping  cases  in  one  operation. 

Boxes  sealed  with  this  machine  are  always  squared 
up.  All  seams  are  brought  tight  together  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  flaps  over  their  entire  area  of  contact  is 
assured. 

The  machine  will  enable  you  to  reduce  your  packing 
costs.  No  sealing  tape  is  necessary.  No  over-lap  flaps 
are  required. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

STANDARD  SEALING 

equipment  corporation 

67  VESTRY  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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BRITISH  COFFEE  BREWERS 


Devices  Revived  by  Summerling  & Co.  Since  the 
War  Aim  to  Improve  Beverage  Quality— 
Up-to-Date  Methods  Followed 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Mar.  19,  19^2. 

A NUMBER  of  urns,  fountains,  and  extractors 
of  varying  design  for  use  in  the  coffee  trade 
of  Britain  have  come  considerably  into  vogue  here 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  trade  in  coffee 
fountains  for  cafes  and  restaurants  had  lapsed  for 
many  years  on  account  of  the  war. 

1 he  firm  chiefly  responsible  for  revolutionizing 
the  coffee-brewing  industry  here  is  Summerling  & 
Co.  of  Bunhill  Row,  London,  which  specializes  in 
all  kinds  of  caterers’  fittings,  automatic  water 
boilers,  coffee  extractors,  tea  measures,  counter 
urns,  etc. 

Its  Victoria  fountain  is  intended  for  use  where 
a larger  reserve  of  coffee  is  required  than  is  al- 
lowed by  the  other  type  of  extractor.  The 
urn  attendant  stores  2}4  gallons  in  one  operation. 
Tf  a second  extractor  is  used  in  place  of  the  hot- 
milk  urn,  five  gallons  are  possible.  The  fountain 
consists  of  a water-boiling  pillar,  coffee  extractor, 
and  hot-milk  urn  combined.  The  boiler  is  of  heavy 
and  hand-finished  copper.  The  water  supply  is 
automatic,  and  only  boiling  water  can  be  drawn 
from  the  tap.  Gas  is  automatically  regulated. 
The  coffee  container  and  milk  urn  are  lined  with 
aluminum  or  high-glazed  earthenware.  • 


The  coffee  is  made  by  placing  the  required 
amount  into  the  percolating  box  in  the  vessel  and 
then  turning  on  the  boiling-water  tap  until  suffi- 
cient coffee  is  extracted,  which  is  shown  by  the 
gage  glass.  The  company  says,  “In  all  the  ap- 
paratus put  out  the  one  object  aimed  at  is  to  pre- 
vent the  water  touching  the  dry  coffee  until  it  is 
absolutely  boiling  and  then  letting  the  coffee  be 
driven  through  flannel  or  fine  perforated  strainers 
to  clear  it.  It  is  then  discharged  into  earthenware- 
lined  receptacles  for  storing  and  service.” 

The  price  for  the  complete  apparatus,  consisting 
of  two  2^-gallon  extractors  (without  hot-milk 
urn),  is  around  $475. 

Another  popular;-  counter  piece  is  the  Cafe  foun- 
tain, a combination  fwin  coffee  extractor,  hot-milk 
urn,  and  egg  steamer.  It  is  automatic,  with  the 
usual  water-boiling  pillar,  and  is  priced  complete 
around  $400.  The  apparatus  is  nickel-plated  and 
worked  by  steam  from  the  boiler  under  the  counter, 
the  same  as  other  types  of  extractor.  The  water 
supply  cannot  be  drawn  under  boiling  point,  and 
the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible  for  making 
pots  of  tea  as  a sideline.  The  egg  steamer  has  a 
special  cover  and  a lever  handle. 

The  Simplex,  another  type  of  fountain  by  the 
same  firm  consists  of  coffee  infusor,  steam  milk 
heater,  and  usual  automatic  water-boiling  pillar. 
The  milk  is  heated  by  an  automatic  steam  nozzle. 
The  infuser,  experience  shows,  turns  out  bright, 
clear,  mudless  coffee  of  exquisite  flavor.  The 
infusion  never  comes  into  contact  with  the  coffee 


The  Cafe  fountain,  for  ooffea  hot  milk,  and  eggs 


The  Simplex  combination  ooffea- Infusor 


Siphon  browing 
device  with 

piTOt-ball 

ooffea  oontelner 


Tne  neol-coupllng 
oontelner  makes 
oletnlng  eesy  In 
this  coffee-mei - 
ing  machine 


Different  Types  of  Coffee  Brewing  and  Dispensing  Devices  Being  Used  in  England 
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Lost  Flavor 

Means  Lost  Customers 


What  if  you  do  buy  the  choicest  raw 
coffees  — blend  them  skillfully  roast 
them  to  perfection.  If  the  container  isn’t 
air-tight,  flavor  and  aroma  soon  evaporate 
— customers  find  your  coffee  tastes  flat. 
Naturally  they  don’t  buy  it  again. 

All-tin  cans  are  conceded  to  be  the  ideal 
containers  for  coffee — they’re  absolutely 
air-tight — they  bring  goods  to  customers 
just  as  they  are  packed — keep  them  fresh 
— preserve  the  flavor  and  aroma. 

The  Republic  line  includes  Coffee  Cans 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes — plain  tin  and 
lithographed — cans  for  tea,  cocoa,  spices, 
baking  powder,  etc.  It  will  be  a pleasure 
to  show  you  samples  and  quote  prices. 
Just  drop  us  a line. 


Republic  Can  and  Metal  Company 

Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 

N.  V.  Sales  Office : 17  Battery  Place. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  cf  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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grounds  after  making.  Hot  milk  is  made  simply 
by  inserting  the  heating  nozzle  into  the  glass  or 
jug  for  a moment.  The  price  of  this  counter  ap- 
paratus complete  with  boiler,  infusion  jug,  drip 
tray  and  other  items  is  $360. 

Siphon  coffee  machines  used  in  restaurants,  cafes, 
and  clubs  and  fitted  on  white  marble  slabs  sell  at 
$45  in  polished  copper  and  $60  nickel-plated. 
These  machines  consist  of  an  infusion  ball  pivoted 
between  two  uprights,  which  holds  one  gallon  and 
may  be  swung  forward  by  the  projecting  handle 
and  the  coffee  run  off  as  required.  The  machine 
is  easily  cleaned.  The  infusion  is  drawn  entirely 
away  from  the  coffee  grounds  and  is  kept  hot  in 
the  ball  by  a small  gas  flame. 

Improved  coffee-making  machines  to  which  new 
features  are  added  yearly  are  popular  with  the 
small  coffee  seller.  They  produce  coffee  of  excel- 
lent flavor  and  are  made  in  two  parts,  one  consist- 
ing of  stand,  gas  burner,  and  gage  glass,  and  the 
other  a large  neck-coupling  container.  The  neck 
coupling  renders  the  process  of  cleaning  an  easy 
one.  These  machines  complete  with  relief  tap  and 
ebony  handles  cost  $75  each  for  the  nickel-plated 
three-gallon  size. 

All  urns  and  extractors  described  here  are  in 
general  use  among  the  large  and  small  caterers  of 
the  metropolis  and  in  restaurants,  coffee  shops,  and 
tea  rooms  of  the  provinces.  The  makers  of  the 
types  mentioned  have  won  six  gold  medals,  and 
are  contractors  for  coffee  and  tea  brewing  ma- 
chinery to  the  British  War  Office,  postoffice,  Lon- 
don County  Council,  and  all  the  big  hospitals  and 
railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Brooks. 


COFFEE  MEN  AT  BOWLING 


Burns  Men  Roll  Three  Fierce  Games  with  Green- 
Coffee  Experts  anil  Win  by  Narrow 
Margin  of  41  Pins 

A N interesting  bowling  match  between  a five- 
man  team  representing  the  New  York  green- 
coffee  trade  and  one  from  Jabez  Burns  & Sons 
was  rolled  on  Monday  evening,  Mar.  20,  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  Three  games  were 
rolled,  total  pins  to  count. 

The  first  game  was  a very  close  one,  the  Burns 
team  winning  by  only  12  pins;  the  second  was 
easy  for  the  Burns  team,  due  to  its  rolling  the 
extremely  high  score  of  938.  The  third  game  was 
the  most  exciting  one,  and  when  Biehl  and  Pfleger 
of  the  Burns  team  began  to  weaken,  and  Maynes, 
the  trade’s  star  anchor,  got  his  southpaw  delivery 
working  and  kept  fitting  them  into  the  grove, 
with  his  teammates  going  strong,  it  looked  as  if 
it  was  all  over  for  the  Burns  bunch,  but  the  lat- 
ter finally  won  by  a total  of  41  pins  for  the  three 
games,  though  it  lost  the  third  by  67. 


April,  1922 

Robert  Burns  was  there  rooting  for -his  team, 
together  with  W.  G.  Burns  and  A.  L.  Burns;  and 
William  J.  Purcell  and  others  rooted  for  the  green- 
coffee  trade.  It  is  expected  that  a return  match 
will  be  rolled  in  the  near  future. 

The  scores  were  as  follows : 


BURNS  TEAM 


ljf 

2d 

2d 

Total 

II.  Comstock 

Game 

Game 

■ Game 

Pins 

177 

168 

175 

520 

J.  Biehl  

182 

218 

131 

531 

V.  Coles 

128 

178 

170 

476 

J.  Kopf  

163 

176 

154 

493 

J.  Pfleger  

156 

198 

121 

475 

Total 

806 

W8 

751 

2,495 

GREEN  COFFEE  TRADE 
C.  Bolte  (Arbuckle  Bros.)....  159  197 

156 

512 

E.  Finnegan  (Nathor  Coffee 
Co.)  

158 

148 

142 

448 

G.  Johnson  (Seeman  Bros.).. 

166 

159 

145 

470 

IT.  Walker  (W.  J.  Purcell  & 
Co.)  

151 

158 

152 

461 

W.  Maynes  (Braunling  Coffee 
Co.)  

160 

180 

223 

563 

T otal 

794 

842 

818 

2.454 

BRAZIL  CACAO  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  cacao,  rice  and  sugar  from  Brazil 
are  given  in  a United  States  government  report  as 
follows,  the  figures  in  tons : 


Cacao 

United  States  10,051  16,541  33,577  25,328 

Argentina  1,019  1,230  1,295  2,279 

Great  Britain 7,954  5,784  3,563  623 

France  4,783  14,542  15,575  8,362 

Netherlands  968  2,508  2,130  5,309 

Germany  3,678  151  6,149 

Rice 

United  States 229 

France  1,877  3,351 

Argentina  439  14,367  31,447 

Germany  2,410  51,703 

Netherlands  2,425  8,837 

Uruguay  50  875  6,184  6,758 

Belgium  270  7,795 

Portugal 75  7,792 

Senegal  56  5,308 

Cuba  3,480 

Sugar 

United  States 4,190  18,380  58,074 

Argentina  13,642  5,782  390 

Great  Britain  5,134  16,232  13,444  25,283 

Italy  2,100  1,282 

Portugal  1,884  2,017  6,946 

Uruguay  16,187  5,746  8,820 


A BASEBALL  CHALLENGE 
The  Tetley  Tea  baseball  team  has  several  open 
dates  on  its  schedule  for  the  coming  season,  and 
would  like  to  play  any  team  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
trades.  Those  desiring  to  play  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  baseball  committee  of  Joseph 
Tetley  & Co.,  483  Greenwich  St.,  New  York; 
Walter  Molinell,  manager. 


THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES  FAIR 
The  Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  44 
Beaver  St.,  New  York,  has  issued  full  details 
about  space  for  exhibitors  at  the  third  Nether- 
lands Indies  annual  fair  to  be  held  at  Bandoeng, 
java,  next  Sept.  18  to  Oct.  8.  Some  of  the  steam- 
ship lines  have  offered  to  return  exhibits  to  the 
U.  S.  free  of  charge  after  the  fair  is  closed. 
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OUR  NEW  HOME 


After  May  1 st , 1 922 


TWELFTH  FLOOR 


Munson  Beaver 
Building 

82-92  BEAVER  ST, 

At  Wall  Street 


CHARLES  T.  WILSON  CO., me. 

IMPORTERS 

TEA  & FOREIGN  PRODUCE 


| .TiiiiiiiiminiimiiiMiiioMiiiiiiMiiiimimuMiMimi 
'm .. 
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flow  To  Mmk@ 


Material 

These  lection  of  the  coffee 
IS  of  paramount  importance.  «■ 
Coffee  ^rown  m the  Dutch  East  111 
tndies, including  the  inland.  ■ 
of  Javd.and  Mocha  from  Arabia 
are  consi  dared  the  "classics'of 
the  trade 

IrightI 

Buy  in  the  Bean 
Sound.  Berries- 
Fresh  Roast. 

Keep  m closed  Tin 
or  glass  jar. 

Grind  Fresh  <snd 
very  fine 


Utensils 


[RIGHT 


Steri I ued  filterckth 
formed  in  coricd-shape 
and  dimensions. 
Keep  doth  wet  - 
-neverdry. 
Untensils  cl^nid^inlv. 
Clean  sanita~ 
eartheniNarc 


coffeepot. 


Process 


IRIGHTI 

Fresh,  sparkling  water 
vigorously  boiling. 

Short  but  thorough 
Contact  of  wal-mqrvunds. 
Heated  container  tcups. 
Served  hob 

Result 

A Perfect  Cup  Of  Coffee 

Clear*  fragrant- refresh mg- 
Stimuiating  - HealtMuL 
and  Wholesome- 


IWRONGl 

BlacK  inferior  bean 
ToodarK  or  scale 
roast. 

Berries  not  crisp. 
Coarse  ground 

particles 
5bale  grind. 


WRON6 


Metal  strainer. 
Congested  filtering 
Coarse  strainers. 
Ugh  or  unclean  vessels. 
Metal  coffee  pot  or 
percolator 


iwrongi 

Water  stales,  lifeless. 
Water. merely  hot. 
Slewing  i-  boilihd. 
ftolonged  con  face. 
Chilled  brew 
Re- heating. 
Serving  luke  warm 


SENT  IN  BY 
Attfuzr  Ivor  Sibbrin#' 
qo.be/mont  StH  Rochester!*.  Y. 


i 


§ 

0 

1 


i 

CO 


0 Q Q 0 


A PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  ON  THE  BREWING  OF  COFFEE 

The  Food  Show  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  March  was  noteworthy  I-  r its  coffee  displays  of  which  there  were  nine.  One  of 
the  chief  exhibits  was  that  of  Arnold  & Aborn.  featuring  the  Tru-Bru  coffee  pot.  and  Edward  Aborn  offered  a $10 
gold-decorated  pot  as  prize  for  the  best  letter  on  How  to  Make  Coffee.  Above  is  a facsimile  of  the  prize  winner, 
which  was  sent  in  by  Arthur  I.  Sibbring.  an  English  chemist  residing  in  Rochester.  In  course  of  the  show  Mr. 
Aborn  addressed  a class  of  domestic-science  students  at  the  Rochester  Mechanics’  Institute. 
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MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE  PLANTS  NEVER  HESITATE 

About  Scrapping  Old  and  Antiquated  Equipment. 

THE  FIRST  COST  IS  SOON  OVERCOME  BY  LARGER  OUTPUT. 

A Better  Product,  Less  Overhead  in  Operation  and  Less  Waste. 

* 

Our  Fifty  Years’  Experience  As  Specialists 
In  Grinding  and  Bolting  Has  Developed 

THE  “IDEAL”  STEEL  CUT  COFFEE  MILL 


The  Ideal  Senior 

Self  contained,  full  ball- 
bearing, light  running,  easi- 
ly and  quickly  adjusted, 
simple  and  economical  in 
operation ; capacity  700  to 
1,000  pounds  per  hour. 


The  Ideal  Junior 

Similar  but  smaller,  deliv- 
ers the  same  high  grade 
product ; capacity  300  to 
500  pounds  per  hour. 


which  (1)  Produces  a uniform  grind  of  any  commercial 
size. 

(2)  Gives  you  double  the  capacity  of  ordinary  mills. 

(3)  Removes  chaff  absolutely  free  from  coffee. 

(4)  Operates  with  only  a 3 H.  P.  Motor. 

(5)  Produces  an  improved  product,  exclusive  in 
character,  supreme  and  unexcelled  in  its  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

(6)  Will  increase  your  sales,  and  permits  a better 
price. 


Samples  of  product , detailed  information  and  prices  upon  request 


434-440  South  301® Iftt 3^^185® ^1922  Chicago, 

Clinton  Street  Illinois 
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SEALER  FOR  SHIPPING  BOXES 


Automatic  Equipment  That  Eliminates  Hand  Clos- 
ing Method — Manufacturer  Says  Operation 
Is  Economical  and  Efficient 

MACHINE  is  now  on  the  market  that  elimi- 
nates slow  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  seal- 
ing corrugated  and  fiber  shipping  cases  by  hand. 
C.  D.  Kimball,  vice  president  of  the  Standard 
Sealing  Equipment  Corp.,  67  Vesey  St.,  New 


This  Machine  Seals  Shipping  Cases 

York,  which  manufactures  the  machine,  describes 
its  operation  and  advantages  as  follows : 

“The  machines  are  provided  with  means  of 
bringing  all  the  flaps  of  the  case  together,  doing 
away  with  the  open  seams  so  objectionable  to 
transportation  companies. 

“In  the  hand  method  of  sealing  it  is  usual  to 
make  up  first  the  bottom  of  the  container,  after- 
ward packing  the  goods  therein  and  requiring  a 
third  operation  to  seal  the  top  flap.  When  oui 
machines  are  employed  this  sealing  is  all  done  in 
one  operation.  The  box  is  opened  up  by  the 
packer  and  the  goods  are  inserted  therein  with 
both  the  bottom  and  top  flaps  unsealed.  They 
are  then  brought  to  the  end  of  the  sealing  machine 
either  on  a gravity  conveyor  or  on  a truck,  and 
the  sealing  of  both  ends  takes  place. 

“An  automatic  stopping  and  starting  device  is 
supplied  on  the  machine,  which  provides  for  the 
cases  in  the  machine  remaining  still  when  under 


Francis  J.  Nettle  Maurice  Galliand,  Jr. 

F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO. 

COFFEE  BROKERS 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Quotations  ond  samples  sent  on  request 


pressure  until  such  time  as  the  case  is  inserted 
in  the  front  of  the  machine.  This  gives  plenty  of 
time  for  the  silicate  of  soda  to  adhere,  and  this, 
with  the  fact  that  the  top  unit  of  rollers  is  of 
strong,  substantial  type,  assures  a constant,  even 
pressure  over  the  flaps  where  pressure  is  required, 
and  invariably  turns  out  a properly  sealed  case. 

“These  machines  are  not  in  an  experimental 
stage,  but  are  being  used  successfully  by  many 
of  the  larger  packers  throughout  the  country.” 

Mr.  Kimball  says  that  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  is  using  these  machines  and  that 
the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  installing 
them  in  its  Brooklyn  plant. 


MARTINSON  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Tea,  Cocoa,  and  Coffee  Man  Celebrates  21st  An- 
niversary by  Moving  Into  His  Own  Seven- 
Story  Building  on  Water  St.,  New  York 

T OSEPH  MARTINSON,  tea,  cocoa  and  coffee 
^ importer  and  roaster,  whose  products  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  Jomar,  is  moving  from  25  Old 
Slip,  New  York,  to  the  seven-story  building  at  85 
Water  St.  which  he  bought  last  fall.  He  will 
occupy  the  entire  building,  with  16,500  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

This  expansion  marks  the  21st  anniversary  of 
the  business,  which  was  founded  on  Apr.  1,  1901, 
at  116  Pearl  St.,  where  Mr.  Martinson  occupied 
a total  floor  space  of  54  square  feet.  He  later 
moved  to  116  Wall.  83  Water,  and  finally  to  25 
Old  Slip,  where  he  has  been  for  16  years. 

Complete  new  machinery  has  been  installed 
throughout  the  plant.  This  includes  an  automatic 
carrier  to  transport  coffee  from  all  parts  of  the 
building  to  the  roasting  floor  and  thence  to  the 
packing  and  shipping  department,  where  it  is 
packed  and  shipped  without  being  touched  by 
hand.  The  latest  types  of  grinding  and  packing 
machinery  have  been  put  in.  Rest  rooms  have 
been  equipped  for  girl  employees,  and  shower 
baths  are  provided  for  all. 

The  shipping  and  packing  departments  are  on 
the  first  floor  ; offices,  sales  rooms,  and  testing 
rooms  on  the  second ; tea  department  and  rest 
rooms  on  the  third.  Green-coffee  stock  rooms 
will  be  in  the  basement  and  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  floors,  while  roasting  will  be  done  on  the 
sixth.  Machinery  used  to  operate  hoists,  carriers, 
etc.,  will  be  on  the  seventh  floor. 


NOLTE  BROKERAGE  CO. 

SPICES  COFFEES 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

721  Clark  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Sasco  Coffee  Company 

Importers  Jobbers 


GREEN  COFFEE  EXCLUSIVELY 


81-83  Front  Street  New  York 


General  Can  Company 

An  organization  equipped  for 
SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of 
experienced  men  quality  of  work 
is  assured. 

Specially  equipped  for  manufac- 
ture of  cans  for  COFFEE  and 
other  dry  products. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Write  for  quotations 

16th  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago 


1 lb.  and  3 lb.  cans 
marketed  only  through 

Wholesale  Distributors 

Write  for  territory  and  terms. 


V. 


Roasted  by 

GLENDORA  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WARREN,  PA. 


J 
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A COFFEE-CAN  SHOW  BOOTH 


Unique  Demonstration  of  Morey  Mercantile  Co. 
Interests  Grocers  and  Consumers  in  Denver 
— How  the  Plan  Works  Out 

Staff  Correspondence 

Denver,  Apr.  1,  1922. 

THE  coffee  department  of  the  Morey  Mercan- 
tile Co.  is  operating  five  demonstration  booths 
in  retail  grocery  stores  of  this  city,  and  with  such 
results  that  the  prejudices  against  that  form  of 
advertising  are  being  overcome.  The  following 
illuminating  description  of  the  plan  and  workings 
of  the  demonstrations  was  given  to  the  writer  by 


How  a Western  Roaster  Advertises  His  Coffee 


Craig  Davidson,  who  had  much  to  do  with  ar- 
ranging them : 

“The  booth  is  a reproduction  of  the  Solitaire 
coffee  can,  a little  more  than  a semicircle,  and 
seven  feet  high,  four  feet  wide.  A hole  is  cut  in- 
to the  face  of  this  booth,  with  a wide  shelf  ex- 
tending through  it  on  which  coffee  cups,  sample 
jars  of  other  Solitaire  products,  sugar  and  cream, 
etc.,  are  kept.  Running  around  the  inside  of  the 
booth  is  a shelf,  waist  high,  on  which  the  dem- 
onstrator keeps  her  cooking  utensils,  pans,  cups, 


saucers,  and  so  on.  The  rear  of  the  booth  is : 
covered  with  a muslin  curtain. 

“The  coffee  is  cooked  in  two  ways,  both  pur- 
posely commonplace, — in  a percolator  and  in  an  I 
old-fashioned  coffee  pot.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  coffee  demonstrations  in  the  past  has  been 
that  the  coffee  roaster,  in  an  effort  to  make  good 
coffee  for  sampling,  has  used  a special  coffee-mak- 
ing appliance.  The  woman  who  tasted  the  coffee 
discounted  its  suitability  for  her  personal  needs 
because  the  demonstrator  was  making  it  in  a spe- 
cial appliance,  whereas  the  consumer  would  be 
forced  to  use,  in  95%  of  the  cases,  either  a per- 
colator or  an  old-fashioned  coffee  pot. 

No  Selling  Permitted 

“The  demonstrators  are  women  who  previously 
had  never  dofie  any  work  of  this  sort.  They  were 
selected  for  their  personality,  their  cheerful  view- 
point and  ability  to  tell  the  story  of  Solitaire 
coffee  as  it  was  given  to  them,  and  were  instructed 
that,  except  in  very  unusual  circumstances,  they 
were  not  to  solicit  or  accept  orders  for  any  goods. 

“The  cooperation  of  the  grocer  and  his  clerks 
was  requested,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  given  so 
that  customers  were  brought  to  the  demonstra- 
tion booth  by  them  or  told  to  stop  and  have  a 
sample  cup  of  Solitaire  coffee  as  they  went  out. 
If  orders  for  coffee  or  other  products  were  given, 
the  customer  was  referred  to  the  grocer  or  clerks. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that  we  secure  prob- 
ably as  many  orders  this  way  as  might  be  secured 
in  the  old  method  of  trying  to  force  a trial  pound 
or  package  upon  the  customer  by  the  demon- 
strator. The  demonstrators  are  working  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  there  to  sell  the  idea  of 
Solitaire  quality  to  the  customer,  rather  tharj 
simply  a pound  of  coffee  or  a package  of  tea. 

“At  the  present  time  five  demonstration 
booths  are  being  operated  in  Denver,  the  demon-j 
strators  under  the  direction  of  a manager.  Thd 
length  of  demonstrations  varies,  depending  entirely! 
upon  the  character  of  the  store,  from  one  day  to 
six  days,  and  in  case  of  larger  stores  as  long  a.* 
two  weeks. 

“The  results  secured  so  far  have  been  unex-l 
pectedly  satisfactory.  We  are  able  to  make 
demonstrations  in  stores  whose  owners  were! 
‘unalterably  opposed’  to  any  kind  of  demonstration 
whatever,  having  been  annoyed  by  the  tactics  o'! 
demonstrators  in  the  past  year  and  overwhelmecj 
by  solicitation  for  commonplace  demonstrations^ 
which  were  an  annoyance  to  the  customers,  rathef 
than  a help. 

How  Not  to  Demonstrate 

“It  is  unquestionably  true  that  during  the  pas; 
year  or  so  of  poor  business  an  unusually  large 
number  of  manufacturers  of  food  products  have 
turned  to  demonstration  as  a comparatively  inex- 
pensive means  of  securing  immediate  business 
Brokers,  branch  managers,  or  salesmen  in  charge 


SAMPLE  BO*  ES 


AND 


COEFEE  PANS 


Also  used  for  rice,  tea,  dried  fruit,  etc.  Made  in  paper  or 
cloth  finish,  any  size  or  color.  All  kindis  of  paper  boxes. 

ADVANCE  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

2731  Franklin,  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Would  a clever  retailer  hire  a 
sloppy  and  careless  sales-clerk? 


Of  course  not!  His  appearance  would  turn  away  trade. 
And  his  clumsiness  would  destroy  goods  before  they 
could  be  delivered  to  customers. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a poorly  designed,  poorly 
printed  or  poorly  built  package  is  like  that? 

The  Retailer  judges  the  packages  you  send  him  much 
as  he  would  judge  a sales-clerk — viz.,  on  their  ability  to 
sell.  He  naturally  gives  his  best  “positions”  to  the  best 
sales-clerks — and  packages. 

A successful  package  is  the  result  of  designing  for  sales- 
purposes — plus  positive,  uniform  printing — on  top  of 
careful  manufacture. 


The  beaut y of  it  is  that  it  doesn't  cost  “a  million  dollars"  to  get  that 
combination.  Drop  us  a card  (this  includes  the  Missouri  Trade)  and 
let  us  prove  that  high  quality)  doesn't  necessarily  mean  exorbitant  cost. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of  Vhe  UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG 

GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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of  territories  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  this 
demonstration  work,  with  orders  to  get  the  busi- 
ness or  show  the  reason  why.  In  turn  they  have 
told  the  demonstrators  that  their  jobs  depend  upon 
their  making  sales,  and  have  harped  upon  this  so 
much  that  they  have  scared  the  demonstrators  into 
forcing  goods  upon  consumers  at  demonstrations. 

“Demonstrators  have  been  so  insistent  in  tack- 
ling prospects,  knd  attempting  not  only  to  dem- 
onstrate the  goods  to  them  but  get  an  order  of 
any  kind  willy  nilly,  that  the  situation  has  turned 
the  grocer  and  his  customers  against  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  a fact  that  women,  hearing  of  a 
demonstration  being  held  at  their  grocer’s,  will 
telephone  their  orders,  or,  if  they  do  go  to  the 
store,  will  cautiously  circle  wide  of  the  demon- 
stration table  and  slip  out  side  doors  to  avoid  the 
demonstrator. 

“We  have  observed  this  tendency  on  the  part 
of  women  who  have  seen  the  Solitaire  demonstra- 
tion booth  for  the  first  time,  but  fortunately  are 
able  to  overcome  it  by  advertising  the  fact  that 
our  demonstrators  sell  no  goods  and  are  there  to 
show  women  what  good  coffee  should  be  and  to 
help  them  acquire  the  knack  of  making  it.*  We 
are  now  glad  to  say  that  it  is  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence for  women  who  have  talked  to  the  Solitaire 
demonstrator  once  to  come  back  again  and  again 
to  express  their  thanks  for  the  help  they  got  or 
to  bring  women  friends  to  sample  the  coffee  and 
hear  the  story  that  the  demonstrator  tells.” — J. 


A SERVICEABLE  MAILING  BOX 

Philadelphia  Firm  Features  Container  for  Mailing 
Tea.  Coffee,  and  Spices,  and  Makes  Folding 
Cartons  for  Coffee  and  Spices 

A CONTAINER  attracting  much  attention  is  one 
used  for  mailing  samples  of  coffee,  teas,  spices, 
and  other  dry  products  sold  by  the  grocery  trade. 

It  is  lined  with  either  a glazed  blue  paper  or  foil  j 
paper,  and  is  bound  with  a metal  edge  which  gives 
strength  and  rigidity.  Attached  to  its  back  is  an  ; 
elastic  band  secured  by  wire  stitching,  which  en- 
circles the  box  when  filled  and  makes  it  convenient 
and  serviceable  for  mailing  purposes.  The  boxes 
may  be  had  in  two  sizes. 

The  Brown  & Bailey  Co.,  Franklin  & Willow 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  the  manufacturer,  says  that  the 
boxes  are  being  used  by  many  tea  and  coffee  con- 
cerns, also  rice  handlers,  throughout  the  United 
States;  that  the  demand  is  so  large  that  increased 
equipment  for  their  manufacture  will  soon  be 
necessary.  The  company  also  makes  folding  car- 
tons of  tea,  coffee,  and  spices.  The  firm  has  been 
in  business  for  35  years. 


WEIS  CONTAINER  PLANT  BURNED 
The  entire  plant  of  the  Weis  Fibre  Container 
Corp.  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 


AMERICAN  RICE  IN  TURKEY 
American  rice  is  extensively  consumed  in  Tur- 
key as  a substitute  for  potatoes.  When  trade  re- 
lations were  established  with  Turkey  after  the 
Armistice,  Egypt  was  the  first  country  to  ship 
rice  to  Constantinople.  Spain,  the  United  States, 
Indo-China,  Siam,  and  India  followed.  American 
rice  is  preferred,  owing  to  its  superior  quality, 
with  Spanish  rice  a close  second,  followed  by 
Rangoon  and  Saigon.  Constantinople  imports 
about  1,000  Ions  of  rice  a month. 


COFFEE  IN  PARAGUAY 
Coffee  is  grown  in  Paraguay  in  places  where 
the  proper  combination  of  soil  and  climate  is 
found.  The  center  of  the  industry  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Altos  in  the  Cordillera  region,  where  it 
is  raised  with  considerable  success  on  the  sheltered 
hillsides.  Successful  experiments  with  coffee  cul- 
ture have  been  made  in  the  Alto  Parana  zone. 
Imports  of  coffee  amounted  to  317,400  pounds  in 
1918. 


DANNEMILLER  IN  NEW  YORK 
Tile  Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  roaster  and  im- ; 
porter,  has  established  a green-coffce  and  city ; 
salesroom  at  23  Old  Slip,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
Robert  B.  Saffeen.  The  main  offices  will  remain 
in  Brooklyn. 


Member  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

ALBERT  F.  DE  PEAR 

Importer  and  Jobber 

GREEN  COFFEE 

85-87  Front  Street  New  York 
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CONTAINER  CLUB 


QUALITY  MARK 


is  as  good  as  its  name  implies.  We  oper- 
ate our  own  Board  Mills  and  control 
sources  for  our  raw  materials,  hence,  we 
produce  shipping  containers  of  uniformly 
good  quality.  Let  us  quote  on  either 
Fibre  or  Corrugated  containers  when  you 
are  in  the  market. 

HUMMEL  & DOWNING  CO. 

Capacity  ZOO  Tons  Daily 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

SERVICE  OFFICES: 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 

DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 


“The  Case  That  Delivers  the  Goods” 


Folding 

Cartons 

for  Coffee, 
Tea,  Spices, 
Flavoring 
Extracts, 
Rice,  Etc. 


Hummel  & Downing  Co. 


Coffee  Caddies 


are  made  of  purest  white,  enamel-lined  stock  and  may  be 
printed  in  your  standard  color  combinations,  or  we  will 
ship  them  plain,  so  you  can  attach  your  Brand  labels.  Made 
in  5 lb.  and  1 0 lb.  sizes,  with  specially  treated  inside  liner  to 
retain  full  aroma  of  coffee.  Let  us  send  you  samples  and 
prices.  These  are  very  popular  for  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Family  trade. 


Coffee 

Shells 

Blue  Lined 
either  plain 
or  paraffined 
inside 
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NOLTE  BROS.  EXPAND  GROCERY  TRADE  NOTES 


St.  Louis  Brokerage  House  Moves  to  Larger  Quar- 
ters and  Increases  Scope  of  Business^New 
Offices  Duplicate  New  York  Style 

THE  Nolte  Brokerage  Co.,  formerly  in  the 
Pontiac  Building  at  St.  Louis,  now  occupies 
a street  floor  at  721  Clark  Ave.,  that  city,  which 
has  three  times  as  much  space  as  the  old  quarters. 
The  new  offices  are  convenient  to  most  of  the 
large  St.  Louis  coffee-roasting  establishments. 

They  are  in  every  possible  respect  a counterpart 
of  a well  equipped  New  York  coffee-brokerage 
establishment.  The  market  quotation  board  is 
there,  bearing  up-to-the-minute  figures  on  both 
coffee  and  sugar,  the  testing  table  is  conveniently 
located,  and  there  is  always  a steaming  kettle  of 
water  ready  for  service.  The  equipment  includes 
Burns  sample  roaster  and  electric  grinder. 

The  Nolte  Brokerage  Co.  comprises  three  broth- 
ers, R.  A.,  E.  R.,  and  L.  H.  Nolte.  R.  A.  Nolte 
started  in  the  brokerage  business  in  1917,  buying 
a:i  interest  in  H.  H.  Rubin  & Co.,  which  was 
changed  in  1919  to  the  Nolte  Brokerage  Co.  E.  R. 
Nolte,  who  was  in  the  milling  business  for  several 
years,  took  charge  of  the  canned  goods  and  bean 
departments  in  the  fall  of  1919,  with  R.  A.  Nolte 
handling  spices  and  imports.  Lee  H.  Nolte,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  Leon 
Israel  & Bros.,  joined  his  brothers  in  September, 
1921,  taking  charge  of  the  coffee  department. 

The  trio  makes  a hustling  team,  with  a large 
and  growing  clientele  in  the  grocery,  coffee,  and 
spice  trade  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity. 

COSTS  OF  COFFEE  ROASTING 
Secretary  Coste  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  has  sent  a 
circular  to  members  urging  greater  care  in  the 
compiling  of  selling  and  other  costs,  on  the  basis 
of  the  different  methods  made  necessary  by 
changes  in  conditions  since  1914. 


The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.,  whose 
5,000  stores  make  it  the  largest  chain-grocery  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  is  reported  to  have  purchased  a 
salmon  cannery  at  Hidden  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  to 
have  leased  two  others  at  Cape  Edwards  and 
Haceta  Island.  These  have  a combined  capacity 
of  150,000  to  200,000  cases  of  salmon  a year,  and 
the  product  will  be  distributed  from  Seattle. 

The  Cuban  Dominican  Sugar  Co.  is  reported 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
control  of  the  sugar  estates  of  the  Cuban  Domini- 
can Sugar  Development  Syndicate,  with  an  esti- 
mated annual  sugar  production  of  1,200,000  bags. 


COCOA  TRADE  NOTES 


The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  San  Francisco,  con- 
fessed judgment  in  Pure  Food  decrees  of  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  for  having  shipped  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  chocolate  coating  and 
cocoa  liquor  into  Washington. 

The  Horace  L.  Day  Co.  is  organizing  a domestic 
corporation  to  manufacture  Suchard  Swiss  choco- 
lates and  cocoas  in  this  country. 

The  Boldemann  Chocolate  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
admitted  having  shipped  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded chocolate  coating  to  Denver,  and  suffered 
a decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  under  the 
Pure  Food  & Drugs  Act. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 

S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & Co.,  New  York  coffee 
roasters,  are  enlarging  their  quarters.  The  entire 
four-story  building  at  81  Front  St.,  adjoining  its 
present  quarters  at  83,  is  being  taken  over.  The 
street  floor  will  be  used  for  the  accounting  de- 
partment, and  will  be  remodeled. 

R.  C.  Stewart  & Co.,  New  York  coffee  brokers, 
are  distributing  attractive  calendars  bearing  the 
advertisement  of  A.  Diebold  & Co.,  coffee  export- 
ers, Santos,  Brazil. 

Henry  Nordlinger  & Co.,  New  York  coffee  im- 
porters, are  moving  from  81  Front  St.  to  the 
second  floor  of  100  Front. 

The  St.  Louis  Automatic  Machinery  Co.,  suc- 
cessors to  the  C.  T.  Small  Mfg.  Co.,  builder  of 


If  you  don't  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Bown  & Callat 

'han 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 
1538. 

COFFEE  ‘ 

CHICAGO 

FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  Best  Qual,t)' 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices , Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


Save  Money  and  Improve  Your  Package 


Heekin  Cans  bring  you 
everything  you  could  ask  for 
in  fine  tea  and  coffee  contain- 
ers. They  are  air-tight — 
aroma  and  flavor  cannot  es- 
cape. They  are  tough  and 
strong  to  protect  your  goods 
from  rough  handling.  And 
they  are  beautiful. 

Handsomely  lithographed 
Heekin  Cans  are  distinctive. 
They  make  an  appeal  to  your 
customers  that  is  unequaled  by 
any  other  package.  Your 
label  can  be  reproduced  in 
* any  color  combination. 


And  the  label  is  part  of  the 
can  itself — it  cannot  tear  off — 
it  will  not  soil  easily. 

Heekin  Cans  offer  a great 
advantage  over  plain  cans 
which  have  to  be  labeled.  Yet 
they  cost  much  less.  They 
enhance  the  appearance  of 
your  product,  and  save  you 
money  by  doing  so. 

Tell  us  your  requirements. 
We  will  send  you  complete 
information  about  Heekin 
Cans;  and  a free  sample 
can. 

Write  today. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


(S> 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

NEW  AND  SIXTH  STS 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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automatic  packaging  machinery,  has  moved  to 
larger  quarters  at  8th  and  Mound  Sts.,  St.  Louis. 
The  new  location  is  more  accessible  and  affords 
larger  space,  totaling  20,000  square  feet  in  the 
two  floors. 

The  George  W.  Wallen  Co.,  New  York  coffee 
brokers,  has  leased  89  Water  St.  and  will  make 
extensive  alterations. 

The  George  Rasmussen  Co.,  chain-store  opera- 
tors of  Chicago,  have  installed  two  more  500- 
pound  Jubilee  roasters,  with  tiplex  cooling  and 
stoning  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Hygrade  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $20,000  by  Frank  Rebelsky, 
Maurice  Oster,  and  Hyman  Chipurnoi. 

Gunby  & Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have  just  in- 
stalled a Monitor  granulator. 

The  A.  W.  Hollister  Co.,  grocers  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  by  A.  W. 
Hollister,  L.  M.  Hollister,  and  H.  E.  Williams. 

M.  O’Keeffe,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocer  of  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  has  reset  its  coffee-roasting  machin- 
ery and  installed  another  two-bag  Burns  roaster. 

The  Northwest  Canners’  Association,  in  annual 
meeting  at  Portland,  Ore.,  elected  Mark  Ewald 
of  the  Olympia  Canning  Co.  as  president. 

J.  W.  Myer  & Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  are  in- 
stalling a two-bag  Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant, 
including  also  cooler  and  stoner,  package  table, 
elevator,  and  steel-cut  machine. 

The  Vaco  Co.,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  spices,  coffees, 
etc.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $125,000  by  John 
A.  Reynolds,  Gerald  Reynar,  and  Mildred  M. 
Reynar. 

The  Bozan  Sales  Corp.,  New  York  coffee  mer- 
chants, has  put  in  a new  coffee-roasting  plant,  in- 
stalled by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  and  including  a 
500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with  tiplex  cooler  and 
stoner,  a No.  12  grinding  mill,  and  a sample 
roaster. 

The  National  Tea  Co.  recently  bought  16  stores 
from  Black  & Kelley,  Chicago,  and  eight  from  the 
Cooperative  Society,  bringing  its  total  up  to  350 
retail  establishments  in  this  chain. 

P.  J.  Cajoleas,  New  Orleans,  has  bought  a Mon- 
itor burr-stone  French  pulverizer. 

Shanks,  Phillips  & Co.  are  retiring  from  the 
wholesale-grocery  business  at  Memphis.  Mr. 
Phillips  preceded  J.  H.  McLaurin  as  president  of 
the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

The  J.  Henry  Koenig  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  put  in 
another  No.  1 Burns  coffee  granulator  with  chaff 
remover. 

The  American  Stores  Co.  and  affiliants  earned 


$13.89  per  share  of  common  stock  last  year,  com- 
pared with  $12.79  the  year  before. 

L.  Chaput  Fils  & Cie.,  Ltd.,  are  adding  a No.  3 
Monitor  2^-bag  peanut  roaster  to  their  plant. 

The  Crown  Tea  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  by  L.,  R.,  and  S.  Rich- 
heimer. 

Morgan  Bros.  & Co.,  Clarkston,  Wash.,  have 
bought  a Burns  half-bag  coffee  roaster  with  re- 
volving cooler  and  stoner. 

Milton  Rich,  retiring  president  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  Manufacturers’  Representatives, 
now  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the  Armour 
Grain  Co.,  Chicago,  was  given  a complimentary 
luncheon  by  his  association  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  New  York,  on  March  20.  W.  H.  Naichle, 
New  York  manager  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Co.,  succeeded  Mr.  Rich. 

The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
ordered  a Monitor  green-coffee  milling  outfit. 

J.  A.  De  Graffedreid  of  Shreveport  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  Louisiana  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York,  recently  sold 
motor-driven  sample  coffee  grinders  to  these : C. 
H.  Kroneberger  & Co.,  Baltimore;  John  Hoff- 
mann & Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee;  E.  B.  Millar  & Co., 
Chicago;  G.  Vincent  Kershaw,  New  York;  Barber 
& Perkins  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Worden  Grocer  Co., 
Grand  Rapids;  Joseph  Martinson,  New  York; 
Mitchell  Bros.,  New  York. 

The  Executive  Association  of  Wholesale 
Grocers  of  New  England  will  have  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  on 
April  27. 

The  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y.,  is 
exporting  two  Monitor  roasters  to  Cuba,  two  to 
Holland,  and  four  to  England. 

The  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  is  moving  its  New 
York  sales  and  service  department  from  650 
Hudson  St.  to  29  Ninth  Ave. 

F.  W.  Wagener  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  have  added  a 300-pound  Jubilee 
roaster. 

The  Golden  West  Coffee  Co.,  Kansas  City,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Central  West  Coffee  Co. 

Reid,  Murdoch  & Co.  have  ordered  a Monitor 
three-cylinder  sample  roaster  for  their  Brooklyn 
plant. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  has  in- 
stalled a 500-pound  Jubilee  coffee  roaster  with 
flex -arm  cooler  and  stoner,  No.  1 coffee  granu- 
lator, etc. 

The  Mission  Coffee  Co.  is  a new  wholesale  con- 


THE  TRIDENT 

The  Most  Economical  Coffee  Mills  Made 

FAST  PRODUCING  LOW  POWER  NON-HEATING 

“They  Cut  the  Coffee  and  Cut  the  Cost  of  Cutting  Coffee” 

Built  By  Sold  By 

F.  F.  SLOCOMB  & CO.,  Inc.  THE  TRIDENT  COMPANY 

14th  and  Poplar  Street  438-440  Drexel  Building 
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64  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

After  May  1st.  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  will  be  at  the  above  address. 


r©i 


The  N.C.R.A.  Traffic  Department,  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  and  the  New  York  representative 
of  the  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe  will  have 
offices  in  the  same  suite. 


-e- 


The  Association  and  the  affiliated  organizations  have  out- 
grown their  present  quarters  at  74  Wall  Street,  and  must 
move  to  get  more  room.  The  new  offices  are  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Grace  Building,  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee 
district  and  convenient  to  elevated  and  subway  lines. 


They  will  provide  space  now  badly  needed  for  the  Associ- 
ation’s increasing  activities.  They  are  worthy  of  an 
organization  which  represents  one  of  the  country’s  lead- 
ing industries. 

m 


Drop  in  after  May  1st,  and  let  us  show  you  around. 
This  invitation  includes  non-members  especially. 


National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 

74  Wall  St.  (Until  May  1st)  New  York. 

J.  O.  CHEEK,  President  FELIX  COSTE,  Manager 
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cern  at  Los  Angeles.  It  has  installed  a Lambert 
roaster. 

The  Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Coffee  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  is  having  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  make  exten- 
sive alterations  in  its  plant,  which  include  new 
elevators,  bins,  screw  conveyors,  etc.,  and  the 
resetting  of  other. 

The  George  F.  Hellick  Co.  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  installed  an  Ideal  steel-cut  coffee  mill. 

Burns  No.  12  coffee-grinding  mills  have  recently 
been  shipped  to  the  following:  Drake  & Co., 
Easton,  Pa.;  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  New  Haven; 
Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  Boston ; Oriental  Coffee  Co., 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Stoll  Bros.,  Los  Angeles;  W. 
B.  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis ; Cauchois  Coffee 
Co.,  New  York;  Armstrong-Gill  Mercantile  Co., 
St.  Joseph;  Samuel  Wilde's  Sons  Co.,  New  York; 
Bernhard  Bros.,  Dayton;  P.  S.  Hessler  Mercantile 
Co.,  Denver;  Dale  Bros.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
has  moved  its  headquarters  from  Ft.  Smith  to 
Little  Rock. 

Sussman,  Wormser  & Co.,  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale grocers,  will  install  new  coffee-roasting  ma- 
chinery in  the  Southern  Pacific  terminal  ware- 
house, including  a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with 
a tiplex  cooling  apparatus,  two  No.  5 granulators, 
a No.  12  grinding  mill,  and  complete  sample  test- 
ing apparatus,  comprising  a Burns  roaster,  grinder. 
Tuxedo  table,  etc. 

Ph.  Wechsler  & Sons,  New  York,  tea  and  coffee, 
have  been  incorporated  with  $100,000. 

The  Federal  Grocery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
entered  the  coffee-roasting  business  and  installed 
a No.  1 Burns  roaster  with  revolving  cooler  and 
stoner,  and  No.  12  grinding  mill. 

Barr  Spangler,  an  active  grocer  of  Marietta, 
Pa.,  recently  celebrated  his  100th  birthday. 

The  Ahromah  Coffee  Store  at  6022  South  Hal- 
sted  St.,  Chicago,  has  bought  a half-bag  Burns 
roaster  and  cooler. 

Warner  M.  Van  Norden  has  retired  from  the 
Lotos  Tea  Concern  at  165  Chambers  St.,  New 
York. 

The  Kelly  Peanut  Co.,  Boston,  has  installed 
another  Burns  roaster  for  shelled  peanuts,  tiplex 
cooling  apparatus,  whole-nut  blancher,  picking 
table  with  sifter,  etc. 

The  Nippon  Tea  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  in- 
porated  with  $10,000  by  William  Agnew,  John  M. 
Harris,  J.  Paul  Thompson,  E.  K.  Curtiss,  and  C. 
Davis. 

The  G.  W.  Chase  & Son  Mercantile  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  has  bought  improved  cooling  apparatus 
to  use  with  its  new  No.  5 peanut  roaster. 


The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  last  year  earned  $222 
a share  on  its  common  stock,  compared  with  $2.15 
in  1920.  The  directors  have  voted  to  retire 
$160,000  of  the  $4,000,000  outstanding  7%  pre- 
ferred, which  is  callable  at  110. 

The  Wheeler-Barnes  Co.,  Minneapolis  food 
manufacturer,  has  installed  a modern  peanut- 
butter  plant,  including  a Burns  No.  5 roaster  with 
tiplex  cooling  apparatus,  a split-nut  blancher, 
cleaner,  picking  table,  conveyor  mixer,  grinding 
mill,  bins,  elevators,  etc. 

Davis  & Lamb,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  recently 
started  in  business,  have  installed  a Burns  No.  5 
roaster  for  handling  four  bags  of  shelled  peanuts, 
also  a whole-nut  blancher. 

The  National  Nut  Products  Co.,  New  York, 
has  added  a Burns  whole-nut  blancher. 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby,  Dayton,  have  installed 
Burns  cooling  apparatus  for  shelled  peanuts. 


Write  for 
samples 
and 
prices 


Brown  & Bailey  Company 

Franklin  and  Willow  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


Metal 

Bound 

Tea 

Coffee 

Rice 


Sample  Boxes 

Silver  and  Blue  Lined,  with  Rubber  Band 
Attached 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
FOR  MAILING  PURPOSES 
AND  FOR  SALESMEN’S  USE 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 


TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839 . NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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CHEEKNEAL  COFFEE  CO 
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“Good  to  the 

Last  Drop’ 


Maxwell  house” 

is  the  largest  selling 
brand  of  High  Grade  Coffee 
in  the  United  States.  This 
demand  is  due  only  to 
perfect  quality — a quality 
that  produces  such  a de- 
licious aroma  that  only 
the  taste  of  “MAXWELL 
HOUSE  Coffee”  can  sat- 
isfy it.  This  taste  and 
quality  are  always  the 
same— yesterday,  today, 
tomorrow.  Intensive  Na- 
tional Advertising  is  daily 
making  new  friends  for 
“MAXWELL  HOUSE,” 
and  “MAX  W ELL 
HOUSE”  Quality 
holding  them. 
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THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE 

<1  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 
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THE  VANILLA  POD 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuui: 


A Monograph  Discussing  All  Important  Phases  of 
the  Commercial  Vanilla  Bean,  Derived  from 
the  Most  Authoritative  Sources 


By  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus 

Consulting  Chemical  Engineer,  New  York 

| HE  vanilla  pod  or  bean  is  the  fruit  of  a climb- 

1 ing  orchid,  a native  of  South  America.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  plant  under  cultivation. 
One  of  these  contributes  the  true  Mexican  vanilla ; 
the  other  one  contributes  various  of  the  West 
Indian  vanillas. 

The  vanilla  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
the  Tropics,  especially  in  Mexico,  Seychelles,  Re- 
union, Tahiti,  Mauritius,  Java,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  vanilla  was 
used  as  flavoring  before  the  discovery  of  America 
and  was  first  taken  thence  to  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Cultivation 

Vanilla  plant  culture  requires  a tropical  climate, 
hot  and  moist,  with  frequent  but  not  excessive 
rains.  The  fertilization  of  the  flowers  is  accom- 
plished naturally  by  bees  and  hummingbirds  in 
Mexico  only.  It  is  curious  that  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  the  bees  rarely  visit  the  flowers,  and 
if  they  do  they  do  not  fertilize  them. 

In  these  other  countries,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fertilize  the  vanilla  blossoms  by  hand.  The 
operation  is  somewhat  delicate,  but  is  soon  learned 
successfully  by  the  natives.  Usually  the  flowers 
remain  open  for  one  day  only,  and  for  this  rea- 
son a large  number  of  persons,  usually  women 
and  children,  are  required  for  the  work  in  the 
flowering  season. 

The  best  time  to  fertilize  the  flowers  is  be- 
tween 8 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  noon.  Fertili- 
zation is  most  successful  on  a clear  day  that  has 
been  preceded  by  a rain.  The  flowers  open  up  one 
by  one  on  the  stalk,  but  sometimes  more  than  one 
are  open  at  the  same  time.  The  average  worker 
uses  a small-pointed  stick'  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  an  ordinary  toothpick.  A number  of 
these  are  carried  by  the  operative,  and  with  them 
he  transfers  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  flower. 
An  average  worker  can  fertilize  2,000  flowers  a 


day  if  the  vines  should  have  been  planted  fairly 
close  together. 

Nature  does  not  always  produce  the  best  beans 
in  any  particular  part  of  a vanilla  district;  nor 
may  it  be  said  that  an  estate  yielding  a well  de- 
veloped crop  one  year  will  yield  the  same  the  next 
season.  The  collectors  and  curers  of  the  reputedly 
best  beans  do  not  always  grow  them  on  their 
own  estates,  but  contract  for  and  buy  up  the  best 
crops  from  various  parts  of  one  or  more  districts 
and  subject  these  to  the  same  method  of  prepara- 
tion, in  which  they  have  become  expert. 

Preparation  or  Curing  Methods 

There  are  numerous  methods  adopted  for  the 
artificial  preparing  or  curing  of  the  vanilla  pods. 
They  are  sometimes  cured  by  the  “hot-water” 
method  or  by  the  “stove-heat”  method,  but  gen- 
erally by  “sun  treatment.”  Subjected  to  any  one 
of  these,  they  are  rapidly  ripened  uniformly 
throughout  the  pod. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  vanilla  treated  by 
the  stove-heat  method,  but  it  is  understood  that 
in  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  the  vanilla  pods  are 
cured  in  brick  ovens  having  either  brick  or  cement 
floors  and  exposed  to  a heat  of  60°  C.  (140°  F.) 
instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  After  an 
exposure  of  six  or  eight  hours  to  this  heat  they 
are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  that  utilized 
in  sun  curing  the  pods. 

Many  of  the  smaller  curers  employ  the  hot- 
water  method  of  preparation.  This  consists  in 
placing  the  green  beans  of  various  sizes  into  bas- 
kets and  dipping  them  into  water  heated  to  about 
90°  C.  for  five  seconds,  withdrawing  from  the  hot 
water,  and  after  short  intervals  repeating  the 
operation  three  or  four  times.  An  alternative 
method  is  sometimes  used,  in  which  the  basket  is 
lowered  into  the  water  for  20  or  25  seconds,  after 
which  the  beans  are  wrapped  up  in  matting  and 
permitted  to  “sweat.”  This  method  saves  a great 
deal  of  weight  in  the  finished  beans  and  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  methods  of  sophistication. 

Sun  Curing 

Sun  curing  is  the  method  most  generally  em- 
ployed. The  first  operation  is  to  “tease”  or 
“needle”  the  pods.  This  is  done  by  making  four 
to  six  longitudinal  scratches  from  end  to  end  on 
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the  outer  surface  of  the  green  pod.  The  puncture 
must  be  deep  enough  to  break  through  the  outer 
skin  and  thus  permit  the  ready  escape  of  moisture 
during  the  sweating  process.  It  is  an  advan- 
tageous operation,  as  it  aids  in  curing  the  bean 
uniformly,  in  that  there  is  a free  access  of  air 
within  and  without  the  bean  at  the  same  time.  It 
also  prevents  broad  Assuring  of  the  beans  when 
they  are  heated  in  the  sun  preparatory  to  the 
sweating  process. 

The  second  operation  is  to  spread  woolen  blam 
kets  upon  floors  or  terraces  built  of  brick  or 
cement  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  spread- 
ing 40  or  50  pounds  of  the  green  pods  upon  these. 
After  four  or  five  hours,  the  blankets  are  wrapped 
about  the  pods,  folded  tightly  and  bound.  The 
bottom  of  the  blanket  is  now  reversed  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  another  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  the  bundle  of  beans  is  placed  into  tin-or 
metal-lined  wooden  boxes  holding  between  600 
and  1,000  pounds  of  the  pods  at  a time  and  so 
built  as  not  to  permit  the  escape  of  heat  during 
the  48  hours  of  sweating. 

The  sunning  and  sweating  operation  is  repeated 
not  less  than  10  times.  This,  however,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  green  bean.  The  operation,  it  should 
be  remembered,  must  be  repeated  until  after  each 
successive  sweating  the  damp  blanket  when  re- 
moved shows  less  and  less  moisture,  or  until  the 
pods  stiffen  considerably,  indicating  that  most  of 
the  aqueous  moisture  has  been  eliminated  and  that 
the  beans  are  now  emitting  their  natural  fixed  oil. 

After  each  sweating  treatment  the  wet  blankets 
are  put  out  to  dry  and  the  beans  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  dry  blankets.  After  the  first  sweating  of 
48  hours  it  is  customary  to  subject  the  pods  to 
sweat  for  only  24  hours  at  a time  before  reex- 
posure to  the  sunning.  In  curing  the  Guadeloupe 
or  South  American  vanillas  fiber  matting  is  used 
more  generally  than  woolen  blankets,  and  it  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose  well. 

Guadeloupe  Beans 

Guadeloupe  vanilla  was  originally  a Mexican 
transplant,  and  its  commercial  value  was  little 
known  until  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
American  manufacturers  about  30  years  ago.  It 
is  the  best  known  variety  cured  by  the  hot-water 
method,  which  possibly  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  indifference  of  manufacturers,  who 
deemed  it  improperly  cured. 

The  similarity  of  the  Guadeloupe  and  Mexican 
vanilla  beans,  in  regard  to  both  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  and  their  high  vanillin  con- 
tent, made  many  manufacturers  look  upon  Mexi- 
can cuts  with  suspicion.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  were  ever  mixed  with  Guadeloupe  vanilla 
cuts,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  properly  cured 


Guadeloupe  vanilla  is  superior  in  flavor  and  equal 
to  the  best  cut  Mexican  variety. 

The  Guadeloupe  vanilla  blooms  in  March,  when 
the  flowers  are  artificially  fertilized  by  the  natives. 

It  is  generally  conceded  ftiat  about  nine  months 
are  required  for  vanilla  to  reach  its  maturity, 
although  it  is  a known  fact  that  many  of  the  native 
planters  collect,  cure,  and  market  the  beans  with 
a large  quantity  of  immature  pods.  Such  variety 
of  vanilla  can  readily  be  detected  by  careful  exam- 
ination, in  that  the  immature  pods  result  in  a dry, 
ordinary  bean  or  split. 

This  the  curers  know  well,  and,  since  it  is  their 
desire  to  cure  for  weight  rather  than  for  quality, 
they  permit  the  moisture  to  remain  in  such  im- 
mature beans,  with  the  result  that  when  they 
reach  market  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
prime  bean,  although  they  mold  readily  and  will 
produce  vanilla  lice.  On  the  contrary,  properly 
matured  vanilla,  even  when  cured  down  hard  to 
a type,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a cheaper 
grade,  never  loses  its  flavor  and  seldom  molds. 

Garbling 

The  green  clusters  of  vanilla  pods  when  brought 
in  for  curing  purposes  are  removed  from  such 
clusters  and  assorted  into  short,  medium,  and  long, 
and  into  the  fully  matured  and  the  immatured 
beans,  as  found  in  the  same  cluster.  To  secure 
uniform  curing,  each  size  is  cured  separately,  as 
that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  under-  or  over- 
curing. 

After  the  sixth  or  seventh  sweating  the  beans  , 
that  are  not  curing  so  rapidly  as  the  rest  are  re- 
moved, and  likewise  all  the  beans  that  have  started 
to  mold  and  those  which,  when  picked  green,  were 
on  the  verge  of  decay  and  are  recognized  by 
having  become  soft  and  flabby,  which  are  entirely 
discarded. 

The  beans  that  have  been  sweated  sufficiently 
are  removed  from  the  last  cured  ones  and  placed 
upon  frames  with  bottoms  of  wire  netting,  which 
are  piled  in  tiers  of  about  a foot,  one  above  the 
other,  in  the  hot-air  drying  room  to  permit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  After  a week  of  such 
drying  the  beans  are  removed  to  so-called  observa- 
tion containers  to  develop  the  natural  odor  and  to 
be  watched  for  chance  appearance  of  moldor  lice. 
After  two  more  weeks  of  such  observation,  they 
are  assorted  for  quality  and  odor,  wrapped  in 
wax  paper,  and  packed  into  tins  for  transportation. 

Sophistication 

To  give  the  beans  a fine  shining  appearance  they 
-nave  been  covered  with  a thin  vegetable  oil  not 
natural  to  the  vanilla  bean,  but  which  made  for 
weight  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  molding  of 
the  inferior  product. 

A more  serious  sophistication,  however,  is  the 
removal  of  vanillin  crystals.  In  fine-quality  beans 
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the  vanillin,  which  in  great  measure  possesses  the 
characteristic  and  flavor  of  vanilla,  is  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  crystallize  on  the  surface  and 
to  give  the  beans  a frosted  appearance. 

This  appearance  is  sometimes  fraudulently  imi- 
tated on  beans  of  poorer  quality  by  soaking  them 
for  a few  moments  in  a concentrated  solution  of 
benzoic  acid  in  alcohol.  When  the  alcohol  evap- 
orates the  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  have  somewhat 
the  general  appearance  of  vanillin  crystals.  This 
method  of  “improving”  vanilla  beans  is  now  less 
practised  than  formerly,  and  other  substances  than 
benzoic  acid  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
detection  of  this  fraud  is  not  difficult  if  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  fact  that  while  the  crystals  of  ben- 
zoic acid  are  flattened  and  rhomboidal  and  gen- 
erally lie  flat  upon  the  bean,  the  crystals  of 
vanillin  are  generally  acicular  and  stand  out  at 
right  angles. 

The  absence  of  the  crystalline  coating  on  the 
bean  is  no  proof  of  its  inferiority.  It  has  been 
affirmed  on  authority  that  the  crystals  not  infre- 
quently are  entirely  absent  in  the  best  Mexican 
beans. 

Vanilla  beans  should  be  examined  for  molds; 
which,  however,  are  more  often  found  on  the  cuts 
than  on  the  whole  bean.  The  explanation  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  cuts  contain  some  inferior 
beans  (some  that  are  too  moist)  and  that  the 
inner  part  containing  nutritious  materials  is  ex- 
posed. The  mold  may  be  either  Penicillium  or 
Aspergillius. 

In  the  past,  and  even  now,  some  vanilla  beans 
are  imported  into  this  country  infested  with  insects 
known  as  vanilla  lice.  The  lice  doubtless  are  more 
prolific  on  the  moist  than  the  very  well  cured 
beans,  which  was  particularly  true  of  Tahiti 
beans  at  one  time.  The  effort  of  the  American 
importers,  however,  has  resulted  in  a much  better 
Tahiti  bean  being  offered  to  extract  manufacturers 
today. 

Preservation 

The  best  procedure  in  preserving  vanilla  beans 
to  the  best  commercial  advantage  is  to  store  them 
in  a temperature  slightly  warmer  than  an  ordi- 
nary room.  The  method  of  storing  them  in  their 
tin  containers  in  ice-boxes  or  in  cold  cellars  is 
now  deemed  erroneous.  This  observation  is  based 
onthe  fact  that  the  beans  preserved  in  tins  stored 
in  dry,  well  lighted  rooms  at  a temperature  varying 
from  25°  to  30°  C.  (77°  to  86°  F.),  when  sub- 
jected to  extraction,  yield  the  best  scented  and 
most  full-bodied  products  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer.  De  Groote  of  the  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research  recently  stated  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
that  any  system  of  storage  permitting  the  air  to 
circulate  around  the  beans  in  the  inner  part  of  the 


bundle  was  highly  advantageous  in  the  storage  of 
vanilla  beans.  Verbatim,  his  advice  is  as  follows: 

“The  best  procedure  is  to  remove  the  beans 
from  the  tin  box.  Then  use  a small  chisel  and 
pierce  a row  of  holes  about  two  or  three  inches 
apart  around  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  an  inch 
and  a half  or  two  inches  from  the  upper  edge. 
Then  weigh  the  box  with  the  lid.  Place  a label 
on  the  front  of  the  box  and  mark  the  name  of  the 
dealer  from  whom  purchased,  variety  and  size  of 
bean,  and  the  date  when  placed  into  storage.  The 
weight  of  the  empty  box  should  also  be  indicated 
on  the  label. 

“The  strings  holding  the  bundles  together  should 
be  cut  so  as  to  permit  air  to  circulate.  The  weight 
of  the  full  box  should  also  be  marked. 

“The  beans  should  be  reweighed  when  taken 
from  storage  for  use.  The  loss  in  weight  due  to 
the  drying  of  the  beans  should  appear  on  the  label. 
This  permits  proper  correction  for  the  quantity 
of  beans  to  use  in  percolation.  For  instance,  if 
15  ounces  of  beans  are  employed  ordinarily  per 
gallon  of  extract,  and  if  a bundle  of  beans  lost 
6%  to  7%  of  weight  in  storage,  then  14  ounces  of 
the  beans  would  be  equal  to  15  ounces  of  the 
original  beans.” 

{To  be  continued ) 


MEXICAN  VANILLA  CROP  ESTIMATE 
The  Mexican  vanilla-bean  crop  for  1921-22,  es- 
timated at  50,000  to  60,000  pounds  of  the  whole 
vanilla  and  8,000  pounds  of  cuts,  is  the  smallest 
ever  gathered  here  (reports  the  United  States 
consul  at  Vera  Cruz).  The  beans  are  not  very  long, 
but  are  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  cuts  are  of 
much  better  grade  than  in  recent  years.  Prices 
paid  at  the  plantations  range  from  $5.50  to  $5.75 
U.  S.  currency  per  pound,  the  highest  paid  in  this 
district  in  the  past  15  years. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 

F.  H.  Ungerer,  vice  president  of  Ungerer  & 
■Co.,  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  in 
the  Middle  West.  He  reports  business  as  im- 
proving somewhat,  though  slowly. 

The  Van  Duzer  Extract  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
flavoring  extracts,  has  moved  its  offices  from  329 
Greenwich  St.  to  16-22  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 
The  new  quarters  will  be  much  larger  and  better  - 
equipped  than  the  old. 

Ungerer  & Co.  have  established  a branch  office 
in  the  Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  in  charge  of  C. 

L.  Iorns ; telephone,  Oliver  112.  This  action  was 
necessitated  by  the  growing  importance  of  St. 
Louis  as  an  essential  oil  center.  Mr.  Iorns’  territory 
will  include  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  other  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  on  March  31.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty  was  elected  president. 

Ungerer  & Co.  announce  a change  of  repre- 
sentation in  their  Chicago  territory.  The  Chicago 
office  is  now  at  189  North  Clark  St.  and  is  in 
charge  of  Harry  J.  Ahles;  telephone,  Central  969. 
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FLAVORING-EXTRACT  CONVENTION 
The  next  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  July  12,  13,  and  14. 
This  was  decided  at  a meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  held  at  Cincinnati  on  Apr.  7. 


MADAGASCAR  VANILLA  YIELD 
An  official  estimate  gives  the  vanilla-bean  yield 
of  Madagascar  and  dependencies,  including  Comoro 
Islands,  for  the  1921-22  season  as  809,000  pounds. 
The  Reunion  crop  is  given  as  121,000  pounds,  and 
Mauritius  as  2,000,  making  a total  of  932,000 
pounds  for  the  three  districts. 
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1 THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  j 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributers  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 
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CACAO  INDUSTRY  OF  ECUADOR 

How  the  World-Famous  Product  is  Planned,  Culti- 
vated, Harvested,  Prepared,  and  Marketed — 
The  New  Government  Monopoly* 

17  CUADOR  is  one  of  the  three  most  important 
4 cacao-producing  countries,  being  surpassed, 
as  regards  the  quantity  produced,  only  by  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Brazil. 

The  cacao  shipped  from  Guayaquil,  which  forms 
a large  part  of  the  total  production  of  the  country, 
possesses  characteristics  of  strength  and  aroma 
that  give  it  the  greatest  value  in  the  preparation 
of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  in  consequence  it  has 
always  commanded  a higher  price  than  most  other 
cacaos.  The  kind  known  as  Arriba,  in  particular, 
has  a pleasant  and  distinctive  aromatic  flavor, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  cacao  from 
any  other  country. 

Ecuador  is  reported  to  contain  over  270,000 
square  miles,  and  it  is  all  situated  within  five  de- 
grees of  the  tropical  meridian.  Only  part  of  the 
country,  however,  is  truly  tropical,  most  of  it  con- 
sisting of  mountain  uplands,  where  the  climate  is 
cool  and  the  vegetation  that  of  a temperate  climate. 
Cacao,  therefore,  can  be  grown  only  in  the  low 
country ; its  cultivation,  however,  is  spread  over 
a wide  area.  The  Arriba  cacao  for  which  this 
country  is  famed  is  all  produced  in  the  province 
of  Los  Rios  (Arriba  means  “above,”  indicating 
the  more  or  less  elevated  nature  of  the  locality). 
The  elevation  of  the  bulk  of  the  cacao  plantations, 
however,  is  not  more  than  a few  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  production  of  this  province,  or  of  Arriba 
cacao,  constitutes  over  50%  of  the  total  export 
of  cacao.  Other  parts  of  the  country  produce 
grades  known  to  the  trade  as  Machala,  Balao, 
Manabi  or  Bahia,  and  Esmiraldas,  names  synony- 
mous with  the  districts  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced or  the  ports  from  which  they  are  shipped. 

From  May  to  October  very  little  rain  falls  in 
the  Arriba  district.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  climate  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that 
experienced  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  quantity  of 
water  retained  by  the  soil,  however,  may  be  in 
favor  of  Ecuador.  The  rainfall  of  the  other  cacao 
*From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 


districts  is  said  to  be  much  heavier  than  that  of 
the  Arriba,  and  frequently  great  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  suitable  weather  for  sun- 
drying the  cacao. 

The  Plantation  System 

The  bulk  of  the  cacao  is  produced  on  large  plan- 
tations, a few  of  which  contain  several  million 
trees  and  yield  over  1,000  tons  of  cacao  annually. 
Several  of  these  plantations  are  held  by  wealthy 
local  families,  some  of  whom  are  non-resident,  and 
their  management  is  intrusted  to  an  agent. 

The  Gold  Coast  system  of  individual  peasant 
proprietorship  would  appear  hardly  to  exist.  The 
plantations  seem  to  have  been  developed  on  an  old 
feudal  system,  and  the  descendants  of  the  indige- 
nous population  are  recognized  as  servants  of 
owners  of  the  soil.  Indeed,  it  is  understood  to  be 
the  custom  that,  when  an  estate  changes  hands, 
the  peons,  or  laborers,  on  that  estate  are  obliged 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  new  owner. 

So  far  as  actual  management  of  plantations  is 
concerned,  the  Gold  Coast  has  little  to  learn  from 
Ecuador.  They  do  not  bear  comparison  with 
European  plantations  in  Ceylon  or  the  West  In- 
dies. Like  the  Gold  Coast  farmers,  the  energies  of 
the  owners  or  management  are  chiefly  bent  on  col- 
lecting the  fruits  that  nature  provides,  and  only 
minimum  attention  is  given  to  the  sanitation  of 
plantations  or  the  pruning  of  trees. 

The  soil  appears  abnormally  rich,  of  an  alluvial 
nature,  and  of  great  depth,  in  this  respect  undoubt- 
edly much  better  than  the  majority  of  Gold  Coast 
cacao  lands.  The  trees  grow  to  great  height  and 
attain  immense  girth,  trees  up  to  50  or  even  60  feet 
high  being  met  with.  This  upward  growth  is  a 
result  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
grown.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
many  plantations  may  be  found  where  the  trees 
are  not  more  than  10  feet  apart,  and,  as  the  ten- 
dency is  to  encourage  the  development  of  offshoots 
or  suckers  from  the  base,  the  result  is  a maze  of 
intertwining  branches  overhead,  locally  described 
as  a “gallinero”  (poultry  perch).  It  is  impos- 
sible under  such  conditions  for  the  trees  to  give 
heavy  yields,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  average  yield  is  rarely  more  than  one 
pound  a tree. 

The  owners  and  management  are  now  taking 
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steps  to  remedy  defects  and  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  science  regarding  sanitation,  as  is  ap- 
parent in  the  appointment  of  J.  B.  Rorer,  from  the 
Trinidad  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  form  a 
scientific  department. 

The  plantations  are  usually  cleaned  only  twice 
a year,  and  the  trees  exhibit  every  evidence  of 
the  careless  methods  of  hacking  or  pruning  all  too 
common  in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  gathering  of  the 
fruits,  however,  appears  to  receive  regular  atten- 
tion. There  is  evidence  of  the  prevalent  cacao 
diseases  known  in  other  countries,  especially 
brown  pod  or  phytophthora ; the  farmers,  how- 
ever, contend  that  it  causes  serious  loss  only  in 
very  rainy  seasons. 

The  Principal  Variety  of  Cacao 

The  variety  of  cocoa  grown  is  almost  exclu- 
sively that  known  as  Cacao  Nacional,  which  has 
been  described  by  other  writers  as  Forestero  and 
typical  Amelonado.  The  fruit  is  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  is  very  similar  in  color  and  shape  to  the 
variety  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  ridges  are  a little  more  pronounced, 
and  the  surface  is  slightly  more  warty  than  in  the 
African  variety.  Further,  the  pods  are  decidedly 
larger,  and  seem  each  to  contain  more  beans  or* 
seeds  of  decidedly  bolder  and  rounder  type.  One 
pod  selected  weighed  3^4  pounds  and  the  seed 
contents  of  a number  of  pods  ranged  from  40  to 
51,  with  an  average  per  pod  of  44.  It  is  a de- 
cidedly superior  type,  and  on  an  average  seven 
pods  produce  one  pound  of  dry  cacao. 

Planters  of  recent  years  are  more  inclined  to 
plant  Venezuelan  varieties,  both  red  and  yellow, 
with  a longer  pointed  pod,  as  they  aver  that  they 
come  earlier  to  maturity  and  give  a heavier  yield. 

Harvesting  and  Preparing  the  Crop 

Primitive  methods  of  preparing  the  beans  are 
still  adopted,  and  practically  all  the  cacao  exported 
from  Ecuador  is  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
pods  are  cut  from  the  trees,  collected  in  small 
heaps  in  the  plantation,  the  seeds  extracted  and 
packed  in  sacks,  slung  over  mules’  backs,  and  con- 


veyed to  the  hacienda,  where  they  are  at  once 
spread  on  the  drying  place,  a specially  prepared 
and  slightly  elevated  floor  made  with  stand,  over 
which  laced  split  bamboos  are  laid  to  keep  the 
beans  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  earth. 
After  sundown  the  beans  are  heaped  in  ridges, 
over  which  a shelter  is  put  to  protect  them  from 
the  elements.  They  are  spread  out  next  morning 
again,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  every  day 
until  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  are 
bagged  for  sale.  In  ordinary  good  weather  it 
usually  takes  only  seven  days  from  the  gathering 
of  the  fruits  until  the  product  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket. 

A few  of  the  more  enterprising  planters  have 
introduced  machinery  for  the  artificial  drying  of 
the  beans,  but  the  product  has  not  been  well  re- 
ceived on  the  market. 

In  the  Arriba  province  some  fruits  ripen  every 
month;  there  are,  however,  three  recognized  crop 
seasons.  The  principal  or  winter  crop  is  gathered 
from  February  or  March  to  June,  the  summer 
crop  (usually  small)  from  July  to  October,  and 
the  Christmas  crop  from  November  to  January. 
In  the  Balao  and  Machala  districts  the  principal 
crop  is  usually  gathered  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Labor  and  Marketing 

The  system  that  has  been  most  general  in  plant- 
ing and  bringing  plantations  into  bearing  has  been 
the  contract  system,  very  similar  to  that  practised 
in  Trinidad  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
laborers  prepare  the  land  and  plant  the  trees,  and 
are.  paid  a fixed  sum  per  tree  when  the  plantation 
reaches  the  productive  stage.  The  payments  vary 
from  about  20  to  40  centavos  a tree  in  bearing,  the 
smaller  sum  when  the  trees  have  been  closely 
planted.  [A  centavo  is  worth  about  *4  c.  U.  S.] 
For  valuation  purposes  the  local  banks  now  esti- 
mate the  value  of  a plantation  at  an  average  of 
about  80  centavos  a tree  in  bearing. 

Twenty  laborers  with  15  mules  are  regarded 
as  the  average  requirements  to  maintain  a planta- 


COCOA  20!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwEETENED  COCOA! 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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tion  of  100,000  bearing  trees,  and  a relatively 
smaller  number  than  this  is  kept  on  some  planta- 
tions. A laborer  is  paid  about  one  sucre  [49c. 
U.  S.]  a day,  and  there  is  general  complaint  of 
labor  shortage.  Already  there  is  a talk  of  inden- 
tured immigration. 

On  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  on  planta- 
tions it  can  readily  be  seen  that  cacao  is  pro- 
duced very  cheaply  in  Ecuador.  The  total  costs 
to  the  port  of  shipment  are  about  eight  sucres  per 
100  pounds. 

As  cacao  is  produced  in  comparatively  large  in- 
dividual quantities,  there  are  few  difficulties  as  to 
marketing  and  transport. 

The  principal  port  in  Ecuador,  and  the  port  from 
which  all  Arriba  cacao  is  exported,  is  Guayaquil, 
and  here  the  principal  exporting  firms  are  estab- 
lished with  their  offices  and  stores.  The  Arriba 
country  is  well  served  by  the  River  Guayas  and  its 
tributaries,  most  of  which  are  navigable  to  small 
river  craft,  and  all  the  cacao  arriving  at  Guayaquil 
is  water-borne.  The  larger  plantations  usually 
maintain  their  own  barges  or  motor  launches,  and 
private  individuals  or  firms  undertake  this  work 
for  others  on  contract. 

The  cacao  is  usually  sold  by  sample  in  much  the 
same  way  as  grain  and  other  produce  are  offered 
for  sale  on  the  markets  or  exchanges  in  England, 
and  the  producers  or  persons  selling  on  commis- 
sion may  try  all  the  various  firms  and  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  cacao  being  thereafter  delivered 
at  the  factory.  The  cacao  is  bought  and  sold  in 
units  of  100  pounds. 

The  exporters  maintain  gangs  of  laborers  for 
handling  the  cacao,  including  resunning  where 
necessary  and  bagging  it  into  their  own  sacks 
ready  for  shipment.  It  is  shipped  in  bags  con- 
taining 175  pounds  net,  and  the  lighterage  is  all 
done  by  the  government,  after  the  bags  are  placed 
in  their  barges,  for  which  a uniform  charge  of  12 
centavos  per  quintal  is  made. 

The  Association  and  Price  Control 

The  Association  de  Agricultures  del  Ecuador 


comprises  nominally  all  the  producers  and  pos- 
sibly also  all  the  exports  of  cacao.  It  was 
formed  in  1913,  and  has  for  its  main  object  the  de- 
fense of  the  industry  against  the  speculations  of 
foreigners  unduly  lowering  the  price  of  the  local 
products.  It  has  a president,  a vice  president,  and 
a number  of  directors,  elected  by  the  members, 
who  control  its  operations ; and  it  has  a regular 
staff  of  officers  and  foreign  agencies.  It  is  official- 
ly sanctioned  by  the  local  government,  and  is  em- 
powered by  legislation  to  collect  an  export  tax  to 
finance  its  operations  on  all  cacao  exported  from 
the  country.  When  the  association  was  formed 
the  tax  was  fixed  for  the  first  year  at  one  sucre 
per  quintal ; but  this  has  been  increased  and  the 
tax  for  1920  was  as  much  as  three  sucres  a quintal. 
As  the  annual  production  of  cacao  is  now  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  quintals,  this  represents  a revenue 
of  over  £300,000. 

This  association  not  only  fixes  a price  at  which 
the  cacao  may  be  bought  locally,  but  also  buys 
cacao  at  the  prices  fixed  and  ships  it  on  its  own 
account.  In  this  way  it  is  understood  that  about 
half  the  cacao  produced  in  the  country  is  now 
actually  handled  by  the  association. 

Primarily  started  to  regulate  the  trade  in  cacao 
its  operations  have  been  extended  to  include  dis- 
eases affecting  the  plantations,  and  it  was  under 
its  auspices  that  Mr.  Rorer  was  appointed  to  in- 
stitute a scientific  department.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  to  be  only  a matter  of  time  until  all  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  republic  will  be  super- 
vised by  it. 

Export  Taxes  on  Cacao 

At  the  present  time  cacao  bears  the  following 
export  taxes  in  Ecuador : Three  sucres  a quintal 

imposed  by  the  Association  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  a government  depart- 
ment; a direct  government  tax  of  6J4  centavos  a 
kilogram;  a municipal  tax  of  lj4  centavos  a kilo- 
gram ; and  a further  overhead  government  tax 
of  40  centavos  per  100  kilograms  [a  total  of  about 
$3.30  U.  S.  per  100  pounds]. 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tina 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 

MERCHANTS’  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CAS  ANAS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


BiO.U.  ».PAT.  OF». 
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An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  ivill 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 

unuuuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiujiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 
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Bit*  COCOA 


IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


c In  this  department  problems  concerning  sugar  will  be  discussed 
and  news  presented  that  is  of  interest  to  both  refiners  and  dis- 
tributers of  this  product. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  TRADE 


Government  Figures  Showing  Imports  and  Exports 
of  the  Principal  Importing  and  Exporting 
Countries  for  Many  Years 


A TABLE  giving  the  sugar  imports  and  ex- 
ports  of  the  most  important  countries  for  a 
series  of  years,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  publication  in  its  forthcoming 

Average,  1909-13 


1918 


Yearbook,  is  printed  below.  The  1921  figures  in- 1 
elude  the  gibbest  exporting  countries ; and  the 
total  given  for  exports  therefore  represents  a 
large  percentage  of  the  world  export  trade  in 
sugar  for  that  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  sugar 
imported  and  exported  by  the  countries  most  con- 
cerned in  the.  sugar  trade,  in  1909-13  (average), 
1918,  1919,  and  1920,  and  in  1921  so  far  as  the 
figures  for  that  year  are  obtainable.  The  following 
1920 


1919 


Countries 
Exporting 
Austria-Hungary. . 

Barbados  

Belgium  

Brazil  

British  Guiana... 
British  So.  Africa 

Cuba  

Czechoslovakia  . . 

Denmark  

Dominican  Repub. 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Fij  i 

Guadeloupe  . . . . .- 

Martinique  

Mauritius  

Netherlands  

Peru  

Philippine  Islands 

Reunion  

Russia  

Trinidad  & Tobago 
Importing 

Argentina 

Australia  

Austria  

India. .... 


British 

Canada  

Chile  

China-  

Egypt  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Hungary  

Italy  ... 

Tapan  

New  , Zealand.  . a . 

Norway  

Persia  

Portugal  c 

Singapore  

Spa  ip  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 
Other  countries.. 


A 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

7,884 

1,697,659 

4661 

51,657 

74,384 

15,784 

308,952 

2341 

76,568 

74 

254,926 

127241 

212,393 

901 

211,396 

60,517 

1,976 

44,159 

5,371 

1,312 

4,019,798 

290 

7,293,915 

43,627 

45,073 

108 

* 23^263 

1,5332 

184,703 

992 

264,624 

7,124 

2,825,111 

5,470 

3,395,304 

77 12 

157,633 

141,142 

390 

75,270 

58,651 

461 

85,110 

45,661 

41 

452,510 

403,931 

165,443 

400,980 

25 

51,027 

1,451 

293,472 

164 

436,485 

7,900 

358,865 

445 

602,425 

45 

83,316 

83,246 

7,487 

587,028 

1,045* 

87,510 

516 

78,633 

103,380 

144 

73,489 

21 

152,465 

535 

117, 7707 

1,9567 

l,43i*980 

53,222 

1,190,562 

71,221 

595,785 

1,639 

657,926 

6,872 

169,931 

181 

195,774 

7,249 

687,243 

29,867 

1,165,173 

26,905 

86,041 

100,153 

372,395 

16,171 

40,704 

7,548 

392,485 

37,659 

413,795 

136,709 

6,973 

1,746,322 

' 18,499 

603 

81,638 

235 

353,885 

120,407 

496,720 

259,193 

125,924 

104.651 

26,955* 

112,974 

75,635 

124,875° 

2,335 

218,703 

79;262 

163.220 

1,114* 

3,701° 

95,878 

415,250 

345,428 

(n) 

236,403 

3,707,211 

C11) 

33,497 

160,649 

2,016,755 

8,559 

65,207 

1.804 

4,245,034 

79,368 

5,170,976 

407.296 

954,557 

287,612 

373,963 

190,257 

Imports 
1,000  lbs. 


110,294 

231 


5,737 

84 


4,142 

798 

6,195 


105,134 

195 

3,261 


68 


181,318 

252,683s 


941,930 

1,059,898 

198,022 

691,717 

27,574 

62,468 

1,331,162 


175,224 

606,-157 

131,340 

187,229 

82,55710 

62,207 

204,728 

65,503 

231,322 

3,433783 

7,023,620 

406,141 


‘ N 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

113,819 

116,043 

50,222 

127,356 

158,902 

153,063 

13 

240,612 

186,254 

187,658 

38,016 

67 

32,614 

5,995,775 

1,758 

6,888,802 

475,091 

536,600 

20,308 

994 

34,823 

357,885 

7,779 

351,122 

1,1 15,514 

351s 

3, 337,279s 

144.140 

163,486 

39,596 

52,064 

35,632 

667,610 

531,901® 

86,240 

92,826 

167.827 

599.920  

299,959 

5,379 

397,579 

110,160 

88,031 

84,685 

131 

107,448 

3,203 

180.365 

340-''  

139,910 

17 

52,864 

704,285 

88,301 

246,980 

780,877 

76,980 

277 

1,373 

163,005 

32,833 

514,305 

46,621 

27,973 

82,407 

55,203 

1,340,174 

30,412 

173.619 

189,558 

203,166 

18,231 

25,078 

14,162 

54 

59 

151,841 

394,175 

202,410 

2,643 

138,267 

200,313 

1,067 

5.636*° 

135,992 

91,663 

65,951 

9,505 

113,857 

1,459 

1 , 

, 279,056 

1 

2,820 

2,477,304 

5.035 

,475,-108 

8,073.760 

924,192 

743,905 

424,136 

548,788 

1921 

A 


Imports 
1,000  lbs. 


Expo 

1,000 


32,802 


391,: 

242*| 


10,441 


264,fi 

033,]' 

20,:' 


,457,£ 


103,227 


53,2 

527.4 

355. 5 


647, C 


769,733 


" 867 


18,116 

119,631 

725,512 

46,627 


16,4 


229,5 


144,612 

70,696 


3,111,194 

5,969,295 


15,8 

933,7! 


Total 


..14,249,356  14,944,604  ^2,957,507  14,931,784  17,593,022  19,605,247  16,455,826  15,804,078  11,121,886  14,380,9 


1Four-year  average. 

2One  yen*. 

8Java  and  Madura  only. 

♦Java  only;  from  the  Mar.  1,  1922,  issue  of  Economisch- 
Statistische  Berichte  (Rotterdam),  which  gives  3,187,093,000 
pounds  as  the  Java  exports  for  1920  and  4,011,215  pounds  for 
1919. 


BThree-year  average. 

3Fiscal  years  ended  July  31,  1920  and  1921. 
7Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919. 

^Fiscal  yea*  ended  Tune  30,  1920. 

®Fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  20,  1920. 

10Fiscal  vear  ended  Mar.  20,  1921. 
**Negigible. 
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Recommend  to  your  trade  the  complete  line  of 
Domino  Cane  Sugars  in  packages.  The  steadily 
growing  appreciation  for  their  different  uses  is 
rapidly  bringing  larger  and  more  profitable 
sugar  sales  to  grocers  throughout  the  country. 


Granulated  Sugar  for 
baking,  cooking  and 
candy  making. 


Powdered  Sugar  for 
sprinkling  pies  and 
cookies — for  fruits,  cere- 
als and  iced  beverages. 


Tablet  Sugar  for  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa  and  choco- 
late. 


‘D0in° 

Confectioners  Sugar  for 
icings  and  fondants. 


®e0«°  ‘Poulin0 


Brown  Sugar  for  baked 
beans,  gingerbread,  can- 
died sweet  potatoes,  tarts 
and  cakes* 


Syrup  as  a table  spread 
and  as  a delicious  flavor 
for  cooking  and  prepar- 
ing desserts. 


American  SugarRefinlng  Company 


“ Sweeten  it  with  Domino 


a 


Granulated.  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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kinds  and  grades  have  been  included  under  the 
head  of  sugar : Brown,  white  candied,  caramel, 
chancaca  (Peru),  crystal  cube,  maple,  muscovado, 
panela.  These  have  been  excluded : Candy  (mean- 
ing confectionery),  confectionery,  glucose,  grape 
sugar,  jaggery,  molasses,  and  sirups. 


EGYPT  FORBIDS  SUGAR  IMPORTS 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
Egypt,  except  under  special  license,  which  was  to 
have  expired  on  Jan.  31,  1922,  has  been  extended 
indefinitely. 


NEW  AMERICAN  SUGAR  DIRECTORS 
The  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Jersey  City 
on  Mar.  8 and  elected  the  following  directors: 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Newcomb  Carlton,  James 
H.  Douglas,  Edwin  S.  Marston,  and  James  L. 
Richards.  All  officers  were  reelected. 


WORLD  NEEDS  MORE  SUGAR 


Figures  Show  That  Present  World  Requirements 
Are  Behind  Probable  Production — Europe’s 
Stock  Low  and  Demand  Growing 

THE  American  Producers  of  Cuban  Sugar  have 
issued  a report  showing  that  the  world  is  con- 
fronted by  a sugar  shortage,  and  that  the  only 
way  it  can  be  offset  is  for  production  to  increase. 
It  says: 

“Normally  the  world  has  a carry-over  of  sugar 
from  one  crop  year  to  the  next.  Before  the  war 
stocks  of  sugar  carried  over  in  Europe  from  one 
season  to  the  next  frequently  amounted  to  as  much 
as  2,000,000  tons.  This  year  there  was  only  a 
limited  supply  available  in  Europe. 

“Based  on  consumption  requirements,  the  deficit 
this  year  in  the  European  beet-sugar  industry  is  no 
less  than  2,000,000  metric  tons.  Requirements  of 
Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  amount  to  5,900,000 
tons.  This  indicates  that  Europe  will  have  to 
import  a little  over  2,000,000  tons.  The  only  avail- 
able sources  from  which  to  make  up  the  European 
deficit  are  Cuba,  Mauritius,  the  French  Colonies, 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  Demarara. 

“The  present  Cuban  crop  is  variously  estimated 
between  3,000,000  and  3,500,000  tons.  The  latter 
estimate  is  still  about  500,000  tons  less  than  the 
actual  Cuban  production  last  year.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  survey  of  the 
sugar  situation  in  this  country  shows  that  all 
the  sugar  Cuba  can  produce  will  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

“Official  estimates  of  American  sugar  consump- 
tion for  the  last  fiscal  year  give  a total  of  4,709,352 
tons.  Invisible  supplies  are  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  be  400,000  tons  below 
normal.  Allowing  for  domestic  sugar  production 
and  that  of  American  insular  possessions,  this  esti- 
mate shows  that  the  United  States  will  require 
close  to  3,000,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  or  other 
foreign  sources.  Only  a small  proportion  of  the 


beet  crops  in  this  country  has  been  planted,  while 
practically  none  as  yet  have  been  put  into  the 
ground  in  Europe. 

“The  world’s  supply  of  sugar  for  1922  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  16,500,000  tons.  World 
requirements  are  estimated  by  some  authorities  at 
20,000,000  tons.  On  account  of  present  low  prices 
and  improved  economic  conditions  it  is  expected 
that  many  countries  will  consume  more  this  year 
than  formerly. 

.“Instead  of  a world  surplus  of  sugar,  it  is  evi- 
dent not  only  that  actual  world  requirements  are 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  sugar  the  world  has 
available,  but  also  that  the  present  production  must 
be  increased  to  keep  pace  with  consumption.” 

PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  ACTIVITY 

It  is  reported  that  all  sugar  centrals  and  native 
mills  in  the  sugar  districts  of  the  Philippines  are 
grinding  at  full  capacity,  some  runing  day  and 
night.  Greater  production  of  centrifugal  and  less 
of  muscovado  are  predicted  for  the  season  on  ac- 
count of  the  working  of  more  modern  mills.  The 
production  of  centrifugal  is  estimated  at  215,000 
long  tons  and  of  muscovado  at  70,000  long  tons. 
Philippine  centrifugal  sugar  goes  principally  to 
the  American  market ; while  muscovado  is  ex- 
ported chiefly  to  China  and  Japan. 

It  is  believed  that,  if  centrals  have  the  cane  to 
continue  running  at  full  capacity  throughout  the 
milling  season,  fair  profits  will  be  made  this  year 
at  the  current  price  of  3J4  cents  a pound.  New 
York  offers  of  4 cents  a pound  c.  i.  f.  for  April 
shipments  were  strengthening  the  market,  it  was 
reported  from  Manila  on  Mar.  18.  Field  wages 
in  the  sugar  industry  have  dropped  from  over  50 
cents  a day  in  1921  to  40  cents,  and  even  30  cents 
a day  in  some  districts,  and  labor  is  abundant. 


SUGAR  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 
Constantinople  consumes  about  1,000  tons  of 
sugar  a month.  Imports  during  1920  amounted  to 
23,000  tons  from  Java,  10,420  from  United  States, 
10,600  from  Czechoslovakia,  4,150  from  Nether- 
lands, and  2,830  from  Belgium;  total,  51,000  tons. 


CALUMET  COMPANY  CITED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Mar.  17,  1922. — The  Federal 

Trade  Commission  has  issued  a formal  complaint 
against  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  charg- 
ing false  and  misleading  advertising  and  dispar- 
agement of  competitors’  goods.  The  respondent 
has  30  days  to  answer,  after  which  the  case  will 
be  tried  on  its  merits.  The  complaint  alleges  that 
the  Calumet  company,  as  manufacturer  of  baking 
powders  that  sell  in  competition  with  manufac- 
turers of  “self-rising  flour,”  has  adopted  a prac- 
tice of  anonymous  publication  of  disparaging  and 
derogatory  statements  concerning  self-rising  flour. 
— Lamm. 
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ORDER  TO-DAY 


WE  SHIP  TOMORROW 


MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  AY.  Ontario  Street 


CHICAGO 


fliller  fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Coffee , Tea  and  Dry  Products 

Moisture  Proof  Parchment  Lined 


The  A.  Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Quality  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 
2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH: 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

: 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 

uni inn iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  lint tin 111111,! 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  IN  THE  TRADE 


Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  and  Other  Large  Distribu- 
ters Tell  of  Their  Experiences  with 
Delivery  Service 

REPORTS  have  been  made  by  a number  of 
large  users  of  motor  trucks  in  the  coffee-roast- 
ing and  wholesale-grocery  trades,  which  show 
varied  experiences.  Following  are  some  of  the 
particulars : 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co. 

The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  with  five  large 
coffee  roasting  plants  at  Brooklyn,  Jacksonville, 
Nashville,  Richmond,  and  Houston,  employs  a total 
of  18  White,  Federal,  and  Dodge  motor  trucks  of 
i^-ton  to  3-ton  capacity,  of  which  two  light  Dodge 
trucks  are  used  at  the  parent  institution  at  Nash- 
ville. That  mill  is  on  a joint  railroad  terminal 
track,  which  takes  care  of  depot  and  jobbing- ware- 
house haulage. 


These  trucks  have  been  in  use  for  six  months  to 
three  years.  They  generally  make  two  round  trips, 
average  10  stops,  and  handle  about  3,000  pounds 
of  coffee  a day  each.  They  run  five  to  15  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline  and  50  to  90  miles  for  cyl- 
inder oil ; average  speed,  12  miles  an  hour.  Ex- 
clusive of  drivers’  pay,  the  machines  cost  $3  a 
day  each  to  operate,  including  oil,  tires,  and  re- 
pairs. 

Dilworth  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  Dilworth  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  employs  three 
motor  trucks,  of  1^2,  2,  and  5 tons’  capacity,  Pack- 
ard, Autocar,  and  White,  which  it  has  used  for 
four  years,  two  years,  and  nine  months.  These 
are  loaded  by  hand  at  warehouse  and  make  50  tc 
70  miles  a day  on  the  one  or  two  round  trips 
They  are  in  service  for  8 hours  a day,  including 
1 to  lp2  hours’  loading  time. 

The  trucks  are  generally  loaded  to  capacity, 


Part  of  the  Bohack  Fleet  at  Pittsburgh 


A New  York  delivery  truck 


A chain  store  truck  at  work  One  of  six  used  by  Hills  Bros. 

Some  Firms  in  the  Trade  That  Are  Using  Autocars  in  Delivery  Work 
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O . . » • f ALL  FIBER  CANS 

Kltcnie  s tin  top  and  bottom  cans 

TLe  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  RITCHIE’S  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 

and  all  dry  Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 

W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 

414  SO.  GREEN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“The  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill” 


K-V-P  Pure  Waxed  Papers  and 
Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 

Solve  the 
Food-Wrapping 
Problems  of 
the  Producer 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Known  the  world  over,  as  a high  class,  dependable 
Mill  to-  tie  to. 

/ 


Here's 

One 

Thing 

Certain! 


You  can  expect  hi^h- 
'grade  work  in  the  cartons 
we  make  for  you. 

In  our  designs  especially 
we  succeed  m diving  a cer- 
tain value  additional  to  that 
of  material.  The  attract- 
iveness of  the  design  is 
a prime  essential  m the 
sale  of  your  products. 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

2 211- 15 CHESTNUT  ST. 

ST.  LOUIS 
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Ihe  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co/s  Fleet  of  Trucks  at  the  Brooklyn  Plant 


average  12  miles  an  hour  on  the  15  to  70  miles 
per  round  trip,  and  make  seven  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  for  the  smallest  truck,  eight  for  the 
2-ton,  and  four  for  the  5-ton.  The  total  daily 
operating  cost  is  $25.  The  autos  are  inspected 
monthly  by  the  truck  companies. 


Many  Users  of  Autocars 

The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  reports  many 
users  of  its  trucks  in  the  trades.  Among  them  is 
the  International  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  importer 
and  roaster,  which  placed  its  first  order  in  April, 
1919,  and  now  has  three  small  and  one  large  trucks. 

The  H.  C.  Bohadt  Co.,  Brooklyn  wholesale  gro- 
cer, began  using  these  cars  in  1919,  and  now  has 
10  running  among  its  chain  stores. 

Other  users  are  the  following : 

Donahoe’s,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  one  for  delivering 
to  50  chain  stores ; used  for  a year. 

Hills  Bros.,  San  Francisco.  Starting  with  one 
three  years  ago,  they  now  employ  six  for  hauling 
and  delivering  coffee. 

Silas  Peirce  & 'Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Boston 

H.  F.  Behrhorst  & Sons,  wholesale  grocers 
Pittsburgh. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York,  importers,  roast- 
ers, packers,  and  distributers  of  Astor  coffee. 

Julian  & Goldstein,  importers  and  wholesale 
gfocers,  Brooklyn. 

Scudders-Gale  Grocer  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


CHATN-STORE  COFFEE  PUBLICITY 


Primer  Information  on  Cultivation  and  Roasting 
Used  in  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Campaign 
by  American  Stores  Co. 


Staff  Correspondence 

Philadelphia,  Mar.  21,  1922 
T'HE  American  Stores  Co.  is  running  an  in- 
formation campaign  to  stimulate  sales  of  its 
Asco  coffee.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a series  of  news- 
paper ads,  appearing  every  Friday.  Following 
are  some  of  the  advertisements : 

“Asco  coffee  comes  to  us  in  a ‘£reen’  state. 
Modern  machinery  removes  any  dust  or  other 
foreign  matter  that  may  be  present,  then  it  is 


carefully  blended  according  to  our  own  secret 
process  and  roasted  in  our  big  modern  roasteries/' 
There  is  a shrinkage  of  16%  in  the  roasting 
process;  that  is,  from  every  100  points  of  green 
coffee  we  get  only  84  pounds  of  roasted  coffee 
The  roasting  cylinders  hold  about  300  pounds,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  get  the  roast  to  an  unvary- 
ing point.  It  takes  about  30  minutes  to  roast  each 
batch.” 

“The  coffee  tree  does  not  begin  to  produce  unti’ 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  average  yield  of  a 
tree  is  only  two  or  three  pounds  a year.  They 
bear  fruit  for  about  30  years,  and  after  that  con- 
tinue to  grow,  but  yield  little  fruit.  So  new 
trees  have  to  be  set  out  to  replace  them.  Without 
attention  the  trees  would  grow  to  considerable 
height;  but  they  are  pruned  down  to  about  eight 
feet,  which  causes  them  to  spread.” 

“The  average  trunk  of  the  full-bearing  coffee 
tree  is  about  the  size  of  a man’s  wrist.  The  coffee 
berries  when  ripe  are  red  in  color,  very  much  like 
large  cranberries.  Five  different  coverings  of  pulpy 
and  parchment-like  substances  have  to  be  removed 
by  machinery  before  the  real  berry  of  commerce  is 
reached.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  berries  are  cut.” 

The  seasons  in  coffee-producing  countries  are 
usually  opposite  to  ours.  Brazil,  for  instance,  be- 
gins to  gather  her  coffee  crop  in  April  or  Mav 
and  continues  till  September.” 

“Coffee  differs  in  character  and  flavor,  due  to 
difference  in  soil,  climate,  or  temperature,  and  even 
Avhere  these  factors  are  the  same  you  will  find 
varying  qualities  in  the  coffee  according  to  the  care 
with  which  the  trees  are  cultivated.” 

65  Years  a Wholesale  Grocer 

Henry  G.  Deshong  recently  completed  65  years 
m the  wholesale-grocery  business  with  Lippincotl 
& Co  of  20  North  Delaware  Ave.  Even  though 
he  is  81  years  old.  Mr.  De?hong  seldom  misses  a 
day  from  business. — B.  J.  M. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  FOR  THE  ARCTIC 

Capt  Amundsen,  who  is  outfitting  his  steamer 
Maud  at  Seattle  for  his  seven-year  drift  through 
the  Arctic,  has  laid  out  a total  of  100  tons  of  food 
for  the  expedition.  This  will  include  1.000  pounds 
of  coffee,  400  of  tea,  and  a large  quantity  of 
chocolate. 


are  Economically  Right  for 
Coffee,  Tea,  Spices  and 
All  Dry  Products 


'T'HE  savings  effected  by  Fibre  Cans  average  15%  to  25%.  The 
**■  Fibre  Can  as  a container  costs  less  than  the  metal  can.  It  labels 


more  economically,  and  it  weighs  less  by  one-half,  affording  a further 
economy  in  shipping.  It  provides  you  a wide  margin  with  which  to 
increase  profits,  to  give  excess  quality,  or  to  devote  to  selling  effort. 


(OVER) 


IF  your  product  is  not  going  out  in 
Fibre  Cans,  you  are  ignoring  a sub- 
stantial saving — which  is  only 
another  name  for  a substantial  profit. 


Look  over  your  cost  figures  for  any 
given  period  and  ascertain  the  amount 
paid  out  for  cans, 
labeling,  and  trans- 
portation. Would 
not  25%  — even 
15%  — of  that 


Send  for  Copy  of  Booklet 
“ The  Economy  and  Desirability 
of  Fibre  Cans” 


And  this  profit  may  be  realized  sim- 
ply by  adopting  the  Fibre  Can — a 
quality  can  unsurpassed  for  coffee,  tea, 
spices,  and  all  dry  products. 


Fibre  Cans  are  made  in  any  style,  any 
size  demanded  by  your  goods,  and  their 
make-up  affords  any  degree  of  protec- 
tion required. 


amount  be  worth  while? 
How  much  of  a price  ad- 
vance would  be  necessary 
to  obtain  that  added 
margin? 


Yet  that  saving  is  easily  within 
your  reach.  It  is  a margin  appli- 
cable to  profit,  to  lower  sale  price,  to 
improved  quality,  or  wider  sales  effort. 


Fibre  Can  Publicity  Association 

1227  Fullerton  Avenue  ::  Chicago,  Illinois 


CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  Paper  Tube  and  Can  Co. 
Fibre  Can  Corporation 
Millet  Fibre  Products  Company 
tV.  C.  Ritchie  and  Company 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
The  Davenport  Paper  Box  Company 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
Moisture  Proof  Fibre  Can  Company 
Peninsular  Paper  Can  Company 
KEOKUK.  IOWA 
Iowa  Can  Company 
NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
Seeley  Tube  and  Box  Company 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Empire  Paper  Products  Company 
Union  Paper  Company 
PHILLIPSBURG.  N.  J. 

The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Nat.onal  Paper  Products  Company 
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MeetThemThroudhThe/e  Paie/ 


One  of  the  services  which  The  Tea  *&  Coffee  Trade  Journal  offers  its  readers  is 
that  of  its  Help  Wanted  division  of  the  Classified  Advertising  section. 

An  advertisement  carefully  describing  the  requirements  of  the  position  to  be  filled; 
and  outlining  the  opportunity  it  offers  will  bring  to  the  employer  applications  from 
well-qualified  men. 

The  employer  can  get  better  men  for  he  weeds  out  the  applications,  retaining  only 
those  letters  impressing  him  most  favorably.  From  his  interviews  with  the  writers 
he  can  determine  the  man  he  wants. 

Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  an  employer  can  build  a more  efficient  organization 
where  he  can  take  his  pick  of  experienced  men? 

Help  Wanted  advertisements  are  moderate  in  cost.  The  rate  for  25  words  or  less 
is  only  $3.00,  additional  words,  4c  each. 

If  you  have  never  used  the  Classified  Advertising  section  of  our  paper  you  have 
been  overlooking  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a useful  service. 

Turn  to  this  section  in  this  issue.  Isn’t  there  some  avenue  of  service  open  to  you 
through  its  different  divisions,  right  now — ? 


Turn  to  the 
Classified  ads 
on  page  564 


his  issue 

r*,.  ,'  r..  Ti.  j fjini  t«V»*  loT7».7 

FOR  SALE  ' 

THl  «DA.  CO  . OW. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


TTTSrr 


■wfgss&ifcKB 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States, 
exports,  during  January,  1922,  and  the  seven  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended 
January,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

and 

with 

IMPORTS 

Coffee 

r- January ^ 

Seven  months  ending  January 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Total  pounds  

119,353,144 

716,953,712 

717,404,587 

Central  America  

4,822,442 

5,745,752 

58,494,597 

27,688.067 

Mexico  

870,642 

4,060,576 

6,806,513 

13,478,010 

West  Indies  

764,186 

749,382 

7,953,821 

4,461,929 

Brazil  

86,613,371 

80,102,443 

481,781,867 

457,029,118 

Colombia  

14,085,957 

20,871,811 

118,228,216 

161,745,914 

Venezuela  

1,902,136 

5,138,443 

23,164,748 

34,210,018 

Aden  

360,811 

74,502 

899,133 

789,120 

Dutch  East  Indies  . . . . 

892,555 

1,973,918 

13,853,596 

8,865,702 

Other  countries  

643,657 

636,317 

5,771.221 

9,136.659 

Tea 

Total  pounds  

3,246,726 

6,965,984 

49,910,796 

57,920,767 

United  Kingdom  

418,683 

718,171 

5,770,185 

6,240,313 

Canada  

49,337 

42,045 

1,161,342 

416,581 

China  

678,988 

861,833 

5,473,865 

11,205,242 

British  East  Indies  . . 

972,587 

1,451,471 

9,911,693 

13,447,147 

Dutch  East  Indies  . . . . 

219,383 

546,032 

2,919,050 

3,169,091 

Japan  

827,727 

2,900,126 

23,225,185 

21,682,876 

Other  countries  

80,021 

446,306 

1,449,476 

1,759,517 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds  

25,500,886 

16,394,204 

148,158,910 

116,746,003 

Portugal 

60,480 

266,542 

287,466 

United  Kingdom  

602,331 

2,103,137 

8,786,798 

8,597,018 

British  West  Indies  . . 

1,096,704 

2,460,591 

14,273,678 

17,980,009 

Cuba 

329,215 

4,899,906 

Dominican  Republic  . . . 

603,292 

1,924,700 

19,356,643 

33,792.809 

Haiti  

52,104 

260,643 

427,465 

1,809,271 

Brazil  

10,647,228 

1,388,393 

43,151,198 

4,184,537 

Ecuador  

7,212,623 

3,479,640 

35,286,605 

17,092,773 

Venezuela  

489,579 

1,196,026 

6,136,616 

7.700,979 

British  West  Africa  . . . 

3,774,030 

2,231,782 

10,874,782 

10,993,941 

Other  countries  . 

962.515 

1,020,077 

9,59S,583 

9,407,294 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate, 

Prepared 

or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  pounds  

93,112 

216,165 

680,401 

1,230,624 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds  — 

43,044 

79,361 

655,109 

689,729 

Spices 

Total  pounds  



2,631.464 

10,442,185 

24.984,395 

44,318,447 

Capsicum — 

Unground  

266.887 

251,006 

1,770,225 

950,984 

Ground  

108.354 

566,705 

977,155 

1.786.576 

Cassia,  unground  

74.534 

577,132 

1,804,325 

4,501.624 

Cloves,  unground  

175,636 

744,899 

2,750,442 

2,960,223 

Ginger  root,  unground  . 

355.331 

284,759 

2,304,377 

2,221.503 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared  . . . . 

6,842 

110,104 

611,301 

981.576 

Nutmeg,  unground  . . . . 

228,061 

116,885 

2,441,309 

1,816,732 

Pepper,  black  or  white, 

unground 

7,292,773 

6,118.637 

24.312,227 

All  other  spices  

337,516 

497.922 

6,206,624 

4,787,002 

Peanut9 

Not  shelled,  pounds  . . . 

354,951 

783,853 

1,718,390 

1,309.937 

Shelled,  pounds  

1,230,145 

1,062,154 

8,720,175 

1,564.271 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

Green  or  raw.  pounds  . 

2.113.616 

4,713,106 

13,420,165 

19,832.079 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds...... 

113.924 

101,342 

682, 12S 

627.436 

( Continued  on  page  548' 
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Banking  Value  of  Mental  Capital 

Influence  of  Business  Reading 

CURRENT  authorities  on  business  and  economics  emphasize  strongly  the  importance  of 
Management  in  the  successful  conduct  of  business.  The  banker  who  lends  money  to 
an  individual  or  a company,  generally  is  willing  to  forego  something  of  security  in  fixed 
capital  if  he  can  count  upon  a greater  degree  of  skillful  management. 

Mental  capital — the  ability  and  disposition  to  discharge 
an  obligation — frequently  is  the  best  kind  of  collateral. 

As  a reader  of  this  publication,  it  should  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  good 
Business  Papers  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  effective  single  instruments  in  their  respective 
fields,  for  the  development  of  mental  capital. 

Successful  managers  are  invariably  close  readers  of  their  Business  Papers.  The  editorial 
pages  are  richly  laden  with  essential  information,  ideas  and  inspiration,  while  the  advertising 
pages  fulfill  the  function  of  a great  market  place  of  the  industry. 

The  selection  of  a friend  is  no  more  important  than  the  selection  of  your  business 
reading  with  its  wonderful  influence  for  good  or  bad.  Ask  our  advice  if  you  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  best  paper  for  YOU. 


Advertising  and  Selling 
American  Architect  & 
Architectural  Review 
American  Blacksmith, 

Auto  & Tractor  Shop 
American  Exporter 
American  Funeral 
Director 

American  Hatter 
American  Machinist 
American  Paint  Journal 
American  Paint  & Oil 
Dealer 

American  Printer 
American  School  Board 
Journal 

Architectural  Record 
Automobile  Dealer  and 
Repairer 

Automobile  Journal 
Automotive  Industries 
Bakers  Helper 
Bakers  Weekly 
Boiler  Maker  (The) 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 
Brick  and  Clay  Record 
Buildings  and  Building 
Management 
Building  Supply  News 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

Canadian  Grocer 
Canadian  Machinery  & 
Manufacturing  News 
Canadian  Railway  & 
Marine  World 
Candy  and  Ice  Cream 
Chemical  & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 
Coal  Age 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Each  has  subscribed  to  and  is  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  practice  in  their  editorial  and  advertising 


Coal  Trade  Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 

Daily  Metal  Trade 
Distribution  and 
Warehousing 
Domestic  Engineering 
Dry  Goods  Economist 
Drygoodsman 
Dry  Goods  Reporter 

Electric  Railway  Journal 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Electrical  Record 
Electrical  World 
Embalmers’  Monthly 
Engineering  and 
Contracting 

Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal 

Engineering  News-Record 
Factory 

Farm  Implement  News 
Farm  Machinery— ^Farm 
Power 

Fire  and  Water  Engineering 


Foundry  (The) 

Furniture  Journal 
Furniture  Manufacturer 
and  Artisan 

Garment  Weekly  (The) 
Gas  Age-Record 
Good  Furniture  Magazine 
Grand  Rapids  Furniture 
Record 

Haberdasher  (The) 
Hardware  Age 
Hardwood  & Metal 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
Magazine 

Hide  and  Leather 
Hospital  Management 
Hotel  Monthly 
Hotel  Review 

Illustrated  Milliner 
Implement  and  Tractor 
Age 

Implement  & Tractor 
Trade  Journal 
Industrial  Arts  Magazine 
Inland  Printer 
Iron  Age 


Iron  Trade  Journal 
Lumber 

Lumber  Trade  Journal 
Lumber  World  Review 

Manufacturers’  Record 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 
Marine  Engineering  & 
Shipping  Age 
Marine  Review 
Millinery  Trade  Review 
Mill  Supplies 
Mining  and  Scientific 
Press 

Modern  Hospital  (The) 
Motor  Age 
Motorcycle  and 

Bicycle  Illustrated 
Motor  Truck 
Motor  World 

National  Builder 
National  Cleaner  & Dyer 
National  Laundry  Journal 
National  Petroleum  News 
Nautical  Gazette 
Northwest  Commercial 
Bulletin 


Northwestern  Druggist 
Oil  News 

Oil  Trade  Journal 
Power 

Power  Boating 
Power  Farming  Dealer 
Power  Plant  Engineering 
Price  Current-Grain 
Reporter 
Printers’  Ink 
Purchasing  Agent 

Railway  Age 
Railway  Electrical 
Engineer 

Railway  Maintenance 
Engineer 

Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer 

Railway  Signal  Engineer 
Retail  Lumberman 
Rock  Products 
Rubber  Age 

Sanitary  & Heating 
Engineering 
Shoe  Findings 
Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter 
Shoe  Retailer 
Southern  Engineer 
Southern  Hardware  & 
Implement  Journal 
Sporting  Goods  Dealer 
Starchroom  Laundry 
Journal 

TEA  AND  COFFEE 
TRADE  JOURNAL 

Textile  World 
Welding  Engineer 
Wood-Worker  (The) 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


JESSE  H.  NEAL,  Executive  Secretary 
220  WEST  42nd  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from  page  546 ) 


EXPORTS — ( Continued ) 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

t — January ^ Seven  months  ending  January 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Total  value  $425,023  $1,562,822  *$308,307 

♦July  1 to  Dec.  31,  1921.  * 


Total  value  

Spices 

$10,010 

$235,338 

$93,748 

Total  value  

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$856,367 

$437,263 

Total  pounds  

Peanuts 

1,052,518 

6,059,071 

7,380,817 

FEBRUARY  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

Staff  Correspondence 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  16,  1922 —The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  February  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  3,822,768 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  44,202  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details : 


Formosa  oolong 

Pounds 

Passed 

516,708 

Rejected 

Congou  

12,352 

India  

906,572 

Ceylon  

425 

Blended  Cevlon  and  Tndia 

300 

Java  

501,179 

Ceylon  green 

65,070 

Pingsuey  green  

42,275* 

Country  green 

151,085 

Tapan  

543,464 

Japan  dust  

5,250 

Scented  Canton  

22,940 

Canton  oolong 

1,502 

Jasmine  tea 

33 

Total 

3,822,768 

44,202 

By  Districts — 

Boston  

627,914 

Chicago  

112,482 

Puget  Sound 

126,071 

270 

St.  Paul 

300 

San  Francisco 

308,967 

New  York  

2,647,034 

43,932* 

Total  

3,822,768 

44,202 

*42,275  pounds  rejected  for  impurities;  all  the  rest  for 
quality. 


COFFEE  AND  CACAO  INTO  SPAIN 
The  coffee  imports  of  Spain  amounted  to  19,- 
225  metric  tons  in  1919  and  22,007  in  1920.  Im- 
ports of  cacao  were  7,973  metric  tons  in  1919  and 
8,536  in  1920. 


THE  TRADE  WITH  TRINIDAD 
Total  exports  of  cacao  from  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I., 
during  1920  were  62,708,672  pounds  and  60,743,283 
in  1919.  The  1920  figure  was  exceeded  only  twice, 
in  1917  and  1914.  Cacao  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1920  were  valued  at  $5,284,370,  against 
$6,950,756  in  1919. 

Spices  imported  from  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  $19,453  in  1919  and  $28,- 


924  in  1920,  and  of  tea  $36,796  in  1919  and  $61,646 
in  1920. 

The  island  exported  $8,392  worth  of  coffee  to 
United  States  in  1919  and  $26,610  in  1920. 


EXPORTS  FROM  STRAITS 
Exports  from  Straits  Settlements  to  the  United 
States  in  1919  and  1920  included  the  following,  the 
figures  in  pounds : 


Coffee  

1919 

1920 

410,697 

2,278,958 

26,236 

17,920 

13,440 

254,779 

43,207 

Pepper  

Cloves  

Mace  

1,116,588 

8,960 

Nutmegs  

Patchouli  leaves  . . . . 
Spices  

58,240 

Exports 

to  Philippines 

Cacao  

Coffee  

3,977,709 

578,338 

1,016,653 

Rice  

Sugar  

197,187 

DOMINICAN  COFFE  EXPORTS 
Coffee  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  United  States  in  1920  fell  to  240,000  kilos  from 
938,000  the  year  before,  the  lowest  in  10  years, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought.  Total  exports 
were  618,000  kilos  in  1920  and  2,200,000  in  1919. 
The  vice  consul  at  Santo  Domingo  reports  the 
details  as  follows : 


1913 

1919 

1920 

Destination 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

United  States 

229,727 

937,555 

240,330 

Cuba  

11,625 

211,747 

60,133 

United  Kingdom 

300 

55,386 

24,646 

France  

Germany  

566,279 

148,709 

88,585 

939,850 

206,008 

31,400 

23,380 

Italy  

Spain  

50 

10,910 

11,576 

Netherlands  

31,851 

AU  other  countries 

3,697 

42,372 

Total 

1,048,922 

2,209,446 

617,648 

IMPORTS  INTO  BAHAMAS 
The  Bahama  Islands  made  the  following  im- 
ports for  three  typical  years,  the  figures  in  pounds : 


1913  1919  1920 

Coffee  115,519  80,327  122,639 

Rice  2,075,074  760,300  542,300 

Sugar  1.986,000  4,393,000  604,200 

Tea  15,030  11,230  11,230 
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AL-Fl-BR  sift  proof  drums  are  the  ideal  con- 
tainers for  shipments  of  bulk  coffee,  spices,  cocoa, 
baking  powder,  etc. 

They  are  solidly  made,  exceeding  the  railroad 
strength  requirements.  They  are  specially  constructed 
to  resist  rough  handling.  They  possess  features  which 
make  them  the  best  shipping  package  on  the  market, 
for  the  purposes  designed. 

Your  trade  will  appreciate  these  exceptional  containers.  You  will  find  that  they 
will  build  trade.  Furnished  in  several  sizes.  The  price  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Ask 
for  descriptive  circular. 


Fibre 

Shipping  Drums 

Sift  Proof — Strong 
Economical — Attractive 


FIBRE  DRUM  CO. 

MANAYUNK  PHILADELPHIA 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

India 

& Ceylon- 

— Line  Prices 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Indian — 
Pekoe 

souc’g.20 

@22 

Darjeeling — 

Pekoe  35 

@45 

As  of  April  11,  1922 

Pekoe 

22 

@24 

Orange  pekoe. 45 

@70 

Prices  to  Wholesalers 

Orange  pekoe. 26 

@40 

Flowry  or’ge.75 

@$1 

— 

Ceylon — 

Java — 

GREEN  COFFEE 

Pecoe 
Pekoe  . 

souc’g.28 

@30 

@40 

Pekoe  souc’g.19 
Pekoe  22 

@20 

@25 

(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Orange 

pekoe.32 

@45 

Orange  pekoe.26 

@30 

Brasil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


Santos 

7 

13)4 

13)4 

6 

' 14)4 

14)4 

14)4 

4 

14)4 

147,4 

3 

14)4 

15 

* * 

' 9. 

15 

15)4 

Rio 

7 

11 

6 

11)4 

5 

4 

11)4 

No  Rio  Cup 

3 

Selections 

0 

12)4 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Gr. 

(250  Ba; 

Maracaibo — ■, 

Truxillos  ....13  @ 

Bocono  13)4  @14 

Tovar  .......  13)4  @ 14 

Merida  13)4  @14)4 

do  washed . 14)4  @ 16)4 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary  . ...13)4@ 

Fair  to  good.l3)4@14 
Prime  to  cho.15  @16 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  13  @13)4 

do  washed.  14  @17 

Porto  Cabello . 12)4  @ 13 
do  washed.  14  @16 

Colombian — 

Ocana  13  @14 

JBucaramanga.13  )4  @ 16 

tTolima  15  )4@16)4 

jBogota 12  @17 

tMedellin  ...13)4  @18 
tManizales  ..13)4  @17)4 
Mexican — 

Cordoba  13  @13  )4 

do  washed.  14  @16)4 

Coatepec  14  @14)4 

do  washed.  14)4  @17)4 
•Oaxaca  ....14  @14)4 

•do  washed.  14)4  @ 16)4 
Costa  Rica — 

Common  ....12  @13 

Fair  to  good.  15 >4 @16 )4 
Prime  to  cho.l7j-4@18 

•Nominal  because  of  sma 
JCommon  to  fancy. 


es — Line  or  Grade  Prices 
or  Over) 

San  Salvador.  13 )4  @ 14 
do  washed.  14)4  @16)4 
Nicaragua  ...13)4  @13)4 
do  washed.  14  @16 


Guatemala  & Coban — 


Common  . . . 

.12 

@13 

Fair  to  good.  15 

@16 

Prime  to  cho 

.16)4  @17 

Unwashed  . . . 

. 13)4  @13)4 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  . . , 

. 13)4  @ 14 

Washed  

.14 

@17 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  ... 

@ 

Washed  . . . . 

!l4 

@16)4 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  . . . , 

.12  )4@ 

G’d  ordinary . 

.13 

@ 

Washed  

.14 

@15)4 

East  India — 

Padang  Int . . . 

.24 

@28 

Fancies  

.28 

@32 

Abyssinian  . 

@ 

Macassar 

^23 

@26 

Java  

.23 

@26 

Mocha — small.  24 

@ 

Liberian — 

•Straits  9)4@11 

•Surinam  ...10  @12 

Pamanokin  ..12)4  @14)4 


arrivals. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 


Fair  

@— 

Good  

. .21 

@22 

Superior  . . 

. .24 

@27 

Fine  

..28 

@32 

Finest  

. .32 

@37 

Choice  

. .38 

@43 

Choicest  . . 

..53 

@65 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . . 

. .42 

@43 

Firsts  

. .30 

@32 

Seconds  . . . , 

. .24 

@26 

Thirds  

@21 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

@28 

Seconds  . . . , 

. .22 

@23 

Thirds  )4  • • • 

.12 

@14 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  

.50 

@53 

Firsts  

.38 

@42 

Seconds  . . . . 

. .35 

@37 

Imperial — 


Firsts  

.30 

@35 

Seconds 

.25 

@26 

Thirds  

.20 

@24 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  

.45 

@55 

Firsts  

.37 

@40 

Seconds  

.20 

@35 

Thirds  

.18 

@19 

Hyson — - 

Seconds  

.13 

@14 

Japan — 

Basket  fired. . 

.32 

@50 

Pan  fired.. . . 

.28 

@50 

Congou — 

Common 

.15 

@ 

Good  

.16 

@ 

Superior  . . . 

.19 

@28 

Fine  to  finest. 

.20 

@30 

Choice  to 

choicest  . . 

.36 

@45 

SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore  . . . 10)4  @ 10)4 
Acheen  A. . . . @ 

Acheen  B. . . . @ 

Acheen  C.  . . . @ 

Lampong  ....  8)4  @ 8)4 
Heavy — 

Aleppy 9)4  @10)4 

Tellicherry  ..10  @10)4 

White  Peppers — 

Singapore  . . .13)4  @13^4 
Penang  ......  @ 

Muntok  15)4  @16 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ....35  @36 

Japan,  Chilj.40  @42 

Paprika  17  @21 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....31  @32 

•Amboyna  . . @ 

Penang  — @ — 


*No  quotations  are  being 


Pimento  4)4@  5 

Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls.. 23  @26 

China,  rolls.  .8  @ 8)4 

do,  sell,  bk.  5 @5)4 

Kwangsi  ....  9)4  @10 
Batavia,  ext.  .11  @11)4 

do  short  stk.10  @10)4 
Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  ....  15  @22 

Ginger — 

Japan  11  @11)4 

Cochin — ABC.  10)4  @10)4 

do  D @ 

Lemon  10)4  @10)$ 

African  10)4  @11 

Jamaica  35  @39 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s. . .27  @ 28 

105s  to  110s.  .21)4  @22 
Mace  31  @48 

made.  tOld  crops. 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


Accra  F.  F.  . . . 9 @ 9)4 

St.  Thome  11  @12 

Bahia  9)4  @10)4 

Caracas  10)4  @H 

Costa  Rica  ....10  @10)4 

Guayaquils — 

Arriba  10)4  @11)4 

Machala  ....  10)4  @ 10)4 

Caraquez  10)4 @10)4 

Cuban  8 @10 


Dominica  

@ 

Grenada  

.11 

@12 

Haiti  

. 7 

@ 7)4 

Jamaica  

. 8 

@ 8)4 

Maracaibo  

@25 

Porto  Cabello. 

.12 

@16 

Para  

@ 

Sanchez  

. 8)4@  8)4 

Surinam  

10)4@10)4 

Trinidad  Est.  . 

• 10J4@11 

Prices  to  Retailers 


COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 


Kind  of  Coffee 

Santos  

Santos  peaberry  

Rio  

Maracaibo  

Caracas  

Bucaramanga  

Bogota  

Mexican  

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

•Jamaica  

Padang  

Mocha.  

•Abysinnia  

Tava  

Porto  Rico  


Green  Roasted 


From 

To 

From 

To 

16 

17)4 

20 

21)4 

18 

20)4 

22)4 

25)4 

13 

14)4 

16)4 

18)4 

17)4 

21 

20)4 

23 

22 

25)4 

25)4 

28)4 

21 

23 

25)4 

28)4 

21 

25 

25)4 

30)4 

21 

25 

25)4 

30)4 

21 

25 

25)4 

30)4 

21)4 

24 

26)4 

29)4 

27 

ii 

33)4 

38)4 

29 

35 

35)4 

42)4 

27 

35 

33)4 

38)4 

21)4 

25 

26)4 

30)4 

*No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 


(Single  Package  Lots) 


F®rmosa  

Foochow  

Congou  • • 

Japan  P.  F 

“ B.  F.  

India  

Ceylon  • 

Gunpowder  

Young  Hyson  


From 

18 


19 

25 

28 

22 

22 

19 

20 


To 

1.50 


90 

95 

50 

50 

36 
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“Good  Morning— I’ve  Come 

To  Increase  Your  Sales” 


U/^AN  I do  it?  Sure  I can. 

I . I have  never  failed  yet 
when  given  a fair  chance. 

“Wherever  I am  invited  in  and 
put  to  work,  the  sales  increase  is 
felt  immediately.  You  don’t  have 
to  wait.  Results  follow  at  my 
heels. 

“I  am  the  Saxon  Sales  Promo- 
tion 'Plan — a tried  and  proven 
business  builder  for  the  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Spice  business  and 
hundreds  of  other  lines. 

“I  succeed  where  others  fail  be- 
cause I appeal  to  human  nature — 


I know  how  to  get  folks  to  buy 
your  goods,  stick  to  them  and  get 
their  friends  interested  also.  I 
make  new  customers,  convert  the 
haphazard  buyer  into  a steady 
customer  and  increase  sales  to  the 
regular  customer. 

“The  only  man  whose  sales  I 
cannot  increase  is  the  one  who 
lets  skepticism  stand  in  the  way 
of  asking  for  details. 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  I have 
boosted  sales  for  others.  Send 
the  coupon  today  for  full  informa- 
tion.” 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  SEBRING,  O. 


The  Saxon  China  Co.,  Sebring,  O. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  tell  me  how  your  plan  can  increase  my  business. 

Firm  

Address  I 

Individual  I 


Coxsult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

CA  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 


CASH  PLAN  FOR  WAGON  MEN 


How  to  Handle  Credit  Customers  to  Avoid  Lo9§ 
and  Method  of  Working  Out  “Cash  Accom- 
modation” to  Increase  Sales* 


By  G.  B.  Schorn 

Jamaica,  New  York 

T HE  first  matter  to  decide  on  is  credit.  Have 
your  bookkeeper  look  over  your  entire  list 
of  customers  and  place  on  each  desirable  account 
an  O.  K.  mark  of  some  description,  also  the  limit 
as  to  the  amount  of  merchandise  that  should  be 
given  this  particular  account  on  this  cash  sales 
accommodation  plan.  Restrict  your  salesmen  to 
selling  only  to  such  customers  as  have  the  ap- 
proved credit  mark  on  the  cards  and  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  sell  any  new  accounts  on  which  you 
have  no  information  as  to  their  ability  to  pay.  On 
cards  that  are  undesirable  merely  leave  off  your 
approval  mark  and  have  it  understood  that  these 
people  are  not  to  be  approached  on  this  new  propo- 
sition. 

You  are  in  a position  to  note  from  your  record 
of  sales  to  these  people  as  to  their  worthiness  of 
credit,  and,  if  you  follow  out  the  credit  system 
as  outlined,  your  losses  will  be  negligible ; in  fact, 
they  should  not  be  more  than  half  of  1%.  For 
a safe  plan  to  proceed  on,  place  your  limit  of 
credit  at  $10. 

Details  of  the  System 

It  is  advisable  that  a different-colored  sales  slip 
be  placed  in  your  route  book  immediately  on  top 
of  your  regular  tea  and  coffee  slip,  and  it  should 
also  be  unmistakably  br-ought  to  the  attention  of 
both  your  salesmen  and  your  customers  that  this 
proposition  is  entirely  independent  of  the  tea  and 
coffee  business  and  that  the  customer  must  pur- 
chase regularly  her  two  checks  or  more  of  coffee 
and  other  products  on  each  delivery  day,  and  that 
she  also  must  regularly  pay  her  cash  amount  on 
the  cash  sales  plan  just  as  though  these  goods 
were  delivered  and  sold  by  a different  concern. 

On  the  bottom  of  this  accommodation  sales  slip 
there  should  be  printed  a statement,  which  the 
customer  signs,  in  which  she  agrees  to  pay  a 
stipulated  amount  every  two  weeks  in  cash  until 
the  value  of  the  article  is  paid  for  in  full,  and  she 


also  must  subscribe  to  the  statement,  “I  under- 
stand that  this  article  is  independent  of  the  tea  and 
coffee  premium  and  is  not  to  be  traded  out  in 
checks  but  must  be  paid  for  in  cash.”  On  the 
back  of  this  slip  is  a schedule  showing  precisely 
the  amount  of  cash  that  is  to  be  paid  down  and 
the  amount  that  is  expected  to  be  paid  every  two 
weeks.  Of  course,  you  cannot  always  arbitrarily 
insist  on  these  terms,  but  it  is  advisable  that  you 
have  your  salesmen  and  customers  adhere  to  them 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  Sales  Plan 

A good  customer  rarely  trades  out  more  than 
three  or  four  premiums  in  a year.  You  have  in 
your  regular  line  of  premiums  perhaps  35  or  40 
different  items.  The  customer  is  interested  in 
these  items  just  as  much  as  she  is  in  the  premium 
that  she  receives  for  the  tea  and  coffee,  but  her 
purchases  throughout  the  year  do  not  enable  her 
to  trade  out  sufficient  goods  to  get  all  the 
premiums  she  desires  or  could  use. 

Your  line  of  approach  in  presenting  this  propo 
sition  should  be  somewhat  as  follows,  modifying 
it.  of  course,  for  your  own  particular  locality  and 
system  : 

“Mrs.  Jones.  I have  a proposition  by  which  you 
can  get  any  of  these  premiums  that  you  want.” 
(Display  photo  book.)  “Please  look  over  this 
book  and  tell  me  if  you  are  interested  in  any  of 
these  items.  I can  show  you  a plan  by  which  you 
can  have  whatever  you  desire  independent  of 
trading  out  in  checks  by  our  tea  and  coffee  plan.” 

jAfter  the  customer  has  made  her  selection,  the 
salesman  should  state  that  his  firm  has  permitted 
him  to  offer  these  items  to  her  on  the  cash 
accommodation  plan  and  that  she  can  have  them 
at  precisely  the  same  price  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  them  all  cash ; but  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  firm  knows  of  her  desirability  as  a coffee 
customer,  you  will  let  her  have  the  goods  on  the 
accommodation  cash  plan  by  paying  so  much  down 
and  so  much  every  two  weeks  until  the  items  are 
paid  for  in  full;  that  we  only  present  this  propo- 
sition to  our  desirable  customers,  from  whom  we 
are  sure  that  our  money  is  sure;  that  we  take 
absolutely  no  credit  risk  because  of  knowing  the 
character  of  our  customers ; that  it  is  not  an 
instalment  proposition  or  sold  on  the  instal- 
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A Remarkable 
Trade  Getter 


Highly  polished,  silver  finish  Alumi- 
num Teaspoons.  A most  desirable  and 
wanted  premium — COST  LESS  THAN  2c. 
EACH.  The  low  price  plus  the  desirability 
of  this  item,  makes  it  an  excellent  premium. 
Sample  spoon  upon  request.  Ladles, 
tablespoons,  forks  and  basting  spoons  at 
correspondingly  low  prices. 

For  the  coffee  merchant  who  is  look- 
ing for  the  unusual  in  the  way  of  pre- 
miums, we  would  suggest  that  he  write 
for  a copy  of  our  PREMIUM  SUGGES- 
TIONS booklet,  that  contains  many  out- 
of-the-ordinary  items.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

Lipault  Company 

1028  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Mr.  Merchant — 

Investigate! 

Before  you  order,  or  contract  for 
soap  flakes,  just  for  curiosity  sake, 
send  for  our  prices. 

You  will  then  realize  why  so  many 
merchants  are  making  a greater 
profit  — because  we  supply  soap 
flakes  at  astonishingly  low  prices. 

Yes,  we  supply  many  firms  with 
our  products  under  private  brands 
— it  helps  to  build  their  business. 

Just  for  curiosity  sake,  you  send 
for  our  prices. 

Lorimer  Soap  Co. 

217  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Sell  the  Old  Folks 
thru  the  Children 


DOLLS  are  always  a 
most  welcome  gift  to  the 
little  lady.  Once  you  win 
her  heart  you  have  the 
favor  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 

An  Ideal  Unbreakable, 

Walking,  Talking  and 
Sleeping  Doll  is  the  best 
companion  for  the  little 
girl.  The  walking  fea- 
ture intensifies  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  doll 
100%,  as  it  gives  activ- 
ity to  the  child  while 
playing. 

Give  her  a real  lit- 
tle sister  that  is  un- 
breakable, can  walk, 
sleep,  wink  and  blink 
and  say  “Mama”  in  a 
real  human  voice. 

We  have  them  at  prices 
to  fit  any  premium  offer. 

Sizes  13"  to  35".  Send 
for  samples  and  convince 
yourselves. 

Our  dolls  have  accom- 
plished wonders  for 
many  successful  firms. 

They  will  do  the  same  for 
you. 

IDEAL  NOVELTY  & TOY  CO. 

273-287  Van  Sinderen  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Washes  All  Fine  Fabrics 

and  is 

Ideal  for  use  in  Washing  Machines 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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meat  basis,  because  no  credit  risk  is  involved, 
no  separate  collector  is  sent  around  to  call  on  her, 
and  practically  nothing  is  added  to  the  overhead 
charges.  We  do  not  present  this  proposition  to 
anyone  who  is  not  a regular  tea  and  coffee  cus- 
tomer. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  goods  are  actually  sold 
on  a cash  basis,  no  discount  should  be  allowed  to  a 
customer  who  pays  for  the  entire  purchase  in 
cash.  There  are  instances  where  people  will  pay 
in  full  for  the  entire  purchase  at  the  time  of 
delivery. 


THIS  T.  AND  C.  STORE  PAYS 

Harrisburg  Wagon  Man  Tells  How  He  Does  Busi- 
ness of  $1,200  a Month,  Equal  to  Two  Routes, 
and  Helps  His  Men  on  the  Outside 

THERE  is  a wagon-route  man  that  makes  big 
money  in  his  tea  and  coffee  store,  taking  in 
$1,200  a month,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  his 
men  on  route.  It  is  A.  Frankenberg  of  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  who  describes  his  methods  in  The  Te- 
cup,  as  follows : 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  I made  the  Imperial  Tea 
Co.  store  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  pay  a bigger  profit 
than  any  two  routes.  We  handle  no  other  lines 
than  those  which  the  average  tea  man  handles  on 
the  routes.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  conduct  a 
cut-rate  grocery  or  sell  sugar  and  so  forth  at  no 
profit,  merely  to  induce  trade  to  come. 

“We  spend  approximately  $65  a month  on  news- 
paper advertising.  To  this  we  attribute  a lot  of 
our  business  in  the  store,  and  it  helps  a whole  lot 
to  keep  the  wagon-route  customers  sold. 

“It  is  now  about  a year  since  we  had  any  can- 
vassers out  at  all.  When  we  do  send  them  out,  we 
build  new  routes. 

“We  do  a store  business  averaging  $1,200  a 
month,  selling  in  the  store  an  average  of  2,500 
people  a month. 

“While  many  merchants  in  our  line  close  their 
places  of  business  at  noon  on  Saturdays,  we  have 
made  as  high  as  300  sales  after  6 p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
On  this  day  we  open  store  at  6 a.  m.  and  close  at 
10  p.  m. ; other  days  we  are  open  from  8 a.  m.  to 
6 p.  m. 

“As  a side  line  we  sold  last  year  50,000  pounds 
of  peanuts  at  25  cents  a pound.  Ninety  percent  of 
these  were  sold  in  the  store.  The  day  before 
Christmas  we  made  in  the  store  900  sales,-  totaling 
over  $500.  The  store  alone,  during  December, 
disposed  of  4,000  pounds  of  nuts.  This  does  not 
include  the  peanuts  sold  during  that  month.  Now 
we  are  developing  a nice  candy  trade. 

“Being  located  near  a city  market,  we  make 
enough  profit  on  the  sale  of  market  baskets  alone 
to  pay  our  rent.  All  of  this  is  done  without  one 
cent  oLextra  overhead,  as  the  same  help  that  puts 
up  the  orders  attends  to  the  store  trade.  Half  of 
our  customers  are  men. 

“I  need  not  dwell  upon  location.  Most  tea 
stores  are  located  right,  and  with  a little  extra 
effort  they  could  be  made  to  do  the  same  as  ours. 

“In  the  window  we  display  coffee  and  peanuts, 
changing  the  window  every  week  and  making  novel 


displays.  One  week  we  display  peanuts  and  coffee, 
the  next  week  coffee  and  peanuts;  always  driving 
home  the  fact  that  ours  is  a coffee  store,  where 
real  quality  may  be  purchased.  The  customers 
that  come  to  the  store  have  no  idea  of  our  wagon- 
route  business  or  how  it  is  conducted.  They  come 
because  they  get  their  money’s  worth  here  and  be- 
cause they  see  they  are  buying  coffee  at  a coffee 
store. 

“The  popularity  of  the  store  makes  it  easier 
for  the  wagon  men  on  the  outside.” 


A MISGUIDED  COUPON  SCHEME 


Procter  & Gamble  Offer  of  Greater  Value  Than 
the  Newspaper  Medium  Interests  Specula- 
tors Who  Buy  Coupons  for  Profit 

AN  offer  of  26  cents  worth  of  soap  for  a news- 
paper coupon  by  Procter  & Gamble,  in  Balti- 
more recently  were  grabbed  by  speculators,  who 
bought  up  the  papers  and  turned  the  coupons  into 
financial  profit.  The  editor  of  Printers’  Ink  thus 
describes  the  incident : 

“This  was  really  a sampling  drive  and  not  an 
advertising  campaign.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
grand  rush,  but  the  public  to  whom  the  advertising 
was  directed  did  not  get  much  of  a chance  to 
participate  in  it.  Miscellaneous  gentry  who  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  easy  money  made  ar- 
rangements to  get  hold  of  the  newspapers  con- 
taining the  coupons,  despite  all  that  the  publishers 
could  do  to  prevent  it.  Papers  were  bought  up 
in  every  direction.  In  many  cases  they  were 
bought  in  bulk  from  the  newsdealers.  Unscrupu- 
lous persons  got  coupons  by  the  score  and  in 
some  instances  by  the  hundred.  Regular  sub- 
scribers taking  them  as  a whole  did  not  get  their 
papers  at  all,  or  if  they  did  the  coupons  had  al- 
ready been  cut  out. 

“Anyway,  to  make  a long  story  short,  the  Balti- 
more newspapers  were  put  to  so  much  trouble 
and  caused  so  much  annoyance  that  hereafter  they 
will  not  accept  advertising  offering  coupons  at  a 
higher  value  than  the  cost  of  the  papers  them- 
selves. 

“The  net  of  Procter  & Gamble’s  special  offer 
was  this,  to  express  it  in  the  words  of  the  coupon : 
‘Give  this  coupon  to  any  grocer  with  20  cents  and 
he  will  give  you  the  special  combination  offer 
of  Procter  & Gamble  famous  soaps,  consisting 
of  two  cakes  of  Star  soap,  one  cake  Ivory  soap, 
one  cake  P.  & G.  white  naptha  soap,  one  package 
Star  naptha  washing  powder,  and  one  package 
Ivory  flakes;  actual  value  46  cents  or  more.’ 

“Of  course  the  campaign  produced  an  immense 
demand  for  Procter  & Gamble  merchandise,  but 
at  a staggering  cost.  This  is  the  second  drive  of 
the  kind  this  manufacturer  conducted  in  Balti- 
more. One  of  lesser  magnitude  was  run  last  fall. 
The  cost  of  both  is  estimated  by  those  in  position 
to  know  to  have  been  close  to  $100,000. 

“Procter  & Gamble  undoubtedly  were  willing  to 
incur  this  cost,  and  would  probably  count  the  effort 
a great  success.  It  is  a question,  though,  if  coupon 
campaigns  of  this  sort  are  really  worth  what  they 
cost.  In  this  case  certainly  very  few  of  the  coupons 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
advertiser  intended  them.  Authorities  think  the 
company  made  a mistake  in  advertising  the  offer 
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EEE— ZEE— JEL 

(Makes  All  Fruits  Jell) 

Amazing  New  Food  Product  Makes  Jelly  and 
Jam  from  Extracts ; Dried,  Canned  or 
Fresh  Fruits 

Winter  or  Summer 

A TRUE  FRUIT  PRODUCT 

PACKED  IN  POWDERED  FORM 

UNDER  YOUR  OWN  LABEL 


Small,  convenient  package — Makes  over  four  pounds  of  delicious, 
pure  fruit  Jelly,  Jam  or  Marmalade — : A time,  money  and  labor- 
saving  product. 

EEE -ZEE -JEL  contains  NO  GELATINE,  artificial  coloring 
matter  or  preservatives.  It  will  retain  full  strength  and  freshness 
in  any  climate. 

Better  and  more  economical  than  ordinary  home-made  jelly. 
Every  housewife  will  buy — sold  on  a money-back  guarantee. 


Send  Today  for  Samples,  Prices  and  Details. 


The  Following  Products 

Baking  Powder  Cero-Butter 

Maroons  Extracts 

Cocoanut  . Creme  Custard  Lemon  Pie  Filling 
Cream  Pie  Filling  Kream-Lite 


Chocolate  Dessert 
Marshmallow  Creme 
Cocoa 

Cent-a-glass 


Formerly  sold  by  the  FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Will  henceforth  be  manufactured  and  distributed  by: 

WHITE  & KLEPPINGER,  Inc. 

“Profit  Paying  Products” 

2311  Archer  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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a week  in  advance.  Those  inclined  to  misuse  the 
coupon  were  thus  given  sufficient  notice  to  enable 
them  to  make  plans  to  gain  possession  of  the  news- 
papers containing  the  coupons. 

“That  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  abuse,  but 
it  should  not  shoulder  the  entire  blame.  Abuses 
are  inherent  in  this  type  of  advertising.  They  are 
bound  to  occur  every  time  this  plan  is  used.  It 
is  up  to  the  advertiser  to  decide  whether  he  wishes 
to  pay  the  price.  Many  manufacturers  will  con- 
clude that  for  them  the  same  amount  of  money 
put  into  straight  advertising  in  the  community 
that  it  is  desired  to  cover  will  produce  more  lasting 
and  more  satisfactory  results.” 


WAGON-ROUTE  ADVERTISING 

Pictured  Handbills  with  Striking  Information 

Scattered  Among  Customers — What  the 
Latest  Slogans  Are  About 

"T'1  HE  latest  handbills  being  distributed  among 
A consumers  by  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association  contain  ad- 
vertising of  general  appeal,  but  have  special  pic- 
tures and  matter  on  the  back,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  distributer,  to  exploit  the  premium 
feature. 

The  main  body  of  the  four  latest  bills  contains 
the  following : 

“How  About  Iced  Coffee  and  Cocoa? 

“Almost  everybody  who  is  anybody  knows  of 
iced  tea;  but  millions  never  yet  tried  iced  coffee 
or  iced  cocoa,  yet  both  are  wonderfully  palate- 
pleasing when  properly  prepared. 

“Through  the  wagon-route  method  you  can  eas- 
ily secure  the  finest  coffees,  teas,  and  cocoas  for 
this  special  use,  and  as  hot  weather  beverages  they 
cannot  be  equaled.  Millions  are  finding  this  to 
be  the  truth  in  these  prohibition  days,  and  some 
are  surprised  to  find  them  so  healthful,  wholesome, 
and  satisfying.  They  produce  ‘the  cup  that  cheers 
but  does  not  inebriate.’  Made  right,  these  cold 
drinks  ‘touch  the  spot’  that  seems  to  need  some 
touching  during  warm  weather. 

“Ask  the  wagon-route  man  his  opinion  as  to 
brands  to  be  used.  His  knowledge  is  the  sum 
total  of  others’  experience.” 

“More  Than  15,000,000  Articles 
for  furnishing  the  home  are  distributed  yearly  by 
the  wagon-route  method.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  employed  to  produce  them.  To  get  some  idea 
of  what  15,000,000  are,  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  if  you  tried  to  count  that  number,  and  worked 
eight  hours  a day  for  two  years,  just  counting, 
you  would  hardly  complete  the  task. 

“Try  to  imagine,  then,  the  huge  number  of 
wagons  required  to  distribute  them.  If  you  grasp 
it,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  wagon-route  business. 

“Its  great  size  is  the  direct  result  of  giving 
to  its  patrons  a thoroughly  satisfying  service.” 

“The  World — the  Wagon  Route — You 

“From  all  parts  of  the  earth,  through  the  wagon- 
route.  there  come  the  products  of  millions  of 


hands, — teas,  coffees,  spices,  rice,  and  kindred 
needs  from  China,  Japan,  Singapore,  Java,  Ceylon, 
Arabia,  South  America.  And  before  they  can  reach 
you,  men  skilled  in  woodcraft,  steeleraft,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  the  professions,  the  mines,  the  for- 
ests, the  farms,  the  mills,  the  sea,  the  very  air 
itself,  must  give  of  themselves  to  produce  steam- 
ships, railroads,  engines,  electric  current,  and  no 
end  of  other  needs,  before  you  can  reap  their 
benefits  through  the  wagon-route  method. 

“Mind  cannot  grasp  the  totality  of  it  all,  but 
through  the  wagon  route  it  is  all  in  your  home ; 
and  for  little,  and  that  at  a saving.” 

“No  Man  Can  Count  200,000,000 

“That’s  one-fifth  of  a billion,  a number  that  ‘no 
man  can  number.’  He  couldn’t  live  long  enough 
to  do  it.  Yet  annually  the  great  fraternity  of 
knights  of  the  wagon-route  methods  uses  more 
than  that  quantity  of  bags  in  which  to  pack  cof- 
fees, teas,  and  other  home  needs, — bags  that  are 
wax-lined  and  oil-proof,  preserve  the  freshness 
and  retain  the  aroma  of  their  contents,  and  save 
something  for  the  consumer  also  by  making  need- 
less the  more  expensive  cans. 

“Oh,  yes,  the  wagon-route  is  a mighty  force, 
and  its  huge  quantities  but  indicate  its  tremendous 
growth  and  firm  establishment. 

“And  you  have  helped  to  make  it  so,  and  are 
reaping  your  share  of  its  benefits.” 

The  Other  Advertising 

The  more  intimate  matter  appearing  on  the 
backs  of  the  handbills,  each  with  its  own  picture, 
reads  as  follows : 

“This  picture  is  of  the  premium  exhibition  held 
at  the  wagon-route  merchants’  national  conven 
tion.  Your  business  is  so  important  and  so  widely 
recognized  that  manufacturers  are  eager  to  pav 
for  space  in  which  to  show  the  premium  goods 
they  produce.  The  wagon-route  men  choose  of 
the  finest  and  most  desirable  and  secure  them 
for  millions  of  customers.  Buying  them  in  huge 
quantities  helps  to  reduce  cost  to  you.  By  his 
up-to-the-minute  methods  the  wagon-route  man 
further  reduces  cost,  and  given  you  two  articles 
for  less  money  than  you  could  buy  them  for 
separately  by  any  other  method.” 

“All  you  see  pictured  on  this  table  was  supplied 
by  the  wagon-route  method, — the  china,  linen,  cut- 
glass,  silverware,  aluminum,  as  well  as  the 
splendidly  prepared  materials  that  made  the  delect- 
able edibles  possible  through  the  housewife’s 
trained  brain  and  skilful  hands.  Truly  the  wagon- 
route  method  has  wrought  great  benefits  for  the 
home.” 

“The  wagon -route  man  makes  baking  day  more 
of  a pleasure.  He  furnishes  high-class  baking 
needs, — pie  fillers,  cake  fillers,  spices,  baking 
powders,  and  the  like, — as  well  as  those  fine  teas 
and  coffees  that  have  made  his  appearance  wel- 
come. He  can  serve  you  with  baking  utensils 
also.” 

“This  picture  of  a wagon-route-method  premium 
supply  room  is  typical  of  hundreds  throughout 
this  country.  The  diversity  of  household  articles 
here  pictured  might  surprise  those  who  havq 
given  but  little  thought  to  the  great  business  of 
which  we  are  a part.  Any  of  these  goods  can  be 
yours  through  the  wagon-route  method,  however, 
and  secured  at  an  actual  saving  of  your  cash.  Ask 
the  wagon-route  salesman.” 
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The  Original  Coffee  Filter 

Filtration  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  coffee  brewing  method. 

The  French  long  ago  learned  that  filtered  coffee  was  the  best  and  what 
are  known  as  French  Coffee  Biggins  were  the  first  coffee  filters. 

Our  coffee  pots  are  made  according  to  the  French  processes. 

The  coffee  merchant  who  uses  these  coffee  biggins  is  giving  his  coffee  a fair 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value  in  the  cup.  They  can  be  featured  either 
as  a premium  or  sold  direct.  8,  14,  18,  28  and  48  ounce  sizes. 

Ask  for  particulars 

OHIO  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
V 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pre*. 


A PREMIUM 


Dear  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  In  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  In  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


THE  WAGON  MAN’S 

LINE  IS  NO 
LONGER 
COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 

Macaroni  and  Spaghetti 

Are  you  a HARVEST 
Distributor? 

FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  tie  B*ck  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


! THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 


d A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 


llllllllll  I IMIIIIII 


TWO  GROCERY  SYSTEMS 

Independent  and  Chain  Results  Analyzed  by  New 
York  State  Body — Cooperative  Buying  by 
Independents  Necessary  to-  Compete 


TTHE  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  & 
A Markets  has  just  issued  a comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  operations  of  retail  groceries  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  cash-and-carry  and  credit- 
and-delivery  stores  are  compared.  The  figures  are 
based  on  business  done  in  the  war  year,  1917 ; 
which  will  lessen  their  value  for  comparisons  under 
present  conditions,  but  the  proportions  may  be  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

The  report  covers  58  stores  of  average  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  comprehensive.  It  has  tables  of  compara- 
tive purchases,  showing  that  dairy  products  and 
butter  constitute  35.5%  of  all  goods  bought  by 
these  grocers,  bread  and  flour  16.3%,  and  coffee, 
tea,  and  chocolate  4.4%,  which  appear  more  fully 
in  the  following  summary  of  gross  purchases : 

Percent 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  (butter,  13.8%;  eggs, 


12.2%;  milk,  8.2%) 35.5 

Bread  and  flour 16.3 

Canned  goods  9.7 

Sugar  (7.9%),,  sirups,  and  preserves 8.9 

Fresh  vegetables  6.8 

Nuts,  spices,  relishes,  etc 4.6 

Coffee  (2.6%),  tea  (1.3%),  cocoa,  etc.  (.5%)...  4.4 

Soaps,  etc 3.2 

Polish,  brooms,  etc 2.7 

Cereals  2.4 

Fresh  fruits 2.3 

Dried  fruits 1.6 

Dried  vegetables  1.0 

Lard  and  substitutes .6 


Total 100.0 

The  Two  Systems  Compared 
The  comparisons  of  the  two  varieties  of  store 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  replies  to  a questionary 
from  128  retailers.  These  grocers  did  an  average 
annual  business  of  $38,195  each  on  $4,588  capital 
invested,  $682  credit  oustanding,  $3,685  stock  car- 
ried, and  8.3  turnover  on  investment.  The  com- 
parative results  are  shown  in  the  following: 


Cross  sales  

Cost  of  merchandise 

Cross  profit  

Expenses  

Net  return  


Cash  and.  Credit  and 
Carry  Delivery 

100.0%  100.0% 

83.6  83.6 

16.4  16.4 

12.0  18.4 

4.4  —2.0 


This  difference  of  a net  return  of  4.4%  com- 


pared with  a loss  of  2%,  the  fundamental  balance 


between  the  two  merchandise  systems,  is  worked 
out  in  the  report  as  follows : 

“To  those  who  express  astonishment  that  the 
savings  effected  by  the  cash-and-carry  -system  are 
not  greater,  we  would  respond  that- credit  and  de- 
livery represent  but  one  leak  in  the  poor  ship 
High  Cost  of  Living,  and  that  it  is  not  until  we 
have  the  sum  total  of  the  leaks  that  we  find  a 
large  reason  for  high  prices. 

“The  demand  for  goods  put  up  in  small  fancy 
packages, — quarter-pound  bricks  of  butter  and  six- 
ounce  jugs  of  olive  oil, — fastidious  tastes  for  foods 
out  of  season,  the  customer’s  indifference  to  re- 
ceiving his  just  weight  and  measure,  and  uneco- 
nomical buying  practices  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
tail merchant —all  these  are  sources  of  increase 
in  costs  to  the  consumer  worthy  of  consideration 
and  research. 

Economic  Buying  the  Answer 

“Out  of  the  cash-and-carry  versus  credit-and- 
delivery  discussion  the  retailer  may  well  take  a 
lesson  to  himself,  for  economic  buying  is  as  much 
a part  of  his  business  as  is  economic  selling.  If 
he  patronizes  a wholesale  house  that  is  carrying 
numerous  small  merchants  on  long-time  credit, 
and  parceling  out  goods  to  them  in  small  lots,  he 
may  expect  to  pay  the  wholesaler  high  percentages 
of  profit  to  make  up  his  losses  on  others. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  he  trades  with  whole- 
salers doing  a 30-day-cash  business,  who  sell  mer- 
chandise in  large  unbroken  lots,  and  are  making 
quick  turnover,  he  can  expect  benefits  comparable 
to  those  of  the  retail  customer  who  patronizes  the 
cash-and-carry  grocer.  This  is  the  way  out  for 
the  grocer  who  is  experiencing  the  difficulties  of 
chain-store  competition. 

“If  the  chain  store  has  undersold  him,  it  is  be- 
cause of  its  advantage  of  participating  in  pur- 
chasing food  in  bulk.  Instead  of  paying  the  pur- 
chase price  on  one  case  of  oranges,  for  example, 
it  stands  only  its  prorata  share  on  the  carload. 
The  grocer  who  would  meet  this  competition, 
therefore,  may  organize  with  other  independent 
grocers  who  are  feeling  similar  need  and  through 
the  cooperative  purchasing  association  meet  the 
chain  store  on  its  own  ground,  buying  his  oranges 
at  carload  rates  also.” 


PAPER  AND  BOX  BOARD  STATISTICS 
The  production  of  paper  board  in  the  United 
States,  in  net  tons,  as  reported  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  been  as  follows:  1921, 

1,664,931:  1920,  ?, 313, 449;  1919,  1,950,037;  1918, 
1,926,986;  1917,  1,804,589. 

Boxboard  production  was  1,122.336  net  tons  in 
1921  and  1,378,166  in  1920. 
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Makes  a Hundred  Delicious  Dishes 

While  it  is  true  that  Shredded  Wheat  is  eaten  in  most  homes  as  a 
breakfast  cereal,  there  is  no  food  that  lends  itself  to  so  many 
delicious,  nourishing  combinations  with  fruits,  creamed  vegetables 
and  creamed  meats. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  therefore  the  most  economical  of  all  foods  and  being  thoroughly 
cooked,  requires  no  kitchen  work  or  bother.  Being  in  biscuit  form, 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  all  sorts  of  delicious  dishes  with  it  for  any 
meal  in  any  season.  We  have  created  a steady  demand  for  this 
product  through  years  of  consistent  educational  advertising. 

Made  only  by 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


i 


N one  famous  New  York 
hotel  the  consumption  of 
coffee  has  increased  over 
400%  in  the  last  two  years. 

Everyone  is  drinking 
more  coffee.  Are  you  get- 
ting your  share  of  this 
increase? 

Display  Yuban  in  your 
windows  and  show  your 
customers  that  you  have 
the  coffee  they  want. 


ARBUCKLE  BROS.— YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 


NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  B\ck  oi  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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RETAIL  COOPERATION  PAYS 


Startling  Results  That  Have  Followed  Teamwork 
by  Local  Merchants — House  Organs,  Special 
Sales,  and  Block  Features 

By  Harold  F.  Podhaski 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

A GROUP  of  several  merchants  in  Atlanta, 
**  whose  stores  are  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Peachtree  Arcade,  publishes  each  month 
on  a cooperative  basis  a house  organ  titled  “The 
Arcade  Bulletin.”  It  is  a four-page  paper,  &l/2  by 
1 1 inches  in  size  when  folded,  and  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  interesting  news  about  these  Arcade 
stores.  Each  issue  includes  also  a complete  di- 
rectory of  the  various  firms,  running  through  the 
alphabet  from  Adding  Machines  to  Watches.  The 
publication  is  mailed  monthly  to  thousands  of 
people  in  Atlanta  and  vicinity,  and,  being  pub- 
lished on  a cooperative  basis,  the  cost  to  each  mer- 
chant is  small. 

The  unusual  success  these  Atlanta  merchants 
have  had  with  their  Bulletin  commends  the  plan 
as  one  that  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  groups 
of  retailers  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Ten  or 
twenty  merchants  cooperating  could  publish  an 
attractive,  well  printed  paper  for  as  little  as  $4 
or  $5  each  per  single  issue,  including  postage, 
printing,  and  all  other  costs. 

Rock  Island’s  Block  Clubs 

In  the  larger  places  such  groups  could  be  made 
up  among  the  merchants  of  a single  block  in  the 
retail  shopping  district.  This  was  done  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  all  the  merchants  on  one  of  the  main 
downtown  blocks  forming  what  was  known  as 
“The  1600  Block  Club.”  A cooperative  publica- 
tion was  issued  by  them,  several  cooperative  sales 
were  held,  voting  contests  were  arranged,  etc. 
As  a result  the  merchants  of  the  1600  block  began 
to  get  a large  part  of  the  retail  business  in  Rock 
Island,  so  that  the  1700  Block  merchants  formed 
a similar  club  and  staged  similar  events.  A spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry  existed,  and  the  retailers  of 
these  two  blocks  swelled  their  business  enor- 
mously. 

In  smaller  communities  it  would  be  best  for  all 
the  merchants  to  get  together  on  such  a plan,  or  to 
have  the  local  association  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsor  the  idea. 

Dollar  Days  and  Free  Movies 

The  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Merchants’  Association, 
for  example,  stages  a special  “Dollar  Day”  three 
or  four  times  a year.  It  is  not  a particularly  new 
idea,  but  in  this  case  it  happens  that  the  associa- 
tion itself  guarantees  the  public  full  value  for 
value  received.  The  event  is  heavily  advertised, 
and  when  complaints  are  made  against  any  mer- 
chant by  any  customer,  and  these  complaints  are 


proved,  the  association  bars  that  merchant  from 
participation  in  future  cooperative  sales.  This 
serves  to  give  the  public  absolute  confidence  in  the 
various  offerings  advertised. 

At  Tifton,  Ga.,  31  retail  merchants  cooperate  in 
renting  the  Strand  Theater,  a moving  picture 
house,  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Any  per- 
son making  a purchase  of  50  cents  or  more  from 
any  one  of  the  31  merchants  during  the  week  re- 
ceives a free  ticket  to  the  theater  for  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  31  merchants  publish  a small 
cooperative  advertisement  daily  in  the  Tifton 
papers,  which  explains  the  plan  and  lists  the  names 
of  all  the  stores. 

At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  .Retail  Merchants’  As- 
sociation, which  includes  most  leading  retailers 
of  that  city,  has  a special  midweek  sale  every 
Wednesday.  On  this  day  every  store  in  the  asso- 
ciation offers  attractive  bargains,  and  the  idea 
brings  hundreds  of  people  downtown  on  shopping 
tours,  making  Wednesday,  ordinarily  a compara- 
tively poor  day,  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  week. 
The  event  has  been  so  profitable  that  it  will  be 
continued  indefinitely. 


WAKING  UP  A GROCER 

What  Resulted  from  Persuading  a Slow  Storekeepei 
to  Move  His  High-Priced  Goods  from  the 
Back  Shelves  and  Feature  Them 


By  Thomas  A.  Doran 

Hartford,  Conn. 

HTHE  grocery  salesman  had  just  flunked  in  an 
attempt  to  sell  a backward  retailer  a new  line 
of  high-priced  teas  and  coffees  that  were  selling 
elsewhere  like  hot  cakes,  and  was  stalling  for  an- 
other attack. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  the  grocer,  with  that  air  oi 
finality  that  would  have  put  the  quietus  on  an> 
salesman  but  Kenny.  “I  can’t  sell  that  high-priced 
stuff  here ; my  customers  absolutely  refuse  to  bu) 
anything  but  the  cheaper  goods.” 

Kenny  studied  the  place  before  speaking;  finally 
he  said,  “To  what  do  you  attribute  this  singular 
trait?  This  neighbodhood  looks  to  be  in  good 
financial  standing.” 

“I  don’t  really  know,”  replied  the  grocer;  “it’s 
a riddle  to  me.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  my 
expensive  stock  is  going  to  ruin  there  on  the 
shelves,  while  the  miserable  penny  stuff  is  being 
gobbled  up.  It’s  no  use  for  me  to  put  any  more 
quality  goods  in  here;  it  would  mean  a total  loss. 
I wish  I could  get  back  what  I paid  for  the  ex- 
pensive stuff  I have  on  hand  now.” 

After  prolonged  silence  during  which  Kenny 
scrutinized  the  entire  layout  minutely,  he  went 
over  and  touched  the  grocer  on  the  shoulder,  say- 
ing, “My  friend,  it  mav  puzzle  you  what’s  wrong, 
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Get  Your  Profits 

Sugar  represents  an  important  percentage  of  your 
sales.  You  can  make  a real  profit  on  sugar  if  you  sell 

Franklin  Package  Sugars 

Saving  overweight,  labor,  cost  of  bags,  twine,  break- 
age, and  waste. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syruo 


•w*  nwt  sugar-cot 
2dj, 


100%  Pure  Coffee 

sealed  in  vacuum  cans  that  retains  the 
full  strength  indefinitely. 

ASTOR  COFFEE 

( Vac-Kept ) 

is  gaining  in  distribution  and  sales  every 
day  and  will  soon  be  a national  coffee. 

It’s  the  talk  of  the  Coffee  World.  Write 
for  particulars. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“The  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn ’s  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESULT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  op  Thts  Tssue  for  Further  Information 
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but  it  doesn’t  me.  To  be  candid,  it’s  your  poor, 
antiquated  system  of  advertising  your  goods  in- 
doors. You’re  away  behind  the  times;  you’re 
advertising  belongs  to  the  early  ’90s.  You  have  all 
your  cheaper  goods  advertised  in  glaring  figures, 
while  your  expensive  stuff  is  referred  to  in  such 
timid  lettering  that  one  almost  requires  a micro- 
scope to  locate  it.  Wake  up ! Don’t  you  know  that 
most  people  buy  what  makes  the  appeal  to  the  eye 
first? 

“The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  resurrect  your 
quality  goods  and  paint  ’em  up ; that  is,  make  them 
the  nucleus  of  an  advertising  campaign.  Say  all 
the  better  things  about  them,  and  have  your  cheaper 
articles  behave  in  a befitting  manner;  not  like 
you  have  them  now,  so  conspicuous  that  they  hide 
everything  else.” 

Kenny  paused  at  this  juncture;  while  the  inter- 
ested grocer  remarked : 

“Your  idea,  Kenny,  is  without  doubt  brilliant, 
but  I know  my  people,  and  have  a sneaking  idea 
that  if  I tried  that  scheme  I might  stand  to  lose 
more  of  my  cheaper  customers  than  what  new 
ones  I might  gain.  It’s  no  use;  these  people  sim- 
ply won’t  buy  the  best.” 

“Tommyrot!”  exchaimed  Kenny,  angrily  start- 
ing to  leave.  “What  right  have  you  or  I to  say 
what  anybody  wijl  buy?  You  know  my  address — 
if  you  ever  change  your  mind,  drop  me  a line.” 
With  that  he  stalked  out  of  the  store. 

A Month  Later 

A month  following  his  hasty  departure  from  the 
grocer’s,  Kenny  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  He  got  the  surprise  of  his  life.  On  all 
sides  immense  signs,  inside  and  out,  were  loudly 
announcing  all  that  he  had  espoused.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  alteration,  but  a bit  peeved  to  think 
that  he  derived  no  revenue  from  the  seeds  he  had 
sown ; so  he  strolled  into  the  store. 

“Hello,  Kenny!”  was  the  greeting  from  the 
grocer,  busy  at  his  desk.  “Here,  read  this  letter 
I was  just  writing  to  you.” 

Kenny  read : 

“Dear  Bob:  Bring  on  those  high-grade  teas 

and  coffees  of  yours  at  once ; also  a list  of  other 
goods.  My  old  expensive  stock  is  almost  gone. 
That  idea  of  yours  about  advertising  was  a sure 
winner.  I have  tried  it  out,  and  the  results  have 
been  wonderful.  Have  a lot  to  relate  when  I see 
you,  and  I’m  sure  you  will  be  staggered  when  you 
see  the  transformation.” 


April,  1922 

A.  & P.  INVADING  OHIO 

Fifteen  Stores  Reported  Planned  Within  Two 
Years,  and  15  at  Once — J.  H.  Breslin  of 
Chicago  to  Be  Manager 

Special  Correspondence 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Mar.  15,  1922. 
r'THE  establishment  of  50  branch  stores  in  Day- 
ton,  within  the  next  two  years  is  contemplated 
by  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.,  accord- 
ing to  j.  H.  Breslin  of  Chicago,  who  is  now  in 
Dayton  arranging  leases  and  hiring  managers  for 
the  first- of  the  chain  of  stores,  to  be  opened  soon. 

The  company  has  had  wagon  routes  in  Dayton 
for  several  years,  but  this  is  its"  first  attempt  to 
do  a general  grocery " business  here.  It  plans 
to  engage  in  general  competition  with  another 
chain-store  system  which  has  several  branches  in 
Dayton. 

Fifteen  stores  are  to  be  opened  within  the  next 
five  months,  according  to  Mr.  Breslin,  who  has 
already  signed  leases  for  a number  of  business 
locations  and  secured  options  on  several  others. 

Breslin  is  to  be  district  manager,  and  will  have 
under  his  control,  besides  the  Dayton  stores, 
seven  stores  in  Hamilton,  five  in  Middletown,  and 
one  in  Franklin. 

While  the  company  has  meat  stores  in  con- 
nection with  its  groceries  in  other  cities,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  meat  stores  will  be  opened  in 
Dayton,  Mr.  Breslin  says.— B.  A.  T. 


MARACAIBO  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Maracaibo,  including 
Cucuta  coffee  shipped  through  that  port,  which 
amounts  to  10%  to  15%  of  the  total,  for  the  years 
1915  to  1921  were  as  follows: 


1915  

Bass 

566.243 

482.244 
414,811 
392,314 

1919  . . . 

Bass 

759.832 

1916  

1920  ... 

396,472 

1917  

1921  . . . 

. 642  555 

1918  

Comparative 

shipments 

for  the 

last  *two  years 

were  as  follows 

in  bags : 

1921 

1920 

United  States  

429,785 

334,313 

Curacao  

132,899 

50,747 

Netherlands  

7,150 

516 

Denmark  

21,902 

1,211 

Germany  

4,155 

3,648 

Other  Venezuela  

15,765 

1,156 

The  average  price  for  coffee  at  Maracaibo  during 
1921  was  about  10  cents  a pound. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Kfi 

1 gSSk  STORE  FURNISHINGS 

SCALES.  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City  1 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 

i 

n 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  TESTS 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  will  hold 
an  examination  on  May  10  for  junior  wharf  ex- 
aminer of  food  and  drugs.  Vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  duty  in  the  field,  at  $1,200  a year,  and  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications,  at  greater 
and  less  than  this  salary,  will  be  filled  from  this 
examination. 

Open  competitive  examinations  for  assistant 
marketing  specialist  (warehousing),  at  salaries 
irom  $1,620  to  $2,400,  will  be  held  on  May  10,  and 
applications  will  be  received  till  June  30  for  asso- 
ciate marketing  specialist  (also  warehousing),  at 
$2,400  to  $3,600. 

ENLARGING  SAO  PAULO  DISTRICT 
• The  recently  opened  branch  of  the  Sorocabana 
Railway,  which  runs  in  a northwesterly  direction 
from  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  toward  the  Matto 
Grosso  State  line,  taps  a large  amount  of  unde- 
veloped land,  which  is  said  to  be  as  suitable  for 
coffee  growing  as  the  well  known  Ribeirao  Preto 
section.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  present 
coffee  district  of  Sao  Paulo  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  some  method  is  discovered  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  and  providing  for  suitable 
farm  labor. 


Written  On  Your 
Order  Sheet 

The  success  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder  is  inscribed  on  the 
order  sheets  of  grocers  the 
world  over. 

New  baking  powders  come 
and  go  but  Royal  goes  stead- 
ily on  repeating  and  repeat- 
ing, increasing  the  grocer’s 
turnover  and  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  his  customers. 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

The  best  known— the  best  liked —sells  itself 
Contains  No  Alum— Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


BAKER’S 

COCONUT 

all  - ways! 

2 Kinds  in  Cans  2 Kinds  in  Packages 
THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO.,  PHI  LA.- NEW  YORK 


r 
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FIGHTING 
FOR  Y 0 II 


When  coffee  roasters  ‘‘knock”  KAF- 
FEE  HAG,  they  injure  themselves  more 
than  us. 

This  company  is,  single-handedly,  fight- 
ing to  bring  the  substitute  drinkers  to 
coffee — to  a coffee  they  can  drink. 

As  we  succeed,  we  constantly  increase 
the  per  capita  coffee  consumption. 

What  are  you  trying  to  do  through 
your  vast  co-operative  advertising  effort? 

Exactly  this  ! So  why  not  pull  to- 
gether? 


L 


Kaffee  Hag  Corporation 

New  York  CLEVELAND  Chicago 

— '3EIB  E1E==== 


J 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES 

All  except  Situations  Wanted:  $3  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words,  4c  each. 
Situations  Wanted:  $1.50  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words,  4c  each. 
One-inch  Display:  $5.50.  Two-inch  Display:  $10.  Four-inch  Display:  $18. 

Copy  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  3d  of  the  month. 


3far 

Positions  Rlantehi 

FOR  SALE — An  old  established  tea  and  coffee  business 
located  in  Kansas-Oklahoma  oil  and  gas  fields,  operat 
ing  with  premiums  and  agents;  at  present  about  40 
agents  doing  a profitable  business.  Operate  coffee 
roaster,  baking  powder,  and  flavoring  extract  depart 

i 

SALESMAN — Salesman  with  successful  record  wants 
line  coffee  and  teas,  sell  on  commission,  territory 
Kansas  City,  Joplin,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  including 
eastern  Oklahoma.  Box  147,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

ments.  organization  good,  win  sen  outngnt,  or  trade 
for  similar  business  located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
or  Kentucky.  Would  consider  selling  part  interest  to 
a capable  man.  Address  Box  604,  The  Tea  & Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  desires  position  as  man- 
ager of  coffee  department  of  responsible  wholesale 
grocery  house.  Ten  years’  experience,  five  of  them  as 
assistant  to  manager  of  coffee  department  in  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  United  States. 
Understands  roasting,  blending,  picking,  and  marketing 
coffee  thoroughly.  Box  607,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Walnut-wood  tea-testing  table,  3 feet  9 
inches  in  diameter,  also  brass  cuspidor  and  4 stools. 
Address  Box  606,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Wholesale  tea  and  coffee  business  for  sale, 
doing  $2,500-$3,000  monthly  business.  Rent  $75 

monthly,  long  lease.  Price  $8,000,  which  includes 
auto  truck,  Ford  coupe^  stock,  outstanding  accounts, 
and  all  other  assets.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Man- 
hattan Business  Exchange,  1123  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED— -A  few  salesmen  to  sell  our  brand  of  cigars 
pn  commission  as  a side  line.  Samples  will  be  furn- 
ished free  of  charge  to  reliable  men  having  good 
references.  Address,  J.  H.  Pierce  & Co.,  cigar  manu- 
facturers, 276  and  278  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — New  peanut-butter  grinder,  never  been  un- 
crated; manufactured  by  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Mar- 
shall. Mich.  Will  sell  10%  under  factorv  cost.  Ad- 

dress  H.  C.  Ikenberry  & Co.,  Cloverdale,  Va. 

SALESMAN 

Coffee  and  Tea 

Specialty  man — wanted  by  a Michigan 
wholesale  grocer  corporation  operating 
jobbing  houses.  To  travel  with  our  sales 

FOR  SALE — Retail  coffee  business.  We  have  the  second 
largest  exclusive  retail  tea  and  coffee  establishment 
operating  in  a large  Pacific  Coast  city,  and  located  in 
the  finest  market  center.  The  growth  of  our  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  business  compels  us  to  discontinue 
the  retail  department.  Full  particulars  may  be  had 
upon  addressing  Box  605,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

Est.  187R 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

COFFEE  ZSS&STZt 
Packers  of  Teas  jSck2ge‘.,y«,”iecid^d 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 

force  to  make  them  bigger  and  better 
coffee  and  tea  salesmen.  Must  be  a man 
of  wide  experience,  full  of  energy  and 
capable  of  putting  it  over  in  a big  way 
with  lasting  effect.  Write  fully  pertaining 
to  your  past  record  giving  all  data  pos- 
sible, stating  age  and  reference.  Box  603, 
The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  264  Sprin*  St..  New  York 

LINGERT  ROLL  LABEL  CO. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GUMMED  AND  UNGUMMED  LABELS  IN  ROLL  FORM  PERFORATED  NOTCHED 
CORNERS,  CUT  SINGLY,  PADDED  AND  DIE  CUT 

PLAIN  SEALING  TAPE  PRINTED 

46  Beekman  Street,  New  York 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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with  emphasis 
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usable  grades 
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SINGLE  COPIES  25  CENTS 


Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Member  and  Licensed  Grader  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Representing 

J.  C.  MELLO  & CO. 

A.  FERREIRA  & CO. 

LEME  FERREIRA  & CO. 

SANTOS 

ROCHIA  FARIA  & CO. 

RIO 


Direct  Agents  MEXICO  COLOMBIA  VENEZUELA 

CAREFUL  SELECTIONS  OF  SPOT  SANTOS  AND  MILDS  CHEERFULLY  SENT 

UPON  REQUEST 


The  Standard  of 

Purity  and  Quality 

— LF— 

MOCHA 

L B Longberry  Harrar 

LIVIERATO-KIDDE  CO 

Largest  Importers  of  Mocha 

26  OLD  SLIP  NEW  YORK 

Corner  Front  St. 

Cable  Address,  “MOCHA” 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


WALTER  J.  SPRAY 

President  of  the  Spray  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Denver 
See  page  648 
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Sample  containers  by  courtesy  of  the  Robt.  Gair  Co. 


PACKAGES  THAT  HAVE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  CONTENTS 

The  cartons  shown  in  this  group  are  fine  examples  of  the  effectiveness  offcolor  and  design.  The  free  employ- 
ment of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  gives  them  unusual  attractiveness,  and  the  oriental  scenes  create  a far  P.ast  at- 
mosphere indicative  of  the  contents.  With  two  exceptions  they  are  the  work  of  a Japanese  artist  and  were 

made  for  a mail-order  house. 


WHAT  CONTAINER  SHOULD  I USE?" 


C In  this  symposium  the  purpose  has  been  to  assemble  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  each  well  known  type  of  package  used  in  the  trade,  as  ad- 
vanced by  its  advocates,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  more  information 
to  the  packer  and  distributer  on  this  important  topic.  C The  articles 
have  been  written  by  men  of  full  understanding  of  their  subject,  and 
bring  light  on  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  manufacture  of 
grocery  packages. 


COLOR  IN  COFFEE  CARTONS 

Orange,  Yellow  and  Red  Overwhelmingly  Picked 
for  First  Place  in  College  Test,  and  White 
Makes  Package  Look  Largest 

By  Richard  Franken 
Of  N.  Y.  University  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

Author’s  Note — The  author  wishes  to  thank  Prof , 
James  E.  Lough  of  New  York  University  for  his  kind 
advice  and  suggestions  and  for  the  use  of  his  class  in 
psychology,  and  also  Mr.  Robert  G.  Thew  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Robert  Gair  Co.,  who  has  made  a 
scientific  study  of  color  in  its  relation  to  advertising, 
and  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  present  study. 

[F  a person  is  courageous  and  loyal,  we  call  him 
true  blue;  if  he  is  cowardly,  we  call  him  yel- 
low; if  he  is  honest,  we  call  him  white;  if  he  is 
negative  or  neutral,  we  call  him  colorless.  Thus, 
we  express  our  thoughts  regarding  people  in  terms 
of  color.  We  also  express  our  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal feelings  in  terms  of  color.  Such  color  terms 
as  “green  with  envy,”  “red  with  rage,”  “white 
with  fear,”  etc.,  are  common,  every-day  expres- 
sions. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  curious 
bow  naturally  the  human  mind  has  always  reacted 
to  human  characteristics  in  terms  of  color.  The 
psychological  reason  why  the  mind  acts  in  this 
way  carries  us  back  to  the  history  of  color  sym- 
bolism. 

Colors  convey  ideas  just  as  words  convey  ideas. 
Colors  are  symbols,  and  express  definite  meanings 
just  as  words  do.  What  the  meaning  of  a par- 
ticular color  is  depends  largely  upon  racial  char- 
acteristics, geographical  location,  heritage,  and 
color  of  the  race.  The  Chinese  used  color  only 
symbolically.  They  used  color  to  express  their 
political  and  religious  ideas.  For  them,  yellow 
represented  the  light  of  the  world,  the  sun,  and 
thus  had  a high  religious  significance.  Black 
represented  strength;  blue,  reverence;  and  red, 
virtue  and  truth. 

For  the  Egyptians,  yellow  represents  bondage 
in  slavery;  black,  dark  deeds;  blue,  animals  or 
birds;  green,  vegetable  life;  dark  red,  man;  light 
red,  woman.  If  you  will  compare  the  Egyptian 
color  symbolism  with  the  Chinese  color  symbolism, 


you  will  see  at  a glance  that  the  colors  have  en- 
tirely different  meanings  for  each  race. 

For  us,  too,  colors  convey  ideas.  Red  is  a sym- 
pathetic, affectionate  color,  whereas  blue  is  cool 
and  more  reserved,  distant.  Green  is  also  a cool 
color,  and  in  Christian  symbolism  stands  for  hope 
and  inspiration.  Yellow  is  a warm,  bright,  ex- 
citing color,  which  denotes  joyousness  and  uplift- 
ing. The  Christian  church  made  yellow  the  color 
of  dishonor.  Gray  is  a quiet,  sober  color,  ex- 
pressing softness  and  depth,  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment. White  is  the  symbol  of  joy  and  purity, 
whereas  black  stands  for  quietness  and  strength 
and  is  for  us  the  symbol  of  grief  and  death. 

Testing  Colors  for  Packages 

Since  each  and  every  color  evokes  a definite  as- 
sociation all  its  own,  which  may  be  called  the 
“feeling  tone”  of  color  (and  it  is  upon  this  as- 
sociative ‘‘feeling  tone”  of  color  that  all  symbolism 
of  color  is  based),  the  question  comes  up,  Do  we 
associate  definite  colors  with  the  packages  of  com- 
modities that  we  purchase,  and  what  are  these 
colors?  To  answer  this  question,  in  the  coffee 
field,  eight  coffee  cartons  (6}4  by  Al/2  by  2 in 
size)  were  covered  with  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary colors,  and  black  and  white.  Thus  the 
colors  used  were  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  orange, 
purple,  black  and  white.1 

The  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  was 
the  well  known  “order  of  merit”  method,  which  has 
been  used  extensively  by  Hollingworth,  Strong, 
the  writer,  and  numerous  others  in  making  similar 
studies,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
that  an  explanation  of  the  method  here  is  need- 
less.2 Seventy- three  students  (50  men  and  23 
women  in  the  Department  of  Advertising,  Market- 
ing, and  Psychology  at  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square)  acted  as  subjects  for  the  test. 
The  test  was  conducted  under  artificial  lighting 

lMilton  Bradley  colors  were  used  because  they  are  the 
standard  colors  with  which  most  psychological  experiments 
are  conducted.  These  colors  may  readily  be  secured  by 
anyone  desiring  to  conduct  similar  experiments. 

2See  Hollingworth,  Advertising  and  Selling:  Strong, 

Relative  Merits  of  Advertising;  Franken,  Scientific  Selec- 
tion of  Package  Design,  published  by  Robert  Gair  Co., 
N.  Y. ; Am.  Perfumer,  July  and  Dec.,  1921. 
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conditions,  and  the  boxes  were  placed  against  a 
neutral  background;  namely,  the  blackboard. 

The  results  of  the  test  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  final  order  for  the 
men  and  women  separately  and  the  final  order  for 
both.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  men  and  women 
rank  orange,  yellow,  and  red  as  first,  second,  and 
third  respectively,  while  purple  is  ranked  fourth 
by  the  men  and  tied  for  sixth  place  with  the 
women.  The  agreement,  or  correlation,  between 
the  men’s  and  women’s  rank  is  85%  or  almost  per- 
fect. The  colors  orange,  yellow,  and  red  are  more 
favorably  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer 


with  coffee  than 

any  of  the  other  colors : 

Color  Preference  for  Coffee  Cartons 

(Artificial 

Light — Neutral 

Background) 

Men 

Women 

Both 

Final  order 

(50) 

(23) 

(73) 

Orange  

1 

1 

1 

Yellow 

2 

2 

2 

Red  

3 

3 

Purple  

4 

6.5 

4 

Green 

5 

4.5 

5 

Blue  

6 

6.5 

6 

White  

7 

4.5 

7 

Black  

8 

8 

8 

85%  agreement  (or  correlation)  between  men  and  women. 


Color  Influence  on  Size 


Making  use  of  the  same  boxes,  method,  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  subjects,  under 
similar  conditions,  a second  experiment  was  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  influence  of  color  on  the 
size  of  the  package;  namely,  which  color  makes 
the  package  look  largest  and  which  color  makes 
it  look  smallest.  The  subjects  were  told  that  all 
the  packages  were  equal  in  size. 

The  results  of  this  test,  given  in  the  following 
table,  are  almost  self-explanatory.  While  the 
men  rank  yellow  first,  or  largest,  the  women  rank 
this  color  second  and  white  first.  Nevertheless, 
the  agreement  between  the  men’s  and  women’s  final 
order  is  90%,  or  almost  perfect.  The  same  ex- 
periment, conducted  with  cake  cartons,  agrees 
almost  entirely  with  these  results. 


I NFLUEN  CE  OF  COLOR  ON  SlZE  OF  COFFEE  CARTONS 

(Artificial  Light — Neutral  Background) 
(1st  Largest,  8th  Smallest) 


Final  order 

Yellow  

Orange  

White  

Green  

Red  

Blue  

Purple  

Black  

90%  agreement  (c-r 


Men  Women  Both 

(51)  (24)  (75) 

1 2 1 

2 3 2 

3 1 3 

5 4 4 

4 5 5 

6.5  6 6 

6.5  7 7 

,8  8 8 


correlation)  between  men  and  women. 


These  results  show  that  the  lighter  colors  make 


the  coffee  cartons  look  larger  and  the  darker 


color  smaller.  These  results  are  pretty  much  as 


we  should  expect  to  find  them,  since  we  associate 
light  colors  with  space  and  dark  colors  with  ob- 
jects. De  Camp  (Journal  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Oct.,  1917),  experimenting  to  find  the 
influence  of  color  on  apparent  weight,  concludes 


that  there  is  a tendency  to  judge  a red  or  black 
object  as  being  slightly  heavier  than  a yellow  or 
blue  object  of  the  same  weight. 

The  writer  fully  realizes  the  limited  use  to  which 
the  results  of  this  experiment  may  be  put;  first, 
because  color  is  usually  used  in  combination  with 
other  colors,  it  is  therefore  affected  by  contrast 
and  by  the  amount  of  color  used;  secondly,  color 
is  also  a'ffected  by  design;  thirdly,  many  concerns 
have  some  standardized  color  scheme  that  they  use 
on  all  of  their  cartons;  fourthly,  the  cost  item 
and  mechanical  factors  involved  in  reproducing  the 
colors  must  be  considered;  and  so  on.  Notwith- 
standing these  limitations,  this  article  will  have 
served  its  purpose  if  it  succeeds  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  business  man  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  he  is  confronted  when  he  selects 
his  package,  and  if  he  will  make  use  of  scientific 
methods  in  selecting  his  packages,  thus  making 
them  act  as  sales  aids  rather  than  hindrances. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  CARTONS 

Tendency  Toward  Greater  Distribution  at  Smaller 
Profit  Brings  Closer  Attention  to  the 
Package  and  Its  Design 

By  A.  V.  Williams 

TRADE  associations  are  most  active  in  extend- 
ing still  further  the  market  for  tea  and  coffee. 
This  makes  it  more  necessary  to  give  attention  to 
the  package  that  can  satisfactorily  and  economi- 
cally place  the  products  before  a growing  number 
of  consumers. 

Objections  were  raised  in  the  past  to  packages 
as  an  added  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  public;  but 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  'folding  carton- 
made  by  the  most  rapidly  operating  automatic  ma- 
chinery and  set  up,  filled,  and  sealed  by  an  auto- 
matic process  that  was  not  only  sanitary  but  ex- 
ceedingly rapid — was  a great  cost  and  labor  saver. 
Now  the  public  fully  realizes  the  value  of  a lined 
and  sealed  carton,  and  appreciates  that  its  savings 
in  cost  and  labor,  both  in  packing  and  in  distribu- 
tion, actually  result  in  lower-cost  goods. 

Packers  of  the  best  known  brands  feel  that 
merchandising  strategy  in  1922  and  subsequent 
years  demands  intensive  sales  development,  per- 
haps with  smaller  percentages  of  profit  per  pound, 
but  with  a greater  aggregate  sale  and  wider  dis- 
tribution. They  are  following  this  reasoning, 
which  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  trend  of 
today  in  most  food-product  thoughts,  and  it  is 
logical  if  the  keynote  set  by  the  coffee-trade  pub- 
licity is  followed.  One  may  then  expect  to  find 
less  emphasis  on  exceedingly  high-priced  special 
brands  and  more  effort  spent  on  making  a high- 
grade  general-purpose  standard  grade  of  coffee 
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Specimen  packages  by  Courtesy  of  Robt.  Gair  Co. 

Good  Examples  of  Effective  Tea  and  Coffee  Carton  Designs 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  of  these  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  name  of  the  brand  and  in  others  the  design  gn< 
it  oe  no  an  appetite  appeai.  The  color  combinations  are  most  appealing. 


popular  through  the  well  known  brands.  Con- 
sideration of  the  folding  carton  is  very  important, 
for  it  is  practically  essential  as  part  of  the  greater 
distribution  scheme. 

Improvements  in  Folding  Cartons 

Not  the  least  of  the  efforts  of  merchandisers  to 
increase  their  distribution  has  been  attention  to 
the  folding  carton  on  the  design  side.  The  last 
year  witnessed  improvements  to  many  established 
brands  that  were  obsolete  or  unattractive.  It  is 
a rather  significant  fact,  however,  that  the  leading 
coffee  packers  have  made  fewer  errors  in  the-  ini- 
tial selection  of  trade-mark  than  companies  affil- 
iated with  them  in  the  food-specialty  field. 

Looking  over  some  prominent  brands  selected  at 
random,  we  note  several  interesting  things.  Some 
manufacturers  have  placed  all  their  effort  on  the 
name  of  the  brand,  in  their  desire  to  stamp  it  on 
the  memories  of  a large  group  of  individuals.  In 
the  case  of  subsidiary  brands,  where  the  ultimate 
sale  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  leader,  the 
emphasis  in  design  is  laid  on  appetite  appeal.  In 
some  instances  a middle  course  between  these  two 
principles  is  followed. 

If  design  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
leading  national  coffee  distributers,  it  most  cer- 
tainly has  attracted  much  attention  through  1921 
and  1922  on  the  part  of  those  who  distribute 
through  jobbers.  The  number  of  retailers’  and 
jobbers’  brands  packed  appears  to  be  increasing. 
Whether  this  is  actually  so  or  not,  certainly 
more  care  and  judgment  have  been  used  in  mak- 
ing the  carton  more  distinctive,  more  outstanding. 

Some  packages  bearing  dealers’  imprints  are 
particularly  effective.  Having  a good  product, 
they  desire  that  the  package  represent  it.  and  have 
made  use  of  the  full  value  of  color  and  illustra- 
tion. It  is  apparent  that  the  standards  of  a decade 
ago  have  been  considerably  improved.  That  it 
has  been  wise  to  give  this  interest  to  the  design 
of  individual  cartons  has  been  shown  by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  public  to  the  more  attractive  pack- 
ages. 


Influence  of  the  Far  East 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  one  other 
phase  of  package  design  as  revealed  in  cartons 
recently  made  for  a prominent  mail-order  house. 
No  industry  is  clothed  with  more  romance  than 
the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  trade.  Without  going 
back  to  early  American  history,  repeated  stories 
in  this  and  other  journals  show  the  romance  of 
tea  that  has  long  been  recognized.  Tea  suggests 
the  age-long  mystery  of  China  and  Japan  and 
intrigues  the  imagination.  The  original  sample 
boxes  found  in  every  tea  importer’s,  with  their 
brilliant  col.or,  gave  the  keynote  for  the  design  of 
a tea  package. 

This  had  not  beeen  utilized  until  this  mail-order 
distributer  brought  out  the  line  of  cartons  shown 
on  another  page.  The  elements  of  design  on  the 
top  panels  of  these  packages  were  taken  directly 
from  the  sample  tea  boxes.  The  further  elabo- 
ration of  art  follows  directly  the  conventional 
standards  of  oriental  craftsmanship,  and  the  de- 
sign itself  was  the  work  of  a Japanese  artist.  The 
brilliant  oriental  color  scheme  is  very  striking 
and  has  the  desirable  quality  of  attention  value. 
The  free  use  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  ac- 
complishes this  result  and  creates  the  atmosphere 
of  the  East.  Of  course,  these  cartons  are  not  for 
shelf  distribution.  They  are  imprinted  only  with 
the  names  of  the  various  kinds  of  tea  they  are 
subsequently  to  contain,  and  do  not  have  a manu- 
facturer’s or  distributer’s  brand. 

By  no  means  are  the  only  evidences  of  an 
attempt  to  capture  oriental  atmosphere  on  tea 
cartons  found  in  the  series  reproduced.  Several 
European  brands  have  discovered  that  the  carton 
can  be  so  treated  that  it  duplicates  all  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  lacquer  box.  Te  Sol,  with  clear 
blue  coloring  and  the  detail  of  the  Chinese  design 
has  a package  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  a box 
coming  from  the  East. 

The  suggestion  that  the  source  of  origin  of  a 
product  such  as  tea  be  echoed  in  the  design  js 
not  a new  one.  At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ex- 
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hibition  of  commercial  design — held  annually  now 
for  several  years — many  examples  appeared  where 
true  historic  precedent  in  decorative  units  was 
followed  most  successfully.  Perhaps  the  tea  mer- 
chant can  take  a leaf  from  the  book  of  the  textile 
manufacturer  and  find  considerable  stimulation  in 
the  remarkable  collections  that  New  York  pos- 
sesses. 


THE  WOODEN  SHIPPING  CASE 


Its  Value  in  Offsetting  Weaving,  Crushing,  Hooks, 
and  Blows  Pointed  Out  by  an  Expert  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Association 


By  C.  V.  Hodges* 

Chicago 

'T'HE  wooden  box  occupies  a place  in  the  ship- 
* ping-container  question  that  is  becoming 
universally  recognized.  This  recognition  is  due 
to  several  factors  that  have  a vital  significance 
when  considered  with  regard  to  any  shipping  and 
packing  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  back  of  everything  that  a 
manufacturer  does  in  his  business  is  the  one  big 
object, — holding  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of 
the  trade  and  the  consuming  public.  Increasing 
this  feeling,  and  consequently  increasing  the  busi- 
ness, is  dependent  upon  an  unfailing  attitude  of 
service  to  the  buyers  of  the  manufacturer’s 
product. 

Service  has  become  a much  overworked  word, 
but  it  expresses  a vital  meaning  to  anyone  con- 
cerned with  the  sale  and  shipment  of  merchandise. 

Just  how  the  jobber’s  service  with  respect  to 
the  shipping  container  connects  with  that  of  the 
manufacturer  is  obvious.  His  customers  are 
deeply  interested  in  getting  the  shipping  case 
that  protects  not  only  the  goods  themselves  but 
their  salability  as  well.  Even  minor  blemishes  in 
package  goods  slow  up  the  turnover  and  reduce 
the  profits  of  the  retailer.  More  serious  damage 
resulting  in  loss  of  goods  ties  up  his  investment 
and  involves  him  in  unprofitable  loss  and  damage 
claims.  It  is  important  to  satisfy  trade  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition. 

Packing  cases  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  jobber 
must  be  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  opened 
for  inspection  and  reclosed  for  reshipment  without 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  package.  Because  of 
the  need  for  short  or  long  time  storage  the  box 
should  be  one  that  stacks  well  without  injury  to 
the  case  or  the  contents.  Here  is  where  many 
manufacturers  fail  him.  They  feel  that  if  their 
shipments  reach  the  wholesaler  in  good  condition 
their  whole  duty  has  been  done. 

'Advertising  manager  National  Association  of  Box  Man 

ufacturers. 


They  fail  to  realize  that  they  have  carried  the 
goods  through  the  easy  end  of  the  haul.  Many  of 
their  shipments  are  in  carload  lots.  They  over- 
look the  wholesaler’s  need  for  inspection,  storage, 
and  reshipment,  which  for  the  most  part  is  in  less 
than  carload  lots. 

What  Choice  of  Box? 

Distributing  warehouses  have  proved  that  the 
wooden  box  costs  less  to  unload,  less  to  stack  and 
to  load  into  cars  for  reshipment,  and  less  to  de- 
liver by  truck.  Wooden  containers  can  be  opened 
for  inspection  without  injury  to  the  box.  Hammer 
and  nails  make  thetn  ready  again  for  shipment. 
Leakers  that  occasionally  develop  in  transit  or 
storage  do  not  weaken  wooden  boxes.  Because  of 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  material,  pressure  is 
supported  by  the  box  and  is  not  passed  on  to  the 
contents. 

Because  of  its  resistance  to  weaving  (as  a diag- 
onal end  strain  is  called)  and  puncturing,  the 
wooden  box  protects  not  only  the  goods  but  their 
attractiveness  as  well.  The  wooden  box  does  not 
succumb  to  either  storage  dampness  or  weather. 
It  gives  best  protection  against  the  many  hazards 
of  less-than-carload  shipments. 

When  the  manufacturer  is  convinced  of  the 
profit  to  him  of  shipping  to  please  his  customers, 
he  chooses  the  wooden  box  because  the  advantages 
offered  are  exactly  the  ones  that  meet  the  need 
of  both  the  jobbing  and  the  retail  grocers. 

But  in  great  part  the  manufacturer  has  built 
up  his  trade  on  the  basis  of  consumer  demand  for 
his  product.  It  is  to  his  success  in  creating  con- 
sumer demand  that  he  has  to  look  for  his  market 
security.  For  this  reason,  service  to  him  seems 
less  important.  His  energy  is  centered'on  main- 
taining or  improving  the  quality  of  his  goods  and 
on  the  advertising  campaigns  by  which  he 
strengthens  his  hold  on  the  market.  With  a 
demand  established,  he  feels  that  he  can  afford  to 
ignore  what  appears  to  be  a minor  point  of  service 
improvement. 

These  differences  in  viewpoint  between  jobber 
and  manufacturer  seem  irreconcilable ; but  are 
they?  They  both  are  working  to  develop  the  sale 
of  merchandise  and  to  maintain  the  trade  already 
established.  They  can  easily  coordinate  on  the 
vital  necessities  of  the  shipping  question. 

Influence  on  the  Consumer 

Consumer  demand,  no  matter  how  successfully 
worked  up  by  advertising,  is  a fickle  thing.  Even 
the  housewife  who  feels  a certain  preference  for 
one  brand  is  subtly  affected  by  the  more  attractive 
appearance  of  goods  of  a competing  brand,  which 
have  the  advantage  during  transit  and  storage  of  a 
more  protective  container.  No  matter  how  much 
care  and  expense  are  represented  in  the  can  or 
carton  and  its  label,  the  pulling  power  of  the  goods 
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on  the  dealer’s  counter  depends  to  a large  degree 
upon  what  extent  these  attractions  have  been 
guarded  against  blemish.  A torn  label,  crushed, 
worn,  or  dented  carton,  and  smudged  printing 
work  directly  against  the  success  of  the  manufac- 
turer’s selling  efforts. 

The  competing  manufacturer  who  packs  against 
these  detractions,  by  using  a sturdy  shipping 
case  with  strength  to  resist  weaving,  crushing, 
hooks,  and  blows,  not  only  gains  the  fuller  co- 
operation and  goodwill  of  the  jobber  and  retailer, 
but  profits  by  a stronger  and  more  consistent 
consumer  demand. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  good  service 
for  himself,  the  far-seeing  jobber  will  require 
wherever  possible  that  his  goods  be  shipped  in 
well  made  wooden  boxes.  In  addition  to  this  he 
will  endeavor  to  show  to  the  manufacturer  the 
dangers  to  his  trade  of  careless  packing.  He  will 
help  prove  that  the  use  of  good,  sturdy  wooden 
boxes  is  the  only  way  to  protect  the  interests  of 
all  concerned  with  the  shipment  of  merchandise. 


THE  VACUUM-PACKING  OF  COFFEE 

How  It  . Was  Evolved  from  Old  Salmon-Canning 
Methods  Into  the  Improved  Ones  of  To- 
day and  Grew  262%  in  Three  Years 

By  W.  W.  Willison* 

New  York 

rT",HE  use  of  a vacuum  has  been  employed  in  food 
* preserving  from  the  beginning  of  the  canning 
industry.  The  vacuum  was  at  first  produced  by 
exhausting  or  sealing  the  product  when  it  was  hot, 
which  method  had  several  disadvantages.  First, 
it  never  completely  exhausted;  secondly,  it  neces- 
sitated the  exhaustive  heating  of  the  product,  which 
was  harmful  in  some  cases ; besides,  the  degree  of 
vacuum  could  not  be  controlled. 

The  introduction  of  the  vacuum  sealing  machine, 
in  which  the  vacuum  was  produced  by  mechanical 
means,  eliminated  all  these  disadvantages  and  had 
the  big  advantage  of  producing  almost  a perfect 
vacuum.  The  first  application  of  an  artificial 
vacuum  in  food  packing  was  in  the  salmon  in- 
dustry on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  packers  found  that,  in  processing  the  canned 
salmon,  a gas  was  given  off  which  caused  the  can 
to  puff  slightly  and  to  present  the  same  appearance 
as  a swell  on  a can  that  was  spoiled.  Since  the 
trade  had  been  taught  that  a swelled  can  was 
dangerous  to  use,  it  naturally  injured  the  sale  of 
canned  salmon ; but,  when  all  the  air  was  removed 
from  the  can  before  sealing,  the  gas  evolved  dur- 
ing the  cooking  merely  occupied  the  vacuum  space, 
so  that,  after  processing,  it  appeared  normal. 

But,  to  their  surprise,  the  packers  discovered 


that  the  salmon  that  had  been  vacuum-packed 
maintained  a better  flavor  and  had  much  better 
keeping  qualities,  and  from  this  learned  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  exerted  a deleterious  action  upon 
the  fish.  Closer  study  brought  out  that  the  oils 
of  the  fish,  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
formed  new  compounds,  which  imparted  a different 
flavor,  not  at  all  desirable. 

A progressive  coffee  merchant  observed  this,  and, 
knowing  that  his  coffee  contained  oils  and  lost  its 
flavor  after  a time,  decided  to  seal  his  coffee  in 
vacuum.  This  necessitated  a better  made  can, 


Vacuum  Machine  in  Operation 


which  naturally  cost  more;  but,  even  with  this 
added  cost,  the  demand  for  vacuum-packed  coffee 
grew  so  that  it  was  only  a short  while  till  he  had 
doubled  his  output.  Other  coffee  roasters  began 
to  adopt  the  vacuum  method,  and  it  is  now  spread 
over  the  entire  United  States. 

An  idea  of  this  phenomenal  growth  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fact  that  1921  reflected  an  increase 
of  262%  over  1918  on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone,  and 
all  because  vacuum-packed  coffee  retained  its 
strength  and  flavor.  Coffee  is  a very  sensitive 
commodity,  and,  if  exposed,  within  a very  short 
time  will  become  flat  and  lose  its  delicate  aroma. 
The  coffee  bean  is  of  cellular  structure,  and  in 
these  cells  are  contained  the  oils  that  give  coffee 
its  value  as  a beverage.  The  oils,  however,  are 
quite  delicate,  and  easily  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  causes  them  to  turn  rancid. 
They  are  volatile  also,  and,  if  coffee  is  exposed  for 
even  a short  time,  it  will  become  stale  or  flat,  due 
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even  a short  time,  it  will  become  stale,  due  to 
volatilization  of  light  oils  that  give  coffee  its  aroma. 

Climatic  conditions  are  a determining  factor 
upon  the  oxidation  and  volatilization  of  coffee. 
Both  dampness  and  heat  accelerate  these  actions. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  coffee  roasters  never  at- 
tempted wide  distribution  till  the  advent  of  the 
vacuum  container.  This  is  a well  made  type  of 
can.  Instead  of  a loose  slip  cover,  both  ends  of 
the  can  are  crimped,  or  double-seamed,  so  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  of  the  volatile 
gasses  to  escape  or  dampness  to  get  into  the  can. 

The  vacuum-packing  of  coffee  is  a simple  opera- 
tion. The  coffee  is  placed  in  the  can,  and  the  can 
is  run  through  an  automatic  machine,  which  ex- 
hausts the  air  and  crimps  the  cover  on.  One  of 
the  machines  will  seal  about  12  one-pound  cans  a 
minute,  and  the  larger  size  will  seal  40  to  60. 


HOW  COFFEE  IS  VACUUMIZED 

Chicago  Roaster  Describes  Process  in  Detail  from 
Initial  Sterilizing  Till  Completed  Can 
Is  Delivered  to  Packer 


rAETAILED  description  of  the  process  of 
vacuumizing  coffee  is  given  in  the  following, 
by  G.  E.  McKenney  of  the  McKenney  Importing 
Corp.,  coffee  importer  and  roaster  of  Chicago, 
taken  from  the  Retailer’s  Journal : 

“For  years  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  goods 
packed  in  tin  cans,  after  which  the  cans  are  sub- 
jected to  extreme  heat  to  sterilize  the  air  within 
the  can.  But  why  sterilize  the  air  in  the  can  when 
the  can  is  already  sealed  tight  and  no  air  can 
enter?  You  will  say,  ‘To  preserve  the  food  con- 
tained within  the  can.’  That’s  true,  but  have  you 
ever  thought  to  figure  out  for  yourself  what  would 
spoil  the  food  in  the  can?  Well!  It’s  those  little 
squirmy  things  that  you  can’t  see  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  can  be  seen  under  a powerful  microscope, 
called  microorganisms. 

“Canned  food  products  are  placed  through  ex- 
treme heat  to  kill  these  little  fellows  that  you  or 
I can’t  see  but  do  all  the  damage  to  our  table 
delicacies. 

“With  coffee,  however,  you  cannot  do  this,  for 
you  would  ruin  the  essential  oils  that  are  the  back- 
bone of  a good  cup  of  coffee.  Therefore,  we  ex- 
tract the  air  from  the  can  before  it  is  sealed,  and 
with  it  we  take  all  the  microorganisms  that  were 
just  waiting  for  a chance  to  tackle  your  nice  cup 
of  coffee.  We  have  packed  the  coffee  into  a tin 
can,  which  cannot  absorb  the  essential  oils,  we 
have  extracted  the  air  that  contained  all  the  ele- 
ments that  tend  toward  destroying  the  flavor  and 
aroma  of  good  coffee,  and  have  sealed  the  can  so 
that  no  air  can  get  back  in — and  what  have  we?  A 
coffee  that  we  can  offer  our  customers  as  being 
exactly  what  the  roaster  intended  it  to  be,  a high- 
grade  coffee,  packed  in  such  a way  that  the  last 
can  out  of  a shipment  of  a thousand  pounds  is 
just  as  good  as  the  first. 

Hoiv  the  Process  Works 
“You  may  wonder  how  the  air  can  be  extracted 


from  the  can  without  the  coffee  being  sucked 
out  with  it.  In  a complete  vacuum-packing  plant, 
of  which  there  are  now  two  in  Chicago,  the  coffee 
is  handled  by  machinery  from  the  time  the  green 
coffee  goes  into  the  cylinders  until  the  can  is 
packed  in  the  case  ready  for  shipment,  and  at  no 
time  do  human  hands  touch  it.  After  being  roasted 
and  steel  cut,  it  is  fed  into  four  automatic  weighing 
machines  which  can  be  adjusted  to  varying  speeds 
up  to  80  one-pound  cans  a minute.  These  machines 
feed  the  can  in  units  of  four,  automatically  weigh- 
ing and  dumping  four  pounds  at  one  time  into  the 
four  waiting  cans,  which  are  vibrating  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  shakes  a minute  to  shake  the  coffee  into 
the  smallest  space  possible.  These  four  cans  then 
travel  into  a crimping  machine,  which  automatic- 
ally puts  the  top  on  the  can  and  partly  turns 
the  cover  under  just  enough  to  hold  it  in  place 
so  that  the  coffee  cannot  come  out  when  the 
vacuum  is  applied. 

“When  this  cover  is  on  (it  really  is  the  bottom, 
as  the  cans  are  turned  upside  down)  the  crimper 
releases  the  can  and  it  is  carried  by  conveyor 
into  the  vacuum  machine.  This  machine  consists 
of  four  vacuum  chambers,  which  travel  in  a circle, 
and  as  each  chamber  passes  the  conveyor  it  opens 
and  picks  up  a can  of  coffee,  and  the  chamber  then 
closes ; whereupon  the  vacuum  pumps  go  into  ac- 
tion and  take  out  all  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  a crimper  in  the  vacuum  chamber  completes 
the  sealing  of  the  can.  As  the  vacuum  chamber 
opens  to  pick  up  the  next  can,  it  automatically 
discharges  the  completed  can  into  the  hands  of 
the  packer,  who  fills  and  seals  the  cases. 

“While  the  initial  cost  of  all  this  machinery  is 
rather  high,  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  labor 
saved  in  packing  and  the  quality  that  is  ultimately 
passed  on  to  the  consumer — who  is  after  all  the 
real  judge  of  coffee.” 


TRADE  TERMS  TO  BE  DEFINED 

A preferred  list  of  trade  terms  commonly  used 
in  the  business  world  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
Trade  Terms  Committee  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  according  to  information 
just  received  by  the  American  section  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  United  States  is  represented  on 
the  committee  by  Percy  H.  Jennings,  president 
American  Trading  Co.,  New  York;  R.  H.  Cabell 
Jr.,  managing  director  Armour  & Co.,  Paris;  C. 
D.  Snow,  manager  Foreign  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

For  many  years  business  men  of  all  countries 
have  been  caused  inconvenience  and  in  many  cases 
financial  loss  by  the  various  interpretations  given 
to  the  terms  or  abbreviations  used  in  shipping 
and  quotations  on  overseas  transactions,  and  dis- 
putes over  the  different  meanings  have  led  to  dis- 
astrous misunderstandings  between  nationals. 

The  terms  more  commonly  used  in  international 
trade  are  F.  O.  B. ; F.  A.  S. ; C.  I.  F. ; C.  & F. . 
L.  C.  L. ; F.  O.  R. ; F.  O.  T.  Probably  the  best 
known  and  most  used  of  all  these  in  F.  O.  B.. 
which  means  in  England,  “Free  on  board  boat.” 
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NEW  COFFEE-PACKING  PROCESS 


With  Vitapack  Method  of  Packing  Coffee  in  Car* 
bondioxid.  Flavors  Are  Preserved  with  a 
New  Use  of  Vacuum 


By  Dwight  Tenney 

Chemical  Engineer,  New  York. 

'“THE  blend  and  freshness  of  coffee  are  the  two 
most  vital  elements  necessary  to  create  a de- 
mand for  any  particular  product.  For  years  the 
blending  of  coffee  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  art. 
until  today  it  is  possible  for  the  coffee  drinker 
to  obtain  the  particular  blend  that  is  most  pleasing 
to  him,  which  he  knows  will  always  be  found 
in  coffees  bearing  a definite  trade  mark. 

But  the  best  blends  can  be  ruined  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  stale,  that  is,  if  they  are  roasted 
and  ground  too  long  before  using,  and  so  it  is  that 
for  years  coffee  roasters  all  over  the  country 
have  been  searching  for  some  method  of  preserv- 
ing for  the  public  the  same  delicate  aromas  and 
essences  that  they  themselves  have  obtained  from 
the  freshly  roasted  beans  of  their  particular  blend. 

First,  the  coffee  was  put  up  in  weighed  bags, 
then  in  fiber  containers.  Later,  a great  step  was 
made  when  the  friction-top  cans  were  introduced, 
and  also  when,  about  10  years  ago,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  coffee  hermetically  sealed  in  vacuum 


maintained  freshness  and  a marked  superiority 
over  that  packed  by  other  methods. 

Each  step  has  its  advantages  over  its  predeces- 
sors, and  each  has  added  something,  although  un 
doubtedly  vacuum  packing  has  to  date  been  the 
greatest  single  stride  in  this  direction.  By  this 
process  the  vital  destroying  element,  oxygen,  in 
which  a steel  wire  will  burn  like  a match,  has 
been  removed,  or  at  least  decreased  from  21%, 

as  it  occurs  in  the  air, 
down  to  4%  or  5%, 
which  is  the  concen- 
tration found  in  the 
normal  vacuum  pack. 
The  reduction  of  this 
destroying  element  of 
course  decreases  its 
chemical  activity,  also 
the  speed  with  which 
it  enters  into  chemical 
combination  with  the 
delicate  flavors,  oils, 
and  fats  of  the  coffee. 

Dwight  Tenney  That  this  process 

has  helped  to  maintain  freshness,  has  by  this  time 
been  demonstrated  without  a doubt ; although  in 
itself  it  is  not  a perfect  method,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  container  is  placed  upon  the  market  with 
a continual  pressure  being  exerted  upon  it  of  ap- 
proximately half  a ton,  and  also  that  the  oxygen 


An  Installation  of  Two  of  the  New  Gas  Machines.  Note  the  Small  Amount  of  Labor  Required 

to  Fill  the  Cans  wtth  CO.. 
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contents  in  the  container  have  not  been  entirely 
removed. 

Finding  the  New  Process 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  these  dis- 
advantages of  the  vacuum  packing  that  the  Rec- 
tor-Tenney  Co.,  14  Church  St.,  New  York  City, 
about  a year  ago  started  an  investigation  which 
eventually  led  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  Vita- 
pack  process,  which  today  is  being  used  with  re- 
markable success  in  the  canning  of  some  food 
products. 

It  found  that  ground  coffee  packed  in  vacuum 
invariably  generated  gases  and  in  time  developed 
a pressure  inside  of  the  can.  Numerous  analyses 
of  these  gases  were  made,  and  they  were  shown 
to  be  a mixture  of  carbonmonoxid  and  carbon- 
dioxid  gas.  The  former  is  usually  the  product 
of  incomplete  combustion,  although  it  can  also  be 
generated  by  a number  of  other  methods ; while 
the  latter,  although  formed  in  large  quantities  by 
combustion  of  carbon  products,  is  also  the  product 
of  numerous  bacteriological  and  enzymatical  fer- 
mentations. 

It  was  these  latter  causes  that  for  some  time 
were  thought  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
gases  formed.  However,  experiments  were  tried 
of  packing  roasted  coffee  in  sealed  containers  under 
absolutely  sterile  conditions  and  then  sterilizing  it 
at  a temperature  of  over  240°  F.  for  90  minutes. 

But  even  this  strenuous  sterilization,  which  is 
enough  to  kill  practically  all  known  ferments,  ap- 


peared to  have  no  effect  at  all  when  the  results 
were  compared  with  controlled  cans.  From  this 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  these  gases  were 
not  the  result  of  any  ordinary  fermentation,  at 
least  in  the  accepted  definition  of  this  term.  When 
working  on  these  experiments  it  was  noted  that* 
although  there  was  always  a small  amount  of 
residual  oxygen,  say  0.5%  to  1.0%,  left  in  the  cans 
when  they  were  originally  packed,  no  matter 
under  what  conditions  or  in  what  atmospheres 
the  coffee  was  packed,  this  small  amount  of 
oxygen  had  disappeared  after  two  or  three 
months. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  oxygen  contained  in 
sealed  cans  packed  in  air  was  reduced  to  about 
10%.  This  led  the  experimenter  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  oxygen  took  part  in  the  reaction  and 
played  a large  part  in  destroying  the  freshness 
and  flavor  that  it  was  so  desirous  to  preserve ; 
and  it  was  also  concluded  that  this  oxygen  was 
responsible  for  the  rancidity  that  took  place  in 
the  fats  and  oils  of  the  coffee. 

It  was  also  shown  that  carbondioxid,  of  all  the 
inert  gases  in  which  coffee  was  packed,  exercised 
the  greatest  retarding  action. 

Fresh  After  Nine  Months 

From  this  data  several  large  batches  of  coffee 
were  packed  in  C02  by  putting  them  through  the 
Vitapack  machine.  This  coffee  was  then  held 
for  nine  months,  after  which  it  was  taken  to 
several  expert  coffee  tasters,  who,  on  arranging 


Cans  Being  Fed  Automatically  Into  the  Gas-Filling  Machine.  They  Are  Coming  Out  at  the 

Rate  of  90  a Minute. 
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Closing  the  Small  Hole  Through  Which  the  Air  Has  Been  Exhausted  and  the  CO,  Introduced. 


test  and  comparing  it  with  coffee  packed  in  air 
and  loosely  packed  fqr  the  same  period,  pronounced 
it  equal  in  freshness  to  coffee  that  had  been  roasted 
only  two  or  three  weeks  previously. 

The  Vitapack  process,  which  has  been  in  use 
for  over  a year  for  the  packing  of  moist  coconut, 
has  met  with  remarkable  success/  The  process  con- 
sists of  packing  the  food  product  in  hermetically 
sealed  container  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted 
through  a small  opening  in  the  bottom  and  some 
inert  gas  such  as  nitrogen  or  carbondioxid  is  in- 
troduced. After  this  gas  has  been  filled  into  the 
container,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  if  the 
conditions  in  the  case  warrant  a very  low  percent- 
age of  residual  oxygen ; say,  0.2%  to  0.3%.  When 
the  gas  has  been  filled  into  the  container  the  small 
hole  in  the  bottom  is  closed  off  by  means  of  a 
tip  of  solder. 

The  closing  off  of  the  container  after  filling  with 
gas  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a difficulty  that  could 
not  readily  be  overcome,  as  some  time  must 
surely  elapse  between  the  time  the  can  leaves  the 
machine  and  when  it  is  tipped.  However,  due  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  gas  enters  the  can  from  a 
high-pressure  cylinder  it  expands  rapidly,  thus 
cooling  itself,  and  when  the  can  leaves  the  machine 
this  cool  gas,  being  heated  up  by  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  expands  sufficiently  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually oozing  out  of  the  small  hole,  the  operator 
has  plenty  of  time  to  seal  it  up  before  any  air  has 
a chance  to  enter.  The  coffee  is  then  ready  for 
market. 


Because  of  the  fact  that  the  air  containing  oxy- 
gen has  been  replaced  by  another  gas,  the  con- 
tainer is  placed  on  the  market  with  the  pressure 
on  each  side  of  the  can  walls  in  approximate 
equilibrium,  which  removes  all  strains  on  the  seams 
and  permits  the  can  itself  to  be  made  of  a much 
lighter  tin  plate  than  is  necessary  for  the  can 
walls  in  the  case  of  vacuum,  where  the  cans  must 
be  built  strong  enough  to  withstand  a constant 
pressure  of  14  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  an 
approximate  total  collapsing  presSure  of  over 
1,000  pounds.  The  advantage  of  this  must  be 
clearly  obvious. 

The  Machines  and  Their  Cost 

The  Tenney  gas-filling  machines  used  to  carry 
out  this  process  are  of  simple,  rugged  construc- 
tion, and  fill  at  the  rate  of  45  cans  a minute,  or  a 
daily  production  of  16,000  to  18,000  cans,  as  has 
been  frequently  done  in  practical  operation. 

When  first  attempting  this  problem  it  was 
thought  that  the  cost  of  the  gas  would  make  the 
process  so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  commercial 
practicability ; but  the  efficiency  of  the  gas-filling 
equipment  has  made  the  cost  so  low  as  to  be  almost 
negligible;  in  fact,  over  a period  of  months,  the 
figures  show  the  cost  considerably  less  than  a 
tenth  of  a cent  a can. 

By  the  Vitapack  process  the  oxygen  concen- 
tration in  the  container  is  reduced  from  21%  to 
0.5%-1.0%  of  oxygen,  and  the  reaction  producing 
staleness  is  arested  to  a proportionate  degree.  This 
has  resulted  in  maintaining  the  aroma  and  frag- 
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AMONG  WELL  KNOWN  AMERICAN  PACKAGE  COFFEES 


This  group  of  leading  trade-marked  coffees  illustrates  the  wide  variance  in  styles  of  containers  used  by  coffee  roasters. 
The  packages  shown  are  as  follows:  1.  Double  carton.  2 and  3.  Cartons.  4.  Fiber  sides,  tin  top  and  bottom  fric- 

tion cover.  5.  Vacuum  tin  can.  6.  Fancy  paper  bag.  7.  Machine-wrapped  paper  package.  8.  Fancy  paper  bag. 
9.  Carton  with  patented  opening  and  closing  device.  10.  Wrapped  paper  package.  11.  Tin  can  with  slip  cover. 

12.  All-fiber  can  with  slip  ccVer.  13.  Tin  can  with  slip  cover.  14.  Lithographed  tin  can  with  friction  cover. 

45  and  16.  Tin  can  with  slip  cover.  17.  Squat  tin  can,  slip  cover.  18.  Napacan.  19,  20,  and  21.  Vacuum  tin  cans. 
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ranee  of  freshly  roasted  coffee  to  an  extent  that 
has  surprised  all  who  have  tasted  it. 

The  Rector-Tenney  Co.  is  still  working  along 
these  lines  of  packing  coffee  in  different  atmo- 
spheres, although  from  information  already  ac- 
cumulated it  is  apparent  that  a big  advance  has 
already  been  made  over  present  methods.  The 
process  and  machinery  are  being  covered  by  basic 
patents  and  are  being  licensed  by  the  company  to 
interested  coffee  roasters  in  various  territories. 


STORY  OF  THE  FIBER  CAN 

Their  Economy  and  Desirability  as  Containers  for 
All  Dry  Products  as  Carefully  Ana- 
lyzed by  an  Advocate 


By  Bert  L.  White 

Chicago 

*T,HE  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributers  of  package  goods  in  the  United 
States  was  speaking  to  his  associates  : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  head  of  every  institu- 
tion in  the  country  that  puts  up  its  goods  in  pack- 
ages should  know  the  fiber  can  story. 

“When  it  was  first  proposed  to  me  that  we  dis- 
card metal  cans  for  our  dry  products  and  use  fiber, 
I was  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Upon  going 
into  it  I was  surprised  at  two  things, — the  saving- 
one  could  make  and  the  degree  of  quality  that  had 
been  developed  in  fiber  cans.  I am  sure  every 
business  executive  would  find  both  extremely  in- 
teresting.” 

Both  are  extremely  interesting,  especially  at  a 
time  when  restoration  of  the  economic  balance  of 
business  hinges  upon  the  giving  and  getting  of 
genuine  quality  in  exchange  for  a fair  figure.  The 
fiber  can  is  genuine  quality,  offered  at  a figure  that 
is  more  than  fair, — 15%  to  25%  below  costs  in- 
curred in  packing  in  metal. 

Cumulatiz’e  Economy 

Fiber  can  economy  is  well  balanced  and  cumula- 
tive. In  the  first  place,  the  original  purchase  price 
of  the  cans  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  metal.  Next 
there  is  a saving  in  the  work  of  labeling.  Thirdly, 
they  weigh  less,  do  not  require  heavy  packing 
cases,  and  reduce  freight  charges.  Manufacturing 
fiber  cans  is  no  more  expensive  than  making  cans 
of  metal. 

The  work  of  labeling  is  lessened  because  labels 
adhere  easily  to  fiber,  whereas  metal  requires  paste 
into  which  special  chemicals  have  been  mixed,  as 
well  as  longer  time  in  affixing.  Fiber  cans  mean 
greater  speed  and  simplicity  in  the  labeling  opera- 
tion, and  some  types — those  which  are  necked  in 
at  top  and  bottom  so  that  the  cap  or  cover  comes 
flush  with  the  sides — reduce  the  work  to  a mini- 
mum, permitting  the  successful  use  of  automatic 
labeling  machines. 

As  it  is  made  of  layers  of  fiber  wound  one  over 
the  other,  both  spirally  and  convolutely,  the  fiber 


can  has  great  structural  strength.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  flexible.  It  does  not  dent,  having  a 
“give.”  Metal  cans  when  subjected  to  shocks  in 
shipping  are  likely  to  “throw”  their  cover  and 
waste  their  contents.  The  fiber  can  takes  the  shock 
like  a pneumatic  tire  and  holds  its  original  shape. 

Influence  in  Increasing  Sales 
The  sale  of  some  products  has  been  materially 
increased  through  the  practical  economy  of  the 
fiber  can  and  special  features  that  have  been  devel- 
oped to  increase  its  utility.  In  one  case  the  sale 
of  salt  by  a company  whose  name  is  a household 
word  was  increased  by  many  million  packages 
through  a pouring  device  developed  for  a fiber  can. 
Another  instance  is  the  bellows  box  for  insect  and 
similar  powders,  which  is  made  with  its  body  and 
cover  pressed  into  the  form  of  a dome.  The  box 
itself,  with  a hole  punched  into  it,  serves  as  a bel- 


Illustrating  the  Shapes  and  Top  Designs  of 
Fiber  Cans 


lows  spray,  no  additional  apparatus  being  required. 

Fiber  cans,  properly  labeled,  simplify  the  sales 
work  of  the  retailer.  They  are  substantial  and 
attractive,  and  make  a favorable  impression  upon 
the  customer. 

Testing  Their  Quality 

If  yours  is  a dry  product,  a tremendous  saving 
is  offered  in  the  adoption  of  the  fiber  can.  This 
saving  may  be  50% , 40%,  25%,  or  15%. 

Fiber  cans  deliver  your  goods  into  the  hands  of 
consumers  without  deterioration  or  contamination, 
because  they  are  air-tight,  non-absorbing,  and 
moisture-proof. 

To  visualize  this  air-tight  quality  of  fiber  cans, 
suppose  you  try  the  following  experiment.  Take 
two  cans,  one  metal  and  one  fiber.  Isabel  both  so 
that  the  cap  or  cover  is  sealed  tight.  Throw  them 
into  an  open-grate  fire.  The  cover  of  the  fiber  can 
will  blow  off  with  a loud  explosion,  showing  that 
the  expanded  air  had  no  other  means  of  escape. 
Factory  tests  made  with  a pressure  tank  and  a 
gage  disclosed  that  one  pound  pressure  held  60 
times  as  long  in  a fiber  can  as  in  a metal  can. 

Fiber  cans  are  made  ynlined,  parchment-paper 
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lined,  paraffined,  or  with  impervious  mineral  inter- 
lining. 

The  quality  and  strength  of  flavor  of  your  cof- 
fee, tea,  cocoa,  spices,  etc.,  are  safe  in  the  fiber  can. 
There  is  a total  absence  of  contamination,  there 
being  no  substance  in  a fiber  can  injurious  to 
goods. 

There  is  no  danger  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
fiber  cans.  Easy  to  open,  there  is  no  liability  of 
cuts  or  scratches.  Likewise  they  are  convenient  to 
handle. 


CORRUGATED  AND  SOLID  FIBER 


Economy  of  Space,  Ease  of  Setting  Up  and  Hand- 
ling, Reduced  Shipping  Cost,  Said  to  Give 

Users  Many  Advantages 

By  Albert  J.  Neumann* 

Chicago 

/^OFFEE  exposed  to  air,  even  in  slight  degree, 
^ will  rapidly  lose  through  evaporation  the  cof- 
fee oil  and  much  of  its  fragrance  and  flavor. 
These  satisfying  qualities  of  good  coffee  are  best 
retained  when  packed  as  nearly  air  tight  as  pos- 
sible. A sealed  can  of  either  tin  or  cardboard  or 
a sealed  carton  of  like  material  is  commonly  util- 
ized and  found  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose. 

The  absorption  of  dampness,  foreign  tastes  and 
orders,  on  transportation  and  storage  acquired  by 
promiscuous  loading  with  freight  such  as  cheese, 
kerosene,  soap,  and  similar  commodities,  is  to  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  packing 
of  the  cans  or  cartons  in  shipping  containers  made 
of  fiberboard,  either  corrugated  or  solid,  protects 
against  injurious  contact  of  this  character  which 
might  otherwise  spoil  the  product.  Carton- 
packed  goods  will  invariably  better  retain  their 
freshness,  flavor,  and  quality  in  these  water- 
proofed packages  completely  sealed  against  mois- 
ture, odors,  dust,  and  vermin.  There  are  no  dry- 
ing out  and  shrinkage  such  as  are  found  where 
wooden  slats  leave  chinks  and  cracks. 

Two  Types  of  Container 
Fiberboard  containers  are  of  two  types,  gen- 
erally know  as  corrugated  and  solid  fiber. 

Corrugated  board  js  made  of  an  interior  scien- 
tifically designed  truss,  which  is  obtained  by  run- 
ning a relatively  thin  sheet  of  straw  paper  through 
corrugated  rolls,  giving  it  a fluted  or  crimped 
effect.  Tough-skinned  kraft-paper  liners  or  fac- 
ings are  pasted  to  the  tops  of  the  corrugations  by 
means  of  an  odorless  mineral  glue  known  as  sili- 
cate of  soda  or  more  familiarly  “water  glass.” 
Solid  fiber  is  built  up  of  three  or  more  pasted 
and  pressed  sheets  or  plies  of  paper,  the  outer 

* Secretary-treasurer,  Container  Club. 


plies  or  skins  of  tough  kraft  or  jute  fiber  sheets, 
and  the  body  of  the  board  is  supplied  by  building 
up  the  interior  with  chipboard  sheets. 

Lightness  in  weight  is  one  of  the  principal  char- 
acteristics, and  a reduction  of  10%  to  50%  is  ob- 
tained in  shipping  weight,  compared  with  the 
same  size  of  wooden  boxes,  dependent  upon  char- 
acter of  lumber  used.  In  carload  shipments  this 
saving  is  indeed  material.  Strength  in  construction 
is  not  sacrificed,  for  the  tough  board  of  leatherlike 
quality  is  built  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
heavy  and  rough  handling  in  shipment,  and  its 
very  nature  affords  resilience  in  resistance  to  the 
shock  of  falls  and  bumps  of  shifting  freight. 

In  car  loadings  a considerable  saving  of  space 
is  found,  and  the  ease  of  handling  facilitates  the 
work.  In  the  packing  room  this  saving  is  even 
more  marked.  Convenience  and  space  saved  in 
storing  empties  are  other  features.  The  containers 
come  to  the  shipper  folded  flat,  and  the  unfolding 
and  bending  in  of  the  flaps  to  square  the  box 
make  it  ready  for  loading.  The  task  is  easily 
accomplished  by  female  labor,  and  the  closing  and 
sealing  are  an  equally  simple  operation. 

Experiences  of  Users 

A nationally  known  Chicago  tea,  coffee,  and 
spice  house  has  been  using  this  package  almost  ex- 
clusively for  four  or  five  years.  In  an  original 
test  of  this  package  before  its  adoption  it  took  a 
fiberboard  box  of  the  standard  size  it  was  then 
using  in  wood,  filled  it  with  the  cartoned  coffee, 
and  carried  it  to  the  roof  of  the  five-story  ware- 
house, dropping  it  into  the  alley  below.  The  pack- 
age, although  suffering  severe  denting,  and  being 
rendered  unfit  for  shipment,  retained  the  contents. 

The  concern  is  using  fiber  containers  in  99%  of 
its  shipments  today,  dividing  it  about  equally  be- 
tween corrugated  and  solid.  The  average  con- 
tainer runs  about  50  pounds,  the  favored  package 
being  24  by  24  by  20  inches,  containing  48  one- 
pound  cartons.  It  is  used  also  in  the  packing  of 
2^2-,  5-,  and  10-pound  packages,  according  to  de- 
mand. 

The  head  of  the  coffee  department  of  a large 
western  wholesale  grocer  says  that  the  fiberboard 
box  has  long  been  used  by  his  people,  and  is 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  He  is  a firm  believer 
in  small  sales,  quick  turnover,  and  the  keeping  of 
fresh  stock  on  the  shelves  of  his  customers,  taking 
pride  in  the  quality  and  high  standard  of  the  brand 
he  is  selling.  He  prefers  the  smaller  sizes  of  con- 
tainers as  a means  of  making  part  deliveries  of  say 
100  to  200  pounds  a week  on  1,000- pound  orders 
rather  than  stocking  a buyer  with  large  deliveries 
at  one  time.  He  packs  a 50-pound  case  weighing 
about  66  gross,  the  inner  packages  either  round 
or  square,  and  employs  it  entirely  in  the  package 
trade,  which  is  75%  of  the  firm's  output.  The 
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tendency  is  more  and  more  each  year  to  get  away 
from  bulk  shipments. 

One  large  wholesale  grocery  concern  packs  85% 
of  its  shipments  in  fiber.  The  coffee  is  packed 
in  cylindrical  fiber  cans  and  then  placed  in  the 
fiber  shipping  case,  60  one-pound  cans  being  in- 
closed in  a box  weighing  80  pounds  gross,  24 
three-pound  cans  weigh  90  pounds  gross,  and  five 
12-pound  cans  74  gross.  A one-pound  package 
using  a rectangular  instead  of  cylindrical  carton 
is  also  employed,  60  of  which  are  packed  73 
pounds  gross. 

An  Economical  Display 

A method  both  attractive  and  economical  is  sug- 
gested to  grocers  by  which  the  coffee  is  displayed 
and  sold,  which  is  the  pyramiding  of  the  filled 
48-pound  case  in  an  attractive  manner  and  ar- 
ranging on  the  steps  and  top  of  the  pyramid  the 
round  cans  for  current  sales,  exposing  in  this  way 
only  about  200  pounds  of  the  stock,  the  main  sup- 
ply remaining  dust-proof,  fly-proof,  and  fade- 
proof.  The  big  cases,  as  fast  as  emptied,  are  re- 
turned to  the  pyramid,  and  the  exhibit  retains  its 
form  until  practically  the  entire  purchase  has  been 
transferred  to  pantries. 

A large  shipper  of  coffee  of  wide  reputation 
says,  “We  have  been  using  fiberboard  boxes  in 
packing  our  products  for  some  time.  In  the  stor- 
age room  the  flat  cases  can  be  packed  in  very  small 
space.  We  find  the  packing  very  economical  and 
much  quicker  than  with  the  old-style  wooden  box. 
The  case  was  adopted  by  our  company  only  after 
long  deliberation  and  thorough  test,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  style  of  pack- 
ing as  superior  to  any  other  that  has  come  under 
our  observation.” 

Another  says,  “We  adopted  fiber  cases  soon 
after  they  were  introduced,  and  have  increased  the 
consumption  so  that  nearly  every  case  that  we  are 
shipping  now  is  of  fiber.  The  saving  in  freight 
to  far-off  points  is  a heavy  consideration.” 

Another  Far  Western  coffee  shipper  says,  “The 


advent  of  the  fiber  and  corrugated  shipping  cases 
into  business  set  us  thinking,  and  we  were  first 
in  our  market  in  our  line  to  adopt  such  a package 
for  shipping  purposes,  which  we  did  a number  of 
years  ago.  They  are  so  satisfactory  that  we  would 
not  think  of  changing.” 

Summing  Up  the  Arguments 

The  saving  in  cost  of  the  cases,  in  space  occu- 
pied by  the  empty  folded  flat  cases,  in  labor  re- 
quired to  set  up,  pack,  and  handle  fiber  case9,  in 
reduced  freight  bills  because  of  less  weight,  in 
ease  of  lifting  and  handling  in  warehouse  and 
store,  make  substantial  savings  and  place  concerns 
that  have  adopted  them  into  an  advantageous  po- 
sition in  the  matter  of  competition. 

The  more  progressive  roasters  prefer  accurate 
and  careful  packing.  The  assurance  that  each 
fiber  container  will  carry  its  load  intact  and  un- 
harmed to  destination  and  will  furnish  the  pur- 
chaser with  clean,  perfect  packages  for  his  cus- 
tomers has  been  gained  by  years  of  successful  use. 
Packages  and  containers  are  elements  of  quality 
by  which  prestige  among  purchasers  is  ’established, 
and  fiber  cartons  and  fiberboard  shipping  con- 
tainers are  as  certainly  aids  in  building  up  this 
prestige  as  is  the  excellence  of  the  product  itself. 

The  decision  of  high-grade  roasters  to  adopt 
this  method  of  shipping  has  been  reached  only 
after  thorough  research  and  experiment,  and  this 
decision  of  these  largest  and  best  known  roasters 
in  the  trade  to  adopt  and  continually  use  the  fiber 
shipping  container,  based  upon  the  essentials  of 
service,  quality,  and  price,  can,  we  believe,  be 
accepted  with  confidence  by  those  roasters  who 
have  been  unmindful  of  its  many  advantages  or 
deterred  by  old-fashioned  prejudice  from  its  use. 


BRITISH  INDIA’S  NEW  TARIFF 
The  new  tariff  law  of  British  India  provides 
for  2l/i%  advalorem  on  t£a  racks  and  chests,  and 
15%  on  coffee,  spices,  and  tea. 
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A PACKAGE  MAKER’S  LAMENT 

Being  a More  or  Less  Veracious  Narration  of  the 
Trials  and  Tribulations  That  Beset  a 
Conscientious  Container  Man 

rFHE  Blue  Book  Representative  came  upon  the 
*■  Package  Manufacturer,  in  an  armchair  on 
his  side  porch,  enjoying  the  first  of  the  daylight 
saving.  The  Blue  Book  man  had  called  outside 
of  battle  hours,  to  ask  the  Package  Manufacturer 
how  things  were  going,  having  the  Journal’s  May 
Number  in  mind. 

“Maybe  it’s  unfortunate  that  you  came  and  asked 
me  just  that  question  this  evening,”  remarked  the 
P.  M.  “I’m  in  a kind  of  grouch,  and  you’ll  proba- 
bly have  no  patience  with  me.  I notice  that  few 
of  us  have  much  patience  with  another  guy’s 
grouch. 

“You’ll  say  that,  with  business  picking  up  so 
steadily  for  me,  I ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  a 
grouch  about  anything. 

You’ll  say  that,  on  such 
a late  spring  evening, 
with  a good  dinner  in 
my  immediate  past,  and 
with  my  family  quietly 
gone  to  the  movies,  I 
have  every  cause  to  re- 
joice in  a modest  way. 

“But  this  is  a curious 
grouch.  It  never  reaches  me  except  when  business 
is  booming,  and  usually  develops  in  a moment  of 
comfort  and  calm  reflection.  Now  you’ll  surely 
call  me  a first-class  nut  and  leave  me !'” 

But  the  B.  B.  R.  refused  to  leave.  He  merely 
dared  the  Package  Manufacturer  to  go  on.  This 
was  just  what  the  latter  was  hoping  and  praying 
for;  so  he  resumed: 

“You  know  how  I manufacture  and  sell  coffee 
containers  not  only  to  hold  but  to  sell  coffee.  Our 
packages  have  sold,  and  do  sell,  coffee — and  we 
can  prove  it.” 

The  Representative  here  interrupted  to  point  out 
to  the  Manufacturer  that,  if  this  were  all  he  had 
to  say,  he  might  get  right  over  into  the  advertising 
pages  where  such  stuff  belonged. 

“Wait !”  said  the  Manufacturer  impressively. 
“No  sooner  do  I say  that  in  your  advertising  pages, 
than  three  wholesalers  write  in  and  place  orders 
with  me ; orders  that  read  something  like  this : 

‘“In  printing  this  label  (which,  by  the  way, 
should  be  a good  hot  red),  please  put  first  the 
words  “Horsefall’s  Heavenly  Blend”  in  pink  ink. 
large  as  possible ; then  underneath  that  an  illustra- 
tion of  a Haiti  Bean  Feast  (for  which  we  inclose 
woodcut)  ; and  then  the  word  “Coffee”  in  dark 
black  ink;  and  then  set  In  this  500-word  descrip- 
tion of  our  methods  of ’ 

“But  they  really  do.  You  needn’t  laugh  so 


coarsely.  And  last  of  all  they  remind  me  of  my 
claims  that  our  container  will  sell  goods! 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I hardly 
think  it’s  matter  for  the  advertising  pages.  We 
got  up  one  advertisement  that  showed  Miller  Hug- 
gins in  an  imaginary 
conversation  with  Babe 
Ruth.  Mr.  Huggins 
was  instructing  the 
Bambino  exactly  in 
which  innings  and  cir- 
cumstances he,  Babe, 
was  to  hit  home  runs, 
which  ball  he  was  to 
hit,  which  hand  should  do  most  of  the  work,  how 
to  hold  his  face  and  his  feet,  and  closed  by  re- 
minding him  of  his  claims  to  be  the  world’s  great- 
est batsman.  And  the  Babe  was  shown  telling  his 
manager  that  he  was  sure  he’d  have  the  season  of 
his  career,  under  such  guidance  as  that ; in  fact, 
he  was  a little  ashamed  to  accept  his  big  salary 
with  the  brainwork  all  being  done  for  him ! 

“But  we  decided  that  such  an  advertisement 
would  be  misunderstood  by  the  Trade,  and  might 
hurt  the  feelings  of  some  of  my  best  friends.” 

The  Representative  again  cut  in  to  ask  the 
Manufacturer  why  he  was  so  worked  up  over  the 
interest  of  his  custom- 
ers ; why  he  didn’t  put 
these  coffee  packages 
through  without  any 
heartbreak  and  let  these 
few  exceptional  packers 
“have  what  they 
wanted.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  so  al- 
truistic as  you  might  think,”  parried  the  Package 
Builder.  “If  I get  that  way  later  on,  I’ll  endow  a 
hospital  and  save  my  tears.  This  thing  comes 
nearer  home  than  you  seem  to  realize.  There  is 
no  manufacturer  whose  true  interests  lie  closer  to 
his  customer’s  than  the  container  manufacturer’s. 

“The  Packer  may  think  he  controls  the  number 
of  packages  he  buys,  but  he  doesn’t.  The  dear 
public  decides  that.  He,  the  Packer,  simply  does 
what  the  public  tells  him  to  do.  If  I am  permitted 
to  make  him  a good  package,  his  coffee  sells— and 
I,  or  any  competitors,  get  a chance  to  make  some 
more  packages  in  increasing  volume.  And  the 
Packer  and  I both  make  money.  If  I am  forced 
— ‘carefully  instructed’ — to  make  a poor  package, 
neither  of  us  makes  money.” 

“But  can’t  we  put  something  in  the  paper  about 
it?”  persisted  the  Representative. 

“No,  we  can’t!”  snapped  the  Manufacturer. 
“It’s  a shame  any  way  you  take  it.  But  it’s  life — 
and  thanks  be  it  doesn’t  happen  often ! And,  if 
you  do  put  anything  in  the  paper  about  it,  they’ll 
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say  the  old  fool  is  just  crazy  in  love  with  his  own 
way  and  wants  to  monkey  with  other  people  s des- 
tinies. You  don’t  dare  put  anything  in  the  paper 
about  it,  anyway;  so  why  talk  about  it?’ 

But  the  Representative  did  dare — and  is  wonder- 
ing what  his  friend,  the  Manufacturer,  will  say 
about  it.  He’ll  probably  repudiate  the  whole  thing. 


THE  WHY  OF  THE  PAPER  BAG 


More  Coffee  Is  Packed  in  Bags  Than  Any  Other 
Type  of  Container— Cheap,  Lasting,  Attrac- 
tive, Consumers  Prefer  Them 


By  Thomas  M.  Royal 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

THE  dictionary  on  my  desk  says,  “Ax-i-om 
(ak’si-um),  an  indisputable,  self-evident 
truth”;  so  we  may  as  well  start  off  with  one  of 
these  birds  and  begin  the  trouble  at  once.  The 
following  is  an  axiom : 

“More  coffee  is  sold  in  bags  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  container.” 

Here  is  another,  in  case  the  first  one  should 
not  register: 

“The  use  of  bags  for  coffee,  particularly  the 


one-pound  size,  is  rapidly  increasing.” 

In  this  case  there  really  is  a reason.  Coffee 
is  a low-priced  com- 
modity, and  it  is  un- 
economic and  wasteful 
to  put  a low-priced 
commodity  into  an  ex- 
pensive package,  the 
package  sometimes 
costing  more^than^  its 
contents.  Women,  the 
principal  buyers  of 
coffee,  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  fancy  con- 
tainers and  packages. 

They  don’t  mind  doing 
it  on  perfumes,  ex- 
pensive hats,  and 
Christmas-present  soap,  but  they  do  mind  it  on 


A Typical  High-Grade 
Pape:-  Bag 


every-day  necessaries, — sugar,  coffee,  and  flour. 

Some  25  years  ago  a few  good  duplex  coffee 
bags  were  imported  from  Europe ; but  most  roast- 
ers “rolled  their  own”  over  a wooden  block,  usual- 
ly a manila  wrapper  printed  red,  yellow,  and  black 
with  decorations  by  a woodcut  artist.  They  held 
coffee,  and  that’s  about  all. 

Today  some  of  the  best-selling  brands  of  cof- 
fee are  packed  in  duplex  paper  bags ; but  what  a 
different  hag  from  the  old  home-made  kind.!  To- 
day’s -bags  are  beautifully  printed  or  lithographed 
in  many  colors ; they  are  lined  with  grease-proof 
paper,  glassine  paper,  and  even  tinfoil  like  the 


best  tobacco  packages.  They  are  sold  at  a low 
price,  and  if  properly  used  they  get  coffee  to  the 
consumer  in  perfect  condition. 

Unfortunately  they  are  not  always  properly 
used,  and  we  believe  that  low-grade  bags  without 
an  inner  liner,  or  with  the  wrong  kind  of  liner, 
have  done  more  harm  to  the  high-grade  coffee 
business  than  anything  else,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  packages  that  cost  too  much  for  the 
product  they  contain. 

A recent  bag  advertisement,  “What’s  the  matter 
with  the  coffee  business?”  caused  a lot  of  dis- 
cussion and  some  criticism.  It  advocated  packing, 
whole-bean  coffee  instead  of  ground.  This  sug- 
gestion was  entirely  disinterested,  for  bags,  the 
right  kind,  will  hold  ground  coffee  just  as  well, 
as  any  other  container;  but  we  have  yet  to  see: 
any  package  that  will  keep  ground  coffee  for  a. 
month  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  roaster. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  FIBER  CANS 


Container  Manufacturers  Start  Cooperative  Cam- 
paign to  Bring  Merits  of  Paper  Cans  to 
Attention  of  Industries 

EIGHT  or  nine  months  ago  several  manufac- 
turers of  fiber  cans  decided  that  a general 
advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  their  product 
was  desirable.  Accordingly,  in  response  to  a call! 
for  a meeting  issued  by  R.  H.  Ritchie,  president 
of  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.,  Chicago,  12  manufac- 
turers met  in  Buffalo  the  latter  part  of  August. 
After  a thorough  canvass  of  . the  situation  it  was; 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  project. 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  de- 
tails: R.  H.  Ritchie,  chairman;  B.  W.  Butler,, 

Fibre  Can  Corp.,  Chicago;  F.  W.  Davenport, 
Davenport  Paper  Box  Co.,  Cincinnati;  R.  W.. 
Darnell,  Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Phillips- 
burg;  George  H.  Lee,  Empire  Paper  Products 
Corp.,  New  York. 

The  Bert  L.  White  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was  en- 
gaged to  prepare  the  promotion  literature.  The 
program  includes  the  use  of  advertising  space  in 
journals  covering  the  coffee,  drug,  tobacco,  and 
grocery  trades,  and  these  ads  are  now  being  pub- 
lished. 

A large  list  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  is 
also  being  circularized.  The  printed  matter  is  at- 
tractive and  goes  into  detail  of  the  merits  of  fiber 
cans.  A booklet,  entitled  “Fibre  Cans:  Their 

Economy  and  Desirability  for  All  Dry  Packs.’ 
contains  information  helpful  to  packers  of  coffee 
and  similar  products,  of  which  copies  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Fibre  Can  Publicity  As- 
sociation, 1227  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  manufacturers  back  bf  this  movement,  in- 
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eluding  the  five  mentioned,  are : Chicago  Paper 

Tube  & Can  Co.,  Chicago;  Miller  Fiber  Products 
Co.,  Chicago ; Moisture  Proof  Fiber  Can  Co., 
Detroit;  Peninsular  Paper  Can  Co.,  Detroit; 
Iowa  Can  Co.,  Keokuk;  Seeley  Tube  & Box  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. ; Union  Paper  Co.,  New  York; 
National  Paper  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


TIN-CAN  ADVANTAGES 


Strength  and  Flavor  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Preserved— 
Lithographed  All-Tin  Package  Never 
Loses  Its  Lure,  Even  to  Consumer 


would  be  glad  to  consider  the  lithographed  metal 
can. 

When  the  housewife  has  consumed  one  of  your 
paper-labeled  packages,  and  is  about  ready  to  pur- 
chase another  supply,  if  you  had  your  way  you 
would  give  the  old  package  a complete  new  dress 
in  order  to  have  your  product  appear  at  its  best. 
If  your  package  was  lithographed,  you  would  have 
as  nice  a dress  on  it  the  day  it  was  finally  emptied 
as  the  day  is  left  the  can  factory,  because  the  very 
handling  of  the  package  every  day  takes  every 
speck  of  dust  or  dirt  off  it  without  removing  the 
gloss.  Your  appeal  to  the  housewife  is  greatest 
when  you  need  it  most. 


By  A.  E.  Heekin* 

Cincinnati 

More  container  articles  will  be  found  in  the 

'T'HE  main  points  of  advantage  in  considering 
A tin  plate  for  the  manufacture  of  containers 

back  part  of  the  magazine. 

for  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  baking  powder  can 
easily  be  ascertained. 

Did  you  ever  see  a pound  of  coffee  retailing  for 
50  cents  or  more  that  was  not  packed  in  tin?  It 
is  true  that  there  is 
more  room  for  selling 
expense,  packing,  con- 
tainers, etc.,  in  coffee 
retailing  at  this  fig- 
ure ; however,  that  did 
not  influence  the  de- 
cision of  the  coffee 
roaster  when  his  busi- 
ness was  bad  a year 
ago.  He  needed  every 
fraction  of  a cent  a 
pound  he  could  honest- 
ly rake  in;  yet  he  did 
not  dare  offer  his 
high-priced  coffee  to 
the  public  in  anything  but  the  best  wrappings. 

Low-priced  teas  have  been  put  up  in  packages 
other  than  tin  cans,  but  as  soon  as  a higher  grade 
of  tea  at  a higher  price  is  considered  the  tin  con- 
tainer is  the  only  one  used. 

The  highest  grade  of  tea  or  coffee  has  more  to 
lose  in  strength  and  flavor  than  the  lower  grades. 
What  is  true  of  the  highest  grade  is  proportion- 
ally true  of  the  next  highest,  and  the  next  and  the 
next.  In  other  words,  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

Tn  speaking  of  the  can  with  the  label  litho- 
graphed right  on  the  metal,  against  the  paper  label, 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  If  you  ever  saw  a 
paper-labeled  can  after  it  had  made  its  trip  from 
your  labeling  machine  to  your  packing  and  ship- 
ping department,  to  the  railroad,  to  the  jobber,  to 
the  retailer,  to  the  housewife,  with  a minimum 
delay  of  one  month  between  these  agents,  you 

*Of  Heckin  Can  Co. 


A WASHINGTON  COFFEE  INVASION 


A Good  Example  of  a 
Lithographed  Tin  Can 


How  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  Put  Its  Product 
Into  2,000  Stores  in  a City  of  500,000 
and  Kept  Them  Enthused 


By  Edward  Melia 
New  York 

rT"*WO  thousand  dealers  actively  selling  one  brand 
of  coffee  in  a city  of  less  than  500,000  popula- 
tion is  distribution  to  satisfy  any  coffee-roasting 
organization;  but,  when  these  dealers  keep  the 
jobber  busy  filling  reorders  and  show  all-round 
satisfaction  with  the  sales  cooperation  furnished 
by  the  roaster,  there  is  room  for  little  else  but  joy. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Maxwell  House  coffee 
of  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  and  its  dealers  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Considering  the  capital’s  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  stubborn  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  any 
new  coffee,  it  was  interesting  to  learn  something 
of  the  methods  used  so  successfully. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  a jobber  with  facil- 
ities equal  to  keeping  the  city  supplied  and  the 
right  attitude  on  cooperation  with  both  dealers 
and  roaster.  The  next  move  was  to  make  the 
jobber  satisfied  with  the  bargain. 

To  that  end  Washington  was  invaded  one  fine 
morning  by  a crew  of  Maxwell  House  salesmen, 
everyone  of  whom  had  been  picked  specially  for 
the  job.  They  were  supplied  with  all  necessary 
local  information  by  the  jobber,  including  routings, 
customs,  characteristics  of  dealers,  an  outline  of 
local  coffee  history. 

With  this  background,  the  men  called  on  dealers, 
feeling  that  they  knew  the  city,  for  they  could 
apply  the  Maxwell  House  story  to  local  conditions 
and  capture  their  interest  with  minimum  resist- 
ance. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  campaign  on  dealers 
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Strategic  Points  in  Washington  Where 
Maxwell  House  Coffee  Is  Advertised 

was  a complete  success.  It  scored  2,000  times, 
leaving  evidence  on  2,000  sets  of  dealers’  shelves. 

The  success  of  this  crew  is  credited  largely  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  something  more  than  coffee  to 
sell.  The  men  sold  sales.  They  sold  the  dealers 
on  turnovers,  on  the  cooperation  that  the  Cheek- 
Neal  Co.  was  extending  to  good  dealers  to  sell 
good  coffee.  Each  dealer  saw  the  complete  news- 
paper campaign,  big  space  in  magazines,  special 
copy  in  medical  journals  to  win  the  moral  sup- 
port of  doctors,  and  a generous  supply  of  artistic 
dealer  helps, 


But  the  Cheek-Neal  people  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  alone.-  They  realized  that  the  average 
dealer  was  a busy  man  and  had  no  time  to  follow 
a campaign  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  yet 
they  knew  that  something  must  be  done  to  keep 
up  his  enthusiasm  for  Maxwell  House  coffee  until 
the  local  public  had  acquired  the  habit  of  calling 
for  it  by  name.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be 
kept  sold  on  the  company’s  efforts  to  bring  the 
public  to  that  stage. 

With  that  in  mind,  an  outdoor  advertising  man 
was  called  in  to  advise  upon  strategic  locations  for 
painted  walls.  Nearly  500  of  these  walls  were 
chosen,  and  they  literally  cover  the  city.  Each 
sign  is  painted  on  the  side  wall  of  some  dealer’s 
store  to  catch  the  housewife  at  the  point  of  pur- 
chase, just  as  she  enters  the  store.  They  get  in  the 
last  word. 

Besides  selling  the  consumer,  these  walls  sell 
the  dealer.  He  sees  them  every  time  he  goes  into 
the  street,  he  hears  the  comments  of  his  customers, 
and,  because  the  outdoor  advertising  stays  in  work 
for  months,  he  is  sold  on  its  permanence.  He  is 
made  to  feel  that  its  cooperation  is  there  to  stay. 


TEA  GROWING  IN  THE  AZORES 

Four  Gardens  Raise  Enough  for  Local  Needs  and 
to  Supply  Portugal — Experiments  Forecast 
Much  More  Cultivation 

Special  Corespondence 

St.  Michaels,  Azores,  Feb.  4,  1922. 
r-FHE  local  experiment  of  tea  cultivation  as  a 
commercial  venture  during  the  past  few  years 
has  met  with  gratifying  success  by  the  planters, 
and  its  continued  production  bids  fair  to  develop 
into  an  important  industry  in  the  Azores. 

The  first  attempt  to  cultivate  tea  on  the  island 
of  St.  Michaels  was  in  1881 ; but  it  met  with  in- 
different success,  due  to  improper  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  product  for  market.  It  has  been  only 
a few  years  since  the  experience  has  resulted  in 
palatable  tea. 

Considerable  experimental  activity  has  been  dis- 
played by  wealthy  Azoreans  in  attempts  to  de- 
velop a variety  of  tea  entirely  suited  to  local 
climatic  conditions.  For  long  periods  large 
private  estates  have  made  continuous  experimental 
importations  of  tea  plants  from  China  and  other 
countries. 

The  principal  factor  to  be  contended  with  is 
the  high  humidity  throughout  the  year,  which 
through  atmospheric  absorption  diminishes  to 
some  extent  the  flavor  and  odor  of  all  plant  life. 
The  partial  absence  of  these  qualities  is  noticeable 
in  tea,  the  defect  in  flavor  being  neutralized  by 
the  more  generous  use  of  sugar  in  sweetening,  a 
requirement  that  does  not  affect  its  almost  exclu- 
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sive  use  by  natives  and  foreign  residents  (mostly 
English)  in  preference  to  the  imported  article. 
This  popularity  may  be  deemed  an  acid  test  of  its 
quality  and  flavor. 

St.  Michaels  tea  not  only  supplies  the  Azfires, 
but  fills  practically  the  entire  needs  of  continental 
Portugal,  whither  it  is  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
In  addition,  as  shown  by  invoices  certified  at  the 
local  consulate,  tea  to  the  value  of  $4,000  was 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  two 
years,— $1,000  in  1920  and  $3,000  in  1921.  As 
only  shipments  of  oyer  $100  in  value  require  con- 
sular certification,  these  figures  undoubtedly  cover 
only  a part  of  the  total  exported. 

The  island  of  St.  Michaels,  with  a population 
averaging  nearly  400  to  the  square  mile  and  en- 
tirely lacking  the  facilities  for  becoming  a man- 
ufacturing region,  closely  approximates  ideal  t?a- 
growing.  The  cheapness  of  island  farming  labor, 
together  with  the  comparatively  small  area  of  land 
required,  makes  the  cultivation  of  tea  the  most 
profitable  outlet  for  local  enterprise.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  permits  three  harvests  yearly. 

The  four  large  tea  plantations  have  each  about 
60  acres  in  cultivation,  on  hillside  locations.  Ex- 
cept for  that  produced  on  the  Canto  plantation 
(Cha  Canto),  which  possesses  a flavor  much  liked 
in  Lisbon,  island  tea  marketed  in  continental 
Portugal  is  usually  first  mixed  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  oriental  brands  and  labeled  as  teas  from 
the  East.  The  three  other  large  plantations  are 
Cha  Gorreana,  Cha  Athayde,  and  Cha  Faria  e 
Maya. 

The  Gorreana  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  installa- 
tion of  modern  cultivation  and  curing  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  mar- 
keting methods.  This  plantation  also  believes  in 
advertising,  as  it  maintains  a small  but  attractive 
tea  room  at  Ponta  Delgada,  where  tea  is  served 
at  nominal  cost  and  concerts  are  given  at  inter- 
vals, all  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  its  brands 
of  tea.  The  Gorreana  incloses  with  each  package 
of  its  tea  a statement  by  Rear  Admiral  Dunn, 
commander  of  the  American  Naval  Base  located 
during  the  war  at  St.  Michaels,  which  was  sent 
from  Boston  and  reads  as  follows : 

“The  Gorreana  tea  has  greatly  pleased  the  Bos- 
tonians. I brought  a quantity  home  with  me  and 
have  served  it  at  receptions,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction and  surprise  of  my  guests,  who  did  not 
know  of  this  product  of  the  Azores.” — Drkw 
Ltn  ART). 


CALORIES  IN  TEA  AND  COFFEE 
The  official  “dietetic  food  list”  circulated  by  the 
Childs  chain  restaurant  concern  gives  the  calories 
in  an  eight-ounce  cup  of  coffee,  hot  or  iced,  as  12. 
including  one  of  protein,  one  of  fat,  and  10  of 
carbohydrates.  Hot  and  iced  tea  and  postum  are 


given  the  same  caloric  value, — one  calory  of  pro- 
tein, one  of  fat,  and  eight  of  carbohydrates.  A 
cup  of  hot  plain  chocolate  is  given  as  containing 
20  protein  calories,  96  of  fat,  and  84  of  carbohy- 
drates, a total  of  200. 

TEACHING  FROM  A GROCERY 


New  Jersey  School  Has  a Miniature  Store,  Which 
the  Pupils  Operate  and  Thereby  Learn  the 
Three  ‘RV,  Spelling,  and  Making  Change 

“PEACHING  arithmetic,  penmanship,  spelling, 
and  English  by  operating  a miniature  grocery 
store  has  been  found  a successful  method  in  the 
Monroe  Street  School  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The 
main  feature  of  the  store  is  a large  open  book- 
case filled  with  containers  of  all  sorts,  which  are 
placed,  priced,  sold,  and  wrapped  with  all  the 
particularity  that  belongs  to  a modern  establish- 
ment, thus  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  buy  and 
sell,  make  change,  besides  learn  something  of  the 
relative  merits  and  other  information  about  food 
products. 

“It  is  play  for  the  children  to  write  business  let- 


Make-Believe  Grocery  in  New  Jersey  School 
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ters  asking  for  cartoons  to  use  in  their  store,” 
says  Principal  R.  A.  Tennant.  “Every  pupil  wants 
to  know  how  to  spell  the  names  of  all  articles  on 
sale.  They  enjoy  the  competition  in  finding  out 
the  most  about  coffee  for  the  story  they  will  write 
..n  the  day  of  the  coffee  sale.” 

These  competitions  are  held  frequently  as 
studies  in  composition  and  geography,  and  the  in- 
formation the  little  ones  give  in  their  essays  shows 
the  completeness  of  their  instruction. 

DRUGGISTS’  TEA-COFFEE  PUZZLE 

Hints  on  How  the  Independent  Drug  Store  Can 
Meet  Inroads  of  Chain  Distributers— Soda 
Fountains  as  Demonstrators 

By  Lester  G.  Herbert 
Auburn.  New  York 

DRUG  stores  all  over  the  country  are  car- 
rying tea  and  coffee  and,  in  surprisingly  in- 
creasing number,  offering  them  in  special 
advertising  featuring  them  as  a bargain  leader. 
The  very  fact  that  these  stores  repeat  their  tea 
and  coffee  publicity  from  time  to  time  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  public  responds  to  this 
advertising,  and  if  people  will  buy  tea  and  coffee 
in  one  drug  store  they  will  buy  it  in  another. 

However,  careful  analysis  of  the  advertisements 
shows  the  rather  disturbing  fact  that  a large  per- 
centage, probably  a majority,  of  the  stores  ad- 
vertising teas  and  coffees  are  members  of  the  big 
drug-store  chains,  or  distributers  or  agents  for  a 
firm  manufacturing  remedies  and  offering  staple 
supplies  the  outlet  for  which  is  sought  through  the 
drug  store. 

From  time  to  time  these  drug  stores  will  feature, 
for  example,  a “Two  for  One  Sale” ; that  is,  two 
pounds  of  50-cent  coffee  will  presumably  be  given 
for  a certain  day  or  during  a certain  sale  for  51 
cents,  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  teas  and 
other  foodstuffs. 

The  chain  store  or  the  big  wholesale  distributing 
firm — for  that  is  what  some  of  these  concerns 
amount  to— purchases  supplies  in  large  quantities 
and  divides  these  among  its  retail  stores,  or  places 
as  much  with  each  agent  or  unit  of  the  system  as 
the  druggist  thinks  he  can  dispose  of. 

Naturally,  buying  in  large  quantities,  the  goods 
are  got  at  rock-bottom  price,  and  even  on  the 
“Two  for  One  Sale”  the  druggist  makes  a fair 
profit,  besides  a handsome  return  for  the  main 
organization. 

Danger  to  Other  Druggists 
Many  druggists  are  blind  to  the  menace  of  this 
situation,  for  there  is  grave  danger  in  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  druggists  that  do  not  carry  teas  and 
coffees.  The  chain-store  people  are  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  the  public  will  come  where  it  thinks 


it  can  get  two  pounds  of  so  constantly  used  a 
supply  as  tea  and  coffee  for  the  price  of  one, 
and  when  the  customer  appears  she  will  naturally 
see  something  else  she  wants,  such  as  toilet  soap, 
toothpaste,  or  flavoring  extracts. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  really  a leader  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  to  get  people  into  the  drug  store  of- 
fering this  bargain.  Where  people  go  and  get 
value  once,  they  are  sure  to  go  again,  and  so 
gradually,  but  nevertheless  surely,  trade  is  diverted 
from  other  drug  stores  to  the  one  that  sells  teas 
and  coffees. 

How  to  Meet  the  Competition 
The  only  method  of  meeting  the  tea  and  coffee 
competition  in  drug-store  outlets  of  chain  or  chain 
distributing  systems  is  to  sell  tea  and  coffee  too. 

People  are  even  readier  to  patronize  the  drug 
store  that  they  frequently  pass  than  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  get  tea  and  coffee  from  someone  in 
whom  they  have  no  special  interest. 

Price  is  a factor ; but  happily  quality  is  a greater 
iactor  still,  and  so  other  druggists  have  just  as 
good  a chance  as  the  chain  outlets,  if  not  a better. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  coffee  on  the  market,  and 
some  of  that  put  out  on  these  big  leader  sales  is 
not  of  the  highest  grade.  People  are  pleased  when 
they  are  carrying  home  a couple  of  pounds  of 
tea  and  coffee  that  they  believe  to  be  worth  50 
cents  a pound,  which  averages  them  only  25 
cents;  but  when  next  morning  brings  a cup  of 
poorly  flavored  and  rather  weak  coffee  dissatis- 
faction starts. 

It  is  usually  estimated  that  a pound  of  coffee 
lasts  an  average  family  one  week,  which  this  means 
that  13  dissatisfied  mornings  follow  the  first  one. 

So  the  independent  druggist  has  a strong  lever- 
age, because  he  can  select  teas  and  coffees  that 
will  appeal  to  the  trade  to  which  he  caters.  He 
can  carry  two  or  three  blends  of  package  goods, 
perhaps  featuring  something  exceptionally  fine 
at  a high  price  and  something  of  a popular  flavor 
at  a medium  price.  He  can  make  special  bids  for 
trade  in  five-  and  ten-pound  lots,  and  can  cash 
in  upon  the  confidence  that  his  customers  already 
have  in  him. 

Not  so  with  drug  stores  that  are  tied  down  to 
chain-store  tea  and  coffee  brands.  Quality  and 
price  are  practically  fixed  on  someone’s  else  judg- 
ment. That  judgment  way  answer  very  well  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  be  exceedingly  wide 
of  the  mark  in  another.  Yet  fixed  policies  of  such 
organizations  do  not  as  a rule  encourage  the  stock- 
ing of  competitive  lines,  and  the  retailer  himself 
seldom  has  the  desire  or  the  cash,  nor  would  he 
consider  it  good  business  judgment,  to  put  in  either 
better  or  cheaper  teas  and  coffees  besides  these. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that,  whether  he  will  or  not,  the  druggist  is 
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being  forced  to  meet  competition  by  carrying 
quality  teas  and  coffees.  If  he  refuses,  he  must  not 
complain  if  druggists  that  do  sell  it  win  business 
away  from  him,  for  today  the  retail  establishment 
that  offers  the  broadest  service  in  the  most  pleasant 
manner  will  do  the  best  business. 

Meeting  the  Mail-Order  House 

The  druggist  must  also  consider  the  competi- 
tion of  the  mail-order  firm,  which  sends  mammoth 
catalogs  into  homes  everywhere  in  towns,  cities, 
villages,  and  country.  The  entering  wedge  of 
many  a mail-order  house  is  tea  and  coffee.  The 
housewife  looks  through  the  big  catalog,  which  is 
always  freely  illustrated  and  the  descriptions  en- 
gaging, and  sees  many  articles  that  she  would  like 
to  possess,  such  as  a pair  of  silk  stockings,  a 
wonderfully  inexpensive  but  stylish-looking  little 
hat,  or  a pair  of  blankets. 

She  finally  stops  at  the  grocery  department,  and 
is  once  fascinated  by  the  price  of  staple  supplies. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  in  demand  all  the  time  and 
rapidly  used  up.  Why  not  send  for  some  of  these 
wonderful  bargains,  and  save  enough  to  get  the 
silk  stockings? 

So  the  first  item  on  the  order  is  four  pounds 
of  coffee  and  two  of  tea,  and  while  she  is  at  it, 
and  a box  will  be  coming,  and  she  will  have  to  get 
a money  order  anyway,  she  might  just  as  well  in- 
clude enough  for  a white  ivory  mirror  to  match 
the  brush  and  comb  given  her  last  Christmas ! 
And  here  is  a tonic  that  seems  to  be  just  what 
Susie  needs,  and  a liniment  for  Grandpa’s  rheuma- 
tism ! 

And  so  the  druggist  and  the  local  grocer  both 
lose  part  of  their  patronage.  The  mail-order  con- 
cern pays  no  local  taxes,  contributes  nothing  to 
civic  benefits,  and  has  the  money  in  hand  before 
the  goods  leave  its  place.  It  may  . even  use  the 
money  to  buy  the  goods.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a charge  account,  and,  while  unsatisfactory 
supplies  may  be  returned,  it  is  a trouble  to  do  it, 
and  more  often  than  not  they  are  kept  by  the  dis- 
satisfied purchaser. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  of  fighting 
mail-order  competition  is  to  offer  people  good 
value  in  wanted  articles  right  at  home,  and  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  local  dealer  is  on  hand 
to  right  anything  that  may  be  wrong,  and  to  permit 
goods  to  be  examined  or  sampled  before  the 
purchase  is  made. 

Soda  Fountain  as  a Demonstrator 

Here  is  where  the  druggist  has  another  golden 
sales  opportunity.  His  soda  fountain  is  one  of  the 
finest  demonstrators  he  could  possibly  have.  It 
is  on  the  job  365  days  a year,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  even  when  other  places  are  closed. 
Coffee  is  always  one  of  the  leader  drinks  at  the 
fountain,  and  a good  grade  of  coffee,  well  made 


and  served  with  real  cream  and  sugar,  will  win 
hosts  of  friends  for  the  store. 

If  it  is  advertised  that  a certain  blend  is  the 
kind  used  at  the  fountain,  and  that  it  is  on  sale 
at  the  general-delivery  counter,  the  suggestion  will 
bear  much  fruit.  Then  the  soda  fountain  ma> 
display  an  attractive  card  which  says : 

Like  that  coffee,  do  yen 
Then  take  a pound  c’f  it  home. 

$.50  a pound,  and  you  can  have  at  least  35 
cups  of  just  such  coffee  for  your  money. 

Or,  if  the  drug  store  does  not  have  a soda 
fountain,  it  is  easy  and  inexpensive  advertising 
to  put  up  some  two-ounce  samples  into  neat 
packages  bearing  the  druggist’s  label  with  the 
typewritten  name  of  the  coffee  blend  on  it.  A 
pound  will  make  eight  such  samples;  five  pounds 
will  give  40  families  a taste  of  the  druggist’s  good 
coffee. 

Suppose  that  20  of  these  families  begin  to  use 
this  brand  of  coffee,  it  will  mean  over  1,000 
pounds  sold  in  one  year  from  the  advertising  of 
five  pounds  in  samples.  If  suitable  publicity  is 
used  in  the  newspapers,  this  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Naturally,  in  giving  out  such  samples,  key 
families  are  chosen,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
druggist  have  a friendly  little  chat  with  the 
housekeeper  who  is  being  given  the  sample.  If  he 
can  tell  her  of  one  or  two  leading  women  who  are 
using  this  coffee,  he  will  interest  her,  and  then 
it  will  be  quite  in  order  for  him  to  request  that 
she  brew  this  sample  by  itself  and  give  him  her 
opinion  later  on  its  flavor  and  quality.  As  often  as 
not  she  will  buy  a pound  then  and  there,  so  that 
there  will  be  enough  for  the  whole  family. 

The  Problem  of  Delivery 

The  druggist  sometimes  fears  that  his  tea  and 
coffee  sales  would  not  amount  to  a great  deal 
because  he  does  not  make  regular  deliveries  like  the 
grocer,  but  this  objection  is  easy  to  get  away  from. 
Some  do  not  deliver  less  than  50  cents’  worth  or. 
beyond  a certain  distance,  less  than  $1  worth.  Tea 
and  coffee  could  come  under  the  same  head.  Many 
other  druggists  deliver  anything  within  reasonable 
limits,  for  they  find  that  people  telephoning  for 
supplies  are  usually  fair  enough  to  make  up  a 
reasonable  purchase.  Others  may  feel  it  best  to 
stress  the  quality  of  the  coffee  in  this  manner : 

“Our  Mocha  blend  is  so  fine  that  you  will  be 
glad,  at  the  price  we-  offer  it,  to  carry  it  home 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  having  it,”  or,  “A  de- 
livery charge  of  10  cents  is  made  on  all  packages 
sent  out  of  our  store.  Our  teas  and  coffees  are  so 
strong  and  finely  flavored,  however,  that  you  will 
save  even  at  this!” 

One  of  the  fortunate  things  about  tea  and  coffee 
is  that  they  can  be  handled  without  any  tiresome 
and  troublesome  system  of  special  records.  They 
can  be  easily  stored.  Any  clerk  can  sell  them 
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without  danger  of  making  mistakes,  for  the  drug 
store  usually  handles  package  teas  and  coffees  for 
convenience;  and  so  overhead  expense  is  not  in- 
creased, while  the  volume  of  business  is  substan- 
tially enlarged  with  little  trouble. 

But  the  volume  of  business  is  not  so  significant 
in  itself  as  the  net  profit  made  on  the  volume  done. 
A good  grade  of  tea  and  coffee  permits  of  a good 
profit.  Once  people  form  the  taste  for  a cer- 
tain blend,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  any  other, 
and  coffee  and  tea  are  used  up  quickly  and  must 
be  replaced.  This  means  that  the  turnover  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  every  time  the  patron  comes  to 
the  drug  store  for  tea  or  coffee,  or  sends  for  it, 
some  other  drug  store  article  is  almost  sure  to 
be  sold  as  well. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  as  good  a leader  for  every 
druggist  as  they  are  for  the  chain-store  druggist! 


1921  COFFEE  ON  THE  RED  SEA 

Heavy  Yield  of  Good  Quality  Reported,  but  With 
a Drop  in  Exports — Detailed  Statement  of 
Conditions  in  the  Districts 

Special  Correspondence 

Aden,  Arabia,  Feb.  28,  1922. 
rTTHE  1921-22  coffee  crop  of  Arabia,  according 
* to  all  reports,  will  be  unusually  good  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  This  is  particularly  due  to 
good  climatic  conditions  and  partly  to  the  restora- 
tion of  internal  order  in  the  coffee-growing  sec- 
tions. 

That  is  true  of  coffee  from  the  north  and  west 
of  Aden.  To  the  northeast,  whence  some  of  the 
finest  coffee  comes,  fighting  is  still  in  progress, 
and  little  coffee  can  be  expected  from  that  region 
this  season.  Most  of  this  latter  coffee,  however, 
has  in  recent  years  been  consumed  locally  beyond 
the  coast  of  Arabia. 

The  Arabian  coffee  now  beginning  to  come  to 
market  at  Aden  in  large  quantities  is  of  two  prin- 
cipal varieties,  known  to  the  trade  as  extra  Mocha 
and  first  Mocha.  The  extra  Mocha  comes  20  or 
25  days  by  camel  caravan  from  Sanaa,  where  it 
is  collected  by  local  merchants  from  cultivators, 
who  raise  the  coffee  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. A large  part  of  this  would  normally  come 
out  through  Hodeida  and  Red  Sea  ports,  but  this 
year  that  route  has  been  closed  by  the  Arab  gov- 
ernment. A large  number  of  caravans  are  said 
to  be  temporarily  held  up  at  Mawia,  60  miles  in- 
land from  Aden,  either  because  of  the  political 
difficulties  now  agitating  that  region,  or  because 
the  merchants  are  apprehensive  of  flooding  the 
market  at  Aden  and  forcing  prices  down.  This 
detention  is  not  expected  to  be  of  long  duration, 
and  a number  of  caravans  are  again  beginning  to 


come  through  the  Lahej,  where  the  coffee  is 
brought  to  Aden  by  rail.  The  Sanaa  coffee  is  re- 
ceived in  bags  weighing  about  eight  maunds 
(226  lbs.)  each,  two  of  which  compose  a camel 
load. 

The  prices  prevailing  for  extra  Mocha,  as  com 
pared  to  prewar  and  war-peak  levels,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Prewar  War -Peak  Present 

Maund  of  28  lbs Rs.  17-8-0  Rs.  25  Rs.  17-8-0 

Ordinarily  the  large  crop  would  mean  a reduc- 
tion in  price,  but  the  fact  that  a large  area  of  the 
best  coffee  country  is  more  or  less  involved  in 
intertribal  wars  will  probably  offset  this,  and 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  prices  declining  ma- 
terially this  year. 

The  first-quality  Mocha  is  grown  in  the  Borai 
and  Remi  districts  and  Harazi  Mountain  ranges, 
particularly  the  sections  lying  inland  from 
Hodeida  and  west  of  the  mountains  of  Sanaa.  In 
spite  of  troubled  political  conditions,  this  coffee  is 
brought  down  to  Hodeida,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  Aden  by  dhows  or  small  coasting  steamers, 
which  call  twice  a week  at  Hodeida. 

The  range  of  prices  for  Mocha  is  shown  by  the 
following : 

1st  Quality  2d  Quality 
28  Lbs.  28  Lbs. 


1913-14  Rs.  13-14  Rs.  10-12 

July,  1919 20  18 

Present  16  15 


Coffee  from  Abyssinia 

Coffee  from  Abyssinia  is  also  beginning  to  come 
to  market.  The  cultivated  Harar  longberry  is 
the  most  important  of  the  two  principal  varieties, 
and  because  of  the  climate  and  comparative  sta- 
bility of  conditions  in  this  district  its  quantity  and 
quality  do  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
The  range  of  prices  of  Harar  longberry  during 
the  prewar,  war-peak  and  present  periods  is 
shown  in  the  following: 

Prewar  War -Peak  Present 

Maund  of  35  lbs Rs.  13-14  Rs.  25  Rs.  19-8-0 

In  normal  times  Harar  longberry  is  worth 
about  one  rupee  less  a maund  than  its  greatest 
rival,  the  extra  Mocha.  This  year,  however,  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  coffees  has  been  re- 
versed, and  the  Harar  is  worth  a rupee  more 
than  the  other.  It  is  said  that  this  is  due  to  the 
relatively  increased  demand  from  Scandinavia, 
which  has  again  entered  the  market  as  a direct 
purchaser  after  having  been  absent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  superior  appearance  of 
Harar  beans,  which  are  much  more  symmetrical 
than  the  Mocha,  is  said  to  be  outweighing  the 
slightly  inferior  flavor  in  those  markets. 

Another  feature  of  the  Harar  coffee  trade  this 
year  is  the  increasing  part  played  by  Djibouti  as 
the  principal  port  of  shipment.  It  is  estimated  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  shipments  are  being  sent  di- 
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rectly  from  Djibouti,  without  coming  first  to  Aden, 
as  in  past  years. 

Wild  Abyssinian  coffee  is  so  inferior  to  Harar 
that  it  seldom  reaches  the  American  market,  ex- 
cept as  an  adulterant  used  by  unscrupulous  dealers. 
The  range  of  prices  as  compared  with  those  before 
the  war  and  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Prewar  War-Peak  Present 
Maund  of  35  lbs Rs.  11-12  Rs.  20  Rs.  15 

The  principal  markets  for  this  coffee  are  Egypt, 
especially  the  Sudan,  and  France. 

Some  of  the  Adulterants 

The  other  varieties  of  coffee  on  the  market  at 
Aden  merit  consideration  not  on  account  of  their 
good  qualities  but  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  used  as  adulterants.  The  first  of  these  is 
from  the  west  coast  of  India,  which  is  received  in 
Aden  from  Bombay.  This  resembles  the  Harar 
longberry  in  shape  and  the  first  quality  of  Mocha 
in  color,  but  is  quite  lacking  in  flavor.  It  is  being 
imported  in  increasing  quantities,  and  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  an  adulterant. 

As  a rule  the  awe  inspired  by  expert  testers 
employed  in  New  York  deters  most  of  the  con- 
cerns from  using  it  in  the  American  trade,  but 
large  quantities  are  mixed  with  either  first-quality 
Mocha  or  Harar  longberry  in  a ratio  of  20%  of 
the  Indian  to  80%  of  the  superior  varieties  and 
shipped  to  Europe.  Mixed  in  a ratio  of  50%,  or 
even  unmixed,  some  of  it  is  sent  to  Egypt.  Its 
price  is  low ; at  present  it  sells  for  Rs.  7 a maund. 

The  second  of  the.  adulterants  is  Mombassa  or 
East  African  coffee,  which  reaches  Aden  mixed 
with  chaff  and  other  impurities.  After  cleaning, 
however,  it  is  used  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Indian.  The  price  of  the  Mombassa  coffee  is 
Rs.  11  a maund. 

Drop  in  Shipments  to  U.  S. 

Speaking  generally  and  from  present  indications, 
this  year  will  probably  show  smaller  shipments 
to  the  United  States  than  the  preceding  year.  In- 
quiries are  numerous,  but  American  buyers  seem 
to  be  holding  back  in  hope  of  better  prices,  which, 
however,  are  not' likely  to  fall  materially,  because 
of  the  somewhat  stronger  European  demand  and 
the  limited  quantity  of  Arabian  and  Abyssinian 
coffee  available. 

Ocean  freight  rates  are  still  over  30%  above  the 
prewar  level,  which  alone  will  prevent  prices 
c.  i.  f.  New  York  returning  to  prewar  quotations 
for  the  present.  The  recent  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  also  is  acting  powerfully  to  prevent 
any  decline  in  dollar  prices  for  coffee.  In  fact, 
exporters  to  the  United  States  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  shipments  and  have  been  obliged 
to  look  for  other  markets. 

Egypt  has  developed  a demand  for  Arabian  and 
Abyssinian  coffee,  and  by  virtue  of  the  improve- 


ment of  Egyptian  exchange  is  paying  good  prices 
This  demand  has  come  at  a time  to  make  loca 
dealers  loath  to  reduce  prices  further.  Then 
has  already  been  shipped  to  Egypt  over  1,62^ 
cwt.  of  Arabian  coffee. 

Aden  Coffee  Statistics 

The  following  are  the  export  and  import  sta- 
tistics for  coffee  at  the  port  of  Aden,  covering 
the  statistical  years  ending  Mar.  31,  1914,  1919. 
1920,  and  1921 : 


IMPORTS 


Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 
Somaliland  

1913-14 

Cwt. 

1,724 

1918-19 

Cwt. 

6,824 

2,195 

1919-20 

Cwt. 

2,274 

196 

625 

7,412 

1,310 

29,537 

9,962 

10,597 

28,279 

3,932 

1920-21 

Cwt. 

2,074 

255 

1,382 

2,779 

927 

36 

33,593 

15,676 

24,066 

381 

Straits  

3,302 

1,334 

408 

50,620 

13,853 

54,204 

2,098 

Bcmbay  

Massowah  

Ghizan  

Hodeida  

1,460 

268 

27,277 

Mokba‘ 

Diibouti  

Others  

38,730 

1,340 

Total  

127,543 

78,094 

94,124 

81,172 

EXPORTS 

United  Kingdom 

Australia  

Egypt  

Norway  

5,223 

1,985 

21,681 

439 

4,141 

1,281 

59,527 

14,364 

734 

45,889 

4,169 

774 

30,056 

1,728 

Austria  

4,946 
26.570 
- 4,135 

France  

Germany  

Denmark  

6,142 

1,689 

23,385 

1,478 

7,268 

3,734 

1,077 

704 

Sweden  

1,060 

7,247 

4,807 

1,754 

336 

160 

Italy  

Spain  

40 

1,109 

Russia  

Greece 

1,261 

5,967 

5,279 

1,407 

5,663 

10,052 

United  States 

38,394 

20,727 

22.3S7- 

11,486, 

Others  

Total  

139,022 

85,287 

103,172 

84,492’ 

-c. 

M.  P.  Cross. 

, 

SHRINKAGE  IN  GRINDING  COFFEE 


Difference  of  3%  Amounts  to  % of  a Cent  a 
Pound — N.  C.  R.  A.  Member  Points  Out 
Serious  Loss  Sometimes  Overlooked 

MEMBER  of  the  National  Coffee  Roastersj 
Association  has  called  the  attention  of  Man-< 


which  he  says  amounts  to  3%.  His  letter  follows :! 

“You  doubtless  know  that,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  mechanical  cost  of  grinding  and  extra  han- 
dling, there  is  a difference  in  shrinkage  of  possiblv 
3%  between  whole-bean  cheap  roasted  coffee  and 
the  same  coffee  when  ground.  On  the  basis  of 
market  cost  of  coffee  today,  this  difference  of  3% 
would  be  something  like  34c.  a pound  in  addition 
to  the  actual  mechanical  cost. 

“It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  members  are 
overlooking  this  loss  in  shrinkage  and  considering 
only  the  mechanical  cost,  which  would  be  serious, 
especially  in  low-grade  coffees.” 


INDIA  RICE  FIGURES 
The  total  area  planted  to  rice  for  the  1921-22 
crop  was  81,234.000  acres,  or  3%  more  than  last 
year,  and  the  total  production  has  been  32,994.000 
tons  or  19%  over  the  previous  year. 
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TEA  PRODUCTION  OF  SUMATRA 

Exports  for  1921  Beat  All  Previous  Years— Most 
Estates  Are  Supported  by  British,  and 
One  Company  Manages  All 


Special  Correspondence 

Medan,  Sumatra,  Feb.  20,  1922. 

THE  cultivation  of  tea  in  Sumatra  is  a com- 
paratively new  industry,  having  been  intro- 
duced in  1910.  The  number  of  acres  now  under 
cultivation  is  given  as  19,636,  of  which  13,168  acres 
are  now  producing.  Most  of  the  estates  are  at 
Pamatang  Siantar,  82  miles  from  Medan,  at  an 
altitude  of  1,640  feet  above  sea.  The  majority 
of  the  estates  are  supported  by  British  capital. 
The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  practically  one 
company. 

Tea  grows  remarkably  well  in  the  Siantar  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  district  seems  likely  to  become 
an  important  tea-growing  center.  The  soils,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  all  respects  first  class  for  tea 
culture.  The  subsoil  is  a stiff,  impervious  clay, 
covered  by  a light,  fertile  topsoil  easily  subject 
to  erosion  under  heavy  tropical  rains.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  tea  plant  is  the  depth  to 
which  the  taproot  will  grow;  but  in  Sumatra  the 
root  growth  of  the  bushes  is  shallow,  as  the  sub- 
soil is  not  a satisfactory  medium  for  it.  The 
lateral  roots  spread  out  horizontally  when  they 
have  reached  the  depth  of  a foot,  and  the  taproot 
ceases  as  such  altogether. 

As  long  as  the  superabundant  fertility  of  the 
surface  soils  lasts,  the  plant  may  continue  to  be 
exceedingly  luxuriant.  When  this  fertility  is  ex- 
hausted, however,  the  plant  becomes  easily  sub- 
ject to  drought.  The  quality  during  its  whole 
after-life  reveals  the  unnatural  conditions  under 
which  it  is  grown. 

The  growth  of  Siantar  bushes  at  present  is 
vigorous.  As  much  as  1,200  pounds  of  tea  an 
acre  has  been  produced  in  the  fourth  year  after 
planting,  but  the  average  is  considerably  below 
that.  Labor  shortage  is  partly  responsible  for  low 
yield,  the  bulk  of  the  coolies  having  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  thickly  settled  districts  of  Java 
on  three  years’  contract. 

Shipments  to  Java,  Singapore,  and  Penang  are 
for  reshipment  rather  than  for  consumption.  Tea 


shipped  to  Java  ultimately  reaches  Holland;  that, 
sent  to  Singapore  and  Penang  is  usually  intended 
for  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

Tea  culture  has  escaped  the  heavy  slum;) 
through  which  rubber  has  gone  during  the  past 
year,  and  prospects  are  bright.  The  present  ac- 
tivity is  giving  a good  tone  to  the  whole  local 
market. — C.  O.  Spamer. 


EXPORTS  OF  COSTA  RICA  COFFEE 
The  Costa  Rica  Department  of  Statistics  re- 
cently issued  the  following  figures  showing  the 


exports  of  coffee  from 
past  10  years : 

Kilos 

1911- 12  12,237,875 

1912- 13  13,019,059 

1913- 14  17,717,068 

1914- 15  12,206,357 

1915- 16  16,843,782 


that  country  during  the 


Kilos 

1916- 17  12,267,203 

1917- 18  11,451,719 

1918- 19  13,963,473 

1919- 20  13,998,150 

1920- 21  13,336,381 


“AMERICAN  SHIPS  FOR  COFFEE” 

Two-Thirds  of  Imports  from  Brazil  for  First  Quar- 
ter of  1922  Come  in  Foreign  Vessels — 
Improvement  Looked  for 

A CCORDING  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  ex 
**  ports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1922  amounted  to  3,455,515  bags,  of 
which  1,330,02 6 bags  or  38}4%  came  to  the  United 
States  and  the  remaining  61^4%  went  to  other 
countries. 

Only  a little  more  than  a third  of  United  States 
imports  came  in  American  ships.  The  details  show 
the  following: 


American 

Foreign 

Ships 

Ships 

To  Atlantic  Coast 

37% 

63% 

To  Gulf  ports 

22% 

78% 

To  Pacific  Coast  

100% 

Total  

65.6% 

Manager  Coste  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  makes  the 
following  comment  on  this  condition : 


“During  the  present  quarter  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
percentages  will  change  to  more  favorable  figures 
for  American  ships.  The  building  up  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  a national  issue,  in 
which  our  association  can  take  a lively  part  and 
at  the  same  time  work  toward  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  coffee  trade,  especially  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Let  us  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
the  last  convention  and  unite  in  supporting  Ameri- 
can ships  for  coffee.” 


Tea  Exports  from  the  Sumatra  East  Coast  for  the  Last  Five  Years 


1917 

Destination  Pounds 

United  States 2,338,560 

Great . Britain  1,001,280 

Holland  

Java  ’ 557,760 

Singapore  . ...  114,240 

Penang  

Australia  . 

Miscellaneous  , - 


4,011,840 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

4,896.640 

1,350,720 

279,901 

46,794' 

96,320 

3,951,360 

8,021,139 

. 8,687,139 

3,812,480 

2,608,743 

3,198,63" 

356,160 

206,301 

202,301 

76,4.6 

74,765 

2-59.426 

33,600 

53,650 

5,313 

1,323 

2,332 

Totals 


5,349,12.0 


9.354,240 


1 1,242,831 


12,275,060 
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HALF  OF  BRAZIL’S  COFFEE  CROP 


German  and  Austrian  Shippers  Recover  Lead  in 
Total  for  Six  Months,  Though  They  Are 
Still  Below  the  Prewar  Level 


Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mar.  22,  1922. 
HE  following  shows  general  conditions  that 
have  obtained  during  the  first  half-year  move- 
ment of  the  1921-22  Brazil  coffee  crop: 

The  feature  has  been  the  partial  recovery  of 
shipments  by  German  and  Austrian  shippers.  Al- 
though still  below  their  prewar  level,  individually 
they  head  the  list,  Theodor  Wille  & Co.  having 
recovered  their  position  as  leading  shippers. 

Brazilian  and  Portuguese  shippers,  as  usual, 
head  the  list  with  2,755,113  bags  or  41.5%  of 
total  exports,  as  against  2,845,179  bags  or  46.8% 
in  1920,  42.7%  in  1919,  and  30%.  in  1913. 

American  shippers  also  retained  their  position 
at  second  on  the  list  of  all  shippers,  with  1,139,821 
bags  or  17.2%  in  1921,  as  against  1,071,792  bags 
or  17.7%  in  1920,  21.4%  in  1919,  15.3%  in  1913. 

German  shippers  have  usurped  the  British  posi- 
tion at  third  place,  with  793,399  bags  or  12%  of 
total  exports  from  all  ports,  as  against  508,984 
bags  or  8.3%  in  1920,  2%  in  1919,  and  20.6%  in 
1913. 

British  shippers  have  lost  ground,  and  now  rank 
fourth  on  the  list  with  only  683,292  bags  or  10.3% 
of  total  exports,  as  against  825,554  bags  or  13.6% 
in  1920,  16.7%  in  1919,  and  17.3%  in  1913. 

Austrian  shippers  have  recovered  their  prewar 
position,  and  are  again  fifth  on  the  list  of  all 
shippers  with  420,810  bags  or  6.3%  of  total  ex- 
ports, as  against  154,526  bags  or  2.5%  in  1920, 
2.3%  in  1919,  and  8.8%  in  1913. 

French  shippers  maintained  their  position  of 
sixth  on  the  list,  with  262,784  bags  or  4%  of  total 
exports,  against  184,175  bags  or  3%  in  1920,  4.2% 
in  1919,  and  7.2%  in  1913. 

Italian  shippers  lost  ground  and  now  rank  sev- 
enth, against  fifth  in  1920,  with  194,886  bags  or 
2.9%  in  1921,  against  191,179  bags  or  3.1%  in  1920, 
2%  in  1919,  and  nil  in  1913. 

Scandinavian  shippers  maintained  their  position 
in  eighth  place  and  accounted  for  95,757  bags  or 
1.4%,  as  against  120,200  bags  or  2%  in  1920,  1.7% 
in  1919,  and  nil  in  1913. 

The  Greek  shipper  improved  his  position  from 
tenth  to  ninth  place  with  22,237  bags  or  0.3%  of 
total  exports  in  1921,  as  against  48,892  bags  or 
0.8%  in  1920,  3.5%  in  1919,  and  nil  in  1913. 

Dutch  shippers  rank  eleven  on  the  list  with 
20,263  bags  or  0.3%  in  1921,  as  against  19,814 
bags  or  0.3%  in  1920,  and  nil  in  1919  and  1913. 

Belgian  shippers  have  disappeared  from  the  list 
altogether  during  the  last  two  crops,  the  last 
shipment  having  been  in  1919,  when  they  ac- 
counted for  0.2%  of  total  exports. 

Finnish  shippers  began  operations  in  1921,  ac- 
counting for  10.760  bags  or  0.2%  of  total  exports 
for  the  first  half  of  the  1921-22  crop. 

Undiscriminated  small  shippers,  chiefly  Bahia 
and  other  ports,  accounted  for  238,724  bags  or 
3.6%  in  1921,  as  against  115,845  bags  or  1.9%  in 
1920,  3.3%  in  1919,  and  0.8%  in  1913. 

Compared  with  the  first  half  of  1920-21  crop, 
German,  Austrian,  French,  and  sundry  shippers 
improved  their  ratio  to  total  clearances,  but  Bra- 
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zilian  and  Portuguese,  American,  British,  Italian, 
Scandinavian,  Greek,  and  French  lost  ground;  ' 
Dutch  shippers  accounted  for  the  same  percentage 
during  the  last  two  half  crops;  while  Belgian  j 
shippers  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  antebellum 
periods,  Brazilian  and  Portuguese,  American,  and 
sundry  shippers  improved  their  ratios,  but  British,  ! 
German,  French,  and  Austrian  lost  ground;  Ital- 
ian, Scandinavian,  Greek,  Finnish,  and  Dutch  were  ! 
not  shippers  prior  to  the  war. 

Distribution  of  the  Exports 
During  the  first  half  of  the  1921-22  crop,  ex-  ! 
ports  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Bags  Per  cent 

Rio  de  Janeiro  1,579,056  23.8  i 

Santos  4,411,776  66.5  I 

Victoria  427,849  6.4  ! 

Bahia  181,661  2.7 

Pernambuco,  etc 36,904  0.6  I 

Total,  half  crop  6,637,246  100.0 

Deducting  20,159  bags  at  Rio,  Santos,  and  Vic- 
toria and  218,565  bags  at  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and 
other  outports,  for  which  the  respective  shippers 
are  not  specified,  the  rest  shipped  at  Rio,  Sartos, 
and  Victoria  amounts  to  6,398,522  bags,  of  which 
3,918,882  bags  or  50%  were  shipped  by  the  sub- 
joined 19  firms  and  2,718.364  bags  or  41%  by  the 
remaining  87  firms : 


Shippers  of  100,000  bags  and  Upward 


601,000  to  700,000  bags 
Theodor  Wille  & Co 

1921 

. 626,252 

1920 

366,895 

1913 
959,934  . 

301,000  to  400,000  bags: 
Naumann,  Gepp  & Co.... 
Ornstein  & Co 

. 349,887 
. 318,131 

391,707 

134.252 

959,004 

358,198 

Total  

. 668,018 

525,959 

1,317,202, 

200,000  to  300,000  bags: 

Hard,  Rand  & Co 

R.  Alves  Toledo  & Co ... . 
Grace  & So 

. 283,182 
. 281,913 
. 237,976 
. 235,375 
. 202,190 

331,042 

250,171 

98,234 

136,953 

277,831 

694,384  1 
316,904 

Arbuckle  & So 

Cia.  Prado  Chaves 

297,011. 

587,6131 

Total  

101,000  to  200,000  bags: 
Martins,  Wright  & Co.... 
L.  C.  Mello  & Co 

.1,240,63 6 

. 173,945 
, 152,574 
139,014 
. 133,458 
. 129,829 
. 121,954 
, 115,631 

110,596 
, 105,420 
. 101,223 

, 100,332 

1,094,231 

1,895,912  | 

138,862 

107,960 

234,534 

110,985 

246,911 

13,800 

124,726 

74,888 

67,025 

McKinlav  & Co 

E.  Tohnston  & Co 

S.  A.  Casa  Levy 

T.  Aron  & Co 

96,297 

439,509 

91,200 

Baccarat  & Co 

Cia.^  Paulista  de  Exporta 
<;ao  

A 

Silva,  Ferreira  & Co..., 



Cerquinho,  Rinaldi  & Co.. 
Sion  & Co 

330 

Total  

.1,383,976 

1,119,700 

627,334 

Total  19  largest  ship 

pers  

87  shippers  under  100,000. 

3,918,882 

.2,718,364 

3,106,785 

2,982,231 

4,882,082  i 
4,289,040  ; 

Grand  Total 

,6,637,246 

6,089,046 

9,171,422 

Theodor  Wille  & Co.  have  recovered  their  posi- 
tion as  leaders  of  coffee  shippers  at  Rio.  Santos, 
and  Victoria,  and  Naumann,  Gepp  & Co.  have 
dropped  to  second  place  again.  Ornstein  & Co., 
who  ranked  twelfth  during  the  first  half  of  the 
previous  crop,  have  usurped  Hard,  Rand  & Co. 
at  third  place. 

Of  the  19  firms  that  shipped  100,000  bags  and 
over,  eight  were  Brazilian,  four  American,  three 
British,  two  French,  and  two  German. 

Theodor  Wille  & Co.  were  the  only  firm  that 
shipped  over  350,000  bags,  accounting  for  626,252 
bags  or  9.5%  of  total  exports  from  all  ports. 

Two  firms  shipped  300,000  bags  and  over,  one 
being  the  British  firm  of  Naumann,  Gepp  & Co. 
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and  the  other  the  Austrian  firm  of  Ornstein  & Co. 

Five  firms  shipped  200,000  bags  and  over,  three 
being  American  and  two  Brazilian. 

Of  the  11  firms  that  shipped  100,000  bags  and 
over,  six  were  Brazilian,  two  British,  two  French, 
and  one  American. — Wileman. 


LONDON’S  COFFEE  ASSOCIATION 


Organized  as  a War  Help  in  1916,  It  Continues  to 
Look  After  the  Interests  of  Merchants, 
Brokers,  and  Importers 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Apr.  14,  1922. 

THE  Coffee  Trade  Association  of  London, 
which  was  organized  in  1916  primarily  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  coffee  merchants,  brokers, 
and  importers,  to  whom  its  membership  is  con- 


Secretary-  Parnell  in  the  Office  of  the 
London  Coffee  Trade  Assn. 


fined,  is  continuing  its  activities,  and  “some  day 
hopes  to  embark  on  a great  publicity  campaign 
in  this  country  and  give  coffee  the  push  it  needs,” 
according  to  Alexander  J.  Parnell,  who  has  been 
its  honorary  secretary  since  the  beginning.  “You 
have  set  us  a fine  example  in  the  States,”  he  went 
on. 

“The  association  was  particularly  useful  in  war- 
time, giving  freely  of  its  services  to  the  govern- 
ment and  in  many  ways  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  industry.  Our  services  are  at  the  disposal 
of  our  American  colleagues  at  any  time.” 

The  association  issues  numerous  reports,  which 
during  the  last  two  years  have  included  such  sub- 
jects as  the  coffee  industry  in  Germany,  coffee 
production  in  Sao  Paulo,  coffees  from  British  East 
Africa,  and  has  adopted  conditions  governing  public 
sales  of  coffee. 

Its  annual  receipts  amount  to  around  $1,000,  of 
which  about  a third  is  reserved  “for  the  relief  of 
necessitous  cases  amongst  selling  brokers  or  their 
staffs.”  Its  chairman  is  Andrew  Devitt. — J. 


BRAZIL  BORROWS  ON  ITS  COFFEE 

£7,000,000  Bond  Issue  Floated  in  London  and  One 
of  £2,000,000  in  New  York,  Secured 
by  the  Valorized  Product 

BRAZIL  has  just  borrowed  (the  first  week  in 
May)  £7,000,000  in  London  and  £2,000,000 
in  New  York,  secured  on  4,535,000  bags  of  coffee, 
and  a committee  has  been  appointed  to  sell  453,500 
bags  a year  to  provide  for  redemption.  The  loan 
was  floated  in  London  by  Baring  Bros.  & Co., 
N.  M.  Rothschild  & Sons,  and  J.  Henry  Schroder 
& Co.,  and  in  New  York  by  Dillon,  Read  & Co. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  30-year  7j^%  bonds,  sold  at 
97  and  accrued  interest  on  the  basis  of  $4.42  ex- 
change, in  denominations  of  £1,000,  £500,  and  £100, 
free  from  all  present  or  future  Brazilian  taxes. 
An  accumulative  sinking  fund  of  1%  per  annum 
is  provided,  beginning  Oct.  1,  1923,  to  redeem  the 
bonds  by  purchase  at  or  below  par,  if  obtainable ; 
otherwise  by  call  at  that  price.  They  are  callable 
as  a whole  on  Oct.  1,  1932,  or  any  interest  date 
thereafter  at  102  on  six  months’  notice. 

Details  of  the  Arrangements 
The  following  information  was  given  out  by 
Dillon,  Read  & Co.  as  “summarized  from  the  pros- 
pectus prepared  by  London  associates” : 

“Payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan 
is  the  direct  obligation  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  and  will  be  secured  by : 
“1.  The  general  bond  of  the  government. 

“2.  The  first  hypothecation  on  about  4,535,000 
bags  of  coffee,  being  the  whole  of  the  government’s 
stock  of  coffee,  the  market  value  of  which,  on  the 
basis  of  prices  now  current,  has  been  certified  by 
the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.  to  exceed  £13,000,000. 
The  warrants  for  this  coffee,  which  is  warehoused 
in  Santos,  Rio,  Victoria,  New  York,  and  London, 
and  the  insurance  policies  covering  the  same,  will 
be  deposited  with  the  bankers  issuing  this  loan  or 
with  their  agents  abroad  until  the  coffee  is  sold 
as  mentioned  hereafter. 

“3.  The  undertaking  of  the  government  always 
to  maintain  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  a quantity 
of  coffee  the  value  of  which,  at  80%  of  its  current 
price,  together  with  the  market  value  of  any  other 
security  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  shall  be  equal 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  par  amount  of  the  bonds 
outstanding,  together  with  one  year’s  interest  on 
such  bonds. 

“In  order  to  control  the  sales  of  the  coffee,  the 
Brazilian  government  has  constituted  a committee 
domiciled  in  London,  consisting  of  five  members, 
one  representing  the  government,  one  representing 
the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  and  three  representing 
the  bankers.  The  committee  is  empowered  to  sell 
in  every  year  at  least  453,500  bags  of  the  coffee, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  the  redemption  of 
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the  bonds  will  be  provided.  The  committee  is  also 
empowered  to  sell  in  every  year  further  coffee  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  sums  necessary  to  pay  one 
year’s  interest  on  the  bonds  outstanding  and  ware- 
house, insurance,  and  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  coffee  warehoused  elsewhere  that  in  Bra- 
zil and  all  sums  payable  by  or  due  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  government  has  undertaken  to  pay  out 
of  its  own  resources  the  warehouse  and  insurance 
charges  on  the  coffee  warehoused  in  Brazil. 

“The  proceeds  of  the  sales  will  be  paid  over  to 
the  bankers,  and  the  balance,  after  providing  for 
afore-mentioned  charges,  will  form  a fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  bonds  and  will  be  tem- 
porarily invested  in  British  government  securities 
or  in  bonds  of  this  loan  or,  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  committee,  in  the  purchase  of  cof- 
fee. If,  however,  at  any  time  there  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers  a sum  sufficient  in  their  opinion  to 
redeem  the  outstanding  bonds  and  interest  to  be- 
come due  thereon,  the  proceeds  of  the  further  sales 
of  the  coffee  will  be  paid  to  the  government.  The 
government  has  undertaken  that  the  free  export 
of  the  coffee  forming  part  of  the  security  for  the 
loan  shall  not  be  hindered.” 


TEA  IN  THE  CADDIE 

New  York  Globe 

A YOUNG  English  grocer  with  Social  as- 
pirations joined  an  exclusive  golf  club 
and  was  enrolled  as  “Horatio  Dash-Blank, 
Esq.,  tea  merchant.” 

In  due  course  he  presented  himself,  fault- 
lessly equipped,  and  secured  the  services  of  a 
veteran  caddie. 

The  latter  was  dubious  from  the  outset,  but 
when  at  the  first  vigorous  onslaught  a pepper- 
ing of  Mother  Earth  was  sent  into  his  eyes 
and  gaping  mouth,  he  cried  in  disgust: 

“Say,  Mister,  at  golf  the  tee  doesn’t  go  into 
the  caddie!” 

VENEZUELA  COFFEE  SHIPPERS 

Wliat  the  Various  Firms  Sent  Out  from  Four  Chief 
Ports  in  1921 — Most  Maracaibo  Coffee 
Comes  to  United  States 


Coffee  Exports  from  Three  Ports 


Shipper  La  Guaira 

Bags 

Blohm  & Ca 26,446 

Felipe  S.  Toledo  & 

Co.  ...... 50,374 


v-'ixvit,  H.1UOU  or  x^o 

R.  & O.  Kolster 

Van  Dissel,  Rode  & 

Co 5,696 

H.  L.  Boulton  & Co.  8,306 

Breuer,  Moller  & Co 

Banco  Mercantil...  2,700 

Fossi,  F.  & Co 

Calderon  e Hijos 

Hard  & Rand 1,112 

Venezuela  Commer- 
cial Co 

A.  Dubuc 

Juan  Pablo  Perez.  . 12,108 

Menda  & Co 

C.  Hellmund  & Co.  11,488 

Julio  A.  Anez  & Co 

P.  Prosperi  & Co. . . 2,149 


Mercantile  Oversea 
Beckmann  & Co... 
Edo.  Berrizbeitia  & 
Co 


Edo.  Franchi 5,833 

Dali  Orso  & Co 

Baasch  Romer 

S.  Barcia  Hnos. . . 2,362 

Christern  Zingg  & 

Ca 

E.  Roche  & Co.  . . . 2,170 

Castany,  Arnau  & 

Co 1,964 

Jose  Berrizbeitia 

F.  Eraso 1,800 

S.  Plaza  M 1,788 

Berti  Lara  & Co 

Remigio  Elias 1,349 

P.  Ramirez  Tirado 

Edo.  Lindheimer  & 

Ca 

L.  Perez  Diaz....  1,086 

Others  7,754 

Total  146,485 


Puerto 

Cabella  Maracaibo  Total 


Bags  Bags  Bags 

61,859  89,494  177,799 

18,832  68,695  137,901 

104,696  104,696 

95,628  95,628 

81,744  87,440 

3,540  73,550  85,396 

46,340  46,340 

10,681  29,041  42,422 

33,364  33,364 

31,867  31,867 

15,489  16,601 

15,557  15,557 

15,201  15,201 

1,308  13,416 

12,637  12,637 

11,488 

10,415  10,415 

8,062  10,211 

8,283  8,283 

7,148  7,148 

6,211  6,211 

5,833 

4,676  4,676 

3,457  3,457 f 

200  2,562 

2,460  2,460 

2,170  ] 

1,964 

1,877  1,877 

1,800 

1,788 

1,649  1,649-' 

1,349 

1,342  1,342  ; 

1,086  1,086  1 

1,086  ; 

3,909  28,502  40,165  < 


265,348  633,582  1,045,285  , 


Cacao  and  Coffee  from  Carupano 


Cacao  Coffee 

Kilos  Kilos 


Prosperi  & Ca.,  Suers 1,415,279 

Franceschi  & Ca 366,192 

Antoni  & Ca 419,873 

Rafalli  Hnos 319,770 

Benedetti  Hnos 272,121 

A.  Franceschi  e Hijos 264,434 

Azancot  Hnos  217,700 

S.  Benzacar  & Ca.,  Suers 205,540 

P.  Prosperi  & Ca 130,541 

Hernandez  & Montagioni 115,112 

Angeli  Hnos 49,856 

Navarro  & Berrizbeitia 22,055 

Miguel  Acuna... 21,548 

Antonio  Leonardi 20,370 

Antcni  & Nunez 20,000 

Dcmingo  Chiffoni 10,300 

L.  E.  Luciani 7,540 

Tose  Blasini 5,576 

Andres  Frosperi 4,970 


41,890 

9,424 


65,540  ! 
160,984  . 


13,823  i 
( 


24,827  \ 
12,735  i 


2,200 


Special  Correspondence 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  Mar.  15,  1922. 
LTEREWITH  are  tables  showing  the  amounts 
1 * of  coffee  exported  from  the  ports  of  La 
Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo  during 
1921,  and  exports  of  coffee  and  cacao  from  the  port 
of  Carupano  for  the  same  period. 

The  coffee  shipped  from  La  Guaira  and  Puerto 
Cabello  now  goes  principally  to  Europe,  where 
higher  prices  can  be  secured  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  coffee  from  Maracaibo  has  found  its 
largest  market  in  the  United  States.  The  figures 
represent  bags  of  60  kilos  each : 


Total  1,045,386  311,423 

— Thomas  Voetter. 


COFFEE  IN  PARAGUAY 
Coffee  is  grown  in  Paraguay  in  places  where 
proper  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  found. 
The  center  of  the  industry  is  in  the  department  of 
Altos  in  the  Cordillera  region,  where  it  is  grown 
with  considerable  success  on  sheltered  hillsides  . 
Coffee  experiments  have  been  conducted  success-., 
fully  in  the  Alto  Parana  zone.  Imports  of  coffee, 
amount  to  some  300.000  pounds  a year. 
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VALORIZING  STILL  GOING  ON 

Brazil  Government  Continues  to  Buy  Coffee, 
Regardless  of  Effect  on  Consuming  Coun- 
tries— Free  Stocks  Are  Low 


Staff  Correspondent 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Apr.  10,  1922. 

THE  local  market  continues  firm  and  well  under 
the  influence  of  valorization,  which  does  not 
even  show  any  signs  of  taking  a rest,  with  the 
result  that  prices  rise  steadily,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances the  government  seems  bent  on  carrying 
prices  to  the  record  levels  of  1919. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this?  It  is 
certain  that  consuming  markets  will  be  reluctant 
buyers.  The  government  tears  that  if  it  stops 
buying  prices  will  come  down  with  a bump,  and, 
as  legitimate  buyers  become  more  and  more  scarce 
as  prices  rise,  so  will  valorization  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  indefinitely.  The  higher  prices  go,  the  less 
coffee  will  be  bought,  and  consuming  markets  will 
look  elsewhere  for  their  requirements.  Brazil 
may  control  the  coffee  world,  but  it  may  find  that 
it  has  been  making  the  road  easy  for  other  coffee- 
producing  countries  to  develop  at  Brazil’s  expense. 
The  next  two  crops  may  prove  small,  but  what 
would  happen  should  a large  or  bumper  crop  come 
along,  with  consumption  on  the  wane?  What  is 
the  use  of  pushing  prices  if  with  every  rise  exports 
fall  off?  The  piling  up  of  valorization  stocks  will 
not  help  the  country  economically  or  financially, 
for  what  we  want  is  expansion  not  restriction. 

Another  factor  that  is  affecting  business  is  the 
paucity  of  free  stocks.  Desirable  spot  coffee  is 
becoming  scarce,  and  no  sooner  does  a decent  lot 
appear  than  it  enters  the  maws  of  valorization  and 
disappears. 

A correspondent  in  the  interior  of  Sao  Paulo 
has  forwarded  statistics  of  the  rainfall.  At  the 
Dumont  Fazenda  only  2.33  inches  of  rain  were 
registered  during  the  past  season,  at  Agua  Sana 
3.12  inches,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  7.45  inches.  These 
places  may  be  taken  as  an  average  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  coffee  districts  in  the  state.  The 
coming  crop  wilLbe  rather  late,  and  very  little  if 
any  new  crop  can  arrive  at  Santos  before  July. 

Brazil’s  Many  Loans 

- The  loans  contracted  by  this  country  since 
March,  1921,  have  been  as  follows:  £6,000,000  for 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  subscribed  by  British, 
American,  and  Dutch  bankers ; $50,000,000  for 
the  federal  government;  $12,000,000  for  the  federal 
district ; $6,000,000  for  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul;  $3,000,000  for  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre; 
£4,000,000  for  the  federal  government  through  the 
Brazilian  Warrant  Co.  against  valorization  coffee; 
and,  finally,  $13,000,000  for  the  federal  district. 


Another  loan  of  $4,000,000  for  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  tapis,  but  so  far  it 
has  not  materialized. 

In  all  this  country  has  borrowed,  since  March. 
1921,  $84,000,000  and  £10,000,000,  or  a total  of 
about  £31,000,000,  of  which  the  federal  government 
is  responsible  for  only  £12,500,000,  including  the 
valorization  loan.  This  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
government’s  resources,  for  with  the  $50,000,000 
loan  part  of  outstanding  loans  were  liquidated  last 
year. 

The  goverinment  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  is 
about  to  float  an  internal  loan  of  120,000  contos, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  redemption  and  con- 
version of  the  floating  debt  of  the  state.  An  issue 
of  34,000  apolices  (bonds),  redeemable  in  24  years, 
as  from  Jan.  1,  1922,  to  Jan.  1,  1946,  will  be  made 
as  follows : 6,000  apolices  of  10  contos  each,  8,000 
of  5 contos  each,  and  20,000  of  1 conto  each; — 
WlLEMAN. 


Eugene  Nortz  of  New  York,  who  is  traveling 
in  Europe,  reports  from  London: 

“I  understand  that  London  bankers  have  so  far 
granted  credits  to  the  Brazilian  government  to 
the  extent  of  £4,500,000  sterling  for  one  year  and 
that  negotiations  for  a consolidation  loan  have 
been  practically  concluded,  only  minor  details  re- 
maining to  be  settled.  In  well  posted  quarters  the 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  consuming,  world 
will  require  a substantial  part  of  the  valorization 
stock  prior  to  the  marketing  of  the  1923-24  crop.” 


NEW  WAY  TO  ROAST  COFFEE 

Cooling  in  Sand  Is  a Feature  of  a New  Process 
Patented  in  U.  S.  by  a Frenchman— 

Not  Likely  to  Be  Practical 


By  Charles  W.  Trigg 

GE.  F.  TRIBES  of  Paris,  France,  secured 
• United  States  patent  1,403,211  on  Jan.  10, 
1922,  for  a method  of  drying,  baking,  roasting, 
and  cooling  organic  substances.  This  he  assigned 
to  Societe  Anonyme  Procedes  Torrida  of  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  The  process  is  claimed  to  be  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  roasting  and  cooling  of 
coffee  or  corn,  and  is  ’performed  as  follows : 

“Green  coffee  is  first  mixed  with  sand  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  wrapped  in  the  latter,  both  mate- 
rials of  the  normal  temperature*  The  mixture  is 
then  heated  and  held  in  movement  during  the 
whole  roasting  operation.  The  time  needed  for 
such  operation  is  previously  fixed  by  experiments. 
When  the  coffee  berries  are  known  to  be  conveni- 
ently roasted,  said  mixture  , is  taken  away  from 
the  heating  apparatus,  and  is  then  cooled  at  the 
proper  speed  by  adding  to  it  fresh  cold  sand  in 
convenient  proportions,  the  whole  held  in  .move- 
ment. When  the  cooling  operation  is  terminated, 
the  berries  are  separated  from  the  sand  by  any 
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usual  process;  for  instance,  by  straining  the  mix- 
ture on  a sieve  upon  which  said  berries  only  are 
stopped." 

In  the  place  of  sand,  other  comminuted  refrac- 
tory materials  may  be  used  in  the  process,  prefer- 
ably those  having  a high  specific  heat  and  good 
heat  conductivity.  The  patentee’s  definition  of 
refractory”  is  a material  that  will  not  undergo 
combustion  or  inflammation  at  high  temperatures. 

Roasting  in  this  enveloping  medium  of  sand,  it 
is  claimed,  so  effectively  excludes  air  that  the  vol- 
atilization of  the  essences  is  checked,  with  a re- 
sultant minimum  shrinkage  and  an  improvement 
in  aroma,  taste,  and  quality.  Further  benefits  said 
to  accrue,  because  of  the  coffee  being  completely 
surrounded  by  heated  sand,  are  a more  gradual 
and  even  heating,  avoidance  of  carbonization,  and 
insured  uniformity  of  product.  Cooling  by  means 
of  cold  sand  is  said  to  be  advantageous  because  of 
the  gradual  nature  of  the  process,  the  retention  of 
aroma,  and  removal  of  danger  of  combustion  by 
eliminating ’contact  with  the  outer  air  when  hot. 

From  the  description  of  the  process  as  disclosed 
in  the  patent  specification  it  is  difficult  to  visualize 
it  in  practical  operation.  The  addition  and  re- 
moval of  the  sand  would  add  further  steps  to 
present  practice,  which  would  accordingly  increase 
production  costs.  Necessity  of  heating  the  refrac- 
tory material  as  well  as  the  coffee  would  seem  to 
increase  fuel  consumption. 

While  exact  duplication  of  roasts  on  the  same 
coffee  may  be  possible,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
same  development  and  color  would  be  easily  se- 
cured in  a day’s  run  with  different  types  of  coffee. 
Variance  in  moisture  content,  etc.,  would  militate 
against  the  production  of  roasted  coffee  having 
the  uniformity  desired.  Should  a very  small 
amount  of  oil  come  to  the  surface  in  roasting, 
sand  would  tend  to  stick  to  the  beans  after  the 
sieving  separation.  This  would  have  anything  but 
a beneficent  action  on  the  plates  and  rollers  of  the 
grinding  mills.  Again,  the  presence  of  even  a 
small  amount  of  sand  in  the  finished  product 
would  scarcely  increase  its  marketability,  but 
might  invite  accusation  of  sophistication. 

Unless  there  is  some  peculiar  virtue  in  this 
method  of  coffee  roasting*not  revealed  in  the  pat- 
ent, it  is  not  probable  that  either  it  or  its  product 
will  cause  much  alteration  or  disturbance  in  the 
best  American  plant  practice  as  at  present  estab- 
lished. 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  IN  BATAVIA 
A branch  of  the  Netherlands  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York,  to  be  known  as  the  Nether- 
lands Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  America, 
has  been  established  at  Batavia,  Java,  with  prom- 
inent business  men  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
among  the  directors. 
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SELLING  SERVICE  WITH  COFFEE 


Three  Salesmen  of  Novel  Ideas  That  Helped  Their 
Grocer  Customers  Increase  Coffee  Sales 
and  Improve  Departments 

'T’HE  Coffee  Club,  the  organ  of  the  Joint  Coffee  I 

A Trade  Publicity  Committee,  is  publishing  let- 
ters that  have  been  received  from  coffee  salesmen 
in  response  to  its  offer  of  $5  for  letters  showing 
how  they  helped  their  dealers  to  sell.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  these  letters : 

Used  Movie  Tickets 

“In  a town  of  10,000  population  was  a large  the- 
ater that  had  one-night-stand  shows,  and,  having 
three  evenings  a week  open,  put  in  motion  pictures. 
Having  considerable  competition,  it  was  eager  to 
draw  the  crowds  on  the  first  nights  of  pictures  at 
least. 

“Across  the  street  from  this  theater  was  a large 
grocery  store.  The  profit  on  one  pound  of  my 
coffee  (to  the  grocer)  was  6 cents;  the  cost  of 
war  tax  for  each  admission  to  the  theater  was 
3 cents  ; accordingly  the  grocer  paid  war  tax  for 
1,000  tickets,  or  $30,  then  had  printed  2,500  hand- 
bills telling  the  fact  that  on  each  pound  package 
of  my  particular  coffee  purchased  in  his  store  dur- 
ing a week  would  be  fastened  a ticket  to  the  open- 
ing performance  of  movies  at  this  theater,  and  it 
went  over  big. — C.  L.  Smith,  Allentown,  Pa.” 
Selling  Soluble  Coffee 

“With  the  retailer  I have  found  it  well  worth  ; 
while  to  show  the  best  way  to  display  my  ■ 
product  in  his  windows;  that  to  get  him  to  in-  • 
close  in  the  statements  mailed  out  on  the  first  of 
the  month  a little  circular  telling  the  story  of  our 
product  is  a good  way  to  increase  sales ; also  that  I 
to  put  one  of  these  circulars  into  every  bag  of  ; 
peas,  beans,  etc.,  that  he  packs  is  another  good 
way  to  reach  his  customers.  I get  him  to  display 
my  product  on  his  counters  and  by  all  means  in 
a section  of  his  front  shelves;  also  have  him 
run  a slide  in  his  leading  picture  show. 

“I  have  also  found  it  a good  idea  to  give  his  { 
clerks  all  the  information  possible  concerning  my  s 
line  and  show  them  that  they  are  selling  a high-  < 
class  product  that  does  not  conflict  with  their  ; 
roasted  coffee,  as  they  will  sell  mine  for  a differ- 
ent  purpose,  and  are  filling  a long-felt  need  for  ; 
the  outing,  picnic,  motoring,,  etc.  I also  ask  him 
from  time  to  time  to  advertise  our  product  in  his 
weekly  special  ads. 

“If  the  retailer  will  give  my  product  a little  at- 
tention, he  will  have  his  customers  drinking  coffee 
when  they  would  not  if  they  had  to  make  it  in  a 
percolator  or  pot,  and  too  he  has  a real  coffee 
made  instantly,  something  to  knock  out  the  so- 
called  coffee  substitutes. — George  B.  Moffett,  At- 
lanta.” 

Increased  Dealer’s  Turnover  50% 

“When  I called  on  a dealer  in  Detroit  six 
months  ago  he  complained  that  my  brand  of  coffee 
was  not  moving  and  that  in  fact  he  was  not  selling 
much  coffee. 

“I  suggested  that  he  change  his  coffee  depart- 
ment, bring  it  from  the  rear  part  of  the  store  to 
a prominent  place  in  front ; carry  only  advertised 
brands  because  they  are  easily  sold,  and  not  more 
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than  five  or  six  of  these,  which  should  vary  in 
price  to  suit  his  trade ; and  to  have  a coffee  special 
at  least  one  day  a week,  preferably  Saturday,  with 
signs  on  the  windows  and  on  the  coffee  display 
inside  the  store,  these  signs  to  be  hand  made  be- 
cause they  expressed  confidence  in  the  coffee  on 
the  part  of  the  dealer;  to  buy  in  quantities  that 
would  turn  over  at  least  every  30  days. 

“This  same  dealer  just  last  month  told  ine  that 
his  coffee  turnover  was  50%  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  during  his  14  years  in  business.  My 
brand  of  coffee  is  his  leader. 

“To  help  yourself,  help  others. — Wm.  E.  Long, 
Detroit.” 


JOINT  COFFEE  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

Dr.  d’Oliveira  Invited  to  Visit  New  York  on  Return 
from  Europe — Research  to  Be  Continued 
for  Another  Year 

rT“,HE  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
I held  a meeting  in  New  York  on  Apr.  21, 
with  all  members  present,  besides  Drs.  Prescott 
and  Emerson  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  are  conducting  the  coffee  re- 
search. 

The  latter  did  not  have  anything  to  add  to  their 
previous  reports,  though  progress  was  reported, 
and  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  research  for  an- 
other year. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  Dr.  Numa  d’Oli- 
veira  to  visit  the  United  States  on  his  way  home 
from  Europe,  where  he  is  resting  at  Nice;  but  it 
was  said  on  May  8 that  he  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  come. 

Coffee  advertising  will  be  conducted  in  five  soda- 
fountain  trade  papers  through  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, and  general  advertising  will  not  be  resumed 
till  fall. 


PROFITEERING  CHARGE  DENIED 

In  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  man- 
ager of  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
said : 

“All  of  you  have  heard  and  many  of  you  have 
resented  the  charges  of  retail  profiteering.  You 
know  for  yourselves  and  I know  from  investiga- 
tions of  my  department  that  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  a general  sense  and  that  specific  in- 
stances are  so  rare  as  to  be  of  no  real  significance. 
When  the  most  offensive  of  these  charges  was 
given  official  approval  by  a member  of  the  presi- 
dent’s Cabinet,  my  department  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  which  proved  indubitably,  and  to 
the  most  prejudiced  mind,  that  all  prices  always 
have  followed,  always  do  follow,  and  always  will 
follow  the  economic  law. 

“We  discovered  that  the  prices  of  raw  materials, 
wholesale  prices,  and  retail  prices  in  past  years 
went  upward  on  lines  nearly  parallel  and  that 
following  the  rise  to  the  highest  point  they  fell 
in  just  about  the  same  relation.” 


HIGHER  RATE  FROM  GALVESTON 


Advance  of  27  Cents  on  Coffee  Takes  Effect,  Bring- 
ing Cost  9V2  Cents  Above  New  Orleans 
— No  Further  Change  Now 

■"THE  new  freight  rate  of  69^  cents  on  coffee 
■*-  from  Galveston  to  Chicago,  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  an  advance 
from  42J4  cents,  went  into  effect  on  Apr.  24.  The 
rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  remains  at  60 
cents. 

Middle  West  importers  have  protested  that  it 
brings  them  hardship  on  coffee  contracted  for  at 
the  former  rate  and  still  undelivered;  but  the 
commission  advises  that  they  had  full  knowledge 
of  the  contemplated  change  and  did  not  protest  at 
the  preliminary  hearings;  that  the  advance  was 
found  to  be  reasonable;  and  that  the  only  means 
left  for  them  is  to  keep  their  freight  bills  on  such 
shipments  and  make  formal  protest  for  adjudica- 
tion at  possible  subsequent  hearings. 


PRAISE  FOR  N.  C.  R.  A.  BUREAU 

Glendora  Products  Co.  Writes  of  Fine  Service  and 
Urges  Other  Association  Members  to 
Patronize  Traffic  Service 

r~pHE  following  letter  to  Manager  Stover  of  the 
* N.  C.  R.  A.  traffic  bureau  from  the  Glendora 
Products  Co.,  coffee  roaster  of  Warren,  Pa.,  com- 
mending the  service,  has  been  distributed  from 
association  headquarters : 

“We  are  in  receipt  of  the  12  cars  of  coffee  pur- 
chased in  your  city  last  week  and  appreciate  very 
much  your  promptness  in  shipping  these  and  also 
the  care  taken  in  loading  them. 

“All  of  our  purchases  are  on  f.  o.  b.  contracts, 
and  in  each  instance  we  specify  ‘National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  to  load  and  ship,’  and  when 
we  think  back  how  unsatisfactory  shipping  con- 
ditions were  in  your  market  before  your  traffic 
department  was  organized  we  certainly  appreciate 
what  your  service  has  meant  to  us. 

“During  the  time  of  car  shortage  and  embar- 
goes we  consider  that  you  rendered  excellent  serv- 
ice in  forwarding  our  shipments. 

“We  should  like  to  see  more  roasters,  especially 
members  of  the  association,  avail  themselves  of 
your  service,  for  your  usefulness  is  limited  only 
by  the  number  that  take  advantage  of  the  help  of 
this  department.  We  do  not  believe  a member  of 
the  association  is  receiving  full  benefit  of  his  mem- 
bership unless  he  takes  advantage  of  your  service.” 


ACTION  OF  CAFFEIN  ON  MUSCLES 
A.  Amato  (Arch,  fisiol.,  17,  33-45)  finds  that 
contraction  is  produced  when  a muscle  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  caffein  solutions.  The  contraction 
occurs  more  rapidly  and  more  readily  in  muscles 
which  are  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  than  in 
normal  muscles. — Trigg. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult 
this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that 
postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in- 
quiries; there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark 
searches. 

Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade 
Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications,  Certifi- 
cates Issued,  and  Labels  and  Prints 
That  Have  Been  Registered 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  19,  1922. 
LIERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades: 

Homogeneous  Durable  Mixture  of  Cocoa  and 
Calcium  Chlorid  and  Process  for  Producing  the 
Same.  1,411,618.  Emanuel  Felheim,  Lichtenrade, 
Germany.  A calcium  chlorid  and  cocoa  composi- 
tion comprising  calcium  chlorid,  cocoa  and  about 
70  per  cent  of  a chemical  combination  of  calcium 
chlorid  and  cocoa.  A process  for  producing  a 
calcareous  nutrient,  consisting  in  adding  to  un- 


dissolved dry  cocoa  a concentrated  solution  of 
calcium  chlorid. 

Coffee  Pot.  1,413,012.  Jules  E.  Dubuisson, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  In  a device  of  the  character  de- 
scribed, an  outer  vessel  having  an  upper  open  end 
provided  with  a rim,  a receptacle  associated  with 
said  outer  vessel  and  including  a cylindrical  body 
portion  fitted  in  the  upper  open  end  of  the  outer 
vessel  and  having  a ledge  intermediate  its  ends 
engaging  the  rim  to  support  the  receptacle  in  posi- 
tion, an  imperforate  bottom  at  the  lower  end  of 
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said  cylindrical  body  portion  and  a rim  at  the  up- 
per end  of  said  cylindrical  body  portion,  said  cyl- 
indrical body  portion  being  provided  immedately 
below  said  ledge  with  an  outlet  opening  into  the 
outer  vessel,  and  a container  associated  with  the 
receptacle  and  comprising  an  upper  enlarged  cyl 
indrical  section,  a lower  relatively  small  cylindrical 
section  and  an  intermediate  section  of  frusto- 
conical  form  integral  with  said  upper  and  lower 
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sections,  said  frusto-conical  section  and  said  lower 
section  being  received  in  said  container,  said  re- 
ceptacle being  provided  with  a ledge  between  said 
upper  section  and  said  frusto-conical  section  en- ; 
gaging  the  rim  of  the  receptacle  to  support  the, 
container  in  position,  said  lower  section  and  said 
container  defining  an  annular  space,  and  said  lower 
section  having  a perforated  portion  in  the  region' 
of  said  annular  space  and  below  the  level  of  the 
outlet  of  said  receptacle. 

Teapot  and  the  Like.  1,413,28 2.  Fritz  Lowen- 
stein,  New  York.  A liquid  container  of  the  char- 
acter described  having  an  open  top  or  mouth,  a 
pouring  outlet  adjacent  and  accessible  through 
said  mouthy  and  a removable  cover  fitting  said 
mouth,  the  inclination  of  the  rim  of  said  mouth 
being  such  that  the  cover  will  be  retained  in  place 
even  when  the  container  is  tilted  to  drain  the  con- 
tents thereof. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  enter 
opposition  within  30  days  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York: 
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Week  Ending  Mar.  28,  1922 
“H  and  H Blend”  in  double  circle;  136,889; 
Hoffman-Hayman  Coffee  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ; 
coffee,  tea. 

“Black  Crow  Inn”;  155,244;  Weppner-Weil  Co., 
Cleveland;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Apr.  4,  1922 
“White  Star”  above  star  target;  138,671;  G.  G. 
Cornwell  & Son,  Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee. 

“Al-Mashrek”;  154,011;  Central  Coffee  Co., 
Brooklyn;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Apr.  11,  1922  * 

“Una” ; 138,861 ; London,  Eng.,  Chocolate  Co. ; 
chocolate. 

“Quaker”;  146,349;  Worden  Grocer  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. ; spices,  * lemon  and  vanilla  extract. 

"Red  Bird”;  148,814;  Phillips-Trawick  Co., 
Nashville;  coffee,  tea. 

“Glencrest”;  152,057;  Allison-Bedford  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; flavoring  extracts. 

Week  Ending  Apr.  18,  1922 
“7  Seas”  on  flap  of  square  apron;  156,292;  Nash 
Coffee  Co.,  Minneapolis;  coffee. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Week  Ending  Mar.  28,  1922 

“Norma”;  129,858;  Norma  Chocolate  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn; chocolate. 

“Golden  Charm” ; 143,991 ; E.  B.  Millar  & Co., 
Chicago;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Apr.  11,  1922 

“Chaffless” ; 144,161 ; Edward  F.  Schnuck,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 

“Tisco”;  150,491;  Tisco  Co.,  Chicago;  flavoring 
extracts,  essential  oil. 

Week  Ending  Apr.  18,  1922 

“Sip  and  a Bite”;  108,395;  Walter  M.  Zorn, 
Cleveland;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  fluid  coffee,  soluble 
coffee,  coffee  extract. 

“Bowey”  on  bell  and  seal ; 140,327 ; Horine  & 
Bowey  Co.,  Chicago ; cocoa,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Morning  Star”;  140,563;  James  C.  Hollister, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee,  tea. 

“Fosco”;  143,268;  F.  Korff  & Co.,  Water- 
graafsmeer,  Netherlands;  cocoa. 

“Butter-Nut”;  145,080;  Paxton  & Gallagher  Co., 
Omaha;  coffee,  tea. 

“Embee”  in  diamond;  148,703;  Max  Blumlein, 
San  Francisco;  coffee,  chocolate  and  cocoa  blend. 

“Mojah”;  150,411;  Taxin  & Shapiro,  New  York; 
coffee. 

“Winesap”;  150,901;  Johnson-Layne  Coffee  Co., 
St.  Louis;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  spices. 

“Miramer”;  151,333;  Santoni  & Co.,  New  York; 
coffee. 

“Moonshine”;  151,745;  Junius  H.  Bailey,  Macon, 
Ga. ; coffee,  tea. 

“Astor”;  151,943;  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York; 
coffee. 

“Capital”;  152,374;  Ideal  Cocoa  & Chocolate  Co., 
Lititz,  Pa.,  and  New  York;  chocolate  coating. 

“Old  Faithful”;  153,007;  Wilber  June  Menke, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  coffee. 

“F  W D”;  153,066;  Brewster,  Gordon  & Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 


“Mi-Lady”;  153,238;  Charles  I.  Cook,  Menomi- 
nee, Mich. ; coffee. 

“Old  Reliable” ; 155,340 ; Dayton,  O.,  Spice  Mills 
Co. ; roasted  coffee. 


BOILED  TIBETANS  AND  BOILED  TEA 

Boston  Herald 

TEA  from  China  is  carried  all  over  Tibet  either 
by  yaks  or  men.  It  is  the  national  or  popular 
drink,  but  they  brew  it  in  a way  of  their  own.  So 
universal  and  extensive  is  its  use  that  it  is  fre- 
quently prepared,  especially  in  lamisaries,  on  a 
wholesale  scale  in  great  vats  large  enough  to  hold 
a man.  In  the  wars  the  victorious  Chinese  have 
frequently  boiled  Tibetan  prisoners  alive  in  the  tea 
caldrons. 

^uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

INSPIRATION  CORNER 

1 C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  f 

| thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  I 
| worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  \ 
1 business.  | 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiins 

WHY  GO  TO  CHURCH? 

1.  In  this  mutual  world,  a churchless  com- 
munity, a community  where  men  have  abandoned 
and  scoffed  at  or  ignored  their  religious  needs,  is 
a community  on  the  rapid  down  grade. 

2.  Church  work  and  church  attendance  mean 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  feeling  some  re- 
sponsibility for  others. 

3.  There  are  enough  holidays  for  most  of  us. 
Sundays  differ  from  other  holidays  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  52  of  them  every  year — therefore 
on  Sunday  go  to  church. 

4.  Yes,  I know  all  the  excuses.  I know  that 
one  can  worship  the  Creator  in  a grove  of  trees 
or  by  a running  brook  or  in  a man’s  own  house 
just  as  well  as  in  a church.  But  I also  know  as 
a matter  of  cold  fact  that  the  average  man  does 
not  thus  worship. 

5.  He  may  not  hear  a good  sermon  at  church. 
He  will  hear  a sermon  by  a good  man  who,  with 
his  good  wife,  is  engaged  all  the  week  in  making 
hard  lives  a little  easier. 

6.  He  will  listen  to  and  take  part  in  reading 
some  beautiful  passages  from  the  Bible.  And  if 
he  is  not  familiar  with  the  Bible,  he  has  suffered 
a loss. 

7.  He  will  take  part  in  singing  some  good 
hymns. 

8.  He  will  meet  and  nod  or  speak  to  good,  quiet 
neighbors.  He  will  come  away  feeling  a little 
more  charitable  toward  all  the  world,  even  toward 
those  excessively  foolish  young  men  who  regard 
church-going  as  a soft  performance. 

9.  I advocate  a man’s  joining  in  church  work 
for  the  sake  of  showing  his  faith  by  his  works. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “ write  ups  ” 
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CAFFEIN-FREE  COFFEE  THE  TRADE  PANACEA? 

Proponents  of  caffein-free  coffee  and  of  “cereal  coffees”  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  us  that  “the  caffein  in  coffee  is  a dangerous  drug.”  From  a definitional  angle  alone 
the  terminology  is  used  inadvisedly.  A drug  is  a substance  used  as  a medicine.  Whether  a 
given  substance  should  be  included  under  the  term  “drug”  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  sold  or  used.  Coffee  containing  caffein  assuredly  is  not  merchandised  as  medicine. 

The  question  is  asked,  If  there  were  only  a few  individuals  unfavorably  affected  by  coffee, 
where  would  the  cereal  coffee  and  caffein-free  coffee  companies  find  a market?  The  existence 
of  a large  number  of  hypochondriacs  is  a fact  well  known  to  psychologists  and  medical  men. 
There  lies  the  market, — the  pathologic  mind,  whose  unhealthy  workings  are  catered  to  by 
suggestive  advertising  and  ill-advised  counsel. 

This  weak  point  in  human  nature  is  what  other  companies  seek  to  commercialize  when 
they  claim  to  make  coffee  healthful. 

Coffee  was  originally  manipulated  to  improve  its  flavor,  body,  and  consequently  its  value. 
Soluble  coffee  is  a labor-saving  device,  which  makes  it  easy  to  prepare  coffee  at  any  time  or 
place.  Coffee  is  packed  in  vacuum  to  preserve  the  aroma  and  flavor.  But,  knowing  the  tend- 
ency of  “a  large  number  of  individuals”  to  grow  morbid  over  their  condition  of  health,  cer- 
tain manufacturers  of  specialized  coffees  endeavor  to  play  to  these  imaginings  by  discovering 
peculiarly  healthful  qualities  in  their  individual  products. 

That  the  inclusion  of  coffee  in  the  diet  of  neurasthenics  is  contra-indicated  cannot  be 
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denied.  Also,  coffee  does  produce  some  discomfort  in  the  digestive  tract  when  improperly 
prepared.  Were  the  caffein-free  coffee  boiled  and  murdered  in  similar  manner,  it  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  far  from  salutary  in  the  alimentary  regime. 

Coffee  with  or  without  its  caffein  content  does  not  cause  sickness,  but  in  relatively  few 
cases  does  accentuate  minor  disturbances  and  may  bring  to  notice  previously  dormant  abnor- 
mal conditions.  If  any  opponent  has  evidence  to  the  contrary,  let  its  sponsors  publish  it  in 
concise  form.  This  should  induce  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee  in  support  of  coffee,  regarding  which  the  literature  thus  would  be  enriched 
that  much  more. 

Without  doubt,  for  the  small  minority  who  are  caused  discomfort  by  properly  made  coffee, 
the  caffein-free  variety  is  the  logical  beverage. 

As  such  it  is  of  decided  interest  to  the  coffee  grower  and  green-coffee  merchant,  but  worthy 
of  merely  passing  notice  to  the  coffee  roaster.  The  latter  wishes  all  power  to  the  Kaffee  Hag 
people  in  their  endeavor  to  wrest  the  market  from  the  spoilers  of  cereals.  May  their  star 
rapidly  gain  the  ascendant  in  that  sphere,  not  in  the  larger  one  legitimately  belonging  to 
natural  coffee.  In  the  former,  logic  is  with  them;  in  the  latter,  both  logic  and  facts  are 
“ag’in’  ’em.”— W.  C.  T. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CONTAINER  IN  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

The  character  of  the  package  many  times  marks  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  the  marketing  of  a food  product,  and  packers,  particularly  those  in  the  coffee  trade, 
give  too  little  thought,  not  only  to  the  shape  and  construction  of  the  package  itself,  but 
specially  to  the  label. 

There  is  not  so  much  difference  nowadays  between  one  high-grade  coffee  blend  and 
another;  but  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  sales  value  of  one  label  as  compared  with 
another.  It  must  be  thoroughly  appreciated  that  the  package  many  times  prompts  the  initial 
purchase  and  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  advertising. 

Some  horrible  examples  of  labels  on  coffee  cans  now  rest  on  the  desk  of  the  editor.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  roaster  sought  to  smear  his  entire  container  with  printed  matter : 
absolutely  no  contrast,  and  no  apparent  thought  given  to  the  appearance  of  the  product  when 
stacked  on  the  dealer’s  shelf  or  counter. 

So  special  attention  is  called  to  the  leading  article  in  this  issue,  by  Prof.  Richard  Franken 
of  New  York  University,  which  should  prove  a helpful  guide  to  readers  who  contemplate  mar- 
keting new  products  and  wish  to  reproduce  the  best  possible  color  combinations  in  their  labels. 

Several  new  types  of  coffee  packages  have  been  put  on  the  market  lately,  and  at  first 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a plethora  of  varieties.  However,  most  packers  find  that  any 
one  container  type  does  not  meet  their  requirements  for  various  grades  of  coffee;  also  methods 
of  distribution  have  a bearing  on  the  character  of  the  can,  bag,  or  carton  used. 

Therefore,  while  those  packages  which  do  not  possess  intrinsic  merit  will  probably  fall 
by  the  wayside,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  type  will  ever  absolutely  monopolize  containers  in  the 
coffee  trade. — W.  O. 


WILL  SOUTHERN  WHOLESALERS  INVADE  THE  NORTH? 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  any  secret  significance  in  the  change  of  name  of  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  to  the  “American”?  President  McLaurin  remarked  at  the  St 
Louis  convention  that  applications  for  membership  had  already  been  received  from  grocers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  of  course  these  latter,  geographically  and  logically  speaking 
would  hardly  feel  at  home  in  a “Southern”  organization. 

For  some  reason,  the  economic  explanation  of  which  is  not  apparent,  this  overorganized 
United  States  has  long  been  obliged  to  maintain  two  huge  associations  of  identical  purpose 
with  all  the  accompanying  waste  of  “overhead”  and  effort  and  power;  but  thus  far  there  has 
been  at  least  the  justification  of  sectional  differences  of  business  custom. 

But  now!  Of  course  it  was  not  said  that  members  for  the  new  “American”  were  going 
to  be  sought  in  the  North;  but  if  they  are,  and  if  the  rechristening  means  more  than  a senti- 
ment, the  grocery  trade  is  in  for  a season  of  association  rivalry  and  an  invasion  of  rhetoric 
that  will  be  as  costly  in  unachieved  betterment  as  it  will  be  wearisome  to  the  listeners. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  long-sought  merger  of  the  Southern  and  the  National 
was  not  any  nearer  accomplishment. — J. 
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MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

C Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special  Corre- 
spondents in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  Centers 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  High  Brazil-Coffee  Levels  Reached  in  April, 
but  Milds  Are  Dull — Tea  Conditions  Irregu- 
lar, with  Supplies  Down 

New  York,  May  10,  1922. 
ENURING  the  month  under  review  the  market 
L-'  for  Brazilian  coffee  has  been  featured  by  al- 
ternate periods  of  activity  and  sluggishness,  and 
frequent  changes  in  the  undertone,  prices  fluctuat- 
ing with  great  irregularity,  making  it  difficult  at 
times  to  give  positive  quotations. 

Through  all  the  irregularity  and  unsettlement, 
however,  the  broad  general  statement  may  be  made 
that  trade  has  been  good  for  this  season  and  the 
ruling  trend  of  prices  has  been  upward.  In  fact, 
new  high  records  were  established  for  the  crop 
year,  a decidedly  novel  development  for  April 
Roundly  speaking,  Santos  grades  have  gained  about 
I/2C.  during  the  period,  and  Rios  and  Victorias 
lie.  to  lc.  y 

The  striking  unsettlement  was  largely  a re- 
flection of  the  action  of  primary  markets,  where 
it  was  said  that  traders  were  greatly  at  sea  be- 
cause of  political  uncertainties.  Revolutionary  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  state  of  Maranhao  at  one 
time,  but  later  it  was  stated  that  these  troubles 
had  been  settled.  In  addition,  considerable  doubt 
developed  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
presidential  election.  Previously  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  provalorization  candidate  had  been 
elected,  but  subsequently  contrary  claims  were 
made,  and  hence  it  was  stated  that  the  question 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  Congress,  which  con- 
vened on  May  3. 

Up  to  this  writing  nothing  has  been  heard  as  to 
the  outcome.  Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  move- 
ment in  Brazilian  term  markets  has  been  upward, 
although  interrupted  frequently  by  reactions, 
which  were  occasionally  somewhat  violent.  The 
final  closing  of  the  new  loan  for  £9,000,000  in 
London  and  New  York  was  also  a factor  for 
strength,  especially  in  financial  circles,  exchange 
rates  on  London  and  this  market  displaying  great 
strength  for  a time,  followed  by  a substantial  re- 
action. 

Cost-and-freight  quotations  have  also  been  on 


the  up  grade  much  of  the  time,  especially  on  coffee 
for  prompt  shipment.  In  this  department,  how- 
ever, striking  irregularity  has  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  numerous  offers  were  received  of  new- 
crop  Santos  for  July-September  shipment  at  con- 
cessions ranging  up  to  lc.  a pound  compared  with 
prompt-shipment  quotations.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  Santos  4s  sold  as  low  as  13c.  c.  f.  for 
July-September  shipment,  but  claims  that  sales 
were  made  below  that  lack  confirmation.  New- 
crop  Rio  7s  were  also  offered  for  forward  ship- 
ment at  9.80c.- 10c.  compared  with  10.50c.- 10.80c.  for 
prompt. 

Warehouse  deliveries  were  smaller,  the  month’s 
total  being  556,561  bags,  against  621,038  in  March. 
The  April  total  included  75,000  bags,  shipped  to 
Holland  from  the  holdings  of  the  valorization 
syndicate. 

Mild  Grades  Dull  and  Easier 

The  market  for  mild  coffees  has  been  dull  dur-  ' 
ing  the  period  under  review ; in  fact,  unusually  so, 
even  for  this  season  when  distributing  trade  is  ? 
expected  to  fall  off.  In  view  of  their  liberal  pre-  : 
vious  purchases  it  was  by  no  means  surprising 
that  buyers  generally  were  inclined  to  hold  off, 
especially  as  desirable  selections  were  in  poor 
supply.  They  were  also  influenced  partly  by  the 
cheaper  offerings  of  Santos  coffees  for  July-  ' 
September  shipments.  As  a consequence  the  un-  ; 
dertone  has  been  slightly  easier;  although  prices  * 
show  no  quotable  change  of  importance,  there  be- 
ing little  pressure  to  sell  in  view  of  the  meager 
stocks  and  disappointing  arrivals. 

The  total  for  the  month  was  only  254,942  bags, 
while  the  deliveries  aggregated  300,293  bags. 
Hence  the  U.  S.  visible  supply  was  reduced  to 
386,491  bags,  compared  with  431,842  on  Apr.  1, 
and  542,962  bags  a year  ago.  Primary  markets 
remained  firm  and  well  above  our  basis,  it  being 
claimed  that  Europe  was  a good  buyer  at  firm 
prices.  In  fact,  practically  all  the  washed  coffees 
are  going  to  Europe,  barring  Venezuelas  and  some 
Colombians.  Mdreover,  claims  of  reduced  crop 
prospects  were  received  from  some  quarters. 

Irregular  Changes  in  Tea 

Local  tea  traders  reported  continued  activity 
during  the  early  part  of  April,  with  a marked 
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falling  off  toward  the  close  and  during  the  early 
May.  One  striking  exception  during  the  latter 
period  was  the  fairly  active  trade  in  pingsueys, 
which  dropped  from  2c.  to  3c.  as  some  importers 
became  anxious  to  liquidate.  The  lower  levels 
were  considered  decidedly  cheap,  being  far  below 
any  possible  import  price  for  the  coming  season. 
As  a consequence  the  offerings  were  rapidly 
bought  up.  On  the  other  hand,  congous  advanced 
fully  2c.,  as  stocks  were  small,  and  from  5,000  to 
6,000  packages  were  bought  by  the  Russian  Relief 
Commission.  Prices  on  the  rest  of  the  list  were 
practically  stationary,  as  stocks  of  Indias,  Ceylons, 
and  Javas  continue  exceedingly  meager;  probably 
the  smallest  ever  known.  Markets  in  the  U.  K. 
reacted  about  1 J4d.,  as  buyers  were  holding  off 
because  the  new  British  budget,  providing  for  re- 
duction in  the  import  duty  of  about  4d.  a pound 
on  Indias  and  Ceylons,  will  go  into  effect  on  May 
15.  No  change  was  made  in  the  duty  on  Javas. 

In  the  meantime,  supplies  in  retailers’  hands  have 
been  materially  reduced,  and  hence  striking  im- 
provement in  the  demand  is  expected  after  May  15. 
Cables  have  just  been  received  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  new  season  in  Formosa  and  Japan. 
Opening  prices  in  Formosa  are  2c.  higher  than 
a year  ago,  while  higher  levels  are  also  indicated 
in  Japan. — C.  K.  T. 


NEW  YORK  TEA  CONDITIONS 

Louis  A.  Gillet,  New  York  tea  broker,  supplies 
the  following  report  on  tea  conditions  for  April : 

“Business  during  the  past  month  has  been  on 
a moderate  scale,  with  no  great  interest  displayed 
in  any  particular  kind  of  tea.  There  have  been 
some  slight  changes  in  prices.  Nothing  definite 
is  as  yet  available  as  to  the  opening  of  the  For- 
mosa market,  though  information  should  be  at 
hand  shortly. 

“There  has  been  practically  no  demand  for 
Formosas,  and  but  little  change  in  price. 

“Demand  for  Congous  has  been  slight.  There 
has  been  some  business  in  low  grades,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  might  be  a greater  demand 
for  these  before  long,  with  a consequent  advance 
in*  price. 

“Ceylons  have  been  quiet,  with  but  little  change 
in  price,  except  that  possibly  low  grades  have 
been  a little  easier. 

“Indian  teas  are  very  scarce  and  prices  hold 

firm. 

“There  has  been  but  little  interest  shown  in 
Javas  and  no  marked  change  in  prices. 

“Prices  continue  high  for  Japans,  but  there  has 
not  been  much  business  in  either  pan-fireds  or 

baskets. 

“Both  country  greeny  and  pingsueys  have  been 
somewhat  easier,  with  quite  extensive  trading  in 

the  latter. 

“There  does  not  seem  anything  to  indicate  a 
change  in  conditions  at  the  moment,  except  the 
possible  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Formosa  and 
Japan  markets.” 

Mr.  Gillet  gives  tea  imports  for  March  as 
4,809,823  pounds  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  31, 


1922,  as  80,811,668  pounds;  1921,  78,812,438;  1920, 
83,352,621  pounds. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


Coffee  Rate  Differences  Being  Taken  Up  with  Rail- 
roads Direct — Wharfage  Facilities  More 
Than  Doubled — Imports  Decline 

Staff  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  May  1,  1922. 
[SHEW  ORLEANS  has  one  more  point  to  her 
* credit  in  the  rate  controversy  with  Galveston. 
Early  in  April,  E.  E.  Lafaye,  president  of  the 
Green  Coffee  Association,  was  notified  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  that  a new  rate  of  61  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  coffee  shipments  to  all  common 
Texas  points  was  in  effect,  a reduction  of  45 
cents  per  100. 

New  Orleans  has  been  supplying  most  of  the 
annual  coffee  imports  of  Texas,  a total  of  $35,000,- 
000,  Mr.  Lafaye  says.  Galveston  has  been  a close 
rival,  and  by  inducing  Texas  railroads  to  reduce 
rates  for  carrying  shipments  to  inland  points  in 
that  state  bade  fair  to  gain  a huge  slice  of  the 
coffee  business,  which  has  helped  keep  New  Or- 
leans the  second  port  in  the  United  States. 

The  Southern  Pacific’s  announcement  means 
that  New  Orleans  is  now  in  the  same  relative 
position  with  Galveston  in  the  matter  of  rates  as 
before  the  beginning  of  the  controversy.  The  re- 
duction gained  by  Galveston  early  in  the  rate 
war  was  from  84  to  30  cents  per  100.  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Lafaye  announced,  was  not  now  in  danger  of 
losing  any  of  her  former  business. 

The  Green  Coffee  Association  is  handling  the 
rate  matter  individually  with  all  railroads  con- 
cerned, asking  voluntary  reduction  of  rates.  Re- 
course to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  have  meant  a delay  of  several  months,  and 
by  taking  the  offensive  New  Orleans  has  so  precipi- 
tated matters  that  any  appeal  to  the  commission 
must  come  from  Galveston.  The  victory  with  one 
railroad  alone  will  save  several  months’  business 
for  New  Orleans. 

Other  roads  expected  to  announce  reduced  rates 
are  the  Texas  & Pacific,  Gulf  Coast,  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  Louisiana  Railway  & Navigation.  A 
formal  hearing  has  been  set  for  June  5. 

Coffee  Facilities  Doubled 

The  big  new  wharf  extension,  more  than  doub- 
ling coffee-handling  facilities  in  New  Orleans,  is 
on  its  home  stretch.  The  Green  Coffee  Association 
is  spending  $174,000  on  the  improvements.  Three 
times  the  present  trade  in  coffee  can  be  handled 
on  the  213,500  feet  of  space  provided  by  the  ex- 
tension, or  a total  of  6,000,000  bags  of  coffee  an- 
nually. 

Until  a few  years  ago  the  fight  among  coffee  in- 
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terests  for  space  necessitated  by  the  scant  footage 
of  wharf  available  for  the  handling  of  the  port’s 
most  important  item  of  foreign  trade  was  a con- 
stant deterrent  to  the  development  of  New  Orleans 
as  a coffee  port.  There  were  only  90,000  square 
feet  of  wharf  space  for  coffee  shippers,  and  ships 
were  forced  to  discharge  at  a wharf  used  by  the 
Mississippi-Warrior  Service.  No  funds  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Port  Commissioners. 

Therefore  the  Green  Coffee  Association  con- 
ceived a plan  for  its  own  members  to  obtain  the 
entire  Bienville  St.  wharf,  arrange  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  wharf  space  on  a large  scale,  and  un- 
derwrite the  project.  The  Bienville  St.  wharf 
was  the  one  shared  by  the  barge  line,  and  the 
association  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  the  building  of  a new  terminal  there. 
With  the  accession  of  space  700  feet  long  by  200 
feet  wide  the  association  arranged  for  the  first 
wharf  extension,  agreeing  to  allow  the  Dock  Board 
to  assess  at  the  rate  of  2 cents  a bag  all  coffee 
passing  over  the  wharf,  to  meet  building  expenses. 

The  shedding  of  the  wharf  apron,  55  feet  wide, 
is  now  completed.  This  adds  38,000  square  feet 
to  the  coffee  shed.  Work  has  begun  on  the  sec- 
ond lap  of  the  undertaking,  a mezzanine  floor 
to  be  added  to  the  steel  shed  now  in  use.  This 
will  be  12  feet  off  the  ground  floor  and  provides 
35,000  square  feet  of  space  where  coffee  can  be 
stacked  to  a height  of  eight  sacks,  holding  a total 
of  30,000  bags.  Present  plans  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  mezzanine  for  damaged  coffee  or  that  in 
torn  sacks,  unless  heavy  traffic  in  coffee  demands 
its  use  to  accommodate  an  entire  cargo.  Mechan- 
ical conveyors  will  raise  the  coffee  to  the  mezzanine 
floor.  This  floor  will  cost  $120,000;  the  extension 
just  completed  cost  $54,000. 

Further  improvements  to  minimize  the  waste 
in  the  handling  of  'coffee  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Dock  Board  under  the  Green  Coffee  Associa- 
tion’s plan  of  underwriting  the  expense  incurred. 
Smooth  floors  will  be  laid  throughout  the  coffee 
wharf  to  replace  the  present  rough  and  widely 
cracked  flooring.  The  association  estimates  that 
for  every  ship  loaded  a ton  of  coffee  is  lost 
through  the  cracks  in  the  wharf  floors.  The 
general  handling  efficiency  since  the  beginning  of 
improvements  three  years  ago  has  increased  from 
15%  to  very  nearly  100%. 

According  to  E.  E.  Lafaye,  vice  president  of 
J.  Aron  & Co.  and  president  of  the  Green  Coffee 
Association,  New  Orleans  is  now  the  cheapest 
coffee-handling  port  in  the  United  States. 

Roasters?  Convention  Nov.  15 

The  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  here  on  Nov.  15. 
That  was  decided  upon  at  a joint  session  of  the 
Green  Coffee  Association  and  the  coffee  roasters, 


which  was  addressed  by  Felix  Coste,  of  New  York 
City,  secretary  of  the  National. 

April  Coffee  Imports 

Coffee  imports  at  New  Orleans  for  April  were 
117,537  bags.  In  April,  1921,  they  reached  207,965. 
Wholesale  coffee  dealers  attach  no  importance  to 
the  decline.  Imports  for  May  are  expected  to  be 
much  larger  than  in  April,  1921.  Eight  vessels 
are  being  loaded  in  South  America,  bound  for  New 
Orleans. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  imports 
for  April,  1921  and  1922,  at  New  Orleans,  from 
the  chief  Brazil  ports : 

Apr..  1921  Apr.,  1922 


Rio  29,844  12,900 

Santos  156,121  75,637 

Victoria  22,000  29,000 


Total  207.965  117,537 


Recent  Coffee  Visitors 

The  Knights  Templar  conclave  brought  approxi- 
mately 35,000  visitors  to  New  Orleans  in  April, 
among  whom  were  many  coffee  men.  The  enter- 
tainment program,  however,  was  a strenuous  one, 
and  only  a few  found  time  to  call  on  local  coffee 
men. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  D.  B.  Hamelon  of 
D.  B.  Hamelon  & Son,  brokers,  Shreveport;  Rob- 
ert Schneider  of  the  Batterton  Coffee  Co.,  Birming- 
ham ; T.  S.  Reed  of  the  T.  S.  Reed  Grocery  Co., 
Beaumont,  Tex.;  Mr.  Marshall  of  Ardis  & Co., 
Shreveport ; Mr.  Bissmann,  Mansfield,  O. ; A.  C. 
Simmonds,  president  of  the  Avoyelles  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  Alexandria,  La. ; Mr.  Jackson  of  the 
Jackson-Courch  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

E.  H.  O’Brien  of  the  C.  E.  Bickford  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  passed  through  New  Orleans  on  his 
way  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  on  a busi- 
ness trip. — R.  S. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Brazil  Report  That  New  Crop  Is  a Cent  Cheaper 
Than  Old  Makes  Market  Uncertain — Tea 
Stock  Depleted  and  Prices  High 

Chicago,  May  4,  1922. 

/^OFFEE  men  are  influenced  by  reports  from 
Brazil  that  the  new  crop  is  offered  at  a cent 
under  the  spot  market.  As  a consequence  big 
buyers  here  are  waiting,  brokers  are  at  a stand- 
still, and  retailers  are  buying  only  in  small  lots, 
fearing  to  be  caught  with  high-priced  goods  if 
the  market  should  drop.  Thus  the  entire  attitude 
is  one  of  expectancy. 

Tea  stocks  are  depleted,  and  the  better  grades 
of  teas  are  commanding  good  prices ; but  this 
business  is  at  a low  ebb,  and  there  is  considerable 
quiet  in  the  market.  Practically  all  the  Japan 
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teas  are  scarce  and  commanding  good  prices. 
Blacks  (Java)  and  China  greens  are  offered  freely 
at  almost  buyers’  prices.  Meager  and  incomplete 
reports  of  the  new  crop  are  that  it  will  be  small 
and  the  Japanese  are  figuring  on  getting  good 
prices. 

The  annual  National  Hotel  & Restaurant  Ex- 
position will  be  held  here  at  the  Coliseum  on 
May  8-13.  In  addition  to  the  showing  of  the 
latest  labor-saving  equipment  there  will  be  a 
regular  program  at  which  present-day  problems 
will  be  discussed.  “Food  Control”  and  “Mer- 
chandising of  Food”  will  be  two  of  the  main 
themes. 

Details  of  the  Trade 

Ridgway’s,  Inc.,  tea  packer,  which  has  been  at 
210  North  Wabash  Ave.  for  several  years,  moved 
on  May  1 to  226,  a few  doors  north  of  the  old 
quarters,  where  it  will  have  more  space  for  of- 
fices and  sales  rooms. 

W.  H.  Siegfried  of  the  Siegfried-Schmidt  Co., 
tea  importer,  left  early  in  April  for  his  annual 
trip  to  Japan,  and  will  remain  there  till  late  fall. 

O.  L.  Plumly  of  Sherman  Bros.  & Co.,  tea  and 
coffee  wholesalers,  reports  that  the  firm’s  busi- 
ness for  April  was  the  best  in  two  years. 

Among  the  visitors  here  the  last  month  were 
E.  H.  O’Brien  and  L.  H.  Wetzelburger  of  C.  E. 
Bickford  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  D.  Olivera, 
coffee  exporter  of  Santos,  Brazil,  who  spent  a 
few  days  here  on  his  tour  of  the  country. 

Fred  V.  Allain  of  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  coffee 
brokers,  says  that  demand  is  rather  quiet,  but  that 
prices  are  better  than  a month  ago. — W.  H.  A. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 


Conditions  Rest  Upon  Attitude  of  London  Finan- 
ciers, but  Growers  Need  Higher  Prices — 

No  Propaganda  Outside  of  Britain 

Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Mar.  30,  1922. 
IN  the  tea  world  the  question  before  us  all  in  the 
* words  of  the  hymn  is,  “What  will  the  harvest 
be?”  Frankly,  I am  one  of  the  only  two  men  in 
the  world  who  do  not  know.  The  other  is  H.  H. 
Pullar  of  Batavia,  Java,  who  writes  and  signs  the 
Thee  Export  Bureau’s  reports  for  George  Wehrly 
& Co.,  the  managing  secretaries. 

He  recently  issued  a grave  warning  to  Dutch 
planters  that  if  they  plucked  for  quantity  this  year 
and  flooded  the  market  it  would  make  for  ruin  as 
the  present  good  market  would  come  down  with  a 
run.  Java  by  herself  could  not  influence  affairs  to 
this  extent,  but  I expect  Heer  Pullar  has  an  inkling 
of  my  knowledge  that  the  wire  pullers  in  London 
have  the  levers  that  control  India  and  Ceylon  as 
well  as  Java  in  their  hands.  If  Pullar  did  not 


anticipate  trouble,  he  would  not  issue  so  strong  a 
warning. 

A good  Java  correspondent  of  mine  reckons  on 
a crop  from  Java  and  Sumatra  of  110,000,000 
pounds  this  year,  which  is  a huge  increase  on  1921. 
He  calculates  from  the  way  the  planters  are  now 
plucking  leaf.  This  gives  an  indication;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ceylon  has  begun  the  year  well 
and  is  making  a moderate  quantity  of  very  fine  tea. 

What  Are  London’s  Plans ? 

That  is  where  the  uncertainty  comes  in,  and  I 
cannot  at  the  time  of  writing  say  whether  the 
London  financiers  intend  to  boost  or  bust  the  tea 
market  as  India,  the  biggest  producer,  hangs  in 
the  balance.  I have  no  line  on  India  at  present,  be- 
cause, according  to  my  Assam  informants,  drought 
prevails,  and  the  planters  could  not  pluck  for 
quantity  if  they  wanted  to.  No  flush,  you  see. 

As  soon  as  good  rain  comes  down,  the  leaf  will 
come  with  a rush,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether 
the  planters  will  take  it  all  or  leave  the  coarse 
stuff  with  a view  to  making  good  tea  from  the 
leaf  only,  which  of  course  would  mean  restricted 
production  and  a high  market.  Whichever  they  do, 
it  will  be  under  instructions  from  the  London  men 
who  are  all  powerful  in  the  tea  world.  When  the 
“advance  musters”  arrive  after  rain  I shall  be  able 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  orders  are. 

In  Hands  of  Company  Directors 

You  must  not  believe  all  the  stuff  that  is  written 
to  amuse  the  public.  The  tea  market  does  not  go 
up  and  down  by  haphazard.  I put  the  question 
straight  only  a week  ago  to  one  of  our  most 
prominent  tea-company  agents,  “What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  market  this  season?”  and  he 
answered  as  straight,  “If  it  were  left  to  us,  we 
should  order  fine  plucking  for  quality  and  moderate 
quantity,  but  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
directors.” 

Now,  the  directors  who  count  control  the  pre- 
ponderating interest  in  all  three  countries  (India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java)  and  the  rest  must  follow  their 
lead.  The  Indian  Tea  Association  is  in  their 
hands,  so  is  the  Ceylon  Association,  and  only  in 
lesser  degree  the  Java  and  Sumatra  companies.  The 
Indian  Tea  Association  has  been  quite  silent  on  the 
subject  of  crop  this  year,  though  this  time  last 
year  the  committee  was  urging  on  all  the  necessity 
of  making  a restricted  amount  of  fine  tea  only. 

High  Prices  Necessary 

Never  did  tea  companies  require  high  prices 
more  than  now.  The  labor  troubles  have  absolutely 
necessitated  the  substantial  raising  of  the  pay  of 
coolies  and  other  estate  operatives,  and  it  costs 
much  more  than  it  did  to  turn  a pound  of  tea  out 
of  the  factory.  Transport  charges  to  port  of  ship- 
ment have  also  increased. 

There  is  some  alleviation  from  reduced  ship- 
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freights ; but  so  acute  is  the  situation  that  actually 
our  people  are  welcoming  the  advent  of  ships  of  our 
late  enemy  the  Germans,  who  are  under  quoting 
and  so  making  the  British  liners  reduce  their 
charges.  The  Hollander  and  German  freighters 
are  offering  to  carry  at  30  shillings  a ton  of  50 
cu.  ft.  against  50  shillings  less  10%  rebate  on 
steady  and  exclusive  shipments  the  British  Con- 
ference Liners’  rate.  Exchange  too  is  another 
mitigating  factor;  you  can  buy  a rupee  for  15*4d. 
today,  and  that  means  a big  pull  in  remittances 
against  produce  from  abroad. 

Bears  After  Tea  Stocks 

Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  that  the  bears 
have  got  loose  in  the  London  stock  market.  The 
Home  and  Colonial  Mail  writes  under  date  of 
Feb.  17,  1922: 

“The  Indian  unrest  scare  is  still  not  without 
its  adverse  influence  on  share  values,  and  there 
have  again  been  some  very  low  quotations  for 
forced  sales,  even  of  the  highest-class  stocks,  by 
nervous  holders  on  an  unwilling  market.  Tues- 
day’s debate  in  Parliament  on  Indian  affairs,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  prime  minister’s  reassuring 
statements,  cannot  fail  to  allay  in  great  measure 
the  natural  anxiety  felt  by  shareholders  of  Indian 
and  Ceylon  tea  companies’  shares  as  to  the  true 
situation.” 

Now  why  is  this  turnip-headed  bogy  being  trotted 
out  to  make  silly  investors  drop  their  shares  unless 
there  are  wise  people  who  want  to  buy?  And  if 
those  wise  ones  want  to  buy,  be  sure  they  are  in- 
spired with  good  information  that  tea  company 
shares  are  due  to  increase  in  value  and  that  means 
a moderate  crop. 

It  is  sure  that  bears  have  been  prowling  in  the 
London  share  market,  for  Assam  Co.’s  gilt-edged 
£20  stock  fell  from  61  to  54,  or  £7  down ; Jokai  £10 
is  quoted  16^4  from  19*4  Dooars  £1  scrip  fell  7s. 
from  42  to  35 ; Jorehaut  £1  is  down  from  48*4 
to  40^2  ; Empire  and  Singlo  £1,  from  37s.  to  30s. 

All  these  are  absolutely  sound  and  reliable  stocks. 
If  there  is  anyone  to  sell,  there  must  be  someone  to 
buy,  and  those  wise  ones  know.  Of  that  I am  sure. 
This  points  to  the  probability  that  the  orders  will 
be  “Carry  on  as  last  year,”  in  which  case  you  will 
get  good  tea  but  not  too  much  of  it. 

As  to  the  Indian  unrest  or  “revolution”  or  other 
nonsense  that  is  alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  “forced 
sales,”  believe  me  it  is  all  hot  air. 

The  First  Half-Season 

Our  local  tea  market  is  now  closed  till  the  new 
season’s  crop  begins  to  come  down  in  April-May. 
The  last  sale  was  held  on  Feb.  14,  making  in  all  a 
total  sold  here  of  some  52,000.000  pounds,  for  which 
on  the  average  10  annas  1 pie  was  realized. 

This  is  a very  early  close,  as  last  year  sales 


went  right  on  till  Apr.  12  and  70,000,000  pounds 
were  sold,  with  a lot  left  over.  That  lot  realized 
5 annas  4 pies  on  the  average.  The  contrast  in 
value  between  the  smaller  quantity  sold  in  1921-22 
and  the  larger  in  1920-21  is  most  marked,— Rs. 
32,770,000  for  52,000,000  pounds  against  Rs.  23,333,- 
000  for  70,000,000;  over  9,000,000  rupees  to  the 
good,  achieved  by  the  simple  precaution  of  mak- 
ing less  and  better  tea. 

Production  Cost  Going  Up 
With  further  reference  to  tea  and  tea  prices, 
there  is  another  factor.  All  my  district  information 
makes  me  pretty  sure  that  the  Assam  Labor  Com- 
mission, which  is  due  to  finish  its  investigation  in 
April,  will  recommend  the  8-6-3  basis  for  coolies’ 
wages.  That  is  8 annas  a day  for  men,  6 for 
women,  and  3 for  children. 

If  this  comes  off,  cost  of  production  will  rise, 
and  the  tea  estates  simply  must  have  more  money 
to  carry  on.  This  I think  will  necessitate  higher 
market  prices.  There  is  a limit,  you  see,  to  the 
extent  that  even  London  financiers  can  afford  to 
monkey  with  the  tea  market. 

No  Propaganda  in  United  States 
Again  I regret  to  say  that  the  high  priests  of 
tea  have  decided  not  to  increase  the  sales  of  tea 
in  countries  outside  the  British  sphere.  This  is 
shown  by  their  decision  to  start  work  in  France, 
the  least  likely  of  all  countries. 

I do  not  think  you  need  expect  them  ever  to 
push  tea  in  the  United  States,  unless  they  can 
find  another  Blechynden  to  throw  their  money 
away  by  offering  the  Alahama  coons  tea  as  a sub- 
stitute for  watermelons.  That  St.  Louis  expert 
advertiser  was  also  great  in  his  day  at  getting  the 
Oklahoma  farmers  to  quit  chewing  tobacco  and  take 
tea  instead. 

Anyway,  he  deserved  his  reward  from  the  In- 
dian Tea  Assn.  Committee  by  throwing  500,000 
good  gold  dollars  away  on  impossible  places  like 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Why  the  dickens 
he  did  not  get  over  the  border  and  feed  tea  to  the 
greasers  has  always  got  me  beat. 

No,  there’s  nothing  doing  for  U.  S.  A.  You 
see,  if  your  people  took  seriously  to  tea,  they 
would  get  the  control  of  the  market  out  of 
London  hands,  same  as  coffee.  So  can  you  ex- 
pect it  ? I ask  you  ! 

Posturn  Cereal  Appears 
“Postum  cereal”  is  appearing  in  our  provision- 
store  advertisements.  We  might  turn  to  that, 
but  it  is  priced  same  as  tea,  so  that  bears  it.  I 
could  make  as  good  out  of  a handful  of  maize 
roasted.  Boer  fashion. — Charles  Judge. 


TRU-BRU  POT  AT  UTRECHT 
The  Tru-Bru  coffee  pot  was  exhibited  at  the 
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international  fair,  Utrecht,  Holland,  in  March,  and 
the  director  of  the  Commercial  Museum  says  that 
it  will  also  be  displayed  at  the  next  fair,  in  Sep- 
tember. Arnold  & Aborn,  manufacturers  of  the 
pot  in  New  York,  have  already  received  a sample 
order  as  a result  of  the  fair  exhibit. 


“COLONIAL  PREFERENCE”  IN  TEA 

Rumor  Reported  from  Holland  That  England  Will 
Soon  Abolish  Discriminatory  Duty — Its 
Influence  on  Java  Prices 

Staff  Correspondence 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  Apr.  10,  1922. 
]~NO  dealers  in  America  know  that  Java  and 
L-'  Sumatra  teas  are,  “in  consequence  of  the 
British  Colonial  Preference  Act,”  among  the 
cheapest  of  all  black  teas?  British-grown  teas 
have  to  pay  a duty  of  only  lOd.  a pound  in  Eng- 
land, whereas  foreign-grown  teas  are  subjected 
to  an  import  duty  of  Is.  a pound. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  by  such  a law  the 
English  consumer  would  have  to  pay  2d.  a pound 
more  if  he  should  prefer  to  drink  f.  i.  Java  tea 
above  British  Indian  tea  of  the  same  quality,  and 
that  practically  no  Java  tea  at  all,  or  at  all  events 
only  small  quantities,  would  be  consumed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  colonies  that  follow  colonial  pref- 
erence. 

Certainly  this  would  be  the  result  if  England 
did  not  possess  in  London  the  principal  tea  market 
of  the  world.  London  is  the  world’s  price  maker 
for  tea.  However,  it  is  chiefly  a home-consumption 
market,  as  93%  of  all  English  tea  imports  are  so 
destined  and  the  exports  comprise  only  7%.  Last 
year  England  imported  445,520,000  pounds,  of 
which  414,300,000  pounds  were  for  home  consump- 
tion and  34,741,000  pounds  were  exported. 

Tea  is  sold  at  auction  in  bond  and  the  buyer 
pays  2d.  less  for  foreign-grown  teas,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  British-grown  teas  when 
selling  for  consumption.  Onr  Amsterdam  market, 
which,  as  regards  prices  paid,  is  a true  copy  of 
the  London  market,  suffers  the  same  price  contrast, 
although  it  is  the  chief  market  for  Dutch-grown 
teas,  and  so  does  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Dutch  tea  growers, 
among  whom  are  many  Britishers,  suffer  serious 
loss  by  this  price  discrimination,  even  though  Java 
and  Sumatra  teas  are  making  their  way  into  tea- 
drinking countries  where  price  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  no  colonial  preference  prevails. 
Germany,  for  instance,  which  is  realizing  more 
and  more  than  tea  is  the  cheapest  beverage,  mainly 
imports  Dutch-grown  teas.  Australia,  the  greatest 
percapita  tea  consumer  in  the  world  (totals: 

16.100.000  pounds  in  1919,  19,450,000  in  1920,  and 

21.750.000  pounds  in  1921),  and  with  no  colonial 


preference,  is  increasing  her  imports  of  Java  tea 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ceylon 
planters  do  everything  in  their  power  to  persuade 
the  Commonwealth  also  to  adopt  colonial  pre- 
ference. 

There  are  rumors  that  England  will  soon 
abolish  colonial  preference,  as  London  feels 
the  consequences  of  a steady  decrease  of  Java  4ea 
imports  in  her  own  market.  These  have  been 

26,700,000  pounds  in  1919,  25,780,000  pounds  in 
1920,  and  14,000,000  pounds  in  1921. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  day  the  Colonial  Pre- 
ference Act  is  withdrawn  prices  for  Java  tea  will 
rise  in  London  and  Amsterdam  about  2d.  a 
pound.  Dutch  tea  growers  in  the  meantime  have 
learned  how  to  lower  their  cost  of  production  even 
during  difficult  times. — K.  L. 


TRADE  VIEWS  IN  LONDON 


Rumors  Persist  of  Possible  Reduction  in  Tea 
Duty — Decline  of  Imports  from  China 
Suggests  Strain  in  Relations 


Staff  Correspondence 
London,  England,  Apr.  15,  1922. 
Y^  OMMON  grades  in  both  tea  and  coffee  appear 
to  be  undergoing  a temporary  lull,  while  high- 
quality  descriptions  are  realizing  full  rates  with  a 
steady  demand.  There  have  been  supplementary 
sales  of  coffee  this  month  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  spot  stocks. 

High-quality  coffee  has  been  fetching  144s.  per 
cwt.  Costa  Rica  has  realized  122s.,  best  Nairobi 
115s.,  and  Brazil  Santos  60s.  Ordinary  Central 
American  has  fetched  90s.  and  common  Uganda 
84s.  The  price  tendency  in  the  last  three  months  is 
as  follows : 

February  March  April 

East  Indian — 


Mysore  Mid 108s  112s  120s 

Costa  Rica  120s  118s  118s 

Nairobi — 

Good  Mid 110s  112s  108s 

Brazil  Santos 60s  64s  64s 


Results  of  Tea  Auctions 
Tea  auctions  have  not  moved  easily  lately,  pres- 
sure of  supply  having  been  fairly  severe.  Orange 
pekoes  at  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  a pound  have  had  a 
high-class  market.  Pekoe  souchong  has  rather 
favored  buyers  at  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.  The  average 
price  of  Indian  tea  has  declined  slightly.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  the  month  the  decline 
was  0.125d.,  the  average  price  being  14.875d.  a 
pound.  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  improved, 
the  average  price  being  Is.  5.34d.  Java  tea  is 
averaging  10.04d.,  and  Sumatra  10.68d. 

The  Tea  Brokers’  Association  of  London  reports 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  quantities 
of  Indian  tea  taken  out  at  auctions  are  again  large 
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and  that  Assam  and  Dooars  were  making  high 
averages.  Tippy  broken  orange  pekoes  made  up 
to  2s.  41/4d.  a pound.  There  is  two  weeks’  cessa- 
tion of  sales  this  Easter,  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  tea  factors,  since  the  market  has  been  dull 
and  irregular  the  past  week  or  so.  Auctions  will 
be  resumed  the  24th  of  this  month. 

The  association  says  that  exports  from  Calcutta 
and  Chittagong  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
second  half  of  March  were  890,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  13,070,000  pounds  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  total  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  31, 
1922,  was  241,088,000  pounds,  which  is  nearly 
20,000,000  pounds  more  than  was  exported  in 
1920-21.  Shipments  from  Colombo  of  Ceylon  teas 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1922  reached  28,250,000 
pounds ; in  a similar  period  for  1921  they  were 
24,225,512. 

According  to  the  Thee  Export  Bureau,  exports 
of  Sumatra  teas  for  1921  were  as  follows:  Hol- 
land, 3,191,962  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  5,697,- 
412;  Australia,  1,320;  United  States,  none;  Singa- 
pore, 261,940  pounds;  Java,  77,367;  other  countries, 
5,139;  total  exports,  9,235,140  pounds.  In  1920  the 
United  States  imported  260,356  pounds  of  Sumatra 
tea  and  140,800  pounds  in  1919. 

Rumor  of  Tea  Duty  Reduction 

Mincing  Lane  is  somewhat  perturbed  as  to  the 
course  of  the  market  for  the  next  few  months. 
Generally  it  is  overstocked,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  common  descriptions  the  demand  is  not 
what  it  might  be.  Signs  of  a decline  in  the  price 
of  common  teas  are  now  evident.  These  have 
brought  very  high  prices  lately. 

The  possibility  of  a reduction  in  the  tea  duty  has 
not  been  overlooked,  but  the  trade  is  not  banking 
on  it.  The  new  budget  will  be  announced  shortly, 
and  if  a reduction  of  tea  duty  was  made  it  would 
stimulate  demand  in  a manner  hardly  possible  by 
any  other  factor.  In  1919  it  was  reduced,  and  the 
consumption  figures  grew  to  8.07  pounds  per- 
capita  by  1921. 

Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton,  in  a statement  to  the 
trade,  estimate  the  world’s  tea  production  in  1921- 
22  at  600,000,000  pounds,  a decrease  of  something 
like  122,000,000  pounds  when  compared  with  the 
previous  season. 

Tea  Trade  with  China 

The  question  of  the  decline  of  the  China  tea 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  cropped  up 
again  here.  Since  1919,  when  the  present  pref- 
erential duty  of  2d.  a pound  was  fixed  by  the 
British  government,  the  import  of  China  tea  into 
this  country  has  fallen  away  to  less  than  one-third 
the  imports  in  1916.  In  1920  some  5,000,000  pounds 
of  China  tea  were  imported  here,  a drop  from 
14,000,000  pounds  in  1916. 

Factors  active  in  the  China  tea  trade  with  this 


country  say  that  China  tea  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a competitor  of  India  or  Ceylon  teas,  and  that  the 
strangling  of  the  trade  will  seriously  prejudice 
general  Anglo-Chinese  business  relations. 

Mazawattee  Tea  Profits 

The  Mazawattee  Tea  Co.  reports  that  its  profit 
for  1921  amounted  to  approximately  $344,310.  A 
dividend  of  15%  on  the  ordinary  shares  is  recom- 
mended by  the  directors  in  addition  to  a dividend 
for  the  half-year  of  cumulative  preference,  which 
is  around  5l4%. 

When  asked  in  Parliament  what  he  proposed 
doing  to  protect  the  public  and  see  that  additional 
tea  profits  paid  a corresponding  share  of  the  tea 
duty,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied  that 
the  increased  tea  prices  were  due  to  reduced  pro- 
duction in  India. 

Results  being  announced  by  tea-producing  com- 
panies are  justifying  the  more  hopeful  views  ex- 
pressed several  months  ago  by  those  in  close 
touch  with  the  industry.  Besides  the  advance 
in  tea  prices  resulting  from  the  finer-plucking 
policy,  the.  companies  have  been  helped  by  the 
fall  in  exchange  and  cheaper  rice  which  is  sup- 
plied as  food  to  the  coolies  at  cost. 

The  latest  figures  on  production  costs  illustrate 
the  more  favorable  conditions  that  have  come  about 
as  a result  of  drastic  retrenchment  policies  and 
estate  economies.  Two  examples  may  be  given: 
Yatiyantota  having  reduced  costs  from  Is.  1.56d. 
5.85d.  a pound  and  Poonmudi  from  11.84d.  to 
7.66d.  a pound.  Selling  prices  average  50%  higher 
for  1921  than  for  1920. 

The  Trend  in  Cocoa 

The  cocoa  market  is  dull,  with  Trinidad  con- 
siderably dearer.  A large  and  profitable  trade 
still  is  being  done  in  “luxury  cocoa”  and  chocolate. 

The  cocoa  price  trend  is  shown  in  the  following : 


February 

March 

April 

Ceylon  ordinary 

....  75s. 

77 Si  6d. 

75s. 

Trinidad  Mid.  red. . . . 

60s. 

60s. 

70s. 

Granada  fine 

. . . . 53s. 

57s.  6d. 

60s. 

Accra  fermented 

45s. 

47s.  6d. 

English  cocoa  butter  is  unchanged  on  the  spot 
at  Is.  9d.  a pound. 

Decline  in  Spice  Prices 
In  the  spice  market  there  have  been  heavier 
shipments  of  pepper  than  was  expected  and  there 
is  a falling  off  in  demand,  the  tone  being  easier 
and  values  3-16th  to  Ps  lower  for  Singapore  and 
Muntok  respectively.  There  has  been  heavy  sell- 
ing of  Singapore  white,  carrying  the  price  down  to 
6 y2d.  c.i.f.  Bear  selling  pressure  has  caused  a 
decline  of  2d.  a pound  in  Zanzibar  cloves,  but 
American  and  Bombay  buying  has  acted  as  a 
counter  to  The  depression. — Brooks. 
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FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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TO  SEATTLE  FROM  BRAZIL 

New  Importing  Line  Brings  50,000  Bags  of  Coffee 
a Month  to  the  Pacific  Coast — Activity 
of  Seattle  Roasters 


Staff  Correspondent 

Seattle,  Apr.  19,  1922. 

A M.  GILLESPIE  & CO.,  steamship  agents, 
chartered  four  United  States  Shipping  Board 
freighters  about  18  months  ago,  transporting  freight 
from  South  America.  The  boats  in  service  are 
the  West  Katan,  West  Notus,  West  Jappa,  and 
Rotarian,  8,800  tons  each.  The  one-way  trip  takes 
about  35  days,  and  the  boats  are  timed  to  reach 
Puget  Sound  one  every  month.  It  is  known  as 
the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

Products  are  brought  from  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  The  Brazil  imports  consist  largely  of 
coffee,  the  Seattle  delivery  being  10,000  bags  a 
month.  The  same  amount  is  delivered  at  Port- 
land, and  three  times  that  quantity  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Gillespie  company  reports  that  since  this 
service  was  inaugurated  the  coffee  imports  have 
increased  enormously,  and  orders  are  going  up 
month  by  month.  By  this  direct  service  there  is 
a saving  of  one  cent  a pound  on  coffee  from 
Brazil. 

With  Seattle  Roasters . 

The  Wason-Fairley  Co.,  coffee  roasters,  Seattle, 
changed  to  the  Wason  Bros.  Co.  a few  months 
ago  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fairley.  This  is 
the  youngest  coffee-roasting  house  in  the  Northwest 
and  is  making  rapid  strides  with  “Wason’s  better 
vacuum-packed  coffee.”  The  firm  is  composed  of 
Alfred  E.  and  Norris  B.  Wason,  and  the  sales 
territory  now  covered  is  Washington  and  Alaska. 
Wason  coffee  is  used  exclusively  by  the  New 
Washington  Hotel  and  other  high-grade  hotels 
and  restaurants. 

The  Commercial  Importing  Co.,  Seattle’s  oldest 
coffee-roasting  house,  has  recently  put  out  a new 
label  for  Corona  vacuum-packed  blend.  This  com- 
pany imports  3,000  bags  of  coffee  from  Brazil 
monthly,  and  900  bags  of  Kona  coffee  from 
Hawaii.  Under  the  trade  name  of  J.  N.  Shaw  & 
Co.,  this  firm  is  selling  through  brokers  a large 
quantity  of  green  coffee.  The  Commercial  Im- 
porting Co.,  organized  in  1889,  still  makes  coffee 
about  90%  of  its  entire  business.  Teas  are  im- 
ported direct  from  China,  Ceylon,  and  India.  The 
Corona  blend  is  sold  as  far  east  as  St.  Paul, 
throughout  the  Pacific  Nortwest,  south  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  Alaska.  A branch  is  maintained  at 
Tacoma  which  handles  the  southwestern  Wash- 
ington trade. — M.  T.  H, 


LECTURE  COURSE  ON  COFFEE 


Dwinell-Wright  Co.  Has  Six  for  Churches,  Lodges, 
Clubs,  and  Schools,  Illustrated  and 
Given  by  Charles  E.  Greeley 

A COURSE  of  six  lectures  on  coffee  has  been 
prepared  by  Charles  E.  Greeley  of  the 
Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  roaster  of  White  House  cof- 
fee at  Boston,  and  is  being  given  by  him  to 
churches,  clubs,  lodges,  and  schools  throughout 
New  England.  The  course  will  soon  be  extended 
to  other  regions. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  still  and  mov- 
ing pictures,  last  an  hour  and  a quarter  each,  and 
cover  the  following  subjects: 

“Harvesting  and  Preparing  Green  Coffee  for  Ex- 
port.” 

“Testing,  Receiving,  Blending,  and  Cleaning 
Green  Coffee.” 

“Roasting,  Inspecting,  Purifying,  and  Grinding 
Coffee.” 

“Packing  White  House  Coffee  by  Ingenious 
Mechanical  Devices.” 

“Formation  of  Perfect  Containers  and  Process 
of  Filling.” 

“Shipping  High-Grade  Coffee  by  Truck  and 
Train.” 

If  coffee  is  served  at  the  supper  or  collation  held 
at  the  time  of  the  lecture,  the  company  contributes 
it  and  prepares  it  in  its  own  tank;  it  also  fur- 
nishes the  napkins.  The  committee  supplies  boil- 
ing water,  cream  and  sugar,  and  serves  the  coffee. 

These  lectures  have  already  been  given  before 
the  home  economics  departments  of  Mechanics’ 
Institute  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  and  Syra- 
cuse Universities,  and  other  well  known  institu- 
tions. 


ORIENTAL  CHINA  PREMIUMS 
The  Taiyo  Trading  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago 
importers  of  Japanese  goods,  is  featuring  Japan- 
ese china  cups  and  saucers  for  use  as  premiums 
in  packaged  tea  and  coffee. 

They  are  thin,  sometimes  called  eggshell  china, 
and  many  women  prefer  them  to  heavy  domestic 
ware.  They  are  either  hand-painted  or  bear  an 
original  design  in  red  or  green  print,  and  are  so 
light  that  they  may  easily  be  inclosed  in  the  tea 
or  coffee  package. 


BERDAN  BRANCH  AT  DETROIT 
The  Berdan  Co.,  coffee  roaster  and  tea  importer 
of  Toledo,  has  opened  a branch  at  Detroit.  Cof- 
fee roasted  at  Toledo  will  be  delivered  by  truck 
to  the  Detroit  branch,  where  five  delivery  trucks 
will  make  retail  distribution.  These  trucks  are 
of  a distinctive  design,  with  the  body  in  the  form 
of  a large  package  of  Chef  coffee.  Other  branches 
will  be  opened  from  time  to  time. 
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You’ve  Seen 

Two  equally  experienced  sales- 
men go  into  a territory — they 
handle  competing  goods  that 
are  equal  in  price  and  quality 
— but  one  of  these  men  lands 
far  more  orders  than  the  other. 

He  has  the  more  winning  per- 
sonality. 

Containers  are  salesmen.  And 
Canisters  are  salesmen  of  per- 
sonality. Goods  packed  in 
them  give  an  impression  of 
quality  and  reliability. 


It  Happen 

Their  waterproof,  fibre  body, 
grease-proof  parchment  lining, 
and  the  tight  fitting  metal  ends 
keep  contents  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  make  Canisters  ideal 
containers  for  all  dry  products 
— coffee,  foods,  spices,  clean- 
ing powders  and  chemicals. 

And  Canisters  save  packing 
costs  while  adding  to  the  sale- 
ability  of  your  product.  Why 
not  obtain  estimates  and  sam- 
ples? We  will  furnish  them 
promptly  at  your  request. 


THE  CANISTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Sales  Office:  Factory: 

13  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Established  1900 


Of? AB£.  s< ztm-) 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  Walter  J.  Spray,  President  of 
a Denver  Coffee  Company,  Who  Is  Short  on 
Gold  but  Long  on  the  Golden  Rule 

<^OME  men  are  old  at  30  and  other  men  are 
young  at  60,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  a man  is  as  old  as  his  heart  and  as 
young  as  his  interest  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

W.  J.  Spray,  president  of  the  Spray  Coffee  & 
Spice  Co.  of  Denver  is  one  of  those  unusual  char- 
acters that  are  age-old  in  experience  and  judg- 
ment, but  young  and  veritable  dynamos  in  busi- 
ness action.  Effervescing  with  live,  human  in- 
terest in  the  other  fellow’s  work  and  welfare,  and 
ever  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  helpful,  Mr.  Spray  is 
just  the  type  of  man  one  naturally  expects  to 
succeed,  liberal  in  his  work,  sincere  in  his  civic 
pride,  and  always  friendly  and  fair. 

Walter,  as  he  is  known  by  his  more  intimate 
acquaintances,  is  a Hoosier  by  birth,  having  first 
seen  the  light  of  day  on  a farm  near  Indianapolis, 
June  14,  1864.  His  boyhood  days,  like  others,  are 
memories  of  rail  fences,  swimmin’  holes,  fishin’, 
huntin’,  and  the  little  district  school  with  its  spell- 
ing matches,  debates,  and  prize  orations. 

The  panic  of  ’73  changed  the  course  of  happy 
events  for  young  Spray.  Having  just  completed 
his  third  year  at  the  Central  Academy,  Plainfield, 
Ind.,  the  panic  broke  with  full  force  and  carried 
with  it  the  happy  boyhood  home.  This  necessi- 
tated his  leaving  school  and  seeking  a job.  His 
next  address  was  Indianapolis,  with  a wholesale 
creamery,  at  $7  per.  Strenuous  times  meant  stren- 
uous work;  but  the  reward  came  in  due  time, — a 
position  of  manager. 

Initiative  is  imagination  in  action;  initiative  is 
latent  dreams  that  have  been  awakened  and  put  to 
work.  Young  Spray’s  dream  was  the  great  West, 
and  his  initiating  impulses  demanded  action.  So 
his  next  address  was  “Denver,  Col.,  General  De- 
livery”; but  the  latter  was  soon  changed  to  San 
Francisco  Coffee  Co.,  at  $10  per.  The  following 
14  years  were  spent  in  hard  work  and  preparation 
to  meet  successfully  the  first  opportunity  that 
might  present  itself  to  “get  into  the  coffee  game 
on  my  own  hook,”  as  he  now  expresses  it. 

The  opportunity  came  in  May,  1904.  Hearing 
of  a bank  foreclosure  on  the  fixtures  and  stock 
of  a store  splendidly  located,  it  did  not  take  Mr. 


Spray  long  to  convince  the  bankers  that  he  was 
a “good  risk.”  So,  with  the  key  in  one  pocket 
and  $100  in  the  other,  he  started  for  that  store 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  pivot  around 
which  the  present  Spray  institution  was-  built. 

Mr.  Spray  adopted  the  “buy  and  sell  direct” 
plan,  and  has  never  deviated  therefrom.  The  pop- 
ularity of  this  idea  is  best  pictured  in  the  size  of 
the  new  roasting  and  manufacturing  plant,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modernly  equipped 
plants  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Here  also  are  manufactured  Spray’s  baking  pow- 
der, Spray’s  extracts,  and  Spray’s  sirups.  All 
out-of-town  orders  are  shipped  from  this  plant, 
as  well  as  city  orders  which  are  delivered  daily 
by  a large  fleet  of  delivery  trucks.  The  Spray 
company  also  conducts  two  high-class  retail  stores 
in  Denver. 

All  of  which  proves  that  when  a young  man 
who  is  short  on  gold  but  long  on  the  Golden  Rule 
starts  in  business,  the  public  usually  finds  the  way 
to  his  store. 


NEW  COFFEE  BROKERAGE  FIRM 
Victor  R.  Hess,  Harry  W.  Hamilton,  and  Will- 
iam J.  Hess  have  formed  a coffee  and  sugar 
brokerage  partnership  to  operate  at  82  Beaver 
St.,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Hess  & 
Hamilton.  Victor  Hess  is  a member  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  and  has  retired 
from  Lamborn  & Co.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Arbuckle  Bros. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  with  Siegfried-  Gruner  & Co., 
the  National  City  Bank,  and  Lamborn  & Co. 
William  Hess  has  been  with  Lamborn  & Co.  for 
seven  years. 


HARRY  WOLFE  HAS  HIS  OWN  FIRM 
Harry  H.  Wolfe,  formerly  coffee  roaster  for 
the  U.  & J.  Lenson  Co.,  has  taken  over  the  five- 
story  building  at  25  Old  Slip,  New  York,  where 
he  will  trade  as  a tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  merchant, 
supplying  hotels,  restaurants,  soda  fountains,  and 
handling  roasting  for  the  coffee  trade. 

The  premises  have  been  remodeled,  new  han- 
dling and  roasting  equipment  installed,  and  the 
company  is  about  ready  to  start  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  The  plant  has  a roasting  capacity  of 
10,000  pounds  of  coffee  daily. 

Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  in  the  coffee  trade  for  10 
years,  and  enjoys  a reputation  as  an  expert  roaster. 
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Ask  Your  Broker  for  Samples. 
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.He  gained  his  first  roasting  experience  with  Joseph 
Martinson,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  six 
years,  until  he  joined  the  Navy  in  1917,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  supply  department  at  New- 
port. Immediately  after  his  discharge  he  was 
made  roaster  for  U.  & J.  Lenson  Co. 


MR.  COSTE’S  TOUR 
Felix  Coste,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  departed 
Sunday,  Apr.  23,  on  a circular  tour  of  the  West. 
Following  was  his  itinerary  after  leaving  New 
York : 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Del  Monte  (roasters’  convention,  May  10- 
12),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Se- 
attle (May  22),  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Buffalo,  and  reaching  home  on  June  5. 

RUSSELL  & CO.’S  ANNUAL  DINNER 
It  is  the  custom  of  Frank  C.  Russell,  of  Russell 
& Co.,  coffee  importers  and  roasters,  New  York, 
to  give  a dinner  to  his  employees  every  year.  This 
year’s  event  was  held  on  Apr.  29  at  Cavanagh’s 
restaurant.  Twenty-nine  were  present.  The  din- 
ner was  followed  by  a theater  party. 


TOLEDO  TO  THE  FORE 

Special  Correspondence 

Toledo,  Apr.  20,  1922.— W.  F.  Weber,  of  the 
Blodget-Bec'kley  Co.,  and  L.  R.  Snediker,  of  the 
Berdan  Co.,  were  seen  riding  along  Madison  Ave. 
in  Mr.  Weber’s  new  Cadillac  sedan  today.  These 
two,  with  W.  C.  Battis  and  C.  F.  Ketchum,  ex- 
pect to  drive  through  to  New  York  the  latter  part 
of  May  so  as  to  be  there  for  the  green-coffee 
outing  on  June  17. — T.  C.  B. 


TRAVELING  FOR  CHICORY 
H.  F.  Eisinger,  manager  of  E.  B.  Muller  & Co., 
chicory  growers,  importers,  and  manufacturers, 
returned  to  New  York  la3t  month  from  an  ex- 
tended trip,  taking  in  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans, 
Houston,  Galveston,  Birmingham,  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Cleveland,  and  says  that  he  found 
optimism  in  the  coffee  trade  everywhere.  It  was 
the  third  long  trip  he  had  made  since  he  became 
manager  last  September. 


MR.  IRWIN  A COUNCILOR 
Robert  Irwin  of  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield, 
127  Water  St.,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed new  national  councilor  to  represent  the 
Tea  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce consists  of  one  representative  each  from 
the  1,400  commercial  and  industrial  organizations 
making  up  the  chamber’s  membership,  and  serves 
as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
It  holds  a special  meeting  preceding  the  annual 
convention  of  the  chamber  to  pass  on  the  program 
and  select  a nominating  committee.  The  council- 
ors also  act  as  chairmen  of  the  delegations  repre- 
senting their  organizations. 


OBITUARY 

John  H.  Patterson 

John  H.  Patterson,  founder  and  head  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  of  Dayton,  O.,  age 
77,  died  in  New  Jersey  on  a train  enroute  to  At- 
lantic City  on  May  7,  1922.  He  and  his  brother 
Frank  in  1884  acquired  control  of  the  National 
Mfg.  Co.,  which  was  feebly  trying  to  get  cash 
registers  on  the  market,  and  so  developed  it  that 
2,000,000  of  the  machines  are  now  in  use  through- 
out the  world  and  7,500  persons  are  on  the  com- 
pany payroll.  The  plant  has  23  buildings,  which 
have  50  acres  of  floor  space.  Mr.  Patterson  was 
born  a poor  farm  boy. 


Charles  H.  Flach 

Charles  H.  Flach,  president  of  the  Charles  H. 
Flach  Brokerage  Co.,  age  70,  prominent  in  the 
spice  trade,  died  Apr.  9,  1922. 


PERSONAL 


Dana  T.  Ackerly  of  Breed,  Abbott  & Morgan, 
New  York  lawyers  and  counsel  for  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  and  other  food-product  associa- 
tions, is  fairly  well  again  after  illness  that  has 
afflicted  him  for  nearly  a year. 

Edward  Kruisenga,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Grocery  Co.,  Detroit,  was  in  New  York 
on  April  24. 

Anderson  Pace,  former  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Corp.  and  publicity  manager 
for  Butler  Bros.,  is  with  the  Tin  Decorating  Co. 
of  Baltimore  as  director  of  advertising,  sales  pro- 
motion, publicity,  research,  and  mail-order  work. 

F.  G.  Irwin,  coffee  buyer  for  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  sail  for  Brazil  on  the 
steamer  Western  World  on  May  17,  after  three 
months  in  the  United  States. 

G.  F.  Oldroyd,  of  the  Braunling  Coffee  Co., 
New  York,  who  has  been  making’  a trip  through- 
out the  country  in  the  interest  of  his  firm,  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  May  1,  after  having  been 
away  for  two  months.  He  reports  a good  busi- 
ness. 

Charles  T.  Wilson,  president  of  Charles  T. 
Wilson  & Co.,  is  due  in  London  on  May  15, 
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enroute  home  to  New  York  from  Colombo,  Cey- 
lon, and  will  spend  some  time  there  with  Wilson, 
Holgate  & Co.  at  39  Mincing  Lane.  He  will  see 
the  new  offices  of  the  company  in  New  York  for 
the  first  time  upon  his  return,  as  they  have  been 
moved  in  his  absence. 

K.  I.  Litster,  of  Toronto,  visited  New  York 
in  April.  He  was  president  of  the  Pure  Gold  Mfg. 
Co.  for  25  years,  which  afterward  became  the 
Litster  Pure  Food  Co.  He  is  now  acting  as  a 
broker,  importer,  and  manufacturers’  agent. 

A.  T.  Hellyer,  of  Hellyer  & Co.,  tea  importers, 
Chicago,  left  for  Japan  the  latter  part  of  March 
to  remain  during  the  tea  season.  He  makes  his 
headquarters  at  Shidzuoka. 

W.  T.  Bown,  of  Bown  & Callaghan,  coffee 
brokers,  Chicago,  spent  a few  days  in  New  York 
in  April.  The  firm  celebrated  its  first  year  of 
business  existence  on  Apr.  4.  Mr.  Bown  says  that 
the  business  of  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  double  that  of  any  other  month  in  that  period. 

Andrew  F.  O’Loughun  of  Steinwender,  Stoff- 
regen  & Co.,  New  York,  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
mother  on  May  7. 

Theodore  L.  de  Menezes  postponed  his  projected 
visit  to  France  from  last  month,  and  now  expects 
to  sail  on  May  18. 

J.  J.  Day,  one  of  the  firm  of  J.  E.  Garret  & Co., 
Colombia  coffee  importers  of  New  York,  has  just 
received  a cablegram  from  Rogelio  R.  Garcia,  his 
agent  at  Barranquilla,  announcing  that  he,  Mr. 
Day,  had  been  designated  consul  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  documents  from  the  Colombia  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  by  first  steamer  leaving. 
Mr.  Day  is  awaiting  official  instructions  before 
assuming  his  diplomatic  duties.  This  appointment 
is  taken  in  the  trade  as  recognition  of  Mr.  Day’s 
heartful  labor  in  promoting  commercial  and  po- 
litical amity  between  the  two  nations. 

F.  E.  Hillyer,  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  ex- 
pects to  leave  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  his 
home,  about  May  12,  stopping  at  Cincinnati,  In- 
dianapolis, Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  enroute.  He 
has  been  away  for  about  four  months,  and  expects 
to  return  to  New  York  the  latter  part  of  June. 

E.  H.  O’Brien,  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  San 
Francisco,  made  one  of  his  periodical  trips  to  New 
York  and  intervening  points  in  April. 

Charles  D.  Cushman,  the  oldtime  New  York 
coffee  broker,  who  has  been  confined  to  the  Home 
for  Incurables  at  183d  St.  and  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  for  the  past  five  years,  is  seriously  ill.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  participant  on  Apr.  15  in  the 
presentation  of  a loving  cup  to  Miss  Mary  M. 
Bechstein,  who  has  been  delighting  the  inmates  of 
the  home  with  musical  entertainments  for  many 


years.  Conditions  in  this  home  are  said  to  be  un- 
usually delightful  for  its  dwellers,  with  a uni- 
versal spirit  of  kindliness  pervading  all  relation- 
ships. This  cup  was  the  gift  of  the  appreciative 
inmates. 


RADIO  TALK  ON  TEA 
William  H.  Walsh,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Salada  Tea  Co.  at  Boston,  gave  a talk  through 
the  radio  service  from  that  city  on  Apr.  22,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  evidence  of  a 
firm’s  using  radio  as  a means  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  value  of  tea  as  a beverage  and  to 
distinguish  between  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  teas. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS  TO  MEET 


Sixteenth  National  Convention  to  Be  Held  in  Chi- 
cago Early  Next  Month — Some  of  the 
Features  of  the  Program 


'T'HE  16th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  the  four  days  June  6-9,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Secretary  Toulme 
on  May  2 gave  the  following  details  of  the  pro- 
gram as  so  far  made  up,  with  many  other  speak- 
ers to  be  added : 

Tuesday,  June  6.— Meeting  of  Board  of  Direc- 
tors with  wholesale  grocers  for  consideration  and 
discussion. 

Wednesday,  June  7— Opening  of  convention  - 
welcome  by  Chicago  member;  response  by  Vice 
President  Moore ; president’s  address ; addresses  by 
presidents  of  allied  trades,  Col.  L.  P.  Ayres,  Coun- 
sel W.  C.  Breed ; reports  of  officers ; organization 
of  Nominating  Committee. 

Thursday,  June  8 — Addresses  by  Dr.  Melvin 
Copeland;  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  chairman  Federal 
Trade  Commission ; Clifford  Thorne,  _ railroad 
counsel;  Irving  S.  Pauli,  secretary  Joint  Com- 
mission of  Agricultural  Inquiry. 

Thursday  Evening — Annual  association  ban- 
quet, followed  by  dancing ; addresses  by  Sidney 
Anderson,  chairman  of  Joint  Commission  of  Ag- 
ricultural Inquiry,  and  L.  C.  Boyle,  counsel  Amer- 
ican Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Friday,  June  9 — Reports  of  committees,  sum- 
marizing the  association’s  work  of  the  year;  re- 
port of  nominating  committee  and  election  of 
officers  and  directors  for  1922-23;  report  of  Reso- 
lution Committee;  adjournment. 

A NEW  KING  KOFFEE  KO. 

C.  V.  Nieman,  former  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association,  has 
sold  an  interest  in  the  Great  Eastern  Coffee  & Tea 
Co.  at  Pittsburgh  to  Frost,  Norman,  and  Lucien 
King,  who  have  reorganized  it  as  the  King  Kof- 
fee  Ko.  Frost  King  is  president  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  Nieman  is  vice  president,  and  Norman  King 
is  secretary.  Mr.  Nieman  will  move  to  Chicago. 
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uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 
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SOUTHERN  ASSN.  NOW  “AMERICAN” 


Name  of  Wholesalers’  Body  Changed  at  St.  Louis 
Convention — Applications  for  Membership 
Received  from  Northern  States 

Special  Correspondence 

St.  Louis,  May  10,  1922. 

I ’HE  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 

1 has  changed  its  name  to  the  “American.” 
This  action  was  taken  unanimously  today  after  a 
“Committee  of  the  Whole”  meeting  on  the  8th,  at 
which  only  three  of  the  85  votes  taken  were  in 
opposition. 

In  advocating  the  change,  President  McLaurin 
said  that  applications  for  membership  had  been 
received  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
northern  states,  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
characterize  as  “southern.” 

Many  Prominent  Speakers 

There  were  many  prominent  speakers  at  today’s 
session.  Fred  Mason,  president  of  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  gave  em- 
phatic approval  of  the  jobber  as  an  “economic 
distributer,”  as  manufacturers  knew  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  sell  to  4,000  wholesalers  than  to  400,000 
retailers ; but  he  also  said  that  wholesalers  should 
stay  out  of  manufacturing. 

James  Moore,  president  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  was  followed  by  F.  E.  Kamper, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  who  urged  the  wholesalers  to  be  “big 
brothers”  to  the  retailers,  and  said  that  if  they 
maintained  this  spirit  in  their  dealings  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  retail  grocers  to  form  co- 
operative buying  associations  to  meet  chain-store 
competition.  James  L.  Ford,  president  of  the 
American  Food  Brokers’  Association,  appealed  for 
cooperation  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, and  brokers. 

The  Opening  Day 

The  convention  began  yesterday,  with  addresses 
of  welcome  from  Mayor  Kiel  and  others,  which 
were  responded  to  by  Frank  S.  Gates  of  Okla- 
homa. 

President  J.  H.  McLaurin,  in  his  annual  address, 
condemned  bonuses  to  salesmen  and  free  deals, 
declared  that  wholesale  grocers  had  no  right  to 


deduct  cash  discounts  after  the  date  had  passed, 
and  asked  that  the  association  insist  upon  manu- 
facturers prepaying  freight  charges. 

The  secretary’s  report  showed  a total  member- 
ship of  2,023,  a decline  of  42  in  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  failures,  non-payment  of  dues,  etc.;  106 
new  members  were  added.  Receipts  during  the 
year  were  $123,255,  expenses  $84,625,  and  balance 
of  $38,630  on  hand. 

Election  will  be  held  May  12. — J. 


SPICE  ASSOCIATION  REELECTS 

All  Officers  Chosen  Again — Only  One  Change  in 
the  Directorate — New  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee— Edge  Bill  Opposed 
nr  HE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Spice 
Trade  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania in  New  York  on  May  10,  preceded  the 
day  before  by  a session  of  the  Spice  Grinders’ 
Section.  All  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows  : 

President,  John  Clarke  of  John  Clarke  & Co., 
New  York. 

Vice  president,  William  Tappenbeck,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  J.  Melville  Morris,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Robert  Eble,  New  York. 

Lester  Wallace  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  & Co., 
New  York,  was  elected  director  in  place  of  C.  A. 
Thayer,  who  has  gone  into  the  hardware  business. 
Otherwise  the  board  is  the  same  as  before. 

The  new  Arbitration  Committee  consists  of  the 
following:  J.  B.  Elliman  of  Smith,  Kirkpatrick 

& Co.,  New  York;  Arthur  Stallman,  New  York; 
W.  D.  Weikel  of  Weikel  & Smith  Spice  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia; John  J.  McNamara  of  Jones  Bros.  Tea 
Co.,  New  York;  A.  A.  Sayia  of  H.  P.  Herrfeldt 
& Co.,  New  York. 

President  Clarke,  in  his  annual  address,  said 
that  the  government  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  given  assurance 
that  delays  would  be  lessened  in  the  inspection  of 
spice  imports. 

The  Edge  bill  in  the  Senate,  to  require  trade 
associations  to  file  all  their  statistics  on  produc- 
tion, stocks,  etc.,  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, was  opposed. 

The  association  offices  have  been  moved  to 
82  Wall  St.,  New  York;  telephone,  1373  Hanover. 
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GREEN  COFFEE  YS.  TETLEY  TEA 

Baseball  Season  to  Open  May  13  at  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn—1 Tetley  Players  Will  Meet  Liptons 
at  Hoboken  a Week  Later 


THE  baseball  season  of  the  coffee  and  tea  men 
will  be  formally  opened  at  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  on  May  13,  by  the  green-coffee  team, 
under  the  management  of  R.  V.  Kern,  the  tea 
players  managed  by  Walter  Molinell  of  Joseph 
Tetley  & Co.  The  tea  team  will  meet  the  giants 
of  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  at  Hoboken  a week 
later. 

The  green-coffee  team  was  organized  two  years 
-ago,  and  won  19  of  the  20  games  played;  but 
Molinell  says  he  is  not  afraid,  and  will  take  the 
pennant  over  to  Greenwich  St. 

The  green-coffee  lineup  for  the  opening  game 
will  be  as  follows : 

Walter  Baker,  Eppens,  Smith  & Co.,  pitcher ; 
Ed  Murray,  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  catcher ; Wm. 
Maines,  Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  first  base;  John 
Barnicle,  broker,  second  base;  George  Reinharz, 
A.  C.  Israel  & Co.,  third  base;  John  Kummer, 
Eppens,  Smith  & Co.,  shortstop;  H.  A.  Kolm, 


Geo  W.  Lawrence  & Co.,  left  field;  Wm.  C.  Kier- 
nan,  J.  E.  Carret  & Co.,  center  field;  J.  Doubra- 
vera  Fred  P.  Gordon  & Co.,  right  field.  Extras : 
Ed  ’Helm,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  catcher;  Joe 
Farrington,  Continental  Coffee  * o.,  pitcher , 
James  Norton,  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.,  left  field  ; 
Joseph  O’Keefe,  Wm.  Bayne  & Co.,  mfielder ; 
Arthur  Phleigler,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  outfielder  ; 
Alfred  Vesce,  Mackey  Imp.  Co.,  infielder ; Mark 
McMahon,  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  infielder; 
Geo.  McAnany,  Hard  & Rand,  third  base;  Ralph 
Vrunnsen,  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  pitcher. 

Following  is  the  Tetley  lineup : 

A,  Frost,  pitcher;  H.  Crossland,  catcher;  Wal- 
ter W.  Frost,  first  base;  S.  Fowler,  second  base; 
J W.  Briggan,  third  base;  W.  Molinell,  short- 
stop; W.  Hesbach,  left  fielder;  R.  Eisenhardt, 
center  fielder;  L.  Ratdel,  right  fielder.  Extras: 
C.  Andracek  and  J.  Wanamaker,  outfielders;  F. 
Hollings,  catcher. 


JUDGMENT  IN  COFFEE  SUIT 
The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  given 
another  judgment  to  the  National  'City  Bank  in 
its  valuation  suit  against  the  government  for  cof- 
fee seized  in  the  World  War.  This  judgment  is 
for  $271,690,  and  is  understood  to  clean  up  the 
account. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  N.  C.  R.  A.  AND  JOINT  COFFEE  COMMITTEE 


The  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  and  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Committee  have  new  offices,  now  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Grace  Building  at  64  Water  St.,  having  moved  from  74  Wall  St.  on  May  1.  They  are  larger, 
lighter  and  better  than  the  former  quarters,  with  private  offices  for  Secretary  Coste  of  the  association  and 
Manager  Stover  of  the  Traffic  Bureau.  Director  Ames  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  in  the  large  main  office  facing 
the  east  as  seen  in  the  picture.  Secretary  Coste’s  office  is  immediately  beyond,  and  the  Traffic  Bureau  is 
across  the  entrance  hall.  The  photograph  shows  Mr.  Ames  dictating  to  Miss  Agnes  M.  Mahoney  and  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Sieber  is  in  the  foreground  adding  up  the  payroll.  T.  L.  de  Menezco,  Brazil  representative,  is  back  of  Mr. 
Ames. 
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China  Pingsuey  Imports  Swamp  New  York  Exami- 
ners, but  Washington  Chemists  Will  Be 
Through  Soon — Few  Rejections 

r"P  HERE  has  been  considerable  delay  in  the 
passing  of  China  green  tea  by  government 
examiners  during  the  last  six  weeks,  owing  to  the 
usual  spring  rush  of  such  imports. 

Under  the  regulations  the  local  inspectors  must 
draw  samples  of  all  imports,  then  make  the  Read 
test  for  impurities.  If  the  tea  is  up  to  standard, 
it  is  passed  at  once;  but  if  there  are  more  impu- 
rities than  the  standard  permits,  5%  of  the  entire 
shipment  must  be  resampled,  and,  if  these  still 
show  excessive  impurity  the  final  word  of  the 
chemists  in  Washington  must  be  obtained  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  shipment. 

The  New  York  examiners  have  finished  their 
work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry will  be  through  with  the  last  examination  by 
early  June. 

The  teas  under  consideration  seem  to  be  nearly 
all  pingsueys,  and  have  more  or  less  facing,  which 
requires  the  Read  test.  Few  shipments  have  been 
rejected. 


NEW  PEANUT-BUTTER  MACHINE 

The  Walter  J.  Hirsch 
Co.  of  Chicago  has  in- 
vented a machine  for 
discharging  peanut  but- 
ter from  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  which  Mr. 

Hirsch  describes  as  fol- 
lows : 

“An  agitator  con- 
nected with  the  ma- 
chine constantly  mixes 
the  oils  and  the  solids 
while  the  butter  is 
being  drawn  off,  thus 
delivering  a uniform 
high-grade  product  to 
the  consumer.  This,  it 
will  be  readily  seen, 
relegates  the  old-fash- 
ioned butter  chip  and 
open  pail,  free  to  col- 
lect dust,  dirt,  and 
rancidity,  to  place  with 
museum  relics.  Our 
product  is  100%  pea- 
nut butter,  contains  the 
same  fresh  proportions 
of  solids  and  oils  de- 
livered to  the  con- 
sumer that  it  did  when  delivered  from  the  fac- 
tory. 
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COFFEE  CONSUMPTION  IN  CANADA 

Why  the  Consumers  Think  That  American  Coffee 
Is  Superior  and  How  Canadian  Grocers 
Solved  the  Demand  Problem 

most  Canadians  look  upon  coffee  in  the 
United  States  as  superior  to  their  own, 
though  the  latter  may  be  a better  grade,  and  how 
some  Dominion  retailers  solved  their  trade  prob- 
lems are  shown  in  the  following  from  the  Canadian 
Grocer: 

“Seated  in  a smoking  car  speeding  homeward 
from  Detroit,  two  Canadians  were  discussing  the 
cuisines  of  various  hotels  and  restaurants. 

I don  t know  how  it  is,  but  you  have  cer- 
tainly got  to  take  your  hat  off  to  the  Americans 
for  the  coffee  they  serve  over  there/  remarked  one 
of  the  passengers.  ‘It  tastes  different  from  what 
we  get  on  this  side  of  the  line.’ 

^ ^ave  noticed  that  myself/  replied  the  other 
Whenever  I come  home  from  a trip  like  this,  I 
seem  to  notice  a difference  in  the  taste  of  the 
coffee;  but  my  wife  says  it  is  all  imagination, 
ohe  says  she  buys  the  best  in  the  world  and  I 

iJ  ?dmit  is  §ood-  Slie  told  me  that  the  grocer 
toM  her  Canadians  used  a finer  grade  of  coffee  than 
they  did  over  the  border,  but  the  reason  that  the 
taste  seemed  better  was  because  Canadians  were 
tea  drinkers,  and  did  not  consume  enough  coffee; 
consequently  when  we  made  a trip  to  the  other 
side  and  had  tea  served  to  us  it  was  so  bad  that 
we  ordered  coffee,  and  naturally  that  drink  of 
coffee  would  taste  the  best  we  ever  had  when 
placed  against  a poor  cup  of  tea.  The  first  cup  of 
tea  I had  over  the  line  was  fierce  and  ever  since 
then  I drink  coffee.’ 

“It  is.  a well  known  fact  among  those  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  the  coffee  business  that  the 
greatest  part  of  coffee  imported  into  Canada  is  of 
superior  grade.  Therefore,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
quality  of  the  coffee  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  greater  consumers  of 
coffee.  Canadians  have  been  tea  drinkers  from 
infancy,  and.  it  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that 
coffee  drinking  has  commenced  to  be  a habit. 

Increasing  Store  Sales 

“Up  until  last  April,  Adams  & Sons,  Windsor, 
Ontario,  whose  annual  turnover  is  near  $250,000, 
were  selling  only  about  10  pounds  of  coffee  a 
week.  They  claim  that  many  of  their  customers 
had  a habit  of  going  over  the  river  to  Detroit  for 
their  coffee.  This  coffee  was  not  a particle  better 
than  the  coffee  Adams  & Sons  were  selling,  but 
from  force  of  habit  they  were  spending  their 
money  away  from  home. 

“To  increase  their  coffee  business  Adams  & 
Sons  apparently  had  a puzzle  to  solve.  Their 
first  move  was  to  send  a sample  of  coffee  to  every 
customer.  With  each  sample  was  attached  a 
coupon,  good  for  10  cents  to  apply  on  a purchase 
of  a pound  of  coffee.  This  scheme  was  kept  up 
for  a month,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign a steady  increase  was  noted  in  the  volume 
of  sales.  In  three  months  sales  had  jumped  to 
140  pounds  a week,  and  this  during  the  summer 
season  when  the  consumption  of  coffee  is  not  at 
its  height.  During  this  coming  winter  Adams  & 
Sons  are  looking  forward  to  doubling  this  amount. 
“In  some  of  the  larger  cities  there  are  stores 
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Hummel  & Downing  Co. 
Coffee  Caddies 

are  made  of  purest  white,  enamel-lined  stock  and  may  be 
printed  in  your  standard  color  combinations,  or  we  will 
ship  them  plain,  so  you  can  attach  your  Brand  labels.  Made 
in  5 lb.  and  1 0 lb.  sizes,  with  specially  treated  inside  liner  to 
retain  full  aroma  of  coffee.  Let  us  send  you  samples  and 
prices.  These  are  very  popular  for  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Family  trade. 


Folding 

Cartons 

for  Coffee, 
Tea,  Spices, 
Flavoring 
Extracts, 
Rice,  Etc. 


Coffee 

Shells 

Blue  Lined 
either  plain 
or  paraffined 
inside 


/ NaCMBTR  Or  \ 

CONTAINER  CLUB 


\ QUALITY  MARK  / 


“The  Case  That  Delivers  the  Goods” 


is  as  good  as  its  name  implies.  We  oper- 
ate our  own  Board  Mills  and  control 
sources  for  our  raw  materials,  hence,  we 
produce  shipping  containers  of  uniformly 
good  quality.  Let  us  quote  on  either 
Fibre  or  Corrugated  containers  when  you 
are  in  the  market. 

HUMMEL  & DOWNING  CO. 

Capacity  200  Tons  Daily 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

SERVICE  OFFICES: 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 

DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Tssue  for  Further  Information 
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whose  yearly  sales  of  coffee  amount  to  upward  of 
16,000  pounds.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  mer- 
chants’ aggressive  salesmanship  and  their  own  in- 
dividual method  in  going  after  the  business.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  modern  equip- 
ment must  take  a share  of  the  credit. 

Influence  of  Modern  Machines 

Some  of  the  older  grocers  can  remember  the 
time  that  to  mention  a pound  of  coffee  would 
bring  a frown  to  the  brow  of  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter.  In  those  days  it  meant  laborious  grinding 
by  arm  power,  a task  of  which  no  clerk  was  overly 
fond.  The  writer  remembers  when  from  7 till 
9 o clock  in  the  morning  of  each  day  two  clerks 
were  kept  busy  grinding  coffee  to  last  for  the 
day’s  business. 

“These  hand  mills  are  rarely  seen  in  present- 
day  stores.  The  old  mill  that  used  to  be  in  the 
back  shop  on  the  end  of  the  counter,  or  the  big 
mill  that  occupied  four  or  five  feet  of  floor  space 
and  required  two  men  to  operate,  are  being  re- 
placed with  a handsome  machine,  usually  installed 
in  a prominent  place  in  the  store,  which  a snap 
of  the  button  will  start  operating. 

“Forde  & Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  are  selling 
700  pounds  of  coffee  every  month.  ‘People  from 
all  over  the  city  come  to  us  for  their  coffee,’  said 
the  manager  of  the  store.  An  electric  coffee  mill 
is  situated  at  the  front  of  the  store,  right  near 
the  main  entrance.  ‘We  grind  the  coffee  as  the 
customer  orders  it,’  the  manager  continued,  ‘and 
also  blend  all  our  own  coffee.  Our  grinder  being 
near  the  main  entrance  has  helped  the  sales. 
Keeping  it  where  the  people  can  get  the  aroma  of 
freshly  ground  coffee  frequently  means  a c'us-'' 
tomer.’  ” 


A NEW  MEAT  AND  BONE  CUTTER 
The  Elrick  Mfg.  Co.  of  Elgin,  111.,  is  featuring 
a new  sanitary  meat  and  bone  cutting  machine, 
which  is  said  to  cut 
off  a steak,  bone  and 
all,  or  any  meat,  thick 
or  thin,  as  easily  as  a 
knife  goes  through  but- 
ter. It  is  operated  by 
electric  motor,  covers 
only  three  feet  square 
of  floor  space,  and 
weighs  275  pounds.  It 
can  be  dismantled  for 
cleaning  in  two  min- 
utes and  cleaned  in 
three,  and  the  cutting 
blade  is  provided  with 
a self-cleaner  which 
scrapes  and  keeps  it 
clean  at  all  times.  It  has  roller  bearings  and  is 
enameled  white.  Cafes,  restaurants,  and  meat' 
shops  are  sending  the  firm  many  complimentary 
letters. 


NATIONAL  PACKAGING  N.  Y.  OFFICE 
The  New  York  office  of  the  National  Packaging 
Machinery  Co.  has  been  moved  to  8 Reade  St.; 
telephone,  1338  Worth.  J.  C.  Kay  continues  as 
representative. 


FRANK  E.  CHILDS  & BRO. 

INCORPORATED 

TEA 

IMPORTERS 

79  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manager— O.  W.  BOWEN 
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Concerning,-, 
well.  Dress ! 


You  can  pay  more  for  your  clothes  than  the  results 
justify.  And  you  can  pay  more  for  the  dress  of  your 
retail  package  than  is  warranted  by  its  ability  to  produce 
sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  pay  so  little  for  that  dress 
that  it  ceases  to  be  a business  asset,  and  becomes  en- 
tirely an  expense. 

There  is,  then,  a point  in  “package  building”  where 
costs  and  results  balance  each  other — where  the  con- 
tainer is  a real  “business  getter,”  and  costs  are  not  so 
high  but  what  the  sales  made  by  the  container  will  pay 
its  way. 

*77 he  UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG  combines  these 
two  factors  in  perfect  balance.  As  a consequence,  it  is 
steadily  increasing  in  use  by  the  leading  Coffee  Roasters, 
Wholesale  Grocers  and  packers  of  “small  unit”  food 
products  generally. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  show  you  what  a truly  economical 
package  is.  No  obligation. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of  <Uhe  UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG 

GENERAL  OFFICES  - WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TO  POPULARIZE  CHICORY 


Samples  Furnished  to  Distributers  to  Pack  in  Con- 
tainers with  Coffee  and  Novel  Display 
Case  Given  to  the  Trade 


A N extended  campaign  to  increase  the  use  of 
chicory  in  coffee  is  being  undertaken  by  E.  B. 
Muller  & Co.,  New  York,  which  is  described  as 
follows  by  that  firm : 

“As  you  know,  the  South  is  a heavy  user  of 
chicory,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  brands  used 
there,  practically  every  firm  of  any  size  putting 
up  a blend  of  coffee  and  chicory,  plainly  labeled 
so.  These  blends  have  retained  their  popularity 
because  people,  once  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
chicory  and  knowing  what  it  is,  will  always  de- 
mand it. 

“However,  in  other  sections  there  still  exists 
a prejudice  against  chicory  through  misconception 
of  what  it  really  is.  Many  believe  it  to  be  a 
chemical  or  drug,  or  a manufactured  article,  in- 
stead of  the  wholesome  natural  product  that  it  is. 
Consequently  firms  in  other  sections  than  the 
South  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  intro- 
duce a package  of  coffee  and  chicory  so  marked. 

“In  order  to  assist  such  houses,  we  are  propos- 
ing to  put  into  every  one-pound  package  (partic- 
ularly cartons)  of  ground  coffee  a one-ounce 
sample  package  of  ground  chicory  in  a sealed  glas- 
sine  bag.  This  bag  is  printed  as  follows,  and  any 
additional  matter  desired  may  be  printed  on  the 
back : 

“ ‘This  package  contains  1 ounce  of  pure  chicory 
thoroughly  mixed  with  one  pound  of  ground  coffee. 
The  added  strength  obtained  will  give  you  from  5 
to  10  more  cups  per  pound  than  usual,  and  you 
will  enjoy  a better,  stronger,  and  more  whole- 


some coffee.  Try  it  and  be  convinced.  Chicory 
is  to  coffee  what  salt  is  to  food.’ 

“The  ruling  of  the  government  as  to  the  marking 
of  such  a package  is  as  follows: 

“ ‘A  statement  that  the  package  contains  a one- 
ounce  sample  of  chicory,  if  stated  in  a plain  and 
conspicuous  manner  so  as  to  be  readily  observable 
by  the.  purchaser,  would  properly  suffice.’ 

“It  is  a well  known  fact  that  ground  coffee, 
especially  if  packed  in  a carton,  loses  flavor  and 
strength  very  quickly.  However,  by  the  addition 
of  this  small  quantity  of  chicory,  this  stale  coffee 
is  revived  to  a remarkable  extent,  and  from  ex- 
periments it  has  been  ascertained  that  eight  out 
of  10  of  those  receiving  these  packages  use  them, 
like  it,  and  ask  for  more,  and  in  fact  request  their 
dealer  for  a package  containing  the  ready  mixture 
in  preference  to.  doing  their  own  mixing.  This 
puts  the  dealer  in  a position  to  make  up  a coffee 
and  chicory  package  plainly  marked  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  national  Pure  Food 
Law. 

“We  have  induced  quite  a number  of  our  friends 
in  the  trade  to  give  this  scheme  a trial,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  satisfactory  so  far.  We 
received  in  today’s  mail  an  order  from  one  of 
these  houses,  who  made  a trial  with  a small 
quantity  of  packages,  for  25,000  of  them,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  a month’s  trial  in  one  of  its 
best  grades  of  pure  coffee  in  one-pound  cans.  The 
cost  is  small,  and  the  benefit  derived  by  its  dem- 
onstration more  than  compensates  for  the  small 
expense  of  this  package. 

Chicory  Display  Cases 

“In  connection  with  our  educational  campaign 
on  the  merits  of  chicory  we  have  prepared  a 
display  case  showing  chicory  in  its  various  forms, 
from  seed  to  finished  product,  This  case  has  met 
with  great  praise  from  all  of  our  friends  and  cus- 


Finbhcd  Product 

Chicory  ready  to  be  mixed  u)ilh  Coffee 
Analysis  an  Reverse  Side 


Kiln-Dried 

Chicory  pool  Chicory  pool 


Compliments  of  E.  R.  Muller  & Ca. 


Telling  the  Story  of  Chicory  in  a Display  Case 
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CAPITAL  SI 00.000.00 

ALMA  DRY  MILK  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WHOLE  MILK  POWDER  SKIM  MILK  POWDER 
FANCY  CREAMERY  BUTTER 

ALMA,  WIS.  January  15th,  1922* 


The  National  Paper  Can  Company, 

576-598  Clinton  Av^.j 
Milwaukee ,Wi econsin . 

Gentlemen 

For  your  information  we  have  today  opened  the 
one  pound  Napacan  with  your  Hermetic  Seal  Closure  that  was 
packed  with  our  whole  milk  powder  on  September  21,1921. 

We  wish  to  say  that  it  opened  up  very  satisfactor* 
ily,  the  powder  being  in  fine  shape. 

Believe  the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  is  an  excellent 
package  for  our  product  in  every  way.  We  only  regret  that  we 
did  not  have  these  Napacans  six  months  ago.  We  feel  confident 
our  product  would  have  met  with  a much  more  favorable  recep- 
tion. 


Yours  very  truly. 


SECRETARY. 


THE  difference  between  whole  milk  powder  and  Steel  Cut  Coffee 
is  that  the  whole  milk  powder  is  still  harder  to  hold  and  protect 
than  Steel  Cut  Coffee. 


The  National  Paper 
Can  Company 

576-598  Clinton  St. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


If  moist  air  reaches  whole  milk  powder  it  cakes  and  turns  into  a solid 
brick.  This  is  what  happened  with  the  Alma  Company’s  powder 
packed  in  tin  cans  and  in  the  asphalt  type  of  fibre  can.  The  Hermetic 
Seal  Napacan  holds  the  powder  perfectly  and  we  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  shipping  two  car  loads  of  one-pound  Decorated  Hermetic 
Seal  Napacans  to  the  Alma  Company.  . 

Alma  whole  milk  powder  contains  28%  butter  fat.  Mix  it  with  water 
and  you  have  fresh  sweet  milk  including  the  cream.  An  achievement 
of  science  and  so  is  the  Napacan  that 
holds  it  safe  from  moist  air. 


For  particulars  regarding  NAPA- 
CAN write  to : 
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tomers  who  have  seen  it,  as  considerable  mis- 
conception exists  as  to  what  chicory  really  is. 

“We  are  having  a large  quantity  of  the  cases 
made  up  and  shall  have  them  ready  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  trade  very  shortly.  They  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  trade  free,  irrespective  whether  they 
are  our  customers.” 


COFFEE  WEEK  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


S.  M.  Newmark  Stages  Striking  Features  in  Coffee 
Week  Advertising  Campaign  Upon  His 
Return  from  Europe 


Special  Correspondence 

Los  Angeles,  Apr.  11,  1922. 
^HEWMARK’S  coffee  has  always  been  well  ad- 
1 ^ vertised,  but  upon  the  return  of  S.  M.  New- 
mark from  five  months  in  Europe  a large  advertis- 


Newmark’s  Outdoor  Advertising 


ing  campaign  was  immediately  started,  culminat- 
ing in  “Newmark’s  Coffee  Week.” 

Preceding  the  announcements  of  the  special  offer 
were  daily  letters  in  the  newspapers  to  prominent 
people  of  Los  Angeles  by  “Franklyn  Stone.” 
mixing  friendly  comments  with  praises  of  New- 
mark’s coffee.  These  were  “open  letters”  to  Will 
Rogers,  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  others.  There  were  clever 


cartoons  at  the  heading  of  the  letters,  and  New- 
mark’s coffee  can  at  the  closing  of  the  letter. 

There  also  appeared  a newsy  chat  by  Pauline 
Payne  on  coffee  parties  in  Los  Angeles.  Five 
o’clock  coffee  was  termed  a revival  of  an  old 
Spanish  custom.  Opinions  about  the  fad  were 
gathered  from  various  sources,  quoting  S.  M. 
Newmark  first,  a society  woman,  and  managers  of 
popular  hotels. 

All  these  things  paved  the  way  for  the  billboard 
posters  and  newspapers  ads  announcing  the  date 
of  the  coffee  week,  the  last  week  in  March. 

The  offer  of  the  special  week  was  of  a half- 
pound  can  free  with  every  2^2-pound  can  pur- 
chased, with  the  privilege  of  returning  the  larger 
can  if  the  trial  one  was  not  satisfying.  Grocery 
stores  gave  window  space  to  the  Newmark  coffee 
trim,  the  newspaper  and  poster  advertising  was 
extensive,  and  a special  booth  was  maintained  in 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Express. 

A latticework  of  dark  blue  with  gilt  columns 
marked  off  the  space  of  the  compartment  which 
was  filled  with  coffee  displays  and  posters.  Mrs. 
Kate  Vaughn  demonstrated  the  food  products  and 
houshehold  equipment  displayed  in  the  booths, 
which  called  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  house- 
wives to  Newmark’s  coffee. 

One  of  Newmark’s  best  advertising  signs  is  the 
name  in  huge  letters  upon  a high  hill,  not  far 
from  the  city,  which  is  visible  for  miles  around, 
and  is  very  striking. — M.  H.  A. 


GREEN-COFFEE  TRADE  OUTING. 

R.  V.  Kern,  the  New  York  coffee  broker  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  outing  of  the 
green-coffee  trade  at  Karatsonyi’s,  Glenwood 
Landing,  Long  Island,  on  June  17,  says  that 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  about  May  17.  The  price 
will  be  $5,  which  will  include  a bus  ride  ^o  and 
from  Karatsonyi’s,  and  also  the  dinner. 

The  buses  will  leave  from  Wall  and  Front  Sts. 
at  10  a.  m.  Out-of-town  men  in  the  trade  will  be 
very  welcome.  The  program  for  the  day  includes 
games,  swimming,  and  rowing  events. 


A PARTITION  COEFFICIENT 
The  differential  distribution  of  theophyllin. 
ethoxy-caffein,  trional,  sulfonal,  caffein.  and  theo- 
bromin  in  water  and  olive  oil  and  in  blood  serum 
and  olive  oil  has  been  determined  by  G.  Aiello 
(Biochem.  Z.,  124,  192-205,  1921).  With  the  ex- 
ception of  caffein  and  theobromin,  the  compounds 
were  found  to  be  more  soluble  in  water  than  in 
blood  serum  Evidently  the  oil-water  partition 
coefficient  in  no  way  expresses  the  activity  of  the 
compound  in  the  organism. — Trigg, 
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WE  ARE  NOW 

IN  OUR  NEW  HOME 


1 I 


TWELFTH  FLOOR 

Munson  Beaver 
Building 

82-92  BEAVER  ST. 

At  Wall  Street 


CHARLES  T.  WILSON CO., 


INC. 


IMPORTERS 


SPICES 

SINGAPORE  WHITE  PEPPER 
SINGAPORE  BLACK  PEPPER 
CEYLON  CINNAMON  QUILLS 
CEYLON  CINNAMON  CHIPS 


TEA 


from  our  own  connec- 
tions in 

COLOMBO 

CALCUTTA 

BATAVIA 

AMSTERDAM 

LONDON 


DESICCATED 
COCOANUT 
from  Ceylon 

All  cuts  — regular  to 
fancy 

All  positions  — spot, 
afloat  or  for  future 
shipment 
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BURNS  BOWLERS  INVINCIBLE 


Defeat  Green-Coffee  Men  in  Second  Series  by  Lead 
of  428  Points — 914  in  First  Game — 

Three  Men  in  200  Class 

A NOTHER  bowling  match  between  the  five- 
man  teams  representing  the  green-coffee  trade 
and  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  took  place  on  Apr.  24  at 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Three  games  were 
rolled,  total  pins  to  count,  the  same  as  in  the  first 
set  of  games  on  Mar.  20,  which  the  Burns  men 
won  by  a small  margin  of  41  pins.  The  line-up 
was  the  same  as  before,  except  that  McLean  rolled 
in  place  of  Walker. 

The  contest  proved  of  a great  deal  of  interest, 
although  it  was  somewhat  of  a one-sided  affair,  the 
green-coffee  men  being  far  from  the  form  they  dis- 
played in  their  first  encounter  with  the  Burns  team. 
The  Burns  men  registered  a total  of  914  pins  in 
the  opening  game,  and  with  this  big  lead  against 
them  the  others  found  it  impossible  to  stage  a 
come-back.  Three  of  the  Burns  team  were  in  the 
200  class,  Kopf  the  leader  with  two  games  to  his 
credit,  while  Biehl  and  Comstock  each  had  one. 
Robert  Burns,  William  G.  Burns,  A.  L.  Burns, 
and  T.  R.  Saint  were  among  the  rooters  for  the 
Burns  team,  while  Anthony  McLean,  William  J. 


May,  1922 

Purcell,  and  Joe  Meehan  were  among  those  to 
cheer  on  the  green-coffee  men. 

The  complete  scores  were  as  follows : 

BURNS  TEAM 


1st 

2d 

3d 

T otal 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Pins 

H.  Comstock  

189 

246 

190 

625 

J.  Biehl  

172 

203 

132 

507 

V.  Coles  

157 

124 

134 

415 

J.  Kopf  

204 

156 

203 

563 

J.  Pfleger  

192 

132 

189 

513 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Total  

914 

861 

848 

2623 

GREEN-COFFEE  TRADE 
C.  Bolte  (Arbuckle  Bros.)...  157  159 

124 

440 

E.  Finnegan  (Nathor  Coffee 
Co.)  

167 

150 

137 

454 

G.  Johnson  (Seaman  Bros.)... 

159 

156 

149 

464 

T.  McLean  (Anthony  B. 
McLean)  

155 

137 

116 

408 

W.  Maynes  (Braunling  Coffee 
Co.)  

140 

160 

129 

429 



— 

— 

- 

Total  

778 

762 

655 

2,195 

NAVY  WANTS  TEA 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  12,  1922.— The 

Bureau  of  Supplies  & Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, will  open  bids  on  May  9 for  18,000  pounds 
of  tea  for  delivery  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
22,000  pounds  for  delivery  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  South  Brooklyn,  and  25,000  pounds  for  de- 
livery at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. — Lamm. 


THIS  BLIND  MAN  DOESN’T  NEED  EYES  TO  WORK 


These  pictures  show  John  Stackpole,  an  employee  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  operating  a vacuum-canning  machine  and 
sealing  fiber  shipping  cases  in  the  plant  of  the  Andresen-Ryan  Coffee  Co.  at  Duluth.  He  is  turning  out  11  cans  a 
minute  on  a run  of  3,000,  although  inexperienced.  Packing  and  nailing  up  boxes  is  no  trick  for  him,  and  the  fiber 
tape  is  pasted  on  as  straight  as  anybody  could  do  it.  Stackpole  was  bom  blind  and  cannot  even  see  the  brightest  flash 
of  lightning.  It  shows  the  feasibility  of  giving  blind  men  factory  employment,  even  to  operate  machines. 
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jyjAKE  MORE  SALES  for  your  small  packages  by 
using  our  patented  folding  silent  salesman.  It  sets 
on  the  counter,  in  plain  sight,  and  carries  an  invitation 
to  buy.  The  customer  helps  himself,  handing  the  price 
to  the  salesperson — while  making  other  purchases.  This 
is  a fine  way  to  get  “pickup  profits.”  These  silent  sales- 
men are  light  and  strong  when  set  up.  They  take  little 
space  in  your  stockroom.  Their  cost  is  small.  They  are 
made  to  meet  your  specific  needs  and  are  alive  with 
color  rightly  used  to  rivet  the  eye.  Write  for  sample 
and  particulars. 

The  United  States  Printing 
and  Lithograph  Company 

Color  Printing  Headquarters 

104HBEECH  STREET,  CINCINNATI 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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SWESEAl 


CDffeE 


HtlWYC.SEASS  COUP Her 


Left  to  right:  1.  Carton  with  “hazador” ; Hazador  Corp.,  New  York.  2.  Lithographed  tin  can,  friction 

cover;  Federal  Tin  Co.,  Baltimore.  3.  Folding  carton ; Globe  Folding  Box  Co.,  Cincinnati.  4.  Fold- 
ing carton;  Brooks  Bank  Note  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  5.  Decorated  tin  can,  slip  cover;  Metal  Package 
Corp.,  New  York.  6.  Folding  carton;  Brooks  Bank  Note  Co.  7.  Duplex  paper  bag;  Union  Bag  & 
Paper  Corp.,  New  York. 


1.  Folding  carton;  Sutherland  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  2.  All-fiber  can,  slip  cover;  Union  Paper 
Co.,  New  York.  3.  Decorated  tin  can,  friction  cover;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Metal  Ware  Co.  4.  All-tin  can, 
slip  cover ; General  Can  Co.,  Chicago.  5.  Folding  carton ; Standard  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  6. 
Squat,  all-tin  can,  lithographed,  friction  cover;  Gille  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City. 


1.  Tin  and  fiber  can,  friction  cover;  Fibre  Can  Corp.,  Chicago.  2.  Fancy  paper  bag;  Continental  Paper 
Bag  Co.,  New  York.  3.  All-fiber  can,  slip  cover;  Iowa  Can  Co.,  Keokuk.  4.  Folding  carton;  Do wn- 
ington  Paper  Box  Co.,  East  Downington,  Pa.  5.  Folding  carton;  Brooks  Bank  Note  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.  6 and  7.  Special  package,  patented  closure;  Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.,  Monroe,  Mich.  8. 
Carton ; Fort  Orange  Paper  Co.,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

DEPICTING  SOME  WELL  KNOWN  CONTAINER  TYPES 

This  Grouping  Includes  a Few  of  the  Most  Popular  Makes.  Descriptions  of  the  Packages  and 
the  Names  of  the  Manufacturers  Are  Supplied  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Reader 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COFFEE 
ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 

Cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
terested in  this  picture 


Magnified 

This  is  good  strong  coffee.  Oil 
drops  are  rare.  Their  place  is 
supplied  by  bitterness.  You  do 
not  get  the  true  coffee  flavor, 
because  of  this  bitterness. 


1 OO  times 

Same  coffee,  but  made  by  the 
“MANZORN”  method.  It  is 
simply  full  of  oil,  giving  you  the 
true  flavor  of  the  bean. 


MANZORN 


THE  MANTHEY-ZORN  LABORATORIES  COMPANY 

1 834  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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“WHAT  CONTAINER  SHOULD  I USE?” 

Symposium  continued  from  page  618 
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NEW  NAPACAN  SALES  PLAN 

Coffee  Package  Can  Now  Be  Assembled  in  Roast- 
er’s Own  Plant  Under  Royalty  Arrange- 
ment— How  One  Packer  Is  Using  Them 

JNlE  coffee  container  known  as  the  Napacan 
is  in  a different  category  from  any  other  type 
of  coffee  package  on  the  market.  It  cannot  be 
classed  with  paper  cans,  cartons,  composite  cans, 
or  tin  cans,  as  it  has  features  distinctly  different 
from  all  of  these. 

L.  C.  Brooks,  creator  of  the  Napacan,  has  been 
a close  student  of  coffee  packing  for  several  years, 


HHHiiiiiiiiiiiHliiliiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHift, nil iiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.ii 

and  describes  the  construction  of  the  Napacan  as 
follows : 

“The  wall  of  the  Napacan  is  made  up  of  a long 
sheet  of  100%  white  sulphite  paper  convolutely 
wound.  The  only  materials  used  are  paraffin  and 
paper,  the  paraffin  acting  as  both  the  adhesive  and 
the  water-proofing  agent.  The  label  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  body,  and  is  as  water-proof  as  the  rest 
of  the  can.  This  gives  a moisture-proof  and  im- 
pervious wall.  It  is  seamless,  and  therefore  much 
tighter  than  a tin  body  unless  the  latter  is  soldered. 

“There  are  several  patented  Napacan  closures 
used  with  this  wall  or  body,  all  mechanically 
tight.  The  hermetic-seal  closure  is  the  one  gen- 
erally used  by  coffee  roasters  for  steel-cut  coffee. 
The  caps  also  have  a number  of  laminations.  The 


3.  Same  position  as  No.  2,  but  the  tools  have  now  ex- 
panded, have  locked  flange  of  cap  and  wall  together  with 
i3  ri  an<^  have  partly  completed  the  mechanical  lock  of 
the  flange  of  the  cap  and  the  wall  of  the  Napacan. 

Photographic  Demonstration  of  the 

ihe  author  of  the  accompanying  article  furnishes  these  1 

system 


4.  This  shows  the  completed  Napacan  after  leaving  her- 
metic-sealing machine;  all  air  out,  sealed  both  ends  and 
extra-friction  cover  inserted. 

Napacan  Hermetic-Sealing  Process 

uctures  and  descriptive  matter  to  show  how  his  packing 
works. 


1.  Shows  Napacan  after  leaving  coffee  filling  maclii 
and  top  cap  inserted.  Note  dead  air  space  between  top 
coffee  and  under  side  of  flanged  cap. 


2.  This  shows  next  position — resembling  action  of  piston 
in  engine  cylinder.  The  hermetic-seal  tools  have  driven ; 
down  the  flanged  cap,  thus  pushing  out  between  the  • 
flanges  of  the  cap  and  the  walls  of  the  Napacan  all  the  air  \ 
that  was  in  the  Napacan  at  position.  Note  compressun, 
of  coffee  and  bulging  of  bottom  cap.  Tools  have  not  yet 
begun  to  expand  or  form  the  hermetic-seal  lock. 
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A Practical  Vision  and  its  Fulfillment 

The  morning  cup  of  the  nation  has  been  brought  by  Amcoin  from  uncertainty  into  definite  delight . 


|1SH8  j I 1919  ! 
■ tt*P0R|-  ?,4|ACTUAL: 

d M S KtAt^%£RV  ice 

duSTSjlL i TESTS 


1920 

instant 

SUCCESS 


DC’922* 

demands 
from  auu 


THE  qooo 
WORD  <*©£- 


‘ Where  there  is  no  vision 
people  perish,  ” said  the 
e old  philosopher,  which 
s but  another  way  of  saying : 

True  Progress  in  any  field  requires 
vision,  supported  by  confidence. 


TO  observe  that  poor  coffee  was  being  served  in  most  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs 
throughout  this  country  a few  years  ago  is  no  particular  feat.  Poor  coffee  was  the 
rule.  But  to  have  the  vision  and  foresight  and  confidence  to  see  the  remedy  and  put 
it  into  practical  use  was  a task  worthy  of  great  creators.  Urn  liners  had  been  made  of  vit- 
rified stone,  china,  metal,  or  enamelware,  none  of  which  gave  complete  satisfaction.  Craze, 
cracks,  corrosion — all  played  havoc  with  the  natural  flavor  of  coffee.  Meals  were  often 
spoiled  by  coffee  which  tasted  like  a vicious  consomme. 


The  Numbers  Indicate  These 
"AMCOIN"  Parts: 


In  1917  experiments  were  begun  in  the  plant  of  the  Aid- 
rich  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Buffalo,  toward  the  lining  of  urns  with 
‘‘glass.”  Success  was  almost  instantaneous.  The  eternal 
“pyrex,”  practically  indestructible,  resisted  all  excessive  heat 
and  at  the  same  time  responded  with  fine  conductivity.  Clean- 
ing was  made  easy.  Cracks  craze  and  corrosion  came  no  more. 
Purity  was  guaranteed.  True  coffee  flavor  was  retained,  un- 
tainted by  metal.  Actual  service  tests  added  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  “glass-made”  coffee.  The  good  news  traveled 
quickly  from  hotel  to  hotel  and  from  restaurant  to  restaurant 
all  over  the  land. 

Orders  came  thick  and  fast  and  still  continue  unabated. 
Thousands  of  Amcoin  Glass  Urn  Liners  are  in  hourly  use  in 
every  corner  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  making  delectable 
coffee  with  the  same  purity  and 
economy. 

ALDRICH  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

67  ILLINOIS  ST..  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


1—  The  Glass  Urn  Liner. 

2 —  The  Purity  Male  Liner  Coupling. 

3 The  Purity  Female  Liner  Coupling. 

4 —  The  Purity  Connecting  Tube. 

5 —  The  Purity  Faucet  Coupling. 


Mr.  Statler  says : 

“I  am  now  satisfied  that  Amcoin 
is  the  best  liner  so  far  presented  to 
me.  You  may  replace  all  the  pres - 
ent  defective  liners  with  the  Am- 
coin liners.” 
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NOLTE  BROKERAGE  CO. 

SPICES  COFFEES 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

721  Clark  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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hermetic-seal  closure  drives  dead  air  out  of  the 
package,  and  in  this  respect  compares  with  vacuum 
tins.  The  method  of  labeling  gives  a high-class 
appearance,  and  there  are  no  coffee  containers 
comparing  with  it  in  this  respect,  except  decor- 
ated tin.” 

Napacans  are  the  product  of  the  National  Paper 
Can  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  cans  generally  are 
manufactured  there  and  shipped  to  the  coffee 
packer,  who  is  equipped  with  a special  machine 
for  sealing  the  container  after  it  is  packed.  Re- 
cently an  alternative  plan  has  been  adopted  which 
provides  for  the  assembling  of  the  complete  Napa- 
can  in  the  roaster’s  own  plant  under  royalty  ar- 
rangement. 

W£stern  Mills  Make  Their  Own 

The  Western  Grocer  Mills  of  Marshalltown,  la., 
were  first  to  operate  under  this  plan.  The  story 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  installation  of 
complete  Napacan  equipment  in  this  plant  and 
details  concerning  the  different  units  are  told  by 
Mr.  Brooks  as  follows : 

“Somewhat  over  three  years  ago,  when  the 
coffee  industry  became  alarmed  as  to  the  supply  of 
tin  containers,  the  Western  Grocer  management 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Napacan,  which 
was  just  being  placed  on  the  market,  more  nearly 
met  its  requirements  than  any  other  package, 
and  it  placed  a trial  order  for  several  hundred  . 
thousand.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
it  then  entered  into  a contract  for  an  entire  ; 
year’s  supply  and  at  the  same  time  adopted  the 
Napacan  hermetic-seal  process  for  packing. 

“Satisfactory  results  continued  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  management  feels  that  its  new  pack- 
age and  its  many  advantages  were  an  important  . 
factor  in  the  big  increase  in  sales  of  Chocolate  . 
Cream  coffee,  which  amount  to  three  times  what 
they  were  before.  By  a year  ago  the  business  had 
grown  to  the  point  that  R.  W.  McCreery,  general 
manager,  felt  that  the  logical  step  would  be  to  in- 
stall machinery  and  make  Napacans  in  his  own 
plant.  Improvements  in  the  machinery  were  com-  j 
pleted  by  the  latter  part  of  1921  and  the  Western  ] 
Grocer  Mills  then  entered  into  a contract  for  a i 
complete  Napacan  assembly  unit.  The  unit  is  now  ; 
in  operation. 

“The  basis  of  operation  is  that  the  purchaser  pay  ] 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  and  then  a small  royalty  * 
on  the  output.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Napacan 
process  and  machinery  are  covered  by  many  pat- 
ents, the  question  came  up  as  to  how  the  Western 
could  protect  itself  from  raising  of  price  in  the  fu- 
ture if  the  owners  of  the  patents  so  elected.  This 
was  completely  overcome  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
fixed  royalty. 

“Through  this  installation  the  management  feels 
that  it  has  permanently  solved  all  problems  con- 


fhis  is  a sectional  photograph  of  the  hermetic  seal 
Napacan.  1,  2,  3,  4,  show  the  four  laminations  of  paper 
and  eight  laminations  of  paraffin  driven  into  sides  of  each 
wall  of  paper.  There  are  seven  laminations  of  paper  and 
water-proofing  in  the  top  and  bottom  caps.  Five  shows  the 
mechanical  hermetic  seal  lock.  Six  shows  glassine  bag 
liner  in  position  it  assumes  after  the  air  has  been  pushed 
out  and  bag  and  coffee  compressed.  Outside  of  bottom 
and  top  caps  and  friction  cover  has  snow  white  surface. 


A pound  of  steel-cut  coffee  in  a Napacan  completely 
immersed  in  water.  Will  not  only  stand  up  for  several 
hours,  but  generally  for  several  days  without  any  penetra- 
tion to  the  coffee. 


One-pound  size  Napacan,  showing  label,  etc. 

Construction  and  Water-proof  Qualities  of 
the  Napacan 


Francis  J.  Nettle 


Maurice  Galliand,  Jr. 


F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO 

COFFEE  BROKERS 

320  Arcade  Place,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Quotations  and  samples  sent  on  request 
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Kite  me  S TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 


The  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  RITCHIE’S  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined!  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and!  non- absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Coco  an  ut 
and  all  dry  foods. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 

W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 

414  SO.  GREEN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 

90  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 
Coffee  and  Sugar 

Import  Agents  and  Brokers 

Member  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  and  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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nected  with  the  package  end  of  its  coffee  business, 
as  it  has  complete  control  of  the  coffee-package 
end  of  its  affairs. 

Napacan  Advantages 

“One  great  advantage  of  the  Napacan  from  the 
manufacturing  standpoint  is  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. The  body  of  the  Napacan,  with  the  label 
already  printed  on  it,  comprises  but  two  materials, 
paper  and  paraffin.  The  automatic  tube  winder 
that  makes  these  bodies  in  the  pound  size  turns 
out  20,000  to  25,000  a day,  delivering  a seamless, 
labeled,  water-proof  body.  The  water-proof  caps 
or  ends  that  are  locked  with  this  body  are  pur- 
chased already  cut  to  size,  in  the  shape  of  disks. 
This  also  applies  to  the  extra-friction  cover.  In 
this  way,  the  Western  Grocer  Mills  simply  pur- 
chase the  parts  composing  the  can  as  raw  material, 
and  on  arrival  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  manufacture  is  to  assemble  them  in  the  as- 
sembly unit. 

“The  assembly  unit  consists  of  paraffin  tube 
winding  machine,  what  is  called  a double  heading 
machine,  which  flanges  and  inserts  the  disks,  com- 
posing the  top  and  bottom  caps,  and  the  automatic 


Napacan  Parts  as  They  Are  Sent  to  Western 
Grocer  Mills 

hermetic  sealer,  which  locks  the  flange  of  the  bot- 
tom cap  and  the  wall  of  the  can  together.  These 
three  machines  are  linked  up  by  a conveyor,  so 
that  the  assembling  is  a continuous  process. 

Will  Pack  All  Brands 

“The  Western  Grocer  Mills  have  trained  10  of 
their  operators  in  the  coffee  end  of  the  business 
to  run  the  assembly  unit.  It  is  not  operated  con- 
tinuously, as  their  present  output  of  coffee  is  not 
great  enough  to  take  the  complete  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  machines;  so  their  method  is  to  buy 
the  parts  for  a specified  run  of  cans,  say  500,000 
or  750,000.  With  this  material  in  hand,  the  unit  is 
then  run  for,  say,  four  weeks,  the  cans  put  in  stock, 
and  the  unit  is  shut  down.  A couple  of  months 
later  another  run  is  made  in  the  same  way.” 


CADDIES  FOR  COFFEE 


Middle  West  Manufacturer  Produces  Special  Fiber 
Container  for  Five  and  Ten  Pound  Shipments 
—Furnished  Plain  or  Printed  in  Colors 

T'HE  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a new  type 
of  container  that  is  being  turned  out  by  the 
Hummel  & Downing  Co.,  Milwaukee.  It  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the 
coffee  packer  who 
finds  need  of  a 
container  of  five-  . 
and  10-pound  ca- 
pacities, and  is  par- 
ticularly service- 
able for  roasters  t 
who  cater  to  hotel, 
restaurant,  and 
family  trade. 

The  package  is 
made  of  pure  white 
enamel-lined  stock, 
with  a specially  treated  liner.  It  may  be  printed 
in  any  standard  color  combination,  or  will  be 
shipped  plain,  permitting  the  packer  to  attach  his  ' 
own  label. 

The  Hummel  & Downing  Co.  makes  printed  . 
and  plain  coffee  cartons,  also  corrugated  and  solid 
fiber  shipping  containers.  It  operates  its  own  , 
board  mills  and  controls  sources  for  the  raw 
material  that  enters  into  its  products. 


MAILING  BOX  FOR  DRY  PRODUCTS 
A convenient  and  serviceable  container  for  mail- 
ing samples  of  coffee,  teas,  spices,  and  other  dry 
products  is  made  by  the  Brown  & Bailey  Co.,  • 


I 


Philadelphia.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  lined  with 
either  glazed  blue  paper  or  foil  paper,  and  bound 
with  a metal  edge.  The  picture  shows  it. 


Shipping  package  for  five  and  ten 
pound  coffee  orders. 


SAMPLE  BOXES 

AND 

COFFEE  FANS 

Also  used  for  rice,  tea,  dried  fruit,  etc.  Made  in  paper  or 
cloth  finish,  any  size  or  color.  All  kinds  of  paper  boxes. 

ADVANCE  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

2731  Franklin  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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SUMATRAS,  JAVAS,  MOCHA,  BOGOTAS,  MARACAIBOS,  SANTOS 


1860 


yjHlF  0Rt( 


Qua  uT< 


TRADE  MARK 


MORE  THAN  SIXTY  YEARS  SUPPLYING 
IN  PHILADELPHIA,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
MARKETS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


1922 


THE  BEST  TRADE 
CRITICAL  COFFEE 


CUP  QUALITY 

HIEF  CONSIDERATION 


WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  INQUIRIES  FROM  REPUTABLE  DEALERS  AND 
RELIABLE  BROKERS. 

CORVER  U<EVOY  & f OHPANY 

t Standardized  I Iild  *^"^Woffees  f 

118  SOUTH  FRONT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Green  Coffee  Since  1860. 

GUATEMALAS,  CARACAS,  BUCARAMANGAS,  MEXICANS,  ETC. 


The  A.  Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Quality  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH: 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 
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Containers  by  Courtesy  of  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co. 

Good  Examples  of  Refinements  in  Fiber  and  Composite  Can  Making 


A TIN  CAN  THAT  LOCKS 


New  Jersey  Concern  Features  a Handy  Make  of 
Container  for  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Etc., 

Easy  to  Handle  and  Air-Tight 

A DECORATED  tin 
container  that  is 
somewhat  unusual,  in 
that  it  has  a lock 
cover,  is  being  featured 
by  the  Passaic  Metal 
Ware  Co.,  whose  large 
factory  is  at  Passaic, 

N.  J.  The  cover  has  a 
few  simple  corruga- 
tions matching  similar 
projections  in  the  side 
of  the  can,  and  a sim- 
ble  turn  of  one-sixth 
the  circumference  opens 
the  can  and  similarly 
closes  it.  Furthermore, 
the  can  is  air-tight, 
and  the  lack  of  sharp 
appeal. 

These  cans  are  all  of  the  decorated  variety, 
exhibiting  beautiful  designs  to  order  that  are  per- 
manent and  will  not  soil,  and  are  made  in  many 
sizes  and  of  height  to  suit  the  distributer  of  teas, 
coffees,  cocoa,  candy,  etc. 


COFFEE  BREWING  DISCUSSION 

Second  of  a Series  of  Articles  in  Which  a Student 
of  Coffee  Making  and  Merchandising  Pre- 
sents Some  of  His  Conclusions 


By  W.  M.  Zorn* 

Cleveland 

THE  president  of  a large  coffee-roasting  estab-  : 
lishment  gladly  listened  to  Mr.  Studious,  one 
of  the  salesmen,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  > 
the  air-tight  package  of  today.  As  the  salesman 
was  selling  goods  for  a high-class  house,  he  natu- 
rally  watched  the  curve  of  the  goodwill  he  was  . 
trying  to  work  up  for  this  product.  He  had  met 
some  of  the  enemies  of  coffee  after  the  product 
left  the  establishment.  He  understood  that  coffee 
was  very  hygroscopic.  He  also  understood  that 
coffee  gladly  absorbed  some  of  the  many  flavors  > 
found  in  the  grocery  store.  He  also  understood  j 
that  roasted  coffee  was  very  volatile.  The  air-  < 
tight  can  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  president  inquired  whether  he  knew  of  any  j 
other  enemies.  The  salesman,  having  sold  coffee 
directly  to  the  housewife  for  a house-to-house  de- 
livery company,  and  thereby  walking  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  many  homes,  all  types,  noticed  his 
own  eyes  being  opened  by  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. 

The  salesman,  claiming  that  he  knew  nothing 
^President,  Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co. 


All-tin  lithographed  can  with 
new  closing  device. 


edges  gives  it  a special 
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Containers  bv  courtesy  of  Canister  Co.  of  N1.  J. 

They  Are  All  Made  of  Tin  and  Fiber 


These  specimen  cans  indicate  the  great  variety  of  shape  and  size  that  is  possible  in  composite-can  manufacture,  also  their 

adaptability  to  effective  display. 


as  to  the  proper  method  of  roasting,  did  assert, 
however,  that  he  always  imagined  roasting  was 
preparing  the  coffee  for  consumption. 

The  president  immediately  explained  that  roast- 
ing was  a broiling  process — developing  the  oils 
and  flavor  in  the  coffee — and  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing was  to  expose  as  closely  to  100%  as  pos- 
sible the  elements  for  the  brew.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  coffee  bean  broken 
into  the  smallest  consistent  units  of  as  nearly  uni- 
form size  as  possible,  but  not  flour,  as  flour  easily 
formed  a paste.  He  believed  that  a grinder,  grad- 
ually dividing  the  coffee  into  tiny  grains  with  the 
least  amount  of  powder,  must  result  in  the  most 
efficient  cup  of  coffee ; but,  however,  with  the  va- 
rious methods  of  infusions  and  trade  practices, 
coffee  was  being  sold  in  the  bean  (unground), 
coarsely  ground,  granulated,  and  pulverized.  In 
short,  standard  grind  does  not  exist.  If  roasting 
has  developed  and  properly  cooked  the  oil  and 
flavor  of  coffee,  our  friend  could  never  quite  un- 
derstand why  this  cooking  should  be  duplicated, 
as  it  was  in  the  conventional  methods  of  making 
cup  coffee  by  steeping,  mixing,  percolating,  or 
filtering  coffee.  When  properly  “cooked”  in  roast- 
ing, it  should  only  remain  to  “wipe  off”  the  fla- 
voring materials  from  the  fibrous  coffee  grains — 
no  more  cooking  is  in  order. 

The  president  continued : 

“Having  separated  the  desirable  flavors  from 
the  undesirable  elements, — which,  by  the  way,  are 
poisoned  arrows  constantly  being  shot  into  our 
structure  of  goodwill, — our  sole  efforts  can  be  ap- 
plied to  increasing  sales  steadily  by  quality  and 
service. 


“Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  undesirable 
elements  produce  a bitter,  objectionable  flavor; 
also  that  they  obscure  the  real  coffee  flavor,  which 
is  a rich,  smooth,  satisfying  one ; that  they  ac- 
tually break  down  the  coffee  in  the  urn  or  coffee 
pot,  and,  what  is  more,  cause  indigestion  and 
sleeplessness. 

“What  chance  has  our  quality  coffee  under  con- 
ditions just  described?  It  has  subscribed  to  the 
fund  meeting  the  expense  of  laboratory  research 
to  study  the  devils,  if  any,  existing  in  the  bean, 
and  I understand  that  this  excellent  work  has  been 
supplemented  by  a laboratory  working  independ- 
ently, which  has  actually  accomplished  such  a de- 
sirable method  of  brewing  and  incidentally  prop-  ! 
erly  created  for  the  first  time  a tangible  standard 
of  coffee  flavor.” 

The  salesman  immediately  inquired,  “Theory  : 
again?” 

“No,  practical  and  logical.  In  fact,  I under- 
stand that  the  research  was  ably  assisted  by  a 
daily  test  on  5,000  people,  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  has  actually  passed  the  commercial  test.” 


CARTONING  SHREDDED  WHEAT 
A recent  achievement  of  the  Codrington  machine 
was  the  successful  cartoning  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.’s  two-biscuit  samples.  It  feeds  a 
knock-down  carton  from  a stack,  opens  it,  takes 
two  shredded  wheat  biscuits  from  a conveyor,  in- 
serts them,  and  seals  both  ends  of  the  package  at 
a high  rate  of  speed.  The  National  Packaging 
Machinery  Co.  of  Boston  has  already  received 
duplicate  orders. 
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Heekin  Lithographed 
tea  and  coffee  contain- 
ers are  the  most 
beautiful  you  can  buy. 
Labels  in  any  color 
combination  can  be 
reproduced.  Cost  less 
than  labeling.  Write 
for  information  and 
free  sample  can. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

New  & 6th  Sts.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HEEKIN  CANS 


“IDEAL  FOR  SERVICE” 

TEA  ITaLLS 

PACKED  FOR  THE  TRADE 

Private  Label  Our  Specialty 
IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7 FIRST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Metal 
Bound 

Tea 
Coffee 
Rice 

Sample  Boxes 

Silver  and  Blue  Lined,  with  Rubber  Band 
Attached 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
FOR  MAILING  PURPOSES 
AND  FOR  SALESMEN  S USE 

Write  for 
samples 
and 
prices 

Brown  & Bailey  Company 

Franklin  and  Willow  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


The  Perfect  Bev 


erage 


AN  unusually  high  grade  blend 
containing  genuine  Mocha 
and  Java  Coffees  that  can  be  sold  to 
compete  with  ordinary  package 
goods. 

Attractive  proposition  to  Jobbers. 

Write  for  quotations  and 
details  of  selling  plan 

Old  Dutch  Mills 

INCORPORATED 

65  Front  Street  New  York 
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Folding  Display  Case  for  Tea 

Until  recently  few  tea  and  coffee  packers  made  much  pro- 
vision for  the  display  of  their  products  on  the  store 
counter.  The  container  illustrated  was  made  by  the  U. 
S.  Printing  & Lithograph  Co.  for  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee 
Co.,  which  packs  48  ten-cent  tea  cartons  in  it.  The  lid 
folds  back,  making  a cutout  showcard.  The  makers  say, 
“It  is  a real  silent  salesman,  because  it  actually  sells 
goods.” 

THE  ACTION  OF  DIURETICS 

A.  R.  Cushny  and  C.  G.  Lambie  (Journal  of 
Physiology,  55,*  276-86,  1921)  studied  the  action 
of  diuretics  on  rabbits  anesthetized  by  urethan. 
Pituitary  extract  appeared  to  increase  the  urine 
directly  by  the  increased  blood  flow  through  the 
kidney.  The  action  of  caffein  is  not  dependent  on 
changes  in  the  blood  supply,  but  on  changes  in  the 
renal  cells. 

The  simplest  view  is  that  caffein  causes  diuresis 
by  reducing  resistance  to  filtration  through  the 
glomerular  capsule  by  a specific  action  on  its 
cells.  One  of  the  factors  in  the  diuresis  from  salts 


and  urea  is  the  hydremia,  which  reduces  the 
osmotic  resistance  to  filtration  by  diluting  the  col- 
loids, the  other  the  difficulty  of  reabsorption  of 
these  substances  in  their  course  through  the 
tubules. — Trigg. 


LINERS  FOR  BURLAP  BAGS  OR  BARRELS 
Arksafe  liners  are  not  new,  but  they  deserve 
mention  in  an  issue  that  features  containers  be- 
cause they  are  considered  necessary  by  many  pack- 
ers in  the  shipment  of  bulk  cof- 
fee, spices,  cocoa,  etc.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  Arkell 
Safety  Bag  Co.,  New  York,  and 
intended  for  use  in  either  burlap 
bags  or  wooden  barrels.  They 
are  elastic,  withstanding  the 
shocks  and  strains  of  shipment, 
and  are  water-proof. 


STOCK  CARTONS  FO.R  COFFEE,  ETC. 

The  Superior  Folding  Box  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  carton  manufacturers  that 
feature  stock  containers.  It  is  producing  stock 
packages  for  all  kinds  of  food  products,  a different 
size  for  every  requirement.  One  type  of  carton 
is  made  in  six  sizes  of  one  to  16  ounces  capacity,  j 
printed  in  multicolors.  Space  is  provided  for  the  I 
name  of  the  product  and  the  packer.  The  firm  ■ 
also  makes  folding  cartons  to  order. 

The  accompanying  cuts  illustrate  three  of  the  j 


Types  of  Private  Label  Cartons 

numerous  types  of  stock  containers  put  out  by  this 
concern.  They  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
distributer  whose  output  of  a particular  product 
does  not  warrant  a special  package. 
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To  Protect  Coffee  and  Sugar  Profits 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  facilities  offered  by  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  to  insure  profits  by  purchases  or  sales  of  future  deliveries,  for  a mod- 
erate commission? 

Write  Jor  particulars  to 

T.  BARBOUR  BROWN  & CO. 


87  Front  Street 


Brokers 


New  York 


Members  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Clearing  Association,  Inc. 


t 


[=][=]] 


3BG 


DBB 


Here's 

One 

Thing 

Certain! 


Yoa  can  expect  hi <£h- 
Jrade  work  in  the  cartons 
we  make  for  yoa. 

In  oar  designs . especially 


of  material.  The  attract- 
iveness of  the  design  is 
a prime  essential  in  the 
sale  of  your  products. 

SUPERIOR 
FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

2211-15CHESTNUT  ST. 

ST.  LOUIS 


0 NEW  POSTAL 
REGULATIONS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  now 
send  your  Parcel  Post  packages 
through  the  mail  sealed , provided 
you  use  a printed  label  or  Sealing 
Tape,  advising  that  the  package  may 
be  opened  for  postal  inspection  if 
necessary. 

Think  how  much  neater  your 
product  will  reach  your  customers. 

Think  how  much  less  is  the  danger 
from  pilferage,  if  your  packages  are 
sealed  with  Printed  Gummed  Sealing 
Tape. 

Let  us  submit  a proposition  to  you! 


McLaurin-Jones  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS.  _ 

^nr=ir=ii  =ir=R^=  — » C=3  C=]  ^ 


THE  TRIDENT 


The  Most  Economical  Coffee  Mills  Made 

FAST  PRODUCING  LOW  POWER  NON-HEATING 

“They  Cut  the  Coffee  and  Cut  the  Cost  of  Cutting  Coffee” 


Built  By 

F.  F.  SLOCOMB  & CO.,  Inc. 

14th  and  Poplar  Street 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Sold  By 

THE  TRIDENT  COMPANY 

438-440  Drexel  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Established  Package  Coffees. 

Additional  trade-marked  coffees,  illustrating  the  variety 
of  types  of  containers.  Upper  and  lower  left:  all-tin,  slip 
cover.  Lower  right:  carton. 

SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Champion  Container  Co.,  manufacturer, 
has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  $55,000 
by  Louis  O'.  Bergh,  John  G.  Turnbull,  and  I.  D. 
Saxby  of  New  York. 

Schnull  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  and  coffee 
roasters  of.  Indianapolis,  have  installed  a Chal- 
lenge burr-stone  coffer  pulverizer. 

The  Dukane  Coffee  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh  is 
putting  in  a new  coffee-roasting  plant,  including 
two-bag  Monitor  roasters,  elevators,  bins,  pack- 
age table,  and  a roll  steel-cut  machine. 

T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co.,  Chicago  coffee  and 
sugar  brokers,  are  now  located  in  their  new 
offices  at  473  West  Ontario  St.;  telephone,  4563 
Superior. 

Farmer  Bros.,  Los  Angeles  wholesale  and  re- 
tail coffee  dealers,  have  bought  a 300-pound  Jubi- 
lee roaster  with  one-story  flex-arm  cooler  and 
stoner,  etc. 

Wm  Backer  & Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  are 
installing  a one-bag  Monitor  self-contained 
roaster  complete  with  cooling  and  stoning  attach- 


ments. This  is  a new-style  machine,  with  motor 
directly  connected  to  the  fan. 

The  Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  been  authorized  by  its  stockholders  to  issue 
$15,000,000  bonds,  of  which  only  $7,000,000  will 
be  sold  now,  to  provide  working  capital.  The 
outstanding  $2,195,000  5%  bonds  will  be  retired 
with  this. 

George  C.  Buell  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  and 
coffee  roasters,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  have  put  in 
another  No.  1 Burns  granulator  with  chaff 
remover. 

C.  J.  Walter.  New  York  coffee  broker,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by  C.  J.  Walter, 
F.  H.  Walter  and  H.  DeW.  Stevenson. 

J.  F.  Gocdson  & Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  have 
put  in  a Monitor  dust  collector. 

The  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000  by  H.  J.  Zimmer- 
man, W.  C.  Wiedman,  and  J.  J.  Sheehan. 

Gristede  Bros.,  New  York  chain-store  grocers, 
are  now  doing  their  own  coffee  roasting,  having 
installed  a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster,  tiplex  cooler 
and  stoner,  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  Jabez 
Burns  & Sons. 

The  Wahlgreen  Co.,  Chicago,  is  installing  a 
one-bag  Monitor  self-contained  roaster,  with  cool- 
ing and  stoning  attachments. 

The  Coffee  Roasters’  Corp.  of  Costa  Rica  has 
designated  B.  G.  Rasis  of  140  William  St.  as 
its  New  York  agent. 

The  J.  H.  Bailey  Coffee  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  has 
added  a Burns  No.  14  sifter  for  grading  green 
coffee,  also  a Burns  No.  12  grinding  mill. 

The  Hills  Bros.  Co.,  grocery  specialties.  New 
York,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$300,000  to  $2,400,000. 

L.  B.  Edgerly,  Logansport,  Ind.,  is  putting  in 
a No.  1 Monitor  coffee-roasting  outfit,  including 
cooler  and  stoner. 

The  National  Tea  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $5,000  by  A.  Baigley,  H.  Les- 
ser, and  H.  Seitler. 

The  Goyer  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  has  installed  another  half-bag  Burns 
roaster,  with  revolving  cooler  and  stoner. 

The  bowling  team  of  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co., 
Chicago  container  manufacturers,  defeated  the 
supply  trade  lately  by  a score  of  2,312  to  2,184. 

The  Cereal  Meal  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  equipped 
with  Monitor  cereal-roasting  machinery,  is  adding 
a 6-A  Monitor  scalper. 

The  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Coffee  & Spice  Mills  are 
replacing  their  coffee-roasting  plant  with  a 500- 
pound  Jubilee  roaster,  tiplex  cooler  and  stoner, 
No.  1 Burns  granulator,  etc. 

William  Dauch  has  retired  after  20  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Delphos,  O.,  plant  of  the 
Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.  George  Laudick  suc- 
ceeds him. 

The  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y., 
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and  sell  this  coffee  for  5£  less 
The  best  bags  Thomas  M Royal  & Co 

are  designed  ^ 

and  made  by  BryriMawr  Pa  ^acfM.akers  for  26  years 


Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 

=— =— = Incorporated  ===================== 

COFFEE 


IMPORTERS 
107  Front  Street 


JOBBERS 
New  York  City 


328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 
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is  sending  four  coffee  roasters  to  England  and 
one  to  Egypt. 

The  Hip-o-Lite  Co.  of  St.  Louis  and  Winebrener 
& Cramer  of  Frederick,  Md.,  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

H.  M.  Wagner  & Co.,  Baltimore  wholesale 
grocers,  have  added  a Burns  No.  1 coffee  granu- 
lator with  chaff  remover. 

Dombeck  & Simon,  Brooklyn  wholesale  gro- 
cers, have  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by 
I.  and  C.  Dombeck  and  H.  Simon. 

The  Kellogg  Toasted  'Corn  Flakes  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich,  has  ordered  a Monitor  four-cylin- 
der 1921  sample  roaster. 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation has  moved  its  national  offices  to  room 
605,  Dodge  Building,  53  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Closset  & Devers,  Portland,  Ore.,  have  put  in 
another  500-pound  Jubilee  coffee  roaster,  with 
tiplex  cooler,  etc. 

The  Bolivia  Coffee  Growing  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $75,000  by  C.  E.  Ly- 
man, W.  H.  Cobban,  F.  D.  Dassett,  and  C.  N. 
North 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  contracted  with  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  for  a 
ccmplete  automatic  tea-mixing  plant,  including 
an  all-metal  bucket  elevator,  ventilated  mixer, 
feeders,  fan,  bins,  dust  collector,  etc. 

Recent  purchasers  of  Burns  sample  coffee 
roasters  include  J.  H.  Edwards,  New  Orleans ; 
B.  W.  Osborn  Co.,  Los  Angeles ; E.  B.  Millar 
■&  Co.,  Chicago;  G.  E.  Bursley  & Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. ; Archibald  & Lewis  Co.,  New  York;  Petru- 
American  Importing  Co.,  Chicago;  Charles  E. 
Brown  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  McCarthy 
JBros.,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  has  equipped  its  Chi- 
cago plant  with  a 500-pound  Jubilee  coffee 
roaster,  with  flex-arm  cooler  and  Stoner,  and  No. 

1 Burns  coffee  granulator. 

S.  J.  Fromme  has  equipped  his  retail  coffee 
store  at  854  East  175th  St.,  New  York,  with  a 
half-bag  Burns  roasting  outfit. 

Jabex  Burns  & Sons  recently  sold  No.  12 
coffee-grinding  mills  to  the  Monypeny-Hammond 
Co.,  Columbus.  O. ; Sweeney- Parks  Coffee  Co., 
Lexington,  Ky. ; Sibley-Almy  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. ; 
Grand  Union  Tea  Co.,  Detroit;  Alex.  H.  Bill 
Co.,  Boston;  Dunn  & Thompson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
Samuel  J.  McCullagh,  Inc.,  Buffalo;  Oscar  J. 


Bogen,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Continental  Coffee  Co., 
Wichita,  Kan.:  Medland  Bros.,  Toronto;  Com- 
monwealth Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  Cord  H. 
Sump,  Brooklyn. 

Daniel  Reeves,  Inc.,  New  York  chain-store 
grocer,  has  installed  a new  coffee-roasting  plant 
in  its  warehouse  at  21  La  Salle  St.,  which  in- 
cludes two  500-pound  Jubilee  roasters,  with  two- 
story  tiplex  cooling  and  stoning  apparatus,  com- 
plete with  all  connections. 

The  Johnson-Earl-Meyers  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  has 
given  the  contract  to  the  Lambert  Machine  Co. 
for  a complete  peanut-butter  plant. 

Samuel  W.  Eckman,  former  president  of  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  has  bought  the  plant  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Ross  Food  Co.  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  but 
has  not  decided  what  to  do  with  it. 

Joseph  Tetley  & Co.,  tea  packers,  are  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in  Greater 
New  York.  Space  is  being  used  in  the  Sun, 
World,  and  Journal;  also  a four-color  full  page 
ad  recently  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Journal. 

The  Anglo  American  Direct  Tea  Trading  Co. 
has  moved  its  New  York  office  to  the  seventh 
floor  of  64  Water  St.;  telephones  1203,  1204,  and 
2031  Broad. 

The  Junior  Coffee  Co.,  roasters  and  distributers 
of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  is  erecting  a two-story  brick 
building,  to  be  furnished  by  June  1,  when  a roast- 
ing plant  of  20,000  pounds’  daily  capacity  will  be 
installed.  The  manager  will  be  Quent  Ware,  who 
has  been  with  the  Shear  Co.  of  Waco  for  the  last 
seven  years. 


A NEW  COFFEE  BOOKLET 
The  Newell  & Truesdell  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  and  distributer  of  the  New  and  True 
and  Senate  brands  of  coffee,  has  issued  a handy 
booklet,  “Over  the  Coffee  Cup,”  “telling  the  ro- 
mance of  America’s  national  drink.” 

It  pays  compliments  to  all  that  have  to  do  with 
its  coffee,  including  Fred  P.  Gordon,  New  York 
broker,  who  selects  the  company’s  coffee,  and  to 
whom  it  refers  as  “one  of  the  few  coffee  experts 
of  America.”  Mr.  Gordon  protests;  for,  says  he, 
“No  man  can  be  an  expert  in  matters  of  taste  and 
opinion.” 


If  you  dPn’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Bown  & Callaghan 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 
1533. 

COFFEE 

CHICAGO 

KITTREDGE 

LABELS  CHICAGO 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins.  Under  Our  Trade  Mark 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 

MR.  GROCER:  PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 

Merchants’ Coffee  Co.ofNewOriean$,Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS  B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  CHINA  TEAS 

Also  Importers  and  Distributors 

Ceylons,  Indias  and  Javas 

63  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 


1 lb.  and  3 lb.  cans 
marketed  only  through 

Wholesale  Distributors 

Write  for  territory  and  terms. 

Roasted  by 

GLENDORA  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WARREN,  PA. 

J 

Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 

COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spicest  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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| THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

fl  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 
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THE  VANILLA  POD 


A Monograph  Discussing  All  Important  Phases  of 
the  Commercial  Vanilla  Bean,  Derived  from 
the  Most  Authoritative  Sources 

By  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus 

Consulting  Chemical  Engineer,  New  York 

PART  II 

Varieties 

* I ’HE  cultivation  of  vanilla  has  extended  from 

* South  America  throughout  the  Tropics,  so 
that,  while  at  the  present  time  the  wild  plant  is 
abundant  in  the  Mexican  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Oaxaca,  the  vanilla  of  commerce  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  vanilleries.  Thus,  the  London 
.market  is  supplied  by  the  vanilla  beans  from 
Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles ; the  French  market 
is  supplied  from  Tahiti,  Madagascar,  Reunion, 
Guadeloupe,  and  other  French  colonies ; Holland 
is  supplied  from  the  plantations  of  Java. 

The  finest  of  the  varieties  is  the  Mexican,  al- 
though Bourbon  beans  are  frequently  of  so  fine 
a quality  as  almost  to  rival  the  Mexican  in 
strength  and"  flavor.  The  Seychelles  and  Mauri- 
tius vanillas  are  deemed  in  the  trade  to  be  inferior 
to  the  Bourbon.  The  Guadeloupe  or  South 
American  vanillas,  which  resemble  the  Mexican 
bean,  but  are  easily  differentiated  from  the  latter 
by  their  being  broad  in  shape,  and  flattened 
usually  a half-inch  or  more  in  width,  of  a reddish 
brown  color,  and  not  so  fragrant,  are  less  valued. 

Tahiti  vanilla  beans  possess  a red-brown  color, 
are  flat  in  shape  and  almost  free  of  vanilla  flavor, 
but  possess  an  odor  suggesting  that  of  the  helio- 
trope flower.  These  contain  a small  quantity  of 
vanillin  associated  with  a larger  proportion  of 
piperanol  (heliotropin). 

The  Java  vanilla  beans  have  a much  stronger 
odor  than  the  Mexican  and  a flavor  equally  fine. 

The  varieties  of  vanilla  beans  differ  also  greatly 
as  to  size  and  shape.  Thus,  the  first  quality  of 
Mexican  occurs  in  lengths  varying  from  eight  to 
10  inches,  two-eighths  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  are  slightly  flattened,  dark 
brown  in  color,  and  the  ridged  surface  covered 
with  an  incrustation  of  fine  crystals. 


The  Mexicans  differentiate  four  kinds  of  Mexi- 
can vanilla  beans : 

1.  The  Vainilla  mansa,  simply  known  as  “ley” 
among  the  Spaniards,  consists  of  cylindrical  flat- 
tened pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  soft  and  flex- 
ible, possessing  a peculiar  strong,  agreeable  odor 
and  a warm,  aromatic,  sweetish  taste. 

2.  Vainilla  simarona.  This  is  a smaller  bean 
of  a lighter  color  and  less  aromatic.  According 
to  the  Nueva  Farmacopea  Mexicana,  the  pods  are 
said  to  be  very  dry  and  to  contain  no  vanillin. 

3.  A variety  called  by  the  Spaniards  Platatw 
vainilla , also  called  Boba  vainilla,  which  consists 
of  pods  five  to  seven  inches’  length,  shaped  some- 
what like  a plantain,  very  dark  brown  or  nearly 
black,  and  almost  always  open.  This  bean  is 
obtained  from  the  variety  known  botanically  as 
the  Vainilla  pompona.  This  same  plant  yields  the 
famous  “vanillons”  of  European  commerce.  The 
latter  are  usually  four  to  five  inches  long,  and 
three-eighths  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  from  red- 
dish brown  to  brown  in  color,  usually  split  open, 
and  always  free  from  efflorescence.  They  are 
twisted  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  wrapping 
with  twine  in  the  process  of  curing.  In  odor  the 
vanillons  resemble  that  of  the  heliotrope  blossom, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of  piperanol  in  lieu 
of  vanillin.  This  variety  is  much  used  by  per- 
fumers and  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

4.  A variety  called  by  the  Spaniards  Vainilla 
vezacate,  which  is  derived  from  pods  gathered 
long  before  maturity. 

Bourbon  vanilla  beans  range  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  are  almost  black  in  color,  less 
firm  than  the  Mexican,  and  in  odor  resemble 
Tonka  beans,  since  this  variety  contains  both  cou- 
marin  and  coumaric  acid.  The  Seychelles  and 
Mauritius  vanillas,  which  are  pale  in  color,  seldom 
exceed  six  inches  in  length  and  do  not  possess 
the  waxy  surface.  The  Tahiti  vanilla  bean  is  six 
to  seven  inches  in  length  and  three-eighths  to  one- 
half  inch  in  width,  while  the  Java  vanilla  has  a 
pod  four  to  six  inches  long. 

Botanically 

Vanilla  is  defined  by  the  Pharmacopoea  of  the 
United  States  as  “the  cured,  full  grown,  but  im- 
mature fruit  of  Vainilla  planifolia  (Andrews) 
(fam.  orchidaceie). 

According  to  Andrews,  the  vanilla  plant  is  a 
fleshy,  dark  green  perennial  climber,  with  a long, 
smooth,  dark  green  stem,  much  branched,  and 
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The  Hardesty  Vanilla  Percolator 
and  Tincture  Machine 


A machine  for  making  Extract  of  Vanilla  of  superior  strength  and 
color  in  48  hours. 

Not  an  Experiment,  But  a Reality 

This  apparatus  is  being  used  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  extract 
manufacturers  throughout  the  U.  S.  today. 

If  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  your  products  at  a reduced 
cost — 


Write  at  once. 

THE  R.  HARDESTY  MFG.  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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furnished  at  the  nodes  with  aerial  roots,  which 
cling  to  the  tree  or  the  wooden  framework  sup- 
porting the  plant.  The  leaves  are  tough,  dark- 
green  colored,  alternate,  oval,  sessile,  attenuate  at 
the  apex,  fleshy,  and  veinless.  The  flowers  are 
sessile,  pale  greenish  yellow,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  occur  in  loose,  axillary  racemes  of 
eight  or  10.  The  fruit  is  a slender  pod  seven  or 
eight  inches  long. 

Doubts,  however,  exist  whether  commercial 
vanilla  is  entirely  derived  from  this  species.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Mexican  varieties  are  obtained 
from  the  already  mentioned  planifolia  from  the 
Vainilla  sylvestris  (Schiede),  from  V.  pompona 
(Schiede),  from  V.  aromatica  (Swartz),  etc. 

The  Vainilla  gardneri  (Rolfe)  yields  the  Brazil- 
ian and  the  Bahia  beans.  The  pods  reach  their 
full  size  in  five  weeks  to  eight  months,  according 
to  the  altitude  of  the  locality  and  the  amount  of 
shade.  The  first  indication  of  ripening  is  a slight 
yellowing  of  the  whole  pod,  and  as  this  occurs 
the  pods  are  usually  picked,  garbled,  and  cured. 

Chemically 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fruit  of  vanilla  as  first 
picked  has  no  aroma  whatever.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Lecomte,  the  odorous  principles 
of  vanilla  are  doubtless  formed  by  the  interaction 
of  the  two  ferments  he  found  in  the  plant.  One 
of  these  is  an  oxydase  distributed  throughout  the 
individual  organs,  such  as  the  leaves,  shoots,  and 
extractable  by  water.  It  is  also  found  in  the  green 
and  ripe  fruit  and  in  the  cured  commercial  product. 

The  second  ferment  acts  as  a hydrolyzing  fer- 
ment and  is  contained  in  the  sap  of  the  vanilla. 
It  would  seem  that  the  immersion  of  the  vanilla 
pod  in  water  at  90°  C.  (194°  F.)  for  20  to  25 
seconds  might  be  destructive  to  the  action  of  the 
ferment,  but  the  investigator  convinced  himself 
that  during  this  immersion  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  fruit  seldom  exceeded  50°  C. 
(122°  F.)  and  instead  of  deterring  the  treatment 
really  promoted  the  function  of  the  oxydase. 

It  further  appears  that  both  these  ferments  are 
necessary  for  vanillin  formation.  Since  vanillin 
chemically  is  a derivative  of  coniferin,  which  oc- 
curs naturally  in  the  green  pod  and  increases  in 
quantity  during  the  process  of  preparation,  the 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  coniferin,  by  the 
action  of  the  hydrolyzing  agent,  is  split  up  into 
glucose  and  into  coniferyl  alcohol.  This  explanation 
would  also  throw  light  on  the  occurrence  of  grape 
sugar  in  vanilla.  The  coniferyl  alcohol  formed 
as  described  is  converted  by  the  oxydase  into 
vanillin. 

Besides  vanillin  there  are  found  in  vanilla  two 
kinds  of  resins  each  possessing  an  odor  and  taste 
characteristic  of  the  vanilla  bean,  wax,  a fixed  oil 
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with  a taste  similar  to  balsamic  resin  benzoin,  aj 
brown  resinous  matter  with  an  odor  resembling 
coumarin  to  a degree,  gum,  sugar,  tannin,  phos- 
phates, sulfates,  oxalates,  and  humic  acid. 

The  characteristic  odorous  principle  of  vanilla 
was  isolated  by  Gobley,  who  called  it  vanillin.! 
Although  vanillin  has  been  largely  manufactured 
both  from  the  beans  and  later  by  the  oxidation  of  j 
isoeugenol  obtained  from  oil  of  cloves,  and  more 
recently  in  large  quantities  from  a coal-tar  product! 
called  anisidin,  such  vanillin,  whether  obtained 
from  natural  or  artificial  sources,  does  not  take 
the  place  of  the  extractive  preparations  of  vanilla 
beans. 

The  odor  and  flavor  of  the  tinctures  of  vanillaj 
made  by  maceration  at  a room  temperature  and 
subsequent  percolation,  or  the  extracts  prepared 
by  the  continuous  digestion  and  circulatory  dis- 
placement method  at  a slightly  elevated  temper- 
ature, produce  results  that  in  delicacy  of  flavor 
can  never  be  equaled  by  the  hydroalcoholic  solu- 
tions of  vanillin,  even  though  the  proportion  oi 
this  body  in  the  gallon  of  finished  solution  exceeds 
the  proportion  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  natura. 
bean.  This  fact  is  well  recognized  by  all  ex- 
perienced producers  of  the  extractive  preparation*! 
of  vanilla  bean.  The  quantity  of  vanillin  found 
in  different  beans  varies  greatly — and  hereby  also 
is  solved  the  problem  that  seems  moot  to  many 
minds,  as  to  whether  vanillin  is  or  is  not  the  mos; 
valuable  constituent  of  vanilla  beans. 

Chemical  analyses  conducted  by  Haarmann  gaw; 
the  following  results: 


Variety  of  Bean 

Mexican  

Reunion  

T ava  


Percentage  ' 
of  'Vanillin 
1.69% 
2.48% 
2.75%  j 


The  interpretation  of  the  analytical  data,  whicl 
is  supported  by  experimental  facts,  clearly  in 
dicates,  that,  although  Mexican  vanilla  beans  sho^ 
the  lowest  vanillin  content,  the  quality  of  the  ex;! 
tract  prepared  from  them  as  to  delicacy,  strength 
and  full-bodied  flavor  excels  the  extracts  mad<| 
from  the  Reunion  or  the  Java  varieties  of  vanillas 


although  the  vanillin  content  of  these  is  mucl| 


higher. 


Statistically 

“The  total  vanilla  crop  of  the  world  is  rathe  1 
a variable  quantity,  sometimes  falling  to  350  tons 
and  at  times  rising  to  well  over  500  tons.  say  . 
Parry.  It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  Mr.  Parry’ I 
figures  are  entirely  too  low. 

The  production  of  vanilla  beans  in  Madagasca: 
and  dependencies,  including  the  Comoro  Island 
and  the  islands  of  Reunion  and  Mauritius,  for  th< 
season  1920-21  has  been  estimated  as  follows: 


* 
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Madagascar  and  dependencies — 

Comoro  Islands  

East  Coast  

Nossi-I>o  


Pounds 

553.355 

498,184 

99,207 


Total  

Mauritius  

Reunion  

Seychelles  Islands 


1,150,746 

1,102 

176,368 

6,614 


This  does  not  include  the  Mexican  production, 
since  the  turbulent  times  through  which  Mexico 
has  been  passing  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  made  the  compilation  of  reliable  data  un- 
available. The  indication  is,  however,  that  the 
total  production  must  be  about  700  tons  annually, 
this  of  course  including  the  Mexican  crop. 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  facts  I have  drawn 
largely  on  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Botany,  Bulletin  No.  21,  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Smeltzer  read  before  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  convention,  and  various  works 


on  pharmacy. 


WHEN  EXTRACT  IS  NOT  EXTRACT 
According  to  an  opinion  given  to  the  national 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  acting  chief  of  the  government 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  it  is  not  proper  under  the 
Pure  Food  Law  to  use  the  term  “extract”  in  non- 
alcoholic products,  but  they  should  be  designated 
as  “non-alcoholic  lemon”  or  other  “flavor,”  and 
neither  would  it  be  deemed  “proper  to  designate 
a non-alcoholic  flavor  as  a non-alcoholic  extract” 
in  trade  journals  or  elsewhere. 

The  official  definition  of  “flavoring  extract”  calls 
for  an  alcoholic  product. 


GUADELOUPE  VANILLA  AND  SUGAR 

Vanilla  Crop  Small  but  of  Fine  Quality  and  Brings 
High  Prices — All  Sugar  Goes  to  France 
and  Vanilla  to  United  States 

By  John  S.  Calvert 
Guadeloupe,  F.  W.  I 

’T’HE  exceptionally  fine  quality  of  the  vanilla- 
1 bean  crop,  a sligthly  decreased  cost  of  living, 
and  a large  sugar  yield  are  the  redeeming  features 
of  a season  that  on  the  whole  has  developed  rather 
unsatisfactorily  for  Guadeloupe.  The  price  of 
sugar  on  the  French  market,  where  the  entire 
Guadeloupe  output  is  absorbed,  remained  about  the 
same,  150  to  170  francs  per  100  kilos;  and  the 
price  paid  to  planters  during  January  was  fixed  at 
57  francs  per  1,000  kilos  of  sugar  cane. 

Vanilla  is  the  only  product  of  Guadeloupe  sold  in 
the  United  States.  The  new  crop  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year,  and  may  amount  to  no  more 
than  30,000  pounds  of  cured  beans.  The  beans, 
however,  are  of  very  fine  quality.  The  prices  paid 
on  the  New  York  market  are  very  good,  and  con- 
sequently buyers  are  paying  well  for  the  green 


beans,  the  market  for  which  opened  at  about  7j 
francs  a kilo  and  has  already  reached  in  some  dis- 
tricts 9 to  10  francs. 

As  last  year,  the  sugar  centrals,  at  the  instance 
of  the  colonial  government,  have  agreed  to  give  all 
Paris  drafts  for  the  approaching  season  exclusively! 
to  the  Bank  of  Guadeloupe  in  order  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a large  adverse  balance  asj 
threatened  the  institution’s  solvency  in  1921.  Thel 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  most  of  the  10,000,000  francs  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  which  it  held  last  year,  and 
may  possibly  bid  against  that  bank  with  a 3% 
premium  in  an  effort  to  divert  to  itself  part  ofi 
the  Paris  funds  deliverable  to  the  sugar  centrals. 

FURTHER  UNGERER  EXPANSIONS 

Ungerer  & Co.,  New  York,  have  designated 
L.  H.  Carlson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  as  their  representative  for  Michigan  and 
Ohio.  The  firm  now  has  branch  offices  in  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  and  Paris, 
France. 

The  St.  Louis  office,  in  charge  of  C.  L.  Iorns, 
has  moved  from  the  Pierce  Building  to  826  Clark 
Ave. ; telephone,  675  Olive. 


VANILLA  ANALYSIS 
In  the  North  Dakota  Station  Special  Bulletin 
(5,  No.  16,  518-20,  1920),  W.  G.  Bowers  and  J. 
Moyer  discuss  the  behavior  of  vanillin  with  some 
of  the  common  oxidizing  agents,  and  suggest  a 
method  of  determining  the  true  value  of  vanilla 
which  they  think  more  accurate  than  the  official  i 
method.  They  add  75  cc.  of  water  and  4 cc.  of 
lead  acetate  solution  (containing  5%  basic  and  5%  j 
neutral  lead  acetate)  to  5 cc.  of  the  vanilla  extract  j 
in  a 100  cc.  flask.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  100  , j 
cc.  with  water,  filtered,  and  10  cc.  of  the  filtrate  J 
is  placed  in  a 50  cc.  flask.  To  this  is  added  15  or 
20  cc.  of  water  and  0.3  cc.  of  Estes  reagent  (mer-  ' 
cury  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  diluted  with  25  times  its  weight  of 
water).  A 1 cc.  portion  of  1%  standard  vanillin 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Both  flasks  are 
then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  20  minutes,  made 
up  to  volume,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  compared  in 
a colorimeter. — Trigg. 


NEW  WAY  TO  TREAT  VANILLA 
A new  method  for  determining  the  lead  number 
of  vanilla  extracts,  requiring  no  dealcoholization 
or  long  standing,  has  been  developed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  essential  difference  in  technics  as 
compared  with  the  official  method  is  that  the  lead 
acetate  solution  is  added  directly'  to  the  diluted  ex- 
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Sunlight  and 
Cleanliness 

are  two  of  the  reasons  the  PEERLESS 
TUBES  are  superior  to  most  others. 

May  we  prove  it?  May  we  send 
you  samples? 


PEERLESS  TUBE  COMPANY 

37  Locust  Avenue  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Confidence  and  Patronage 

go  band  in  band.  Everyone  likes  to  patron- 
ize the  store  that  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  supply  merchandise  of  reliable 
quality. 

VAN  DUZER’S 

Certified  Flavoring  Extracts 

is  one  of  the  quality  lines  that  is  sold  by 
progressive  grocers,  not  only  because  of  the 
good  profit  it  brings,  but  also  because  it  re- 
sults in  increased  patronage.  There  are  no 
better  flavoring  extracts  made. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 
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tract,  which  is  then  distilled.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  precipitate  is  readily  formed  and  can 
be  filtered  directly  on  cooling. 

Determination  of  the  lead  number  of  authentic 
and  unadulterated  commercial  vanilla  extracts  by 
both  methods  gave  results  uniformly  one-third 
higher  by  the  new  than  by  the  official  method. 
Analyses  of  adulterated  extracts  showed  that 
sugar,  glycerol,  and  coumarin,  in  the  quantities 
usually  found  in  extracts,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
lead  number  by  either  method,  but  that  added 
vanillin  was  detected  with  greater  sensitiveness  by 
the  new  method.  With  vanillin-reinforced  ex- 
tracts a modified  method  is  suggested  in  which 
the  excess  vanillin  is  extracted  with  ethyl  ether 
and  petroleum  ether.  With  simple  dilutions  of 
the  extract  the  new  method  was  found  to  give 
results  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
dilution  than  the  old. — J. 


COLOR  OF  PURE  VANILLIN 
The  following  statement  regarding  the  color 
of  vanillin  crystals  has  .been  issued  by  the  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis : 

“Pure  vanillin  is  naturally  white  in  color,  and 
therefore  any  off-color  (yellow)  vanillin  is  im- 
pure. When  the  impurities  of  yellow  vanillin  are 
removed  by  refining,  the  color  of  the  product  is 
white.  While  the  impurities  that  give  to  vanillin 
this  yellow  color  may  in  some  cases  represent  a 
deficiency  in  vanillin  content  of  only  0.01%  and 
in  such  cases  it  does  not  substantially  affect  the 
virtue  of  the  product,  nevertheless  this  difference 
is  represented  by  an  impurity.” 


RESEARCH  IN  LEMON  OIL 

During  the  last  period  of  the  war,  when  the 
supply  of  fat  was  becoming  very  limited,  the  at- 
tention of  Bertolo  (Bollet.tino  delle  Sedute  della 
Accademia  Gioenia  di  Scienze  Naturali  in 

Catania,  Series  II,  Part  47,  pp.  28-31,  Catania, 
1920)  was  drawn  to  the  lemon  pips  left  as  a 
refuse  in  the  “pastazzo”  (marc)  from  the  prep- 
aration of  citrus  products  (“agrocotto”) , such  as 
calcium  citrate  and  citric  acid.  As  yet  this  resi- 
due has  no  commercial  value,  being  used  only  as 
manure  and,  in  small  quantities,  as  cattle  food. 
The  author  therefore  examined  the  oil  derived 
from  the  pips  to  establish  its  nature,  concentra- 
tion, degree  of  saponification,  and  other  constants, 
and  to  ascertain  its  utility  as  a source  of  fat. 
These  experiments  were  so  successful  that  he  ad- 
vises the  industrial  extraction  of  lemon  pip  oil. 

The  extraction  of  the  oil  was  made  either  by 
pressure  or  by  the  aid  of  solvents  (carbon  bisul- 
phid,  ligroin,  and  benzene).  The  percentage  of 
oil  extracted  by  solvents  varied  from  30%  to  35%, 
according  to  the  maturity  of  the  pips.  The  oil 
obtained  by  expression  is  slightly  fluid,  with  a 
clear  yellow  color,  and  agreeable  smell  of  lemon, 


and  slightly  bitter  taste.  The  oil  apparently  is  a 
semi-drying  oil  and  most  nearly  resembles  cotton 
seed  oil  in  its  characteristics,  except  that  it  does 
not  give  the  Halphen  reaction. — J. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Flavoring 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City  on  July  12-14. 

John  F.  Queeny,  chairman  of  the  directors  of 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  recent- 
ly celebrated  his  50th  year  in  the  chemical  and 
drug  trade. 

The  New  York  office  of  A.  H.  Wirz,  Inc.,  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  now  at  room  618,  30  East  42nd  St. 

George  Lueders  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  Grasse,  where  he  arranged  to  market  prod- 
ucts under  the  name  of  Fabrique  de  la  Sabrane. 

R.  Gomez  of  Gomez  & Sloan  took  a two  weeks’ 
business  trip  through  the  Middle  West  in  April, 
calling  upon  flavoring-extract  manufacturers  in 
the  larger  cities. 


TEA  OIL  IN  OLIVE  OIL 

The  tendency  to  adulterate  olive  oil  with  tea  oil 
has  occasioned  considerable  investigation  into  the 
detection  of  such  sophistication.  The  latest  con- 
tribution to  this  study  has  been  made  by  H.  Blin 
(Mat.  grasses,  13,  5993-4.  1921),  who  lists  three 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  detection. 

When  the  tea  oil  is  present  in  proportions  of 
50%  or  more,  the  titer  of  the  fatty  acids  gives  an 
indication. 

When  10%  to  20%  of  the  adulterant  is  in  the 
oil,  the  action  of  nitrous  vapors  serves  to  detect 
it.  Put  20  grams  of  the  suspected  oil  into  a'large 
test  tube,  and  six  drops  of  66°  Be.  sulphuric  acid, 
shake  for  one  minute,  add  nine  drops  of  40°  Be. 
nitre  acid,  shake  again  for  one  minute,  and  im- 
merse in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Then 
place  the  test  tube  in  a cold  bath  at  8°  to  10°  C. 
and  keep  there  for  two  hours.  When  15%  or 
more  tea  oil  is  present  the  mass  remains  liquid, 
but  with  only  10%  the  mixture  becomes  doughy, 
though  not  like  olive  oil. 

A characteristic  color  reaction  is  obtained  by 
taking  4 cc.  of  the  oil  in  a test  tube  and  adding 
5 cc.  of  66°  Be.  sulphuric  acid,  3 cc.  of  40°  Be. 
nitric  acid  and  3 cc.  of  water.  Shake  the  tube  for 
30  seconds,  plunge  in  water  at  5°  C.  for  five  min- 
utes, and  then  into  water  at  15°  C.  for  15  minutes. 
The  separated  acid  solution  will  be  colorless,  but 
the  oil  layer  color  will  vary  in  color  as  follows: 


% Olive  Oil 
100 

95  to  93 
90  to  88 
0 


% T ca  Oil 
0 

5 to  7 
10  to  12 
100 


Color 

straw 

dark  muddy  straw 
dirty  darl^  maroon 
black  sooty  cloud 

— Trigg. 
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CAFFEIN  FROM  TEA 
According  to  Japanese  Patent  36,852  of  July 
28,  1920,  issued  to  Senimatsu  Shiratori,  caffein  is 
made  by  boiling  37.5  kilograms  of  tea  with  27 
liters  of  water  for  six  hours,  filtering  the  mass, 
and  retreating  the  residue  in  the  same  manner. 
The  filtrates  from  the  two  boilings  are  combined 
and  evaporated  to  a thin  sirup,  which  is  then 
heated  and  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  ben- 
zene for  one  hour.  The  benzene  layer  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  aqueous  and  distilled  off.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  treated  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  filtered.  On  concentration  of 
the  clear  filtrate  caffein  crystallizes  out. — Trigg. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

BURTON’S 

PURE  VANILLA 

STANDARD  FOR  50  YEARS 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements 

W.  BURTON  & CO. 

366  THIRD  AYE.  NEW  YORK 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


IMPORTANT  TO  MAYONNAISE  PACKERS 

Here  is  a moderate  price  automatic 
Mayonnaise  Filling  Machine,  that  does 
the  work  the  way  you  want  it  done. 

A solid  pack  free  from  bubbles. 

Every  jar  filled  alike  with  just  the 
desired  amount. 

No  spashing- — No  waste  at  all. 

Machine  does  not  contaminate 
product. 

Only  one  girl  needed  to  put  on  jars 
— they  are  picked  up  automatically, 
filled  from  the  bottom  up,  and  may  be 
discharged  automatically  onto  a belt 
conveyor. 

That  is  what  you  want.  Write  for  details 

The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  CinolTli' 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & GO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 


TRADING  IN  THE  TROPICS 


A Day  with  a Cacao  Buyer  in  Grenada,  Where 
Any  Activity  Is  Work  and  Natives  Practise 
Their  Little  Deceits* 


By  T.  W.  Clark 

WE  do  not  open  until  8 a.  m.,  but  soon  after 
7 a boy  comes  with  the  information  that 
someone  is  unloading  cocoa  at  the  premises. 
Looking  out  of  the  window,  I am  in  time  to 
see  the  last  of  six  bags  dropped  in  the  roadway, 
and  the  black  driver  coolly  proceeds  to  the  horse’s 
head,  and  off  they  go,  leaving  the  cocoa  to  the 
care  of  a kindly  Providence. 

As  the  sky  seems  clear,  there  is  really  no  need 
to  worry;  so  the  bags  lie  unheeded  until  at  8 
a.  m.  we  open  out  for  the  day.  The  boys  are 
waiting,  and  as  they  are  getting  the  bags  in  up 
comes  their  owner.  He  is  a stalwart  negro,  with 
the  frame  of  a Hercules,  and  I know  him  for  a 
good,  straight  fellow. 

“What  grade  is  your  cocoa  this  time?” 

“Well,  Boss,  I sweat  him  this  time  two-three 
days,  and  he  very  nice  cocoa.” 

“Well,  we  will  have  a look  at  it.” 

Each  bag  is  placed  on  the  scale,  and  the  weight 
agreed  to  and  noted  down.  Then  the  bag  is 
opened  and  thrown  down,  and  out  come  the  fam- 
ous “golden  beans  of  the  Tropics.”  It  is  not  the 
best  cocoa,  as  the  curing  process  has  not  been  car- 
ried far  enough,  but  this  is  allowed  for  in  the 
price,  and  soon  our  dark-skinned  friend  pockets 
his  check,  and  with  a salute  passes  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

The  beans  are  not  quite  so  dry  as  we  should 
like,  but  this  is  soon  remedied  by  turning  them 
about  on  the  floor  and  allowing  the  air  to  pass 
through  them.  Then  the  bags  are  refilled  and  the 
stencil  put  across.  The  “cart”  is  ready — it  is 
merely  a pair  of  wheels  with  shafts,  across  which 
bags  are  placed.  One  boy  gets  between  the  shafts, 
and  two  more  hang  on  behind  to  check  the  speed 
down  hill,  and  away  they  go  to  deposit  the  bags 
in  the  shipping  warehouse,  returning  shortly  with 
a receipt. 

* From  the  journal  of  Rowntree’s  Cocoa  Works  at  York, 
England. 


Resting  After  Work 

As  the  busy  season  is  over,  we  are  now  at  leis- 
ure for  a little  time.  The  boys  tidy  up  a bit,  and 
then  sit  around  and  begin  to  talk  among  them- 
selves. 

Their  talk  stops  suddenly  on  the  entry  of  an- 
other caller.  This  time  it  is  a planter  friend,  who 
calls  for  a word  as  to  the  market  prospects  for  the 
coming  season.  Prices  are  falling,  and  the  signs 
are  that  the  good  times  have  come  to  an  end,  but 
our  friend  is  optimistic,  and  would  like  to  make 
a contract  for  his  coming  crop,  at  somewhere 
about  the  same  price  as  the  last.  We  discuss  the 
subject  generally,  but  it  is  yet  early  to  get  closer 
on  such  a matter,  and  so  after  awhile  he  passes 
along. 

What  is  this  weird  and  wonderful  figure  enter- 
ing now?  An  old  negress,  tall,  with  grizzled  hair, 
yet  she  is  tricked  out  in  gorgeous  dress  of  many 
colors ; on  her  head  is  a kind  of  turban  equally 
glaring  in  its  color  scheme,  and  on  it  rests  a bas- 
ket, from  which  comes  the  loud  complaining  of  a 
fowl.  “I  weigh  de  fowl  on  yo’  scale,  Boss,”  and 
taking  for  granted  the  permission,  which  is  never 
refused,  the  old  lady  dumps  the  fowl  on  the  scale, 
and  a deep  discussion  follows  with  the  boys  as  to 
the  exact  weight.  Ten  minutes  are  passed  in 
settling  the  argument,  then  away  goes  the  old 
lady,  and  I know  that  my  name  will  be  freely  used 
in  the  market  as  a guaranty  for  the  weight  of  the 
fowl,  which  no  doubt  will  have,  in  the  meantime, 
“appreciated”  considerably. 

All  Cacao  Is  “Estates’* 

“What  is  your  price  for  Estates  cocoa?”  The 
speaker  is  a native  planter  from  the  interior.  His 
motor  lorry  is  rumbling  up  the  street  and  stops 
before  the  door.  The  price  is  stated.  “Very 
good,  sah .”  The  bags  are  got  in  and  emptied.  I 
have  gone  upstairs  for  a moment,  and  presently 
up  comes  one  of  the  boys.  “Not  good  cocoa;  he 
not  Estates,  sah.”  These  boys  have  been  born  and 
bred  among  cocoa;  so  a sample  is  brought  up. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  crestfallen  planter  is  on  his 
way  with  a check  much  smaller  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  a clearer  knowledge  of  a white  man’s 
methods. 

Our  next  visitor  is  a strongly  built  negro  sea- 
man. He  is  captain  of  a sloop,  and  announces 
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that  he  brings  three  bags  of  cocoa  on  our  behalf. 
Taking  a cart,  the  boys  proceed  to  the  wharf, 
where  the  sloop  is  anchored,  and  the  crew  is 
just  transferring  the  bags  from  the  sloop  to  the 
wharf.  Soon  the  cocoa  is  safely  weighed  and  re- 
bagged, and  the  value  is  placed  to  the  credit  of 
our  friend’s  account  at  the  bank  just  up  the  road. 

“Would  you  please  give  your  price  for  cocoa, 
Boss?  I got  four  bags  best  Estates.”  The  in- 
quirer this  time  is  a roughing  but  not  unpleasant 
looking  fellow.  As  the  talk  proceeds,  one  of  the 
boys  contrives  to  whisper  that  the  man  is  a la- 
borer employed  by  Mr.  Blank,  another  cocoa  mer- 
chant. Quietly  I turn  to  him.  “Give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Blank  and  say  that  I will  set  him  a 
price  any  time,  but  will  he  please  ask  for  it 
straight,  and  not  send  you  with  a tale  about  four 

bags  that  do  not  exist.  My  price  is  cents 

per  pound.”  With  a gasp  the  man  slides  off,  and 
hereafter  Blank  sends  regularly  to  ask  a price,  but 
there  are  no  more  attempts  at  deception. 

The  Close  of  the  Day 

Again  there  is  a lull,  and  we  sit  and  watch  the 
endless  procession  passing  up  the  hill  to  the  mar- 
ket,— a boy  with  a basket  of  charcoal,  a girl  with 
a tray  of  frut,— mangoes,  limes,  grapefruit,  sapo- 
dillas,  etc.  For  a penny  we  purchase  a handful  of 
limes,  and  a cooling  drink  is  ready  by  merely 
squeezing  a piece  of  lime  into  some  water. 

The  day  is  now  well  advanced,  and  we  must 
make  up  the  books  before  closing  time  arrives. 
The  government  requires  that  every  transaction 
shall  be  recorded  in  a book  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  all  produce  sent  out  shall  also  be  en- 
tered. This  is  done  as  a check  upon  illicit  trad- 
ing. The  cashbook  is  next  completed,  and  proved 
by  comparison  with  the  bank  passbook  and  the 
produce  book.  Warehouse  receipts  are  examined 
and  totaled,  and  insurances  are  reviewed  in  order 
that  all  stocks  held  may  be  fully  covered.  This 
completes  the  task. 

At  last  4 p.  m.  strikes,  and,  well  satisfied,  on 
the  whole,  with  our  day,  we  make  the  rounds  to 


see  that  all  is  safe,  doors  are  carefully  locked  and 
bolted,  and  with  a mutual  salute  we  separate  for 
the  night. 


CACAO  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
The  1920  cacao  crop  was  a good  average  one, 
so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  reports  the  American 
vice  consul  at  Santo  Domingo.  The  yield  from  the 
110,000  acres  devoted  to  this  staple  totaled  51,- 
457,795  pounds,  as  against  49,320,337  pounds  in 
1919.  The  first  few  shipments  to  leave  the  island 
brought  excellent  prices,  but  before  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  could  be  picked  and  marketed  the  demand 


had  slackened  so  that  the  average  sales  price  for 
the  crop  was  fully  25%  less  than  that  realized 
for  the  previous  harvest. 

Following  are  detailed  figures  of  the  exports  * 


Destinations. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Spain  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries 

Total  


1913.  1919. 

Kilos.  Kilos. 

12,868,952  20,137,896 

8,424  

3,295,32 7 2,111,882 

3.295,178  


52.580 

2,946  115,977 


19,470,827  22,418,335 


1920. 
Kilos. 
19,282,6  76 
246,236 
3,081,309 
218,555 
3,550 
320,726 
125,551 
111,304 


23,389,907 


TOXITY  OF  CACAO  SHELLS 
Fonzed-Diacon  reports  (Ann.  fals.,  13,  34-5, 
1920)  that  horses  under  his  observation  in  October, 
1918,  manifested  violent  excitation  as  a result  of 
the  daily  ingestion  of  about  700  grams  of  cacao 
shells  containing  0.7  percent  of  theobromin.  Some 
of  the  horses  died  as  a result,  but  on  stopping 
the  cacao  shell  ration  all  trouble  of  this  nature 
ceased. — Trigg. 


BULK  COCOA  CAMPAIGN 
The  Forbes  Chocolate  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  mak- 
ing a drive  upon  bulk  cocoa  for  coffee  distribu- 
ters, shipped  in  200-pound  barrels.  It  is  also  fea- 
turing a new  product  known  as  Forbes’  chocolate 
shavings.  By  using  this  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
consumer  to  shave  the  cake  of  chocolate  in  the 


COCOA  «*  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwIetened  cocoa! 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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old-fashioned  manner.  Each  ounce  package  of  the 
shavings  produces  a cup  of  delicious  chocolate  in 
one  minute. 

Many  house-to-house  coffee  dealers  are  featur- 
ing cocoa,  buying  it  in  bulk  and  packing  it  in  con- 
tainers to  be  sold  under  their  own  label.  One 
Pennsylvania  dealer  recently  concentrated  upon 
cocoa  for  two  weeks,  putting  it  out  in  four-pound 
paper  bags  with  an  aluminum  saucepan  as  a pre- 
mium, and  it  went  over  big. 


CACAO  FROM  JAVA 
Cacao  exports  from  Java  last  year  amounted 
to  1,057  tons,  against  944  tons  in  1920,  of  which 
162  tons  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1921 
and  42  in  1920. 


COCOA  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Foods  has  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health  to  the  chocolate-coated  ice- 
cream bars  sold  in  that  state.  Ninety  samples 
from  30  cities  were  analyzed  by  chemists  and 
found  entirely  free  of  paraffin,  coconut  fat,  or 
adulteration  of  any  kind. 

Norway  is  imposing  a stamp  tax  on  imports  of 
chocolate,  chocolate  goods,  and  cocoa  preparations 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  stamps  must  be  af- 
fixed to  the  invoices  at  the  rate  of  10%  of  the 
wholesale  price  for  cooking  chocolate  (containing 
25%  fat  and  in  packets  of  at  least  125  grams)  and 
33  1-3%  for  other  goods. 

The  Baker  Chocolate  Corp.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  by  J.  A.  Rosenblatt,  M. 
Resnikoff,  and  H.  Baker. 

The  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  exported  133,000'  tons 
of  cacao  in  1921.  Cacao  is  subject  to  an  export 
tax  of  JAd  a pound. 

The  Parnibeck  Chocolate  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  by  I.  Parnes, 
C.  A.  Beck,  and  P.  Quarantino. 

Hershey  Bros.,  chocolate  manufacturers  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  have  installed  another  Burns  450- 
pound  cacao-bean  roaster  and  cooling  apparatus. 

The  Walter  Baker  & Co.  factory  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  has  added  two  Burns  No.  1 raw-cacao 
cleaners,  making  five  now  in  use  at  the  Milton 
and  Dorchester  plants. 


CACAO  FROM  PORTUGAL 
Exports  of  cacao  beans  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
Portugal,  to  United  States  were  5,805,613  pounds 
in  1919  and  8,184,327  pounds  in  1920. 


EXAMINATION  OF  CHOCOLATE 
A.  Hanak  (Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  41,  179-80,  1921) 
has  developed  a method  for  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  volume  of  the  insoluble  part  of 
chocolate,  etc.  The  specific  gravity  of  a suspen- 
sion of  the  material  (20  grams  material  per  100 
cc.  suspension)  is  carefully  determined  in  a 50-cc. 
pycnometer.  A second  similar  suspension  is  fil- 
tered and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  filtrate  is 
determined  in  the  same  way.  The  insoluble  mate- 
rial on  the  filter  is  dried  at  105° C.  and  weighed. 
The  volume  sought  is  obtained  by  this  formula : 
x = 10  (G  — b + a)  / s , the  terms  of  which  are 
translated  as  follows : 

G is  the  weight  of  insoluble  portion  in  the  10- 
gram  sample;  b is  the  weight  of  the  50  cc.  of  sus- 
pension of  10  grams  of  material ; a is  the  weight 
of  the  50  cc.  of  filtrate;  s is  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  filtrate;  x is  the  volume  sought. — Trigg. 


CACAO  BEANS  FROM  DAHOMEY 
Dahomey,  French  West  Africa,  exported  26 
metric  tons  of  cacao  in  1919  and  13  in  1920. 


REFINING  CACAO  OIL 
J.  N.  Tuttle  and  J.  W.  Phelan  have  been  granted 
U.  S.  patent  1,386,471  for  a method  of  removing 
taste  and  odor  from  cacao  oil.  This  refining  is 
effected  by  agitating  the  oil  with  fuller’s  earth 
which  has  been  treated  with  lime  water,  and  then 
filtering  the  oil  from  the  fuller’s  earth. 

For  obtaining  a similar  result  by  subjecting  the 
cacao  oil  to  the  action  of  ultra-violet  rays,  U.  S. 
patent  1,386,476  was  issued  to  E.  J.  Wall. 

U.  S.  patent  1,386,527  has  been  secured  by  J. 
W.  Phelan  and  E.  J.  Wall  for  their  method  of 
improving  the  taste  and  odor  of  cacao  oil  or 
similar  oil  by  exposing  the  oil  in  thin  layers  to 
a current  of  hot  air  for  20  to  30  days. — Trigg. 


JOHN  CLARKE  & 

ft 

o 

• 

/ 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS, 

Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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THEOBROMIN  IN  COCOA 

The  principal  methods  in  use  for  estimating 
theobromin  in  cocoa  and  its  products  are  reviewed 
and  criticized  by  R.  V.  Wadsworth  (Analyst,  46, 
1921,  pp.  32-37),  and  a new  method  is  described 
which  is  thought  to  combine  the  advantages  and 
overcome  the  drawbacks  of  the  wet  and  dry  ex- 
traction methods. 

The  technic  consists  in  thoroughly  mixing  10 
gm.  of  the  substance  with  2 to  3 gm.  of  freshly 
calcined  magnesia  in  a small  porcelain  dish,  tritu- 
rating with  14  cc.  of  water  until  every  particle 
of  the  sample  is  moistened,  and  placing  the  dish 
on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour  to  dry  partly. 
The  material  is  then  well  mixed  and  transferred 
to  a 250  cc.  flask,  150  cc.  of  tetrachlorethane  is 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  under  a reflux  con- 
denser for  30  minutes.  It  is  filtered  while  almost 
boiling  into  a second  flask,  the  residue  and  filter 
paper  transferred  to  the  first  flask,  and  the  extrac- 
tion with  tetrachlorethane  repeated  three  times. 
The  combined  filtrates  are  distilled  through  an 
air  condenser  until  the  volume  is  reduced  to  from 
3 to  5 cc. 

The  residue  is  cooled,  from  60  to  70  cc.  of 
methyl  ether  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  overnight,  after  which  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  tared  filter  paper,  washed  with 


ether,  dried  at  100°  C.,  and  weighed.  To  this 
weight  is  added  0.004  gm.  as  a correction  for  the 
amount  of  theobromin  dissolved  in  the  ether. — J. 


ACTION  OF  ALLYLTHEOBROMIN 
The  physiological  action  of  allyltheobromin  (a 
derivative  of  the  principal  alkaloid  of  cocoa)  has 
been  studied  by  Remond  and  Colombier  (Bull, 
acad.  med.,  85,  592-94,  1921).  They  find  that 
the  repeated  injection  of  this  compound  by  either 
the  subcutaneous,  intramuscular,  or  intravenous 
route  causes  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine 
and  the  elimination  of  urea. — Trigg. 


BULK  COCOA 

put  up  expressly  for  the  tea  and  coffee  dealer  who 
wishes  to  pack  cocoa  under  his  own  label.  Exceptionally 
attractive  prices.  Packed  in  drums  of  200  pounds 
capacity. 

CHOCOLATE  SHAVINGS 

Forbes  Chocolate  Shavings,  a new  product  with  a wonder- 
ful consumer  appeal.  Unnecessary  for  the  housewife  to 
shave  the  cake  of  chocolate,  as  of  old.  Each  one  ounce 
package  of  shavings  produces  a cup  of  delicious  choc- 
olate in  one  minute.  Put  up  in  six  ounce  cartons,  con- 
taining six  individual  packets  of  chocolate  shavings. 
A fine  item  for  the  wagon  trade. 

The  Forbes  Chocolate  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


■ to  u.  •.  ■ o**. 


m cocoa 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 

Advertisement.  ^ 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 
+ * + » + + + ♦ 


FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 

§ 

I 

I 


CARTER-MACY’S  NEW  TRUCKS 


Two  New  Five-Ton  Whites  to  Replace  the  Old 
Motors  in  Its  Personal  Warehouse  Service — 

17  Cargoes  Received  in  a Month 

THE  old  motor  trucks  used  by  Carter,  Macy 
& Co.  to  take  care  of  their  New  York  tea 
imports  and  shipments  have  just  been  replaced  by 
two  new  five-ton  Whites,  with  bodies  specially  de- 
signed for  the  carrying  of  tea.  These  trucks  are 
kept  busy  constantly  carrying  tea  from  ship,  rail- 
road, and  other  warehouses  to  the  company’s  own 
warehouses  at  235  West  St.  and  216  and  350 
Greenwich  St.,  and  from  the  latter  to  outgoing 
transport,  as  the  company  does  not  maintaian  local 
deliveries. 

At  times  it  would  require  many  more  than  two 
trucks  to  handle  the  tea  receipts  of  this  concern,— 
as,  for  instance,  last  December,  when  17  steamers 
arrived  with  cargoes  for  it, — but  they  do  very 
well  for  the  general  average  of  business. 

Carter-Macy  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  ex- 


clusive tea  importing  firms  in  the  country  that 
maintains  its  own  warehouses  and  delivery  fa- 
cilities. It  has  branch  warehouses  at  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  carries  stocks  in  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Tor- 
onto and  Winnipeg.  The  largest  stocks,  however, 
are  carried  in  New  York  and  are  frequently 
drawn  upon  direct  to  fill  orders  from  large 
packers  and  distributers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


COFFEE  RATE  DISPUTE  SETTLED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  19,  1922. — The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  announced 
that  the  proceeding  in  I.  & S.  docket  No.  1485 
regarding  coffee  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  inter- 
state points  has  been  discontinued.  The  announce- 
ment says  that  the  carrier  respondents  in  the  pro- 
ceeding have  filed  a tariff  publishing  rates  agreed 
upon  at  a conference  between  the  carriers  and 
the  protestants. — Lamm. 


|hs  pearl  stkwyori 


__ 

One  of  the  New  Five-Ton  Whites  in  the  Carter-Macy  Service 
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Fibre  Container  Co 

of  Penna. 

■ 

Manufacturers  of 

Solid  Fibre  Cases 
Exclusively 

Daily  Capacity  150  Tons 

■ 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

d In  this  department  problems  concerning  sugar  will  be  discussed 
and  news  presented  that  is  of  interest  to  both  refiners  and  dis- 
tributers of  this  product. 


LOW-PRICE  SUGAR  OUTLOOK 


Survey  of  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Shows 
1,000,000  Tons’  Surplus  and  No  Justifica- 
tion for  Higher  Prices 


THE  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  issued  the  fol- 
lowing survey  of  the  world  sugar  situation 
early  this  month : 

“There  is  now  and  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a considerable  surplus  of  sugar  available 
for  use  in  this  country,  and  any  rumors  to  the 
contrary  are  for  the  speculative  purpose  of  raising 
prices.  Any  extended  increase  in  raw  sugar  prices 
is  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  adequate  supplies, 
and  every  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
them  the  hollowness  of  the  boom  has  been  quickly 
demonstrated  by  collapse.  If  manufacturers  and 
consumers  using  sugar  will  bear  in  mind  the  facts, 
buying  will  be  sensible  and  prices  will  be  kept 
down  at  reasonable  levels. 

The  Cuban  Situation 

“There  will  be  1,246,947  tons  of  sugar  in  excess 
of  our  needs  in  this  country  and  Cuba  on  Oct.  1, 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1923,  there  will  be  1,396,947  tons’ 
surplus  here  and  in  Cuba,  according  to  itemized 
estimates  of  stocks,  consumption,  and  production 
prepared  by  the  Federal  statisticians. 

“A  total  of  4,171,947  tons  of  refined  sugar  will 
be  available  before  the  new  domestic  crops  come 
to  market.  This  includes  300,000  tons’  balance 
of  the  1921-22  beet  crop  and  3,871,947  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar  produced  from  4,163,384  tons  of  raw. 
The  raw-sugar  aggregate  includes  916,770  tons 
of  stocks  at  Cuban  shipping  ports  Mar.  25, 
2,005,358  tons  balance  of  Cuban  crop,  75,000  tons 
Cuban  sugar  afloat  to  U.  S.,  269,255  tons  refiners’ 
and  importers’  stocks,  and  314,000,  378,000,  160,000, 
5,000,  and  40,000  tons  as  balance  of  receipts  from 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  outside  sources  respectively. 

“Allowing  625,000  tons  for  exports  from  Cuba 
or  the  United  States  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
the  balance  available  for  domestic  requirements 
is  3,546,947  tons.  With  the  consumption  up  to 
Oct.  1 amounting  to  2,300,000  tons,  the  indicated 
surplus  is  1,246,947  tons  on  that  date.  At  this  time 
the  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  crop,  which 
should  equal  last  year’s  1,100,000  tons,  will  be 
pressing  on  the  market.  Placing  consumption  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  at  950,000  tons,  the 
carry-over  on  Jan  1,  1923,  should  be,  conserva- 
tively, 1,396,947  tons. 

Higher  Crop  Estimates 

“Cuba’s  crop  this  year  will  amount  to  3,580,571 


tons,  according  to  the  first  detailed  estimates  to 
reach  this  country,  those  from  the  Federal  rep-  ; 
resentative  on  the  island.  Every  year  at  this  sea- 
son there  are  rumors  of  poor  crops,  but  the  indi- 
cations are  this  year  that  the  final  result  will  be 
above  rather  than  below  the  estimate.  A number 
of  centrals  may  register  a shortage,  some  holding 
part  of  the  cane  for  next  year.  On  the  whole, 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island  will  more  than  make 
up  for  any  shortage  on  the  other  half,  the  eastern 
part,  for  the  first  time  in  Cuban  history,  produc- 
ing more  than  the  ‘six  ports.’  While  the  cane 
fires  this  year  have  been  numerous  and  serious, 
the  final  effect  on  the  crop  will  not  be  consider- 
able, and  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  estimate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  sugar  is  in  many 
cases  unusually  high,  some  centrals  report  as 
much  as  14%  in  some  of  their  runs. 

“Over  1,000,000  tons  more  sugar  have  been 
shipped  from  Cuba  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Record  shipments  have  been  leaving  the 
island  in  recent  weeks.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  rate  will  not  be  maintained.  ' 

“Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
on  sugar  are  by  no  means  settled.  Cuba  has  strenu- 
ously resisted  all  efforts  to  limit  production  or  to' 
limit  exports  to  United  States.  The  probable' 
approval  of  the  permanent  tariff  of  1.60  cents  a 
pound  on  Cuban  sugar  may  lead  to  the  island’s 
passing  retaliatory  measures  against  goods  from 
this  country. 

Conditions  in  Europe 

“Europe’s  sugar  industry  is  regaining  its  pre-^ 
war  production.  Preparations  are  being  made  for- 
the  next  crop,  and  it  is  expected  that  France  will* 
have  more  than  its  last  crop  of  300,000  tons  and; 
Germany  will  exceed  its  last  output  of  1,320,000* 
tons.  English  refiners  are  making  vigorous  efforts  I 
to  reach  their  maximum  capacity,  and  this  com- 
petition is  likely  to  affect  American  refined  sugar. 
There  is  a good  possibility  that  there  will  be 
strong  competition  for  European  business  with 
Cuba  by  sugar  from  other  sources.  It  is  believed 
that  never  before  has  Java  sold  so  little  of  its 
new  crop  as  this  year. 

“Prices  should  stay  at  or  near  present  levels, 
therefore.  The  trade  is  well  stocked,  it  will  be| 
found  soon,  and  demand  will  be  light.  The  big 
fact  is  that  there  is  a sugar  surplus,  and  until  this 
is  worked  off  prices  should  be  in  accordance.”  \ 


READY  FOR  OCHA  CAMPAIGN 
The  Ocha  Co.,  recently  organized,  with  factory! 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to  market  a chicory  prod-i 
uct,  is  now  ready  to  start  its  campaign.  Newark. 
N.  J.,  has  been  selected  for  the  first  trial,  follow- 
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Three  New 


motto0 

Cane  S 


Cane  Sugar  Products 
With  a Distinct  Appeal  to  Good  Housekeepers 


Cinnamon 

Sugar 

American  Sugar 
Refining  Company 


Domino  Cinnamon  and  Sugar — a 
delicious  mixture  of  the  best  powdered 
cinnamon  and  granulated  sugar.  For  use 
on  toast,  baked  apples,  apple  dumplings, 
waffles,  doughnuts,  rice  pudding, 
cup  custards,  noodles,  raisin  pie,  ice 
cream,  bread  and  butter,  cookies,  apple 
sauce,  apple  pie,  omelettes  and  buttered 
biscuits.  Sold  in  an  oval  carton  with  a 
shaker  top. 


DominoS ugar=H  oney—sm  irresistible  combina- 
tion of  pure  cane  invert  sugar  and  sage  honey. 
For  use  on  hot  biscuits,  waffles  and  griddle 
cakes;  for  preparing  such  tempting  foods  as 
honey  cookies,  jumbles  and  candies.  Sold  in 
attractive  glass  jars. 


CONTENTS  II  OUNCES 


Sugar-Honey 


American 

V«Urilng  Company 


Molasses 

American  Sugar 
Raining  Company 


Domino  ]M  otasses — a cane  sugar 
product  with  the  distinctive  flavor  of  old 
New  Orleans  Molasses.  Delightful  as  a 
table  spread  and  for  cooking  gingerbread, 
baked  beans  and  other  delightful  foods. 
Sold  in  convenient  size  cans. 


All  of  these  products  are  of  Domino  Quality  and  will  enjoy  the 
good  will  which  Domino  has  earned  throughout  the  country. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“ Sweeten  it  with  Domino” 

Granulated,  Tablet.  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown;  Cinnamon 
and  Sugar:  Sugar-Honey;  Golden  Syrup  and  Molasses 
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ing  which  a national  advertising  campaign  is  con- 
templated. 

The  main  purpose  of  Ocha  is  to  reach  the 
American  housewife,  who  has  not  been  a user  of 
chicory  to  any  great  extent,  contrary  to  the  woman 
of  foreign  extraction,  who  is  accustomed  to  its 
use  through  habits  formed  at  home.  Chicory  on 
the  Continent  is  said  to  be  used  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  coffee. 

The  package  in  which  it  will  be  sold  is  a hand- 
somely decorated  tin  can,  and  the  contents,  which 
are  granulated  about  the  same  as  ground  coffee, 
can  be  kept  in  perfect  condition. 

Every  modern  advertising  feature  is  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  campaign, — display  cutouts  showing  a 
young  woman  in  the  act  of  preparing  coffee  with 
the  aid  of  Ocha,  shelf  signs,  window,  displays,  and 
newspaper  advertising  on  a large  scale,  starting 
with  full-page  copy.  The  advertising  is  in  charge 
of  Charles  W.  Green,  promoter  of  food  products. 
H.  F.  Eisinger  is  sales  manager. 


CANDY  SHOWCASES  BY  THE  CARLOAD 
Evidence  that  the  candy  business  is  improving 
is  shown  by  the  recent  shipment  of  a carload  of 
Panay  show  jars  to  the  American  Stores  Co.  of 
Philadelphia. 

“This  is  but  one  of  many  carload  orders  that 
we  have  shipped  this  year,”  said  Mr.  Keller  of  the 


Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co.  “Merchants  have 
learned  that  waste  space  is  a dead  factor  in  over- 
head; that  cleanliness  and  attractiveness  are 
powerful  sales  forces ; that  visual  appeal  increases 
sales;  that  bulk  candies  can  be  made  popular  and 
profitable ; that  convenience  facilitates  the  handling 
of  customers.” 


SALES  OF  THERMOKEPT  MACHINES 
The  following  concerns  have  recently  installed 
the  vacuum  equipment  of  the  Thermokept  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  New  York,  for  coffee: 

J.  H.  Koenig  & Co.,  Cincinnati;  J.  H.  Forbes 
Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  W.  F.  McLaughlin 
& Co.,  Chicago;  Sussman-Wormser  Co.,  San 
Francisco ; Jevne  & Co.,  Los  Angeles ; Chase  & 
Sanborn,  Chicago ; Schnull  & Co.,  Indianapolis ; 
Johnson-Layne  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Sehon, 
Stevenson  & Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; New  Or- 
leans Coffee  Co.;  American  Coffee  Co.,  New 


Orleans ; Stone,  Ordean,  Wells  Co.,  Duluth ; Coffee 
Roasters’  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  W.  H. 
Malkin  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


REDUCED  ITALIAN  SUGAR  DUTY 
A decree  published  in  the  Italian  Official  Gazette 
of  Apr.  14  reduces  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  basic  duty  on  sugar  of  the  first  class  from  100% 
to  70%,  which  will  apply  to  the  1922-23  season. 
The  basic  duty  is  18  gold  lire  per  100  kilos,  payable 
in  paper  at  current  exchange. 


URN  CASES  DISMISSED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Apr.  16,  1922. — The  Federal 

Trade  Commission  has  dismissed  complaints  of 
unfair  competition  against  a number  of  firms  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  loan  of  coffee  urns 
by  the  respondents  to  restaurants,  etc.,  provided 
that  the  customers  agreed  to  buy  all  coffee,  tea, 
and  spices  from  the  firm  loaning  the  urn,  was 
substantially  lessening  competition  and  creating 
a monopoly. 

The  companies-  against  which  such  complaints 
have  been  dismissed  are  Wood  & Co.,  of  Tacoma; 
Commercial  Importing  Co.,  Richardson  & Holland, 
and  D.  Davies  & Co.,  of  Seattle;  Matthews  & 
Kerr  Co.,  of  Spokane;  Martin  Marks  Coffee  Co. 
and  Defiance  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
— Lamm. 


GROCERY  TRADE  NOTES 


Peanut-butter  manufacturers  will  meet  at  Chi- 
cago on  June  7-9  to  form  a national  association. 

The  Indiana  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has 
reelected  all  its  officers,  including  Carl  E.  Bauer- 
meister  of  Terre  Haute  as  president. 

The  Norwegian  sugar  monopoly  has  been  dis- 
continued by  official  decree. 

The  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
has  elected  J.  H.  Carpenter  of  Covington  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
is  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  May 
9-12. 

The  Brazil  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  1921-22  sugar  crop  at  676,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  14%  over  the  preceding  year. 

This  year’s  rice  crop  of  Korea  is  estimated  at 
73,426,000  bushels. 

“The  Story  of  Sugar,”  prepared  by  Thomas  G. 
Brennan  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was 
sent  out  by  radio  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Apr.  30. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  concern,  which  has  600 
branch  groceries,  has  invaded  New  York  with  13 
stores. 

Samuel  Lilienthal  of  Haas  Bros.,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Northern  Califor- 
nia Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

import  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States  and  exoorts 
urmg  ebruary,  1922,  and  the  eight  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  February' 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  previous  year.  reDruary, 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


Total  pounds 


1921 
130,413,414 


-February- 


Central  America  io  179  787 

West  Indies  i’ofo’iS? 

Brazil  . 4,949,651 

Colombia  ; ^3287 

Venezuela  13,025,996 


5,803,297 

179,456 


Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies  ” ^ 1 ,ss  8o<> 

Other  countries  347942 


Total  pounds  

United  Kingdom  . . . 

Canada  

China  

British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan  

Other  countries  . . . 


Total  pounds  

Portugal  

United  Kingdom 
British  West  Indies 

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 
Other  countries  


Tea 

2,711,277 

484,690 

86,964 

143,285 

1.069,143 

756,611 

110,571 

60,013 


1922 

106,847,435 

14,308,935 

4,122,902 

405,053 

65,152,650 

17,136,691 

4,634,153 

29,400 

682,551 

375,100 


5,030,443 

586,151 

18,658 

863,395 

2,023,805 

255,611 

818,549 

464,274 


Eight  months  ending  February 


Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 

21,850,027  32,314,454 


391,559 

644,315 

5,516,919 

861*373 

82,594 

4,259,286 

4,002,674 

1,360,694 

3,272,954 

1,457,659 


62,972 

2,831,616 

6,953,650 

553,334 

1.955,252 

745,582 

5,063,600 

2,884,886 

3,372,710 

6,378,269 

1,512,583 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not 

al  nnnnds  ' 


1921 
847,367,126 

68,674,384 

9,188,679 

12,903,472 

573,938,154 

131,254,212 

28,968,045 

1,078,589 

15,242,428 

6,119,163 


52,622,073 

6,254,875 

1,248,306 

5,617,150 

10,980,836 

3,675,661 

23,335,756 

1,509,489 


170,008,937 

658,101 

9,431,113 

19,790,597 

20,2*18,016 

510,059 

47,410,484 

39,289,279 

7,497,310 

14,147,736 

11,056,242 


1922 
824,251,972 

41,997,002 
17,600,912 
4,866,982 
522, 181.76S 
178,882,605 
38,844,171 
818,520 
9,548,253 
9,511,759 


62,951,210 

6,826,464 
435,239 
12,068,637 
15,470,952 
3,424,702 
22,501,425 
2,223  791 


149,060,457 

350,438 

11,428,634 

24.933.659 
5,453,240 

35,748,061 

2,554,853 

9,248,137 

19.977.659 
11,073,689 
17,372,210 
10,919,877 


Total  pounds 


Total  pounds 


Total  pounds  

Capsicum — 

Unground  

Ground  ' ’ . 

Cassia,  unground  *’*’ 

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground 
Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  ’ 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 
All  other  spices  


Not  shelled,  pounds 
Shelled,  pounds  . . . 


75,814 


36,830 


Vanilla  Beans 


Including  Confectionery) 

1,267,454 


756,215 


58,594 

106,809 

713,703 

796,538 

Spices 

3,121,926 

7,048,452 

28,106,321 

51,366,919 

242,887 

102,436 

29,841 

84,400 

72,918 

58,825 

164,238 

2,177,750 

188,631 

267,421 

410,044 

1,019,367 

807,292 

333,247 

7,899 

333,627 

3,079,257 

790,298 

2,013,112 

1,079,591 

1,834,166 

2,834,842 

2,377,295 

670,126 

2,605,547 

8,296,387 

6,395,255 

1,218,405 

2,196.620 

5,520,991 

3.767,515 

2,554,770 

989.475 

2,150,359 

27,391,484 

5,577,300 

Peanuts 

84,656 

2,403,065 

EXPORTS 


727,177 

2,112,240 


1,803,046 

11,123,240 


2,037,114 

3,676,511 


Green  or  raw,  pounds 
Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds. 


Coffee 


( Continued,  on  page  692) 
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1922  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from  page  691) 


EXPORTS — ( Continued) 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

r February , Eight  months  ending  February 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Total  value  $115,214  $1,  678, 036  *$308,307 

♦July  1 to  Dec.  31,  1921. 


Total  value  

Spices 

$16,123 

$14,324 

$251,461 

$108,072 

Total  value  

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$72,965  $35,997 

$929,332 

$473,260 

Total  pounds  

Peanuts 

1.429,786 

596,677 

7,488,857 

8,277,494 

MARCH  TEA  EXAMINATIONS  COFFEE  SHIPMENTS  AT  MARACAIBO 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  16,  1922. — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  March  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  4,809,823 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  181,817  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details:. 


Formosa  oolong  

Congou  

India  

Ceylon  

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 

Java  

Sumatra  

Ceylon  green 

Pingsuey  green 

Country  green 

Japan  

Japan  dust 

Scented  orange  pekee. . . . 

Scented  Canton 

Canton  oolong 

Brick  (China) 


Pounds 

Passed 

Rejected 

459,936 

68,501 

8,364 

505,412 

1,265,0  77 

99,278 

1,315,639 

685 

11,232 

81,090 

42,394 

70,065* 

331,198 

591,648 

64,000 

1,600 

21,360 

11,590 

1,766 

5 

40,800 

Total 

By  Districts 

Boston  

Chicago  

Puget  Sound.  . 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco. 
New  York.  . . . 


4,809,823  181,817* 

726,616  

10,142  

255,505  40,800 

22,537  

418,578  600 

3,376,445  140,417* 


Total  4,809,823  181,817* 


*70,065  pounds  rejected  for  impurities;  all  other  for 
quality. 


SALINA  CRUZ  COFFEE  EXPORTS 

Special  Correspondence 

Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  Mar.  1,  1922. — The  de- 
clared exports  of  coffee  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  for  February,  and  Jan- 
uary and  February  combined,  during  the  last  four 
years,  have  been  as  follows : 


February  Jan.-Feb. 

Pounds  Pounds 

1919  416,262  1,271,516 

1920  1,016,508  2,144,949 

1921  802,142  1,257.289 

1922  2,317,543  3,395,739 


It  is  said  that  the  coffee  region  in  Oaxaca  State, 
around  Pochults  and  Puerto  Angel,  will  produce 
this  year  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  — 
G.  E.  Seltzer. 


Special  Correspondence 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  Mar.  7,  1922. — The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  bags  (60  kilos  each)  and  des- 
tination of  coffee  shipments  from  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  during  February,  1922,  and  a compari- 
son with  the  preceding  month  and  February,  1921 : 
Feb.,  1922  Jan.,  1922  Feb.,  1921 


Destination  Bags  Bags  Bags 

United  States 34,188  29,335  42,000 

Curacao,  W.  1 29,028  14,592  2,105 

France  5,590  766  10 

England  800 

Holland  4,032  1,200  400 

Germany  110  

Denmark  

Italy  1,930  1,688  

Spain  3,100  2,185  

Other  Venezuela 726  1,028  165 


Totals 78,594  50,904  45,480 


Receipts  at  Maracaibo  from  the  interior  of  this 
consular  district  amounted  to  56,295  bags  during 
February,  1922,  a decline  of  1,590  bags  in  compari- 
son with  the  preceding  month,  and  compared  with 
receipts  of  31,135  bags  during  February,  1921. — 
W.  A.  Hickey. 


JAVA  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Holland  and  Her  Colonies,  the  New  York  pub- 
lication of  Netherlands  publicity  interests,  gives 
the  following  details  of  coffee  exports  from  Java 
in  1920  and  1921 : 


1920 

1921 

Java  Coffee 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

2,241 

1,179 

To  United  States 

238 

37 

Liberica  

154 

95 

Robusta 

Total  

38,685 

26,244 

To  United  States 

6,492 

2,706 

Other  coffee 

Total  

2,655 

3,256 

To  United  States 

1,106 

1,641 

TEA  VITAMINES  CAPITALIZED 
Probably  the  first  tea  firm  to  capitalize  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Shepard  that  tea  contains  vitamines 
was  the  Salada  Tea  Co.  of  Boston,  which  fur- 
nished much  publicity  matter  on  the  subject  to 
newspapers. 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

As  of  May  8,  1922 

Prices  to  Wholesalers 


Brazil  Grades 
Santos  7 ...  . 

“ 6 

“ 5 . . . . 

“ 4 

- 3 

“ ? 


Rio 


13)4 

13)4 

14 

14 

14  H 

14)4 

14)4 

145/g 

1474 

15 

15)6 

11 

15)4 

ii)4 

11  X 

i m 

12 
12% 


No  Rio  Cup 
Selections 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  ....  13^4  @ 

Bocono  14  @14)4 

Tovar 14  @14)4 

Merida 14)4@15 

do  washed.  15  @16)4 

Cucuta — - 

Ordinary  ....  14  @ 

Fair  to  good . .14)4  @ 1454 
Prime  to  cho . 15)4  @ 16)4 
Laguayra — 

Caracas 13)4  @14 

do  washed.  15  @18 

Porto  Cabello.  13)4  @13)4 
do  washed.  14)4  @ 16)4 
Colombian — 

Ocana 13)4  @14)4 

JBucaramanga.14  @16)4 

JTolima 16  @17 

IBogota  12)4  @1 7)4 

t Medellin  ...15  @1854 

JManizales  ..14  @18 

Mexican — 

Cordoba 13)4  @14 

do  washed.  15  @17 

Coatepec  ....  14)4  @ 14)4 
do  washed.  1554  @ 18 
*Oaxaca  ....14  @14)4 

* do  washed.  15  @17 

Costa  Rica — 

Common  ....  12)4  @ 13)4 
Fair  to  good.  .16  @17 

Prime  to  cho.  17)4  @18 


San  Salvador.  14  @14)4 

do  washed.  15  @16)4 

Nicaragua  . . . 1 3 54  @ 1 4 
do  washed.  15  @16 

Guatemala  & Coban — 

Common  12  @13)4 

Fair  to  good.  . 15)4 @ 16)4 
Prime  to  cho.17  @17)4 
Unwashed  ...13)4  @14 
Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...14  @14)4 

Washed  14)4@1 7)4 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  14)4  @16)4 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....13  @ — 

G’d  ordinary . 13  )4  @ — 

Washed  1454  @16 

East  India — 

Padang  Int...25  @27 

Fancies  28  @32 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ...  .24  @27 

Java  24  @25 

Mocha — small . 23  @ — 

Liberian — 

*Straits  10 

*Surinam 
Pamanokin 


@12 
• -10)4@13 
..13  @15 


* Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
+ Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 

Fair  20 

Good 21 

Superior  ....25 

Fine  33 

Finest 32 

Choice  38 

Choicest 53 

pingsuey 
Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  ...  .35 

First 22 

Seconds  16 

Thirds  9 

Imoerial — 

First 27 

Seconds  22 

Thirds  % . . . .12 

COUNTRY  GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  50  @60 

First 40  @45 

Seconds  25  @45 


@— 

@22 

@27 

@38 

@37 

@40 


@40 

@25 

@19 

@ 11 

@28 

@23 

@14 


Imperial — 

Firsts  35 

Seconds  ... .25 
Thirds  20 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  45 

Firsts  35 

Seconds  ... .25 
Thirds  24 

Hyson — 

Seconds 


@40 

@30 

@24 


@50 

@38 

@30 

@25 


.13  @14 


Japan — 

Basket  fired.  .32 
Pan  fired  ...  .36 

Congou — 

Common  ....  15 

Good  16 

Superior  ....  19 
Fine  to  finest. 40 
Choice  to 

choicest  ...  45 


India  & Ceylcn — Line  Prices. 

Indian — > 

Pekoe  souc’g.22  @ — 

Pekoe  22  @24 

Orange  pekoe. 28  @40 


Daj-jeeling — 

Pekoe  35  @45 

Orange  pekoe.45  @70 
Flowry  or’ge.75  @$1 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souc’g.24  @25 

Pekoe  30  @35 

Orange  pekoe. 31  @50 


Java — 

Pekoe  souc’g.20  @21 

Pekoe  23  @25 

Orange  pekoe.27  @30 


@60 

@60 


@28 

@50 

@60 


SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers- 
Singapore  . . 
Acheen  A.  . . 
Acheen  B . . . 
Acheen  C . . . 
Lampong  . . . 
Heavy — 

Aleppy 

Tellicherry  . 
White  Peppers- 
Singapore  . . 
Penang  .... 
Muntok  .... 
Red  Peppers — 
Mombasa  . . . 
Japan,  Chili. 
Paprika 
Cloves — 
Zanzibar  . . . . 
’’Ambcyna  ... 
Penang  


■ 10J4  @10^4 


• 8^@  8 yA 

■ 9%@  9y2 

.10  @1014 

.14  @1414 

@ 

. 15^4  @ 16 

35  @38 

.40  @42 

17  @21 

31  @31 14 


Pimento  . . . 
Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls . 
China,  rolls. 

do,  sell,  bk 
Kwangsi  . . . 
Batavia,  ext. 
do  short  stk 
Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  

Ginger — - 

Japan  

Cochin — ABC 

do  D 

Lemon  

African  

Jamaica 
Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s. . 
105  to  110s. . 
Mace  


*No  quotations  are  being  made.  $01d  crops. 


• 4*4@  5 

23  @26 

8 @8)4 
■ S @ 5J4 
9)4@10 
11  @ll)4 

10  @ioj4 

15  @22 

11  @11)4 
10)4  @10)4 

• 10)4@10)4 

.10  @10)4 

.35  @39 

27  @28 

21)4@22 

31  @48 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 

Accra  F.  F 83,4®  9)4  Dominica 

St.  Thome  11  @11)4 

£ahla  954  @ 1 1 14 

Caracas  11)4  @12 

Costa  Rica  9)4  @10 

Guyaquils — 

Arriba  11)4  @12)4 

Machala  10)4  @11 

Caraquez  10)4  @11 

Cuban  8)4  @10)4 


Grenada  11)4  @12 

Haiti  7 @7)4 

Jamaica  7)4  @ 8)4 

Maracaibo  ....18  @25 

Porto  Cabello.,15  @22 

Para  @ 

Sanchez  8)4@  8)4 

Surinam  10)4  @10)4 

Trinidad  Est. . . 1 1 )4  @ 12 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 


Kind  of  Coffee 

Santos  

Santos  peaberry. . 

Rio  

Maracaibo  

Caracas  

Bucaramanga  . . . 
Bogota  


'Jamaica 


*Abysinnia 
Java  


3 — 130  Pounds) 
Green 

Roasted 

From 

To 

From 

To 

16)4 

18 

20)4 

22)6 

18)4 

21 

22J6 

25/8 

13)4 

15 

17 

18)4 

17)4 

20)4 

22 

25)4 

21 

23 

25)6 

28)4 

21 

23 

25  % 

28)4 

21 

25 

257/8 

30)6 

21 

25 

257/8 

30)6 

21 

25 

257/8  ■ 

305/P 

21  )4 

24 

26)4 

29)4 

27 

3l’ 

33)4 

38)6 

29 

35 

35)6 

42)4 

27 

35 

33)6 

38)6 

21  y2 

25 

26)4 

30)6 

'No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 

Formosa  ^jg”* 

Foochow  * * 

Congou  in 

Japan  P.  F 2S 

India  22 

Ceylon  22 

Gunpowder  19 

Young  Hyaon  •*..**.**  20 


To 

1.50 

1.20 

90 

90 

95 

50 

50 

36 
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| 

| TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

C[A  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 


WAGON-ROUTE  MEN  TO  MEET 


Official  Program  Adopted  for  Annual  Convention 
to  Be  Held  at  Detroit  July  25-28 — 
Members  Going  to  Brazil 

Special  Correspondence 

Detroit,  May  5,  1922. 

rT'HE  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National 
* Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  here  July  25-28. 
The  date  was  set  ahead  of  the  usual  September 
to  give  officers  and  members  opportunity  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  Brazil  Centennial  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  met 
at  the  Harmonie  Club  on  Apr.  24  and  arranged 
the  program,  as  follows : 

Monday , July  24 

8 p.  m. — Meeting  of  directors. 

Tuesday , July  25 

9.30  a.  m. — Invocation ; address  of  welcome ; 
response ; president’s  talk ; reports  of  officers  and 
committees. 

1 p.  m. — Afternoon  to  exhibitors. 

8.  p.  m. — Minstrel  show  in  Exhibit  Hall. 

Wednesday , July  26 

9:30  a.  m. — General  discussion. 

10  a.  m. — Ladies’  shopping  tour. 

1 p.  m. — Afternoon  to  exhibitors. 

8 p.  m. — Boat  ride;  dancing;  entertainments. 
Thursday,  July  27 

9:30  a.  m. — General  discussion. 

12  m. — Buffet  lunch  in  Exhibit  Hall. 

1 to  2 p.  m. — To  exhibitors. 

2 p.  m. — Members’  and  exhibitors’  auto  trip 
about  city ; ball  game  at  Belle  Isle ; swimming  and 
supper  at  boat  club ; dancing  and  entertainment. 

Friday,  July  28 

9:30  a.  m. — Address  by  Sebastiao  Sampaio;  re- 
ports of  committees ; election  of  officers. 

1 p.  m. — Afternoon  to  exhibitors. 

6:30  p.  m. — Banquet. 

It  was  decided  to  charter  a vessel  for  the  boat 
trip  and  charge  each  member  $10  for  all  enter- 
tainment during  the  convention.  The  Entertain- 
ment Committee  was  allotted  $2,000. 

The  doors  of  Exhibit  Hall  will  be  closed  from 
8:45  a.  m.  till  noon  every  day  so  that  members 
will  nut  be  distracted  from  the  meetings.  Ex- 


hibit tables  six  by  three  feet  are  being  sold  for  $50 
each,  which  includes  being  listed  in  the  official 
program. 

President  King  of  the  association  will  leave 
Indianapolis  on  May  14  to  visit  members  in  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Burlington,  Hannibal,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville. — H.  D. 


A REMARKABLE  COCOA  STIMULATOR 
The  George  F.  Hellick  Coffee  Co.  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  recently  had  remarkable  results  through  using 
cocoa  as  a sales  stimulator.  It  bought  seven  tons 
of  cocoa  in  bulk,  packed  it  in  four-pound  cans, 
and  sold  it  for  $1  a can,  throwing  in  an  aluminum 
saucepan  with  every  can  as  a premium.  The  en- 
tire lot  of  3,680  cans  was  sold  by  the  firm’s  20 
wagons  in  two  weeks. 


NEW  ITEM  FOR  WAGON  TRADE 


A Firm,  Featuring  Specialties  for  House-to-House 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade,  Introduces  a True- 
Fruit  Powdered  Jellifier 

\/ERNON  A.  WHITE,  formerly  president  of 
* the  Federal  Pure  Food  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
John  M.  Kleppinger,  who  was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  that  compan}',  have  formed  a corporation, 
and  in  the  future  all  products  heretofore  supplied 
to  the  trade  by  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Co.  will 
be  manufactured  and  sold  by  White  & Kleppinger. 

Both  of  the  incorporators  have  a wide  follow- 
ing in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Their  exhibits  at 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  National  Retail  Tea 
& Coffee  Merchants’  Association  have  always  been 
a feature  of  these  meetings. 

The  new  corporation  has  just  launched  a 
nation-wide  advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of 
Eee-Zee-Jel,  a new  product  which  is  expected  to 
revolutionize  the  making  of  jellies,  jams,  and 
marmalades  in  the  home.  By  means  of  this  prod- 
uct, prepared  with  a pectin  base,  rare  and  here- 
tofore impossible  jellies  can  now  be  made  from 
the  juices  of  canned  pineapple,  fresh  apricots,  and 
dried  peaches. 

The  tea  and  coffee  trade  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer is  expected  to  find  a ready  sale  for  Eee-Zee- 
Jel,  as  fruits  can  now  be  prepared  in  one-fifth 
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HOUSE  OF 


Cups  and  Saucers 


We  endeavor  to  live  up  to  this 
reputation  by  always  having  a 
large  variety  and  quantity  of 
stocks  of  cups  and  saucers  at 
popular  prices. 

Scores  of  new  designs  in 
every  style. 

An  ideal  Premium  for  Pack- 
ages of  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Orders  for  immediate  delivery 
promptly  executed. 

TAIYO  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 

101  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A “JEWEL”  OF  A 
PREMIUM 


“LUCKY  JEWEL”  Shears,  eight  inches 
long.  New,  useful  and  ornamental.  Every 
woman  admires  the  artistic  and  neat  article. 
“LUCKY  JEWEL”  Shears  are  made  from 
specially  selected  Eversharp  cutlery  material 
with  keen  and  lasting  cutting  edges  and 
assembled  with  our  patented  jewel  bolt 
attachment. 

A 100%  American  cutlery  item.  The 
Shear  with  24-Kt.  Gold  ornamental  handle 
and  equipped  with  the  Jewel  makes  a very 
attractive  and  neat  premium.  Price  $48  per 
gross.  Price  $4.25  per  dozen.  Sample  sent 
for  50  cents. 

Lipault  Company 

Dept.  T 

1028  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Sell  the  Old  Folks 
thru  the  Chilaren 

DOLLS  are  always  a 
most  welcome  grift  to  the 
little  lady.  Once  you  win 
her  heart  you  have  the 
favor  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 

An  Ideal  Unbreakable, 

Walking,  Talking  and 
Sleeping  Doll  is  the  best 
companion  for  the  little 
girl.  The  walking  fea- 
ture intensifies  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  doll 
100%,  as  it  gives  activ- 
ity to  the  child  while 
playing. 

Give  her  a real  lit- 
tle sister  that  is  un- 
breakable, can  walk, 
sleep,  wink  and  blink 
and  say  "Mama"  in  a 
real  human  voice. 

We  have  them  at  prices 
to  fit  any  premium  offer. 

Sizes  13"  to  35".  Send 
for  samples  and  convince 
yourselves. 

Our  dolls  have  accom- 
plished wonders  for 
many  successful  firms. 

They  will  do  the  some  for 

you. 

IDEAL  NOVELTY  & TOY  CO. 

273-287  Van  Sinderen  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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the  time  required  by  old  methods.  Its  use  is  not 
restricted  to  the  fruit  season,  but  it  is  a year- 
round  seller. 


PROBLEM  OF  PREMIUM  STOCK 


President  King  of  Wagon  Men’s  Association  Tells 
How  Some  Retail  Merchants  Exchange 
to  Avoid  Accumulation 


'T'HE  accumulation  of  stocks  of  premiums  in 
the  stores  of  wagon-route  men  is  so  important 
that  the  merchants  of  Detroit  and  Indianapolis 
keep  records  of  one  another’s  possessions  and  ex- 
change goods  for  mutual  help.  The  matter  is  dis- 
cussed as  follows  by  President  King  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion in  the  Tecup,  the  association  organ : 

“In  my  visit  to  the  various  stores  of  a number 
of  our  members,  I find  most  of  us  in  the  same 
boat ; that  is,  we  have  more  premiums  and  products 
in  stock  than  are  really  necessary.  We  allow 
premiums  to  accumulate  until  more  invested  capi- 
ital  is  tied  up  than  is  healthy  for  our  business. 
We  in  Indianapolis  have  for  some  time  been  do- 
ing the  same  as  the  Detroit  boys,  swapping  mer- 
chandise with  one  another  or  purchasing  it  out- 
right. In  fact,  we  meet  every  Monday  noon  to 
discuss  various  phases  of  our  business,  association 
matters,  and  make  purchases  from  one  another. 

“We  have  decided  to  take  an  inventory  of  prod- 
ucts and  premiums  every  60  days  so  each  of  us 
will  have  a copy  of  the  other’s  merchandise  on 


hand,  in  order  that  we  may  help  the  other  fellow 
reduce  his  stock  or  that  we  may  be  able  to  buy  only 
one  or  two  articles  for  which  we  have  had  special 
calls. 

“On  items  where  a gross  or  half-gross  would 
last  us  a long  time,  we  have  decided  that  one  or 
the  other  of  us  will  make  the  purchase,  and  then 
divide  the  shipment  on  arrival.  This  will  save 
space  on  our  shelving  as  well  as  aid  in  turnover.” 


TIN  THINGS  FOR  PREMIUMS 


Baltimore  Firm  Offers  Innumerable  Articles  Made 
Plain  and  Decorated,  Appealing  to 
Many  of  the  Trades 

T"1  HE  Fidelity  Can  Co.,  manufacturer  of  plain 
and  decorated  tin  containers  at  Baltimore,  is 
offering  a lot  of  articles  specially  adapted  to  use 
as  premiums.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

Flower  vases  up  to  21  inches  tall  for  use  in  the 
home  or  by  florists,  enameled  in  various  colors  in- 
side and  out,  with  gold  band  on  top  and  bottom, 
and  bearing  designs  of  flowers,  landscapes,  etc. 

Waste  baskets  enameled  in  three  colors,  the  out- 
side decoration  a water  scene  with  swan;  useful 
for  home  and  office. 

Flower  baskets  in  latticework,  enameled  in  col- 
ors, provided  with  removable  gold-lacquered 
water-proof  lining;  useful  in  gathering  and  pre- 
serving cut  flowers. 

Window  refrigerators  of  galvanized  iron,  made 
in  two  compartments,  to  fit  on  outside  of  window 
sill. 

Dishpan  and  drainer  that  can  be  set  in  the  sink 


Some  of  the  Premium  Specialties  of  the  Fidelity  Can  Co. 
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EEE— ZEE— JEL 

(Makes  All  Fruits  Jell) 

Amazing  New  Food  Product  Makes  Jelly  and 
Jam  from  Extracts,  Dried,  Canned  or 
Fresh  Fruits 

Winter  or  Summer 

A TRUE  FRUIT  PRODUCT 

PACKED  IN  POWDERED  FORM 

UNDER  YOUR  OWN  LABEL 

Small,  convenient  package— Makes  over  four  pounds  of  delicious, 
pure  fruit  Jelly,  Jam  or  Marmalade — A time,  money  and  labor- 
saving  product. 

EEE -ZEE -JEL  contains  NO  GELATINE,  artificial  coloring 
matter  or  preservatives.  It  will  retain  full  strength  and  freshness 
in  any  climate. 

Better  and  more  economical  than  ordinary  home-made  jelly. 
Every  housewife  will  buy — sold  on  a money-back  guarantee. 


Send  Today  for  Samples,  Prices  and  Details. 


The  Following  Products 

Baking  Powder  Cero-Butter  Chocolate  Dessert 

Maroons  Extracts  Marshmallow  Creme 

Cocoanut  Creme  Custard  Lemon  Pie  Filling  Cocoa 

Cream  Pie  Filling  Kream-Lite  Cent-a-glass 

Formerly  sold  by  the  FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Will  henceforth  be  manufactured  and  distributed  by: 

WHITE  & KLEPPINGER,  Inc. 

“Profit  Paying  Products ” 

2311  Archer  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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or  used  anywhere;  washed  dishes  are  set  in  the 
rack,  the  water  draining  back  into  the  pan,  which 
has  an  outlet  in  the  bottom,  under  which  is  a mov- 
able wire  basket  to  catch  refuse;  size,  17  by  11^4 
by  7YA  inches. 

Flower  and  plant  box  made  of  galvanized  steel 
or  iron,  easy  to  water  and  drain,  perfect  air  cir- 
culation, enameled  inside  and  out,  preventing  rust, 
and  should  last  for  years. 


JEWEL  TEA  CO.’S  ANNUAL 

Managers  Assemble  at  Chicago  from  All  Parts  of 
the  Country  to  Meet  New  President  and  Work 
Up  Much  Increased  Business 


Special  Correspondence 

Chicago,  April  17,  1922. 

'T'HAT  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.  as  a selling  organiza- 
A tion  has  entered  a new  era  of  success  and 
prosperity  such  as  it  never  before  knew  was  ap- 
parent to  all  who  attended  the  “Put  It  Thru  in  22” 
convention  of  field  managers  at  Chicago  on  Apr. 
13  and  14.  Company  managers,  district  managers, 


Jewel  Convention  Folk  at  the  Main  Building 


assistant  district  managers,  and  traveling  auditors 
were  called  from  branches  all  over  the  United 
States  to  this  meeting. 

Arriving  in  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  Apr.  12, 
the  branch  managers,  numbering  almost  100,  were 
met  at  the  stations  by  reception  committees  of 
headquarter  employees  and  escorted  to  the  Planters 
and  Brevoort  Hotels,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  district  managers  and  representatives  of  the 
general  sales  department.  Wednesday  was  given 
principally  to  sightseeing,  including  trips  through 
the  Swift  and  Libby,  McNeill  & Libby  plants  at 
the  stockyards.  In  the  evening  a reception  was 
held  at  the  headquarters  office,  5 North  Wabash 
Ave.,  where  the  officers  and  department  heads 
were  introduced. 


The  convention  was  held  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  company  plant  at  3930  South  Winchester  Ave., 
which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  spacious 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  central  manufacturing 
district,  containing  165,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  It  is  of  concrete  construction  throughout. 

The  convention  hall  had  exhibits  along  the  walls, 
showing  the  effect  of  waste  or  carelessness.  Un- 
der large  banners,  on  which  were  inscribed  “Where 
Net  Profits  Go,”  were  suspended,  such  articles  as 
a wagon  lantern,  a spark  plug,  a tire,  a casing, 
a timer,  a broom,  etc.,  and  underneath  each  article 
was  a table  on  which  were  neatly  piled  quantities 
of  various  classes  of  products,  the  net  profit  of 
which  equaled  the  cost  to  the  company  of  the 
article  appearing  directly  above.  Operating  on  a 
small  margin  of  net  profit,  the  effect  of  the  com- 
parison brought  out  in  this  way  was  astonishing. 
Other  illustrations  showed  the  quantities  of  prod- 
ucts that  must  be  sold  to  replace  a wasted  postage 
stamp  or  to  cover  the  expense  of  an  unnecessary 
telegram,  unnecessary  automobile  mileage  and  re- 
pairs to  an  automobile  damaged  by  overloading. 

Opening  the  Convention 

The  meeting  opened  formally  at  10  a.  m.,  Apr. 
13  with  O.  B.  Westphal,  vice  president  and  general 
sales  manager,  in  the  chair.  He  was  known  per- 
sonally to  all  field  employees  present,  and  was 
given  the  rousing  reception  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  two-day  meeting.  He  introduced  President 
Hancock,  saying  that  a report  on  file  with  the 
judge  advocate  general  of  the  Navy  at  Washington 
described  the  chief  executive  of  the  company  as  a 
man  “whose  work  was  characterized  by  su- 
perb ability  and  inexhaustible  energy,  together  with 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  highest  order.” 

Mr.  Hancock,  who  was  formerly  vice  president 
and  treasurer,  referred  to  the  remarkable  recovery 
of  the  business  of  the  company,  and  the  managers 
were  commended  for  their  work  in  reducing  in- 
ventory stocks  in  the  branches,  as  this  played  an 
important  part  in  extricating  the  company  from  the 
hazardous  position  in  which  it  found  itself  less 
than  two  years  ago.  He  said  it  was  not  in  need 
of  money,  and  that  credit  had  been  so  completely 
reestablished  that  the  borrowing  of  money  had 
become  an  easy  matter. 

The  visitors  were  shown  by  means  of  charts 
the  status  of  the  company  as  reflected  by  the  stock 
market.  In  March,  1919,  Jewel  Tea  preferred  stock 
sold  at  90;  in  March,  1920,  it  dropped  to  41 ; and 
on  Dec.  31  it  dropped  to  the  low  figure  8;  in 
March,  1921,  it  climbed  to  23%,  and  on  March  13, 
1922,  sold  at  67.  Common  stock  was  listed  in 
March,  1919.  at  42,  in  March,  1920,  at  17,  and  in 
Dec.  1920,  at  3.  In  November,  1921,  it  rose  to 
9l/2,  and  on  Mar.  15,  1922,  sold  at  19%.  Since 
Mr.  Hancock  assumed  the  duties  of  president  on 
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The  Original  Coffee  Filter 

Filtration  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  coffee  brewing  method. 

The  French  long  ago  learned  that  filtered  coffee  was  the  best  and  what 
are  known  as  French  Coffee  Biggins  were  the  first  coffee  filters. 

Our  coffee  pots  are  made  according  to  the  French  processes. 

The  coffee  merchant  who  uses  these  coffee  biggins  is  giving  his  coffee  a fair 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value  in  the  cup.  They  can  be  featured  either 
as  a premium  or  sold  direct.  8,  14,  18,  28  and  48  ounce  sizes. 

Ask  for  particulars 

OHIO  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

V. 


A Good  Cbinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINA  WARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan  * 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS.  Pm. 


A PREMIUM 


Dear  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  In  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  In  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


THE  WAGON  MAN’S 


LINE  IS  NO 
LONGER 
COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


Macaroni  and  Spaghetti 

Are  you  a HARVEST 
Distributor? 


FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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Jan.  15,  1922,  common  stock  has  risen  from  12  to 
2l]/2  and  preferred  from  37^4  to  70. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  new  stock  of 
premiums  that  Mr.  Hancock  stated  would  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  early  May  and  of  the  catalog 
plan  of  selling  such  merchandise. 

At  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Luncheon  was  served  at  noon  by  Supt.  George 
Heilman,  assisted  by  his  woman  employees,  ap- 
propriately gowned  and  decorated,  in  the  dining 
room  on  the  fifth  floor,  after  which  photographs 
were  taken  on  the  east  balcony  of  the  building. 
In  the  afternoon  a tour  of  the  plant  was  conducted 
by  Supt.  Heilman,  who  lectured  on  the  process  of 
production,  treatment,  storage,  and  shipping. 

A banquet  was  served  in  the  evening  of  the  13th 
at  the  City  Club,  at  which  the  Jewel  “underground 
wireless”  system  was  introduced  to  the  amusement 
of  all,  with  O.  B.  Westphal  at  the  keyboard. 
Prizes,  consisting  of  solid-gold  medals,  were 
awarded  by  President  Hancock  to  30  branch  man- 
agers qualifying  along  three  different  lines  of 
endeavor. 

A novel  entertainment  was  supplied  by  employees 
of  the  headquarters  office  in  the  form  of  a skit 
entitled  “The  Lemon  Extracts,”  a satire  on  the 
operation  of  a company  branch  and  the  field  activ- 
ities of  a district  manager  and  a traveling  auditor. 
Another  skit  depicted  a visit  of  a branch  manager 
to  the  head  of  the  distribution  department  at 
headquarters.  The  evening  was  closed  with  a 
“shot  in  the  arm”  delivered  by  Capt.  O.  W.  Caward, 
an  experienced  orator  who  featured  the  essential 
fundamentals  of  success  in  the  sales  field. 

Rounding  Out  the  Meetings 

The  second  strenuous  day  opened  at  the  plant  at 
8 :30  a.  m.  with  a lecture  on  the  production,  cultiva- 
tion, and  marketing  of  tea  by  F.  A.  Grow,  il- 
lustrated by  still  and  moving  pictures.  John  Falk 
followed  with  a technical  talk  on  coffee.  A moving 
picture  entitled  “The  Gift  of  Heaven”  was  thrown 
on  the  screen  and,  blended  in  the  details  of  a 
filmed  story  of  camp  and  social  life,  the  desirable 
attributes  of  coffee  were  brought  out  in  high  relief. 
The  visitors  inspected  the  new  line  of  premiums, 
displayed  in  gaily  decorated  booths.  Each  class  of 
merchandise — glassware,  aluminum  ware,  enamel 
ware,  silverware,  drygoods,  rugs,  and  miscellaneous 
articles— was  exhibited  in  a separate  booth  with 
an  attendant  to  indicate  the  salient  selling  points. 

The  principal  event  of  the  closing  conference  was 
the  address  of  Mr.  Westphal.  He  took  first  the 
definite  objective  for  1922,  a 25%  increase  in  coffee 
sales,  and  pictured  the  increased  earnings  of  the 
route  salesmen  and  the  possibilities  of  further  en- 
larging the  business  by  greater  branch  profits.  He 
said  that  the  advance  salesman  had  a definite  place 
in  the  business,  to  promote  but  not  maintain  it,  as 


the  maintenance  of  business  was  the  regular  route 
salesman’s  task.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  im- 
portance of  careful  selection  of  new  employees, 
the  development  and  training  of  route  salesmen 
and  head  salesmen,  the  promotion  plan,  and  the 
construction  of  a permanent  efficient  selling  force. 

He  assured  his  men  that  the  premium  business 
was  coming  back  into  its  own. 

The  new  executive  of  the  company,  John  M. 
Hancock,  was  elected  president  at  New  York  on 
Apr.  11.  Other  officers  elected  are  O.  B.  West- 
phal, vice  president ; Harold  F.  Lindley,  secretary ; 
F.  M.  Kasch,  treasurer;  R.  T.  Purdy,  assistant 
treasurer ; A.  Vernon  Jannotta,  assistant  secretary. 
Harold  F.  Lindley  was  elected  a director  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  Apr.  10. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  a commander  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  during  the  recent  war  had 
charge  of  all  naval  purchases.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  sent  abroad  as  assistant  to  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  claims  of  the  allied  governments  or 
their  citizens  against  the  United  States  government 
and  disposing  of  the  enormous  stocks  of  naval 
supplies  that  had  accumulated. — J.  N. 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  IN  ENGLAND 

Tea  Distributers  Make  a Forceful  Campaign  Among 
Their  Salesmen,  School  Children,  and 
the  Retail  Grocers 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Apr.  11,  1922. 

'THE  importance  of  window  displays  in  the 
art  of  creating  and  maintaining  tea  sales  is 
emphasized  by  J.  Lyons  & Co.,  wholesale  tea  mer- 
chants, and  coffee,  cocoa,  and  confectionery  dis- 
tributers. Sales  Manager  H.  Lavender,  in  a mes- 
sage to  the  trade,  says  that  his  firm  usually  sends 
the  selling  staff  a letter  in  which  the  strong  points 
associated  with  window  display  are  brought  out : 

“Dear  Salesman  : Everybody  calls  me  Bill  for 
short,  although  my  full  title  is  Window  Bill. 

“I  am  your  partner,  the  best  pal  you  ever  had. 

“I  am  not  at  all  proud,  although  it  pays  you 
best  when  I am  ‘stuck  up.’  When  you  have  in- 
troduced me  to  your  customers  and  found  me  a 
good  position,  look  how  well  I work  for  you. 

“I  am  never  late ; as  soon  as  the  store  opens  I 
start  right  away  helping  to  sell  your  goods.  You 
can  afford  to  spend  only  a few  minutes  a week  in 
each  store ; but  leave  me  behind  and  I am  there  all 
the  time,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  do  good  ad- 
vertising work,  even  after  the  shop  is  closed. 

"I  am  your  silent  partner,  who  is  always  talking 
to  the  great  public,  helping  to  increase  your  sales 
for  you  ; but  I want  you  to  treat  me  kindly  and 
take  some  interest  in  me. 

“Do  not  put  me  where  little  boys  and  girls  can 
spoil  my  smart  appearance,  and,  being  such  a little 
chap,  do  not  place  me  where  I cannot  be  seen  by 
everybody  that  passes. 
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“Never  let  me  get  shabby,  or  people  will  thimc 
we  are  not  successful  and  pass  us  by.  An  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  that  I do  all  this 
valuable  work  without  any  payment  from  you. 
You  get  all  the  financial  benefit  as  a result  of  my 
labors ; so  it  must  pay  you  to  look  well  aftej  me. 

“I  enjoy  riding  with  you  on  your  vans  and 
motors;  but  only  as  far  as  your  customer's  store, 
for  my  great  aim  is  to  show  off  and  do  this  strong, 
silent  selling.  Do  not  forget  that  we  are  selling 
wonderful  goods ; therefore  let  us  take  pride  in 
telling  everyone  about  them. 

“I  also  have  some  big  brothers  called  2-Sheet, 
4-Sheet,  8-Sheet,  and  16-Sheet  Bill  who  are  even 
more  ambitious  than  I and  aspire  to  even  higher 
positions. 

“Remember  it  has  been  proved  all  over  the  world 
that  publicity  pays,  and  you  have  no  better  help 
in  this  direction  than  yours  forever,  Bill.” 

Following  receipt  of  this  sort  of  letter  the  staff 
sent  Bill  a number  of  clever  replies,  many  of  which 
were  suitable  for  breaking  new  publicity-campaign 
ground. 

The  Waitress  Display 

The  experience  of  Lyons  is  that  nothing  has  tne 
pulling  power  of  well-dressed  display  windows. 
One  of  the  best  was  the  recently  introduced 
waitress  model  in  the  house  color  scheme  of  white 
and  black  uniform,  set  up  in  the  windows  between 
pyramids  of  packet  tea.  She  held  aloft  a tray  con- 
taining teapot,  cups,  saucers,  sugar  bowl,  and 
cream,  and  quickly  became  known  to  the  head- 
quarters staff  and  retailers  alike  as  Gladys.  The 


idea  of  the  waitress,  of  course,  was  to  show  the 
public  the  very  close  link  between  the  wholesale 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  business  and  the  retail  tea 
parlors. 

As  a means  of  stimulating  interest  among  re- 
tailers Lyons  runs  window-dressing  competitions 
from  time  to  time.  In  its  Sudbury  factory  ex- 
perts are  maintained  who  fashion  special  displays, 
models  of  which  are  sent  out  to  retailers.  Demon- 
strations are  held  in  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try periodically,  and  cups  of  tea  are  given  away. 

Schools  and  Hospitals 

The  firm  also  provides  schools  with  advertising 
material  and  dummy  packets  for  use  in  the  prac- 
tical shopkeeping  lessons  which  are  held  for  the 
children  once  or  twice  a week.  Last  year  it  intro- 
duced a successful  tea  puzzle  for  use  by  school 
children.  Just  now  the  firm  is  working  on  a 
checkerboard  puzzle  for  tea  or  coffee  drinkers  of 
all  ages. 

The  firm  always  takes  part  in  carnivals  and 
balls  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions, 
supplying  its  own  decorated  cars,  uniformed  staff 
of  collectors,  and  girls  in  fancy  costumes.  These 
girls  hand  every  contributor  to  the  charity  a 
packet  of  Lyons  tea,  however  small  the  donation 
may  be.  The  girls,  in  fancy  dress,  usually  repre- 
sent the  various  countries  from  which  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  etc.,  come. 

Lyons  has  20,000  employees. — Brooks. 


©lb  lEityltslj  (Bray  lllarr 


Your 

Preserving 

Kettles 


T7  1-  ?°«sewlves  wil1  use  greater  quantities  of  your  products  to  secure  an  “Old 
English  Gray  Ware”  Preserving  Kettle  as  a premium. 

1 Old  English  Kettles  are  made  from  heavy  steel,  beautifully  enameled,  in 

deep  attractive  shapes. 

, kettles  y°u  need  have  formed  back  handles  instead  of  wire  handles, 

and  the  bails  are  equipped  with  polished  wooden  grips. 

at  en?”?.8  ^or  coming  season  are  now  ready  on  the  three  best  sizes,  the 
No.  000—24  quart  actual;  No.  400—18  quart  actual;  and  the  No.  340—10  quart 
actual.  Smaller  sizes  to  suit  all  needs. 

Large  kettle  orders  for  the  coming  season  are  now  in  process  in  the  fac- 
tory. Insure  delivery  of  your  kettles  at  the  proper  time  by  placing  your  order 
now — write  us. 

THE  REPUBLIC  STAMPING  & ENAMELING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Republic  Ulhtte  mare 


! THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  | 

C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 

\ i 


GROCERS’  INSTITUTE  LOOKING  UP 


Increase  of  Pupils  Taking  Examinations  in 
Grocery  Business  at  63  Centers  in  British 
Isles  Amounts  to  20  Percent 


Special  Correspondence 

London,  April  13,  1922. 

N increase  of  20%  is  reported  by  Secretary 
C.  L.  T.  Beeching  in  examinations  for  first 
and  second  year  candidates  in  the  Institute  of 
Certificated  Grocers,  which  were  held  at  63  centers 
throughout  the  British  Isles  on  Apr.  5.  There 
were  634  candidates,  composed  of  grocers  and 
clerks. 

Much  new  circular  matter  has  been  issued  re- 
cently, including  a diagram  showing  the  different 
stages  of  advancement  through  the  courses  of 
study  and  work  from  the  time  the  boy  or  girl 
enters  the  store  till  he  is  head  of  a wholesale  or 
retail  business.  One  of  the  striking  circulars  is 
on  “The  Trade’s  Need,”  which  reads  as  follows : 

“We  live  in  an  age  when  the  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  business  lies  in  efficiency.  It  may  be  a 
much-abused  word,  but  it  covers  vital  and  indis- 
pensable requirements  in  the  business  man.  Ef- 
ficiency means : 

“1.  Knowledge  of  the  goods  bought  and  sold, 
of  the  machinery  of  buying  and  selling,  and  man- 
agement in  shop  and  office,  of  the  keeping  of  ac- 
curate  records,  of  advertising  by  window  and  by 
printing  press,  of  the  laws  that  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  trade. 

“2.  Interest.  A real  determination  to  know 
everything  a grocer  and  provision  man  can  know, 
and  to  make  knowledge  the  continual  guide  of 
practice. 

...  .3*  Enthusiasm.  An  esteem  of  the  trade,  a 
liking  for  it,  a respect  for  it,  so  that  success- 
bringing effort  is  never  relaxed,  is  always  a 
pleasure. 

“Precisely  to  be  the  trade’s  minister  of  efficiency 
is  the  reason  for  the  institute’s  foundation  and  ex- 
istence. The  institute  is  perpetually  working  with 
this  banner  in  its  van: 

By  the  foundation  of  classes  and  courses  of 
lectures  (100  now  in  operation)  ; by  the  holding 
of  examinations ; by  the  publication  of  trade  books 
and  pamphlets ; by  the  carrying  on  of  correspond- 
ence classes  (upward  of  75  students  now  on  the 
books)  ; by  the  granting  of  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency; by  replying  to  technical  trade  questions; 
by  helping  employers  and  employees  to  come  to- 
gether; by  the  practical  revival  of  apprenticeship; 


by  helping  good  practice  with  sound  theory,  and 
so  uniting  what  cannot  be  divorced.” 

Mr.  Beeching  has  received  a letter  of  high  ap- 
preciation from  H.  C.  Balsiger,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the 
United  States,  who  says,  speaking  of  the  institute : 
“We  have  absolutely  nothing  of  this  character, 
not  even  in  the  simplest  or  most  elementary  form, 
but  we  are  confident  of  developing  something 
worth  while  and  truly  beneficial  within  the  near 
future.” — J. 


NATIONAL  RETAILERS  TO  MEET 
The  25th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  will  be  held  at 
Cleveland  on  June  26-29.  All  grocers  are  invited 
to  attend,  even  though  not  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A railroad  rate  of  fare  and  a half  for  the 
round  trip  has  been  granted. 

The  announced  Fixtures  and  Appliance  Exhibi- 
tion will  not  be  held,  owing  to  lack  of  cooperation 
by  manufacturers  and  the  high  rental  of  the  dis- 
play building. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  FOOD  SHOW 
The  first  food  show  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  was  held  at  St.  Louis  last  month. 
The  features  included  100  exhibitors,  150  demon- 
strators, a miniature  model  of  a modern  packing 
plant  in  operation,  a public  wedding,  band  concerts, 
and  lectures  by  Mrs.  Ida  Bailey  Allen. 


EMPHASIZING  COFFEE  QUALITY 
The  Glendora  Products  Co.  of  Warren,  Pa.,  is 
emphasizing  quality  in  its  advertising  on  the  la- 
bels of  its  coffee  packages.  “There  was  a time 
when  coffee  was  simply  coffee,”  it  says;  “but 
those  days  have  passed.  The  making  of  good  cof- 
fee has  developed  into  a science.  This  begins  with 
proper  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  ends  with  most 
careful  roasting  and  packing.”  Then  it  goes  on 
to  tell  about  its  own  Glendora  brand. 


MOTOR  GROCERS  BANNED 
The  Portland,  Ore.,  Grocers’  & Merchants’  As- 
sociation has  prevailed  upon  the  City  Council  to 
refuse  a permit  to  a concern  that  wished  to  estab- 
lish a chain  of  motor-truck  stores  in  that  city. 
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Four  Beautiful  Sunlit  Factories 

There  are  food  factories  and  food  factories,  but  no  food  factory 
like  the  four  beautiful,  sunlit,  sanitary  factories  in  which 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  made— two  in  Niagara  Falls,  one  in  Oakland,  California,  and  one 
in  Canada — all  veritable  “palaces  of  light,”  built  of  brick,  steel  and 
glass.  They  are  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
all  lands.  The  large  consumer-demand  created  through  advertising, 
with  a uniform  fair  trade  policy,  entitles  us  to  your  friendly  and 
vigorous  co-operation. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Last  YEAR,  the  American  people  drank  1,325,304,000 
pounds  of  coffee.  This  means  sixty-two  and  a half  pounds 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

Are  you  selling  the  coffee  which  will  bring  you  your 
share  of  this  tremendous  business? 

You  will  find  you  can  sell  Yuban  to  customers  whose 
trade  you  have  never  been  able  to  get.  You  will  find 
Yuban  will  repeat  as  no  other  coffee  does. 


ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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“H  IRoaf*  to  Success” 

IN  THE 

GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  TRADE. 


THE  BOY  1 Wk  , . 

THE  GIRL)  What  they  may  become- 


The  Elementary  School 


I 

The  Errand  Boy 
minus  brains 

STOP 


The  Secondary  School 


The  Errand  Boy 
plus  brains 


The  Pupil  with 
business  instinct 


The  Pupil  without  innate 
business  instinct 

STOP 


I 

THE  APPRENTICE 

I 


The  Continuation  Class  I Ray  . 

I Lvening 

Preparatory  Course  and  Exam,  with  Pre- 
paratory Certificate 

First  Year  Course  of  the  “ I.C.G.”  and 
Exam,  with  First  Year  Certificate 

Second  Year  Course  of  the  “ I.C.G.”  and 
Exam,  with  Second  Year  Certificate 
and  Associateship  (A.G.l.) 

Third  Year  Course  of  the  “ I.C.G.”  and 
Exam,  with  Final  Certificate  and 
Membership  (M.G.I.) 


The  Higher  Commercial  College 

(Part  Evening  and/or  Part  Day) 
First  Year  Matriculation 

The  University  College 

(Day  or  Evening) 

Classes  in  Commerce  : 

One  Year 


Inter  B.  Com.  Exam. 


PLUS 

I 

First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Third 

Year 


Fourth 

Year 


I 

The  “School”  of  the 


Warehouse 
and  Shop 


First  Year  of  Apprenticeship : the  Ware- 
house 

Second  Year  of  Apprenticeship:  the  Ware- 
house and  Shop 

Third  Year  of  Apprenticeship: 
the  Counter 

Fourth  Year  of  Apprenticeship 
(optional)  or 

First  Year  of  Improvership 

I 

| Groceries 
Junior  Assistant  - Provisions 

1 The  Blending  Room,  etc. 

I 

I I 


Grocery 

Provisions 

the  Counter 
especially 
Provisions 


Grocery  Assistant 

I 

Manager  J. 
Branch  S op 


M.G.I. 


Provision  Assistant 

I 

“ Buyer”  (or  Manager) 
of  Department 


Second  and  Third  Years: 

B.  COM.  (Bachelor  of  Commerce)  DEGREE 

Later : 

M.  Com.  (Master  of  Commerce) 
and 

Doctor  of  Commerce  Degree 


Expert  in  Tea, 
Coffee,  etc. 


Expert  in  Pro- 
visions, etc. 


A.G.l.  Associate 
M.G.I.  Member 
F.G.I.  Fellow 


of  the  I 

1 


GROCERS’ 

INSTITUTE. 


Director  & Dept.  Manager 
of  Wholesale  House 

I 

Chairman  of 
Wholesale  Firm 


Director  & Dept.  Manager 
of  Retail  House 

I 

Chairman  of 
Retail  Firm 


THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  BRITISH  GROCERS’  INSTITUTE 
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Don’t  Lose  The  Profit 
On  14  Per  Cent  Of  Your  Business 

Get  a profit  on  sugar  by  pushing 

Franklin  Package  Sugars 

The  money  saved  on  bags,  twine,  labor,  overweight,  breakage  and 
waste  represents  a pr  fit  you  can  t afford  to  lose. 

Push  Franklin  Packages 
The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


SEALED  IN  VACUUM  CANS 

ASTOR  COFFEE 

is  as  fresh  and  delicious  when 
opened  as  it  was  thirty  minutes 
after  roasting. 


All  that  taste  could  desire  ” 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest” 

“The  Brand  That  Brewt 
the  Best” 

To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago — THE  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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THE  VALUE  OF  COURTESY 


What  a Country  Grocer  Did  to  Bring  Customers 
Back  to  His  Store,  Showing  the  Profit 
That  Comes  from  Thoughtfulness 


A COUNTRY  merchant  invented  many  little 
schemes  to  tie  customers  to  him,  records  the 
Illinois  Retail  Merchants’  Journal,  and  continues : 

“He  managed  to  learn  when  the  birthday  of  each 
child-customer  was  due,  and  always  mailed  his 
little  patron  a picture  card  with  his  best  wishes. 

“Any  old  lady  in  his  town  who  was  an  invalid 
was  invariably  the  recipient  of  such  magazines, 
books,  and  papers  as  he  could  obtain,  and  always 
when  an  old  lady  came  to  his  store  to  purchase 
anything,  however  trifling,  he  sent  her  home  in  his 
own  buggy.  Having  a storeroom  vacant  part  of 
each  year,  he  encouraged  society  women  to  use 
it  for  meetings,  bazaars,  etc. 

“Once  he  advertised  to  give  a fine  alarm  clock 
as  a premium  to  the  farmer  that  traveled  the  long- 
est distance  to  trade  in  his  store  on  a certain  day. 

“He  sometimes  slyly  inserted  a free  premium 
card  into  a basket  of  goods,  entitling  the  finder  to 
something  of  value  upon  presentation  of  the  card. 

“He  was  a liberal  Boy  Scout  patron,  and  was  al- 
ways a dependable  source  of  help  when  difficulties 
arose;  but  he  always  tied  a string  to  his  gifts,  re- 
turnable in  ‘good  works’  performed  by  the  Scouts, 
reports  of  which  were  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Scout  Master. 

“In  short,  this  wily  merchant  tried  every  day  to 
make  new  friends  and  to  keep  his  old  ones.” 


CHINA  VS.  ENAMELED  COFFEE  POTS 


Former  Retains  Heat  Longer  in  Tests  of  Tribune 
Institute — Four-Drip  Principle  of  Tru-Bru 
Pot  Is  Declared  Superior 


JN  a series  of  tests  of  the  heat-retention  power 
1 of  china  and  porcelain  as  compared  with  enam- 
eled ware,  the  New  York  Tribune  Institute  has 
found  as  follows: 

“The  value  of  using  the  china  or  porcelain  pot 
to  hold  heat  was  checked  against  an  enameled  pot, 
with  interesting  results.  Each  pot  was  heated  by 
pouring  one  pint  of  boiling  water  in  it,  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  one  minute,  and  then  emptying. 
More  boiling  water  was  poured  in,  and  a tempera- 
ture reading  taken  every  five  minutes. 

“After  the  boiling  water  had  been  in  for  one 
minute,  that  in  the  china  pot  was  182°  and  that 
in  the  enameled  184°  ; but  in  the  next  five  min- 
utes the  water  in  the  china  pot  dropped  16°, 
while  that  of  the  enameled  fell  20°.  While  the 
china  pot  showed  a slow  steady  decrease,  so  that 


at  the  end  of  20  minutes  it  had  lost  34°,  the 
coffee  in  the  thinner  pot  had  lost  46°.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  of  2°  which  the  pots  had  at 
the  end  of  the  first  minute,  the  total  difference 
in  the  20  minutes  was  14°  in  favor  of  the  china 
pot.” 

The  Institute  indorses  the  four-drip  method  of 
the  Tru-Bru  coffee  pot  as  follows: 

“Superiority  Over  Other  Drip  Methods  : Speed 
with  which  the  coffee  passes  through  the  filter, 
using  pulverized  coffee  in  proportion  of  two  level 
tablespoons  to  one  cup  water.  The  purpose  of 
the  four  points  of  the  frame  is  to  distribute  the 
coffee  so  that  it  will  not  pack  and  so  delay  the 
dripping  process.  This  is  well  accomplished,  for 
six  cups  passed  through  in  two  minutes,  and  the 
coffee  was  too  hot  to  drink.” 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912 


of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  G.  S.  McMillan, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Sec- 
tion 443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Co.- 
postoffice  address,  79  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Editor,  W.  H.  Ukers,  postoffice  address,  79  Wall  street, 
New  York, 

Edit°r.  C.  W.  Jennings,  postoffice  address, 
79  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Business  Manager,  G.  S.  McMillan,  postoffice  address, 
79  Wall  street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

Journal  Co.,  79  Wall  street,  New  York;  W.  H.  Ukers 
79  Wall  street,  New  York;  H.  DeGraff  Ukers,  79  Wall’ 

street,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 

other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
• a?y’, contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur- 
ity holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant  s full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other 
than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him.  George  S.  McMillan,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of 
March,  1922.  (signed)  Arthur  B.  Wolfrath. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1923.) 
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On  the  Balcony  of  the  Chalet  at  Emerald  Lake 
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The  Piazza  of  Chateau  Lake  Louise  Overlooking  Victoria  Glacier 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  CANADA 

C Imports  of  the  two  basic  beverages  average  about  the  same  from  year 
to  year,  with  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  tea  and  a third  as  much  coffee 
bought  from  United  States.  C The  total  amiual  consumption  of  tea  is 
nearly  40,000,000  pounds  and  of  coffee  less  than  half  as  much.  C Tea  is 
the  mainstay  and  is  growing  in  popularity  since  the  warmen  brought 
the  afternoon-tea  habit  from  England.  C Possibilities  of  increasing 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  remote.  CTliis  article  gives  details 
of  the  trade  and  tells  how  tea  and  coffee  are  handled  and  prepared  for 
drinking. 


By  E.  G.  Wilson 

Ottawa,  Canada 


IT  is  a story  of  up  and  down  hill  that  the  Cana- 
* dian  tea  and  coffee  import  figures  for  the  last 
10  years  tell;  but  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  Mar. 
31,  1922,  has  seen  a marked  increase  in  both.  The 
figures  tell  an  impressive  story. 

Tea  imports  jumped  from  33,422,902  pounds 
valued  at  $9,688,785  in  1921  to  38,844,703  pounds 
valued  at  $9,132,095  in  1922;  while  coffee  imports 
increased  from  17,791,375  pounds  valued  at  $4,- 
284,500  in  1921  to  21,745,555  pounds  valued  at  $3,- 
491,811  in  1922.  The  standing  for  1913  was  as 
follows:  Tea,  40,296,108  pounds  valued  at  $6,- 

843,620;  coffee,  16,892,108  pounds  valued  at 
$2,721,664. 

At  no  time  during  the  last  10  years,  except  in 
1918  when  the  importers,  anticipating  a new  tariff 
on  tea,  stocked  up  heavily,  has  there  been  much 
difference  in  the  quantities  of  these  commodities 
imported.  Indications  are,  however,  that  from 
now  on  there  will  be  some  increase  in  demand  for 
both. 


Early  in  May,  1918,  the  budget  provided  for  a 
tariff  on  all  teas  that  had  previously  been  free ; 
that  is,  those  which  came  direct  from  the  country 
of  growth  or  had  been  sent  to  London,  England, 
in  bond.  Likewise  the  tariff  on  all  dutiable  teas 
was  increased.  The  buyers  saw  this  coming  early 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1918,  and  there 
followed  a great  rush  to  beat  the  impost,  which 
resulted  in  tea  imports  that  year  being  boosted  to 
58,333,119  pounds  and  coffee  to  17,988,951  pounds. 
That  was  20,000,000  pounds  more  than  were  re- 
quired for  the  country’s  needs.  As  a result  im- 
ports fell  considerably  below  the  average  in  1919. 

What  the  United  States  Supplied 
With  the  exception  of  the  bad  year  1919,  the 
United  States  pretty  well  held  her  own  as  regards 
selling  coffee  to  Canada.  The  total  coffee  imports 
from  there  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1913,  have  been  as  follows : 


Pounds 


1913  1,067,259  1918 

1914  1,240,881  1919 

1915  1,445,345  1920 

1916  1,851,236  1921 

1917  1,654,702  1922 


Pounds 

1.271.774 
765.929 

1.577.774 
1,120,465 
1,389,321 


Tea  imports  from  the  United  States  have  been 


j umping 

up  and  down 

over  the 

1913-22  period, 

with  a particularly  fine  showing 
figures  are: 

in  1920.  The 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1913  ... 

1914  ... 

1918  ... 

1919  ... 

112  019 

1915  ... 

1916  ... 

1920  ... 

1921  . 

326  589 

1917  ... 

1922  ... 

Tea  from  India, 

Ceylon,  and  Japan 

At  the  present  time  Canada  is  buying  the  great- 
est quantity  of  her  tea  from  British  India.  In  the 
calendar  year  1921,  7,608,917  pounds  came  from 
there,  while  12,058,587  pounds  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  was 
supplied  by  Ceylon,  which  sent  7,271,940  pounds. 

During  the  war  years  the  story  was  somewhat 
different.  In  1917  Canada  imported  20,395,656 
pounds  of  tea  from  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
than  half  her  total  purchase  for  that  year;  Japan 
supplied  6,577,932  pounds ; while  British  India  was 
responsible  for  only  4,048,219  pounds.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  the  tables  were  completely 
reversed;  only  1,752,667  pounds  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  British  India  supplied 
20,895,500. 

Coffee  from  Brasil  and  Jamaica 
Brazil  and  Jamaica  hold  the  whip  hand  over 
coffee  imports  into  Canada.  Brazil’s  quota  dur- 
ing 1921  was  8,030,788  pounds,  while  Jamaica  ac- 
counted for  1,733,688  pounds.  United  States  and 
Colombia  are  vying  with  each  other  for  third 
place,  with  the  advantage  slightly  on  Colombia’s 
side,  which  supplied  1,641,486  pounds  in  1921, 
while  imports  from  the  United  States  were  1,120,- 
465  pounds. 

Origin  of  1921  Tea  and  Coffee 
The  following  tables  for  the  calendar  year  1921 
show  the  principal  countries  from  which  tea  and 
coffee  come  to  Canada : 


Country 

United  Kingdom  . 
British  India 

Ceylon  

Hongkong  

China  

Tapan  

Netherlands  

Dutch  East  Indies 
United  States 


Pounds 

12,058,587 

7,608,917 

7,271,940 

205,718 

320,533 

3,517,146 

37,506 

2,075,823 

326,589 
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United  Kingdam  

Ceylon  

British  Guiana  

Jamaica  

Belgium  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Guatemala  

Mexico  

Dutch  East  Indies  

United  States  

Venezuela  


1,429,043 

25,937 

84,836 

1,733,688 

117,381 

8,030,788 

1,641,486 

844,112 

663,428 

401,239 

1,120,465 

1,011,960 


Canada  a Tea-Drinking  Nation 

National  characteristics  are  the  foundation  of 
trade.  Canada  is  essentially  a tea-drinking  nation. 
Tea  is  the  outstanding  national  beverage,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes  huge  quantities  are  consumed  an- 
nually. In  Quebec  and  parts  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  the  popular  beverage  is  cafe  noir,  for 
the  French-speaking  peoplo  are  great  lovers  of  it. 

The  war  played  an  important  role  in  stimulating 
thirst  for  tea  in  Canada.  Thousands  of  young 
men  who  had  spent  part  of  their  overseas  time  in 
England  and  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  English  tea-drinking  manners  returned  con- 
firmed devotees,  just  as  the  American  soldiers  ac- 
quired extra  fondness  for  coffee  while  in  France. 
Many  of  our  young  men  returned  imbued  with 
the  5 o’clock  tea  idea  and  are  among  its  strongest 
advocates. 

Since  the  war  tea  drinking  in  restaurants  in 
most  of  the  large  centers  has  increased  wonder- 
fully. It  has  become  quite  the  fashion,  particu- 
larly in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa,  for  young 
men  to  drop  into  restaurants  in  the  morning  and 
midafternoon  for  tea  and  rolls  or  tea  and  dough- 
nuts. Some  prefer  coffee,  but  95%  call  for  tea. 

Afternoon  tea  is  not  so  much  in  favor  in  Canada 
as  in  England,  but  the  idea  is  catching  on  rapidly, 
and  as  a result  a number  of  the  large  hotels  and 
theaters  in  leading  cities  are  serving  tea  and  cake 
in  the  afternoon.  The  idea  is  also  being  tried  out 
by  popular  summer  resorts,  and  is  gradually  gain- 
ing favor.  With  the  great  revival  of  winter  sports 
in  Canada,  such  as  snowshoeing  and  skeeing,  a 
great  number  of  teahouses  has  sprung  up  through 
the  country  districts  along  the  trails.  In  some 
instances  the  sportsmen  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  innovation,  but  mostly  private  individuals 
have  sought  to  capitalize  the  opportunity  and  have 
been  well  repaid  for  their  efforts. 

With  shoppers,  too,  afternoon  tea  is  quite  the 
fashion.  Most  big  department  stores  are  equipped 
with  tea  rooms  and,  particularly  in  the  winter,  do 
a land-office  business  in  this  respect. 

There  are  no  places  where  coffee  only  is  served, 
as  in  London. 


How  Canadians  Brezv  Tea 
Canadians  are  particularly  fond  of  tea,  but  are 
not  very  fussy  about  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made;  that  is,  there  is  not  a wide  variety  of  de- 


vices used.  In  most  homes  the  old-fashioned  tea-  j 
pot  is  preferred.  Usually  water  is  brought  to 
boiling  and  then  poured  into  the  teapot  and  the  ! 
tea  leaves  dropped  in.  An  apt  illustration  of  a , 
popular  method  in  Canada  is  contained  in  the 
prospectus  of  a leading  wholesale  firm : 

“First  of  all,  scald  out  a crockery  teapot  and,  ! 
when  it  is  warm,  put  in  a teaspoonful  of  tea  for  | 
every  two  cups.  Pour  on  freshly  boiling  water 
(be  sure  it  is  ‘bubbling’  boiling)  and  allow  it  to 
steep  for  five  to  eight  minutes.  Then  pour  it  off 
the  leaves  into  another  warmed  teapot  and  serve. 
If  poured  off  the  leaves  in  this  way,  it  will  keep  ( 
fragrant  and  delicious  to  the  last  drop.” 

The  same  firm  has  the  following  to  say  about  : 
iced  tea : 

“Iced  tea  is  a delightful  summer  beverage  and,  I 
being  a pure  vegetable  extract,  is  most  healthful,  | 
To  enjoy  iced  tea  to  perfection  infuse  according  I 
to  the  former  directions,  then  pour  the  infusion  I 
into  an  open  bowl  to  cool.  Do  not  put  into  the 
refrigerator,  or  it  will  get  cloudy.  When  it  is 
moderately  cool,  pour  it  into  glasses  half  filled 
with  chipped  ice  and  add  sugar  to  taste.” 

Not  Interested  in  Coffee 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  coffee  that  comes 
into  Canada  is  green,  imported  direct  from  coun- 
try of  origin  or  production,  or  purchased  in  bond 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  importations  are  of  high  standard,  higher  j 
even  than  those  into  the  United  States.  But  Can-  j 
ada  is  not  a coffee-loving  or  -drinking  nation,  j 


Tea  and  Scones  at  Lake  Agnes  Tea  House 


Canadians  don’t  know  how  to  make  good  coffee 
and  don’t  seem  to  have  any  desire  to  learn  the  art. 

One  enterprising  firm,  C.  H.  Cochrane  & Co., 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Ottawa,  has  been  en- 
deavoring for  many  years  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  right  methods  in  coffee  making.  Its  formula  is 
given  on  the  packages  as  follows : 

“Use  any  filtering  pot.  An  earthen  coffee  pot 
it  preferable.  Put  one  part  of  fine-ground  coffee 
into  the  filter,  and  pour  slowly  through  it  eight 
parts  of  water  that  has  just  come  to  the  brisk 
boiling  point.  Serve  in  three  to  five  minutes. 

“If  an  ordinary  coffee  pot  is  used,  put  the  fine- 
ground  coffee  into  a cheesecloth  bag,  one  table- 
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Tea  House  at  Lake  Agnes,  Five  Miles  from  Lake  Louise 


spoonful  of  coffee  for  each  cup,  and  place  in  the 
coffee  pot,  pouring  on  the  proportionate  amount 
ot  fresh-boiling  water.  Remove  the  bag  in  five 
or  eight  minutes  and  serve.” 

Burns  coffee  roasters  are  in  universal  use  in 
this  country.  The  indirect  flame  has  been  tried 
out,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of  gas 
has  been  found  almost  prohibitory.  Only  a few 
of  the  dealers  are  using  gas. 

Quite  a large  quantity  of  ground  coffee  is  sold, 

I put  up  mostly  in  one-  and  two-pound  cans. 

Stimulating  Coffee  Demand 

The  jobbers  of  this  country  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  stimulate  demand  for  coffee  by  exercis- 
| ing  care  in  blending  and  mixing.  In  blending, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
| cup  quality  and  to  keeping  down  the  cost.  Each 
firm  has  a particularly  good  blend  which  is  sold 
I at  a reasonably  high  price.  The  jobbing  prices  in 
I Canada  range  between  20  and  50  cents  a pound. 

, Some  blends  are  held  a little  higher,  but  they  are 
’ very  few. 

One  well-known  jobber,  discussing  his  practice 
with  the  writer,  said : 

“We  import  from  many  countries.  We  take  our 
varied  stock  of  coffees,  and  endeavor  to  find  out 
the  very  best  qualities  before  blending.  But  we 
don  t necessarily  use  the  same  coffees  each  time 
,to  get  these  blends;  that  is,  it  is  our  experience 
- that  shipments  from  different  countries  vary  from 
| year  to  year.  With  each  year’s  crops  the  quality 
| is  changed,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  be 
constantly  on  our  guard.” 

There  is  not  a wide  variety  of  methods  of  pre- 
paring coffee  for  the  table.  The  ordinary  agate- 
ware pot  is  commonly  used,  and  the  customary 


method  of  making  the  liquid  is  to  pour  boiling 
water  on  top  of  the  leaves  and  let  them  steep  for 
a few  minutes.  However,  the  percolator  is  gain- 
ing in  popularity.  The  only  thing  that  is  prevent- 
ing its  universal  use  is  its  cost.  The  price  of  a 
good  one  in  Canada  is  $6  to  $12,  which  is  too  high 
for  the  average  family,  when  an  ordinary  agate- 
ware pot  can  be  bought  for  25  or  30  cents. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  trade  in  coffee 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  remote. 
The  tariff  prevents  it.  Raw  coffee  can  be  brought 
here  from  any  country  of  production  at  a straight 
three  cents  a pound,  but  to  bring  it  from  the 
United  States  or  other  intermediary  country  costs 
the  jobber  10%  extra. 

Tea  Blending  and  Prices 

The  straight  teas  sold  in  this  country  are  mostly 
Ceylons ; while  Indians  figure  largely  in  the 
blends.  Expert  tea  blenders  here  say  that  they 
have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  or  formulas,  but  are 
guided  largely  by  the  quality  of  each  season’s 
crops,  and  proportions  are  seldom  the  same. 

There  are  only  three  cities  in  Canada  where 
blending  is  carried  on  extensively;  viz.,  Vancouver, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto.  Some  is  done  in  Quebec, 
Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  and  a few  other  centers,  but 
jobbers  in  the  smaller  places  purchase  their  blends 
from  England. 

Teas  are  unusually  high  in  price  at  present. 
Jobbing  prices  for  blacks  range  from  30  to  75 
cents,  and  for  greens  from  35  to  55.  Black  tea 
is  the  prime  favorite  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
the  green  finding  its  readiest  market  in  lumber 
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Montreal  Warehouse,  Salada  Tea  Co. 


camps  and  such  places.  Some  teas  have  gone  up 
fully  100%  in  the  last  year. 

Asked  what  he  believed  were  the  chances  for 
increased  trade  in  teas  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  one  prominent  jobber  said: 

“As  far  as  Canada  buying  more  tea  from  the 
United  States  goes,  there  is  no  chance  in  the 
world  at  present.  Most  American  teas  are  the 
Japans  and  Chinas,  for  which  Canadians  have 
practically  no  use.  The  tariff  is  another  important 
factor  in  the  way.  Teas  from  all  British  pos- 
sessions come  into  this  country  at  a tax  of  seven 
cents  a pound,  while  an  extra  three  cents  are 


tacked  on  to  those  imported  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.” 

There  is  a possibility,  however,  of  Americans 
buying  more  tea  from  Canada.  The  growing  tour- 
ist traffic  from  the  United  States  is  giving  Ameri- 
cans increasing  acquaintance  with  Canadian  blends, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  many  visitors  take  back 
sample  packages  of  tea  popularly  sold  in  this 
country. 

Canadian  Tea  Laws 

The  prohibitory  laws  of  the  country  are  strin- 
gent, with  the  result  that  a high  standard  is  main- 
tained. It  has  been  a hard  and  fast  rule  since  1899 
that  any  shipment  of  tea  into  Canada,  regardless 
of  country  of  origin,  that  is  in  the  least  suspected 
of  adulteration  must  pass  under  the  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  official  government  tester  before 
being  released  for  consumption. 

When  the  government  tea  regulations  were 
drafted  25  years  ago,  it  was  provided: 

“Samples  of  the  following  classes  of  imported 
teas  when  entered  for  consumption  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Customs  at  Ottawa  to  be 
tested,  before  such  teas  shall  be  released  by  the 
collectors ; viz. : 

“(a)  All  teas  from  the  United  States  not  ac- 
companied by  customs  certificates  of  fitness  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

“(b)  All  tea  dust. 

“(c)  All  China,  green  teas  costing  when  landed 
in  Canada  14  cents  per  pound  or  less. 

“(d)  All  other  teas  costing  when  landed  in 
Canada  12  cents  per  pound  or  less.” 

Now,  however,  there  is  no  discrimination.  All 
shipments  must  undergo  the  acid  test  of  the  gov- 
ernment examiner,  and  the  requirements  are  of 
particularly  high  standard. 

In  selecting  samples  for  testing  great  care  is 
taken  that  they  are  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  parcels  bearing  the  same  mark  and  are  ac- 
companied by  full  import  particulars.  Samples 
containing  not  less  than  a quarter-pound  each  are 
put  into  tin  boxes  and  sent  to  the  Customs  De- 


Suction  Fan  (on  Left),  Sifter  and  Cutter,  in  the  Salada  Tea  Plant,  Montreal 
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shows  Mr. 
Harrison  i n 
the  act  of  ex- 
amining tea 
samples  in  the 
Canadian  gov- 
ernment’s tea- 
testing depart- 
ment in  the 
Customs  Build- 
ing at  Otta- 
wa. 


Edward  H.  B.  Harrison,  Canadian  Tea  Examiner 


partment,  with  a note  showing  the  port  number  of 
each  sample,  the  marks  on  the  package,  the  de- 
scription of  the  tea,  and  the  price  a pound  as  in- 
voiced. 

When  the  samples  are  received  at  the  customs 
the  entry  numbers  are  removed  from  the  tins  and 
departmental  numbers  put  into  their  place,  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  tea  tester;  this  to  provide 
against  any  claims  of  favoritism.  With  the  sam- 
ples thus  shorn  of  their  identification  marks  it  is 
impossible  for  the  tester  to  determine  the  name 
of  the  importer  or  the  port  of  entry. 

Testing  Tea  for  Quality 

In  testing  teas  for  adulteration  or  unfitness  for 
use,  examination  is  made  with  particular  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  after  infusion  and 
for  foreign  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  infusion. 
The  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption  of 
all  samples  are  tested  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  tea  trade,  including  the  testing  of  an  in- 
fusion in  boiling  water  and  also  by  chemical  analy- 
sis in  cases  where  teas  are  found  on  infusion  to 
be  unsound  or  unfit  for  use.  The  following  con- 
ditions are  deemed  indicative  of  fair  quality: 

“(a)  Freedom  from  admixture  with  black  and 
decayed  leaves. 

“(b)  The  general  homogeneous  appearance  and 
sound  odor  of  the  leaves  when  infused. 

“(c)  Freedom  of  the  leaves  from  grit. 

“(d)  Absence  of  such  taste  in  the  liquor,  when 
warm,  as  would  indicate  mustiness.” 

If  the  samples  fail  to  measure  up  to  these  re- 
quirements, which  is  not  often,  the  entire  ship- 
ment is  forefeited  to  the  Crown  and  destroyed. 

Teas  prohibited  from  sale  in  Canada  are  de- 
fined in  the  following  regulation : 


“Tea  shall  be  considered  as  adulterated  which 
contains  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea  plant, 
or  previously  infused  leaves  or  leaves  of  inferior 
quality,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  extract  or  substances  soluble  in  hot  water  to 
less  than  30%,  or  cause  the  proportion  to 
ash  soluble  in  hot  water  to  be  less  than  2.75%,  or 
any  admixture  of  chemicals  or  other  deleterious 
substances,  or  such  an  amount  of  mineral  matter 
as  will  cause  the  amount  of  ash  to  exceed  8% 
reckoned  on  the  sample  dried  at  100  C.” 

Shipping  Ports  and  Warehouses 
The  principal  ports  of  entry  are  Halifax,  St. 
John,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver.  Large 
warehouses  are  at  each  port,  but  there  is  none  de- 
voted exclusively  to  tea  and  coffee.  The  principal 
distributing  points  are  St.  John,  Toronto,  Winni- 
peg, Victoria,  and  Vancouver. 

The  privilege  is  granted  at  each  of  the  customs 
warehouses  to  delay  payment  of  duty  until  ship- 
ments are  cleared.  Opportunity  is  also  given  to 
blend  and  mix  when  the  shipments  are  in  bond, 
but  this  is  seldom  done. 


NEW  YORK  AS  A PRODUCER 
According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Mer- 
chants’ Association,  the  manufacture  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa  products  in  New  York  City  during 
1919,  exclusive  of  confectionery,  amounted  to 
$24,486,318  worth,  or  17.6%  of  the  total  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  Coffee  roasted  and 
spices  ground  in  New  York  were  valued  at  $51,- 
225.279,  or  13j4%  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duction. 

The  city  had  nine  establishments  with  1,857 
employees  devoted  to  manufacturing  chocolate  and 
cocoa  products,  78  factories  and  2,446  employees 
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in  coffee  roasting  and  spice  grinding,  and  60  fac- 
tories with  522  employees  in  flavoring  extracts. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE— AND  STOMACHS 


India  Expert  Discourses  on  the  “Two  Champion 
Stomachs,”  Those  of  Pigs  and  Men,  to  Prove 
the  Benefits  of  Stimulants 

AN  article  in  the  January  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine by  Dr.  William  Brady,  in  which  he 
said  that  modern  indulgence  in  coffee  was  not 
harmful,  and  that  the  elimination  of  oxygen  be- 
cause it  stimulated  the  nervous  system  might  as 
well  be  advocated  as  the  abolishment  of  coffee 
has  inspired  the  following  from  Charles  Judge, 
engineer,  chemist,  journalist,  world  traveler,  and 
tea  expert  of  Calcutta: 

Is  Anything  Lawful  Injurious f 
“You  publish  a discourse  by  Dr.  Brady  on  page 
57,  January  issue,  on  certain  aspects  of  tea  and 
coffee  drinking.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticize 
any  medical  authority  on  scientific  grounds,  but  I 
have  observed  a bit  here  and  there  in  the  world, 
and  offer  only  to  put  my  a posteriori  experience 
against  the  doctor’s  a priori  judgment. 

“In  all  my  wanderings.  I have  never  met  a race 
or  a people  that  did  not  use  a stimulant  narcotic  in 
some  form  or  other;  some  alkaloid  having  the 
properties  of  caffein,  thein,  thebromin,  morphin 
(opium)  hemp  ( cannabis  indie  a),  cocain,  and 
many  others,  not  forgetting  that  the  great  majority 
use  alcohol  as  well.  This  great  consensus  deserves 
weight,  as  it  is  the  outcome  of  untold  millenniums 
of  experience.  If  it  were  prevalent  only  here  and 
there,  it  might  be  set  down  as  a vice,  but  only  a 
Pussyfoot  Johnson  or  a Mrs.  Calamity  Kate  would 
be  egregious  enough  to  set  down  all  mankind  as 
vicious. 

The  Two  Prize  Stomachs 
“How  does  the  human  race  tolerate  the  effects  of 
these  powerful  alkaloids  and  carbohydrates? 
Well,  you  must  remember  that  there  are  two 
champion  stomachs  in  the  world,  a pig’s  stomach 
and  a man’s  stomach.  Other  stomachs  specialize. 
A tiger’s  stomach  is  pretty  good,  but  it  is  no  use 
offering  it  fruitcake.  A camel  has  six  or  seven 
stomachs,  but  a beefsteak  would  floor  the  lot. 

“Not  so  pig  and  man.  A pig  can  translate  any- 
thing and  everything  into  bacon,  and  a man  sim- 
ilarly anything  and  everything  into  energy, — phys- 
ical energy  and  psychological  energy.  A pig  has 
no  psychological  side.  Therein  lies  the  only  dif- 
ference. Man  has ; therefore  the  pig  needs  no 
stimulant-narcotic : he  has  no  mental  life  to  con- 
serve and  control.  A man  has  this  psychological 
side,  and  just  naturally  everywhere  seeks  the  aid 
of  alkaloids  and  alcohol. 

“The  need  and  the  means  of  meeting  that  need 
are  provided  everywhere  by  Providence ; so  those 
who  assert  that  the  craving  is  unnatural  and  seek 
to  prevent  its  being  gratified  are  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence. 

“These  alkaloids  and  stimulants  never  did  harm 
to  any  well  fed  and  well  nourished  man  or 
woman  who  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  Prov- 
idence had  fashioned  the  human  stomach  on  the 
model  of  the  pig’s ; with  an  added  duty,  that  of 


nourishing  the  mental  life— energy.  Both  man 
and  pig  require  plenty  and  variety.  You  need  rule 
nothing  out.  My  experience — a wide  one — is  that 
you  need  rule  nothing  out.  Tea,  coffee,  opium, 
hemp  products,  cocain,  wine,  beer,  spirits, — noth- 
ing will  hurt  a properly  fed  man. 

“Idiocy”  Causes  the  Harm 

“It  is  only  when  man  is  'idiot  enough  to  try  and 
rub  along  on  a small  selection,  including  alkaloids 
and  alcohol,  that  he  does  himself  a mischief.  But 
are  the  rest  of  us  to  subordinate  our  lives  to  the 
weird  notions  of  the  small  minority  of  idiots 
among  us? 

“Carried  to  a logical  extreme,  that  principle 
would  land  us  all  in  padded  rooms  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  suicidal  maniacs.  The  vast 
maj  ority  of  mankind  has  too  much  commonsense 
to  commit  suicide  with  tea  or  coffee  or  beer  or 
highballs  or  cocktails.  Why  then  should  we  be 
subjected  and  confined  in  prohibition — padded 
rooms  ? 

“Having  got  to  prohibition,  I think  I had  better 
break  off  and  pursue  other  aspects  of  the  question 
another  day,  meanwhile  hoping  for  a reply  from 
Chief  Asylum  Keeper  Johnson  or  from  Match- 
less Mary  or  Calamity  Kate.” 


HOLLAND  TEA  CONSUMPTION 
The  consumption  of  tea  in  Holland  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  has  been  as  follows: 


1900 

Kilos 

% of 
Java 

Per  capita 
Pounds 

48% 

1.48 

1905 

55% 

1.61 

1910 

61% 

1.84 

1913 

65% 

1.94 

1920 

82% 

2.70 

1921 

81% 

3.04 

GERMANY’S  NEW  TARIFF 
The  new  tariff  law  of  Germany,  which  went 
into  effect  on  May  1,  1922,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  duties  in  gold  marks ; if  paper  marks 
are  used,  they  are  computed  at  60  to  the  gold  mark 
Here  are  the  duties  of  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa : 


Gold  Marks 
per  100  Kilos 


Coffee,  also  coffee  husks:  Former 

Raw  130 

Roasted,  whether  ground  or  not;  coffee 
powder  mixed  with  sugar;  coffee  es- 
sence; extract  of  raw  coffee  husks 
thickened  to  the  consistency  of  sirup.  175 
Cocoa  beans: 

Raw,  also  broken 20 

Roasted: 

Unshelled  35 

Shelled,  also  broken 65 

Cocoa  husks,  roasted  or  not 12 

Tea  220 

Tea  for  the  production  of  thein  under 

Customs  control  Free 


Present 

160 


300 

35 

60 

150 

40 

350 

Free 


Vanilla  is  assessed  100  gold  marks  per  *00 
kilos  (double  the  former  rate),  spices  are  50 
marks,  and  spices  for  obtaining  volatile  oils  are 
admitted  free. 


SWEDISH  COFFEE  DUTY  RAISED 
A bill  has  passed  the  Swedish  Riksdag  in- 
creasing the  duty  on  green  coffee  from  .12  crown 
to  .15  crown  a kilo  and  on  roasted  coffee  from 
.20  crown  to  .66  crown,  effective  immediately. 


PACIFIC  COAST  ROASTERS  CONVENE 

C Formation  of  National  Coffee  1 radc  Association,  to  include  green- 
coffee  interests,  urged  at  Del  Monte  meetings.  C Discount  terms  of 
1%  for  30  days  favored  by  resolution,  modification  of  Packers’  Consent 
Decree  denounced,  program  for  helping  retailers  meet  chain-store  com- 
petition laid  out,  and  more  hearty  cooperation  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  roasters  sought.  C Manager  Coste  of  National  Association 
leads  discussions. 


Special  Correspondence 

San  Francisco,  June  1,  1922. 
'T'HE  formation  of  a National  Coffee  Trade 
Association,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
green-coffee  interests  of  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  New  Orleans  with  the  present  roasters’ 
organization,  was  favored  at  the  annual  convention 
of  Pacific  Coast  roasters  held  at  Del  Monte  on 
May  10-12,  and  resolutions  were  also  adopted 
opposing  the  modification  of  the  Packers’  Consent 
Decree,  and  favoring  the  adoption  of  discount 
terms  of  1%  30  days  instead  of  the  present  2%. 
The  branch  associations  of  the  coast  will  take 
individual  action  on  the  suggestion  that  pamphlets 
be  distributed  among  retailers  enlightening  them 
how  to  meet  chain-store  competition,  and  greater 
cooperation  of  Pacific  Northwestern  roasters  in 
common  problems  was  urged. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Webster 
Jones,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of 
the  N.  C.  R.  A.,  who  presented  Manager  Coste,  of 
the  main  association,  who  was  on  the  coast  for 
the  main  purpose  of  attending  these  meetings.  J. 
A.  Lombard  acted  as  secretary. 

Detailed  Proceedings 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  given  in 
detail  as  follows : 

Mr.  Coste  read  letters  from  various  roasters 
relative  to  chain  stores  and  the  education  of  the 
independent  merchant  to  enable  him  to  meet  in- 
roads made  on  his  business  by  chain-store 
methods. 

He  gave  the  report  of  New  York  University 
relative  to  the  method  of  compensating  salesmen, 
based  on  70  replies  from  a questionary  as  follows : 
Straight  salary  basis,  15;  commission  basis,  20; 
salary  and  commission,  32. 

The  commission  paid  was  based  as  follows: 
27  on  sales,  paying  4%  to  6%,  with  10%  as  the 
highest;  6 on  gross  profits  without  deductions, 
paying  as  high  as  50% ; 8 on  gross  profits  with 
deductions,  paying  3%  to  7%,  average  5%  ; 8 on 
net  profits,  paying  3%  to  5%,  average  5%. 

Of  the  firms  reporting,  the  sales  expense  varied 
from  2 y2°/o  to  36%,  with  the  firm  reporting  36% 
experiencing  a large  loss.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
sales  expenses  were  figured  by  various  methods 
and  that  some  included  out-drayage  and  over- 
head, the  following  figures  were  offered  purely  as 
comparative : 

Exclusive  tea  and  coffee,  5%  on  net  sales. 

Coffee,  tea,  spices,  extracts,  and  baking  powder 
7%  on  net  sales. 


Including  the  foregoing  with  other  goods,  10% 
on  net  sales. 

Wholesale  grocers,  3%  on  net  sales. 

32  firms  reported  no  check  on  salesmen’s  calls. 

24  firms  reported  a check  on  salesmen’s  calls. 

Some  firms  reported  that  they  paid  a bonus  to 
salesmen  on  all  new  business,  some  on  sales  of 
profitable  goods,  while  others  tried  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  sales  force  through  other 
methods. 

How  Members  Pay  Salesmen 

Mr.  Cofer  stated  that  he  paid  his  salesmen  on 
a basis  of  their  sales  and  then  a bonus  based  upon 
poundage. 

Mr.  Joannes  paid  his  men  on  salary  and  bonus 
basis,  with  the  bonus  figured  on  their  net  profit. 

Mr.  Newmark  paid  on  salary  basis. 

Mr.  Volkman  paid  by  salary  based  on  the 
poundage  of  all  goods  sold. 

Mr.  Devers  paid  by  salary  based  on  the  pound- 
age of  all  goods  and  some  on  commission.  The 
latter  was  figured  with  deductions  made  for  all 
return  goods. 

Mr.  Coste  said  that  the  Wildar  Co.  paid  its  men 
on  its  collections  and  not  on  its  sales,  and  that  this 
method,  while  new,  had  great  possibilities. 

The  members  discussed  their  methods  of  financ- 
ing and  allowance  for  salesmen’s  autos. 

Mr.  Cofer  advances  money  for  machine  limited 
to  Dodge  value,  allowing  two  years  to  pay  for 
the  car ; allowance  based  upon  mileage ; weekly 
account  made,  which  is  checked ; after  first  ma- 
chine, no  advance. 

J.  A.  Folger  & Co.  own  some  machines  them- 
selves, which  prove  as  satisfactory  as  salesmen 
owning  them.  They  allow  a flat  expense  to  cover 
everything;  limit  a salesman  to  Dodge;  allow 
city  men  who  own  cars  $75  a month. 

Joannes  allows  salesmen  $50  to  $60  for  oper- 
ating expense  in  Los  Angeles  and  nearby  territory. 

Newmark  finances  salesmen  on  car,  deducting 
$25  a month  until  paid;  city  men  are  allowed  $40 
month  to  operate. 

Volkman  finances  to  80%,  with  a limit  of  $1  000 
which  is  returnable  out  of  a flat  allowance. 

Schilling  carries  the  liability  insurance. 

Closset  & Devers  buy  and  own  all  cars  and  pay 
all  expense,  charging  to  sales  expense,  and  as 
their  commission  is  based  on  the  profit  they  make 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  salesmen  to  keep  their  auto 
expense  as  low  as  they  possibly  can. 

Report  on  Coffee  Research 

Mr.  Coste  read  the  latest  report  from  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Technology  relative  to  its  findings 
on  coffee,  with  particular  mention  made  of  proper 
methods  of  brewing  coffee.  All  research  work  of 
the  association  is  to  be  finished  by  Apr.  1,  1923. 

Mr.  Coste  then  discussed  the  Packers’  Consent 
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Decree  and  told  of  the  fight  that  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 
had  put  up  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
to  make  the  decree  permanent. 

Mr.  Coste  then  spoke  on  the  advisability  of 
having  the  New  York  green-coffee  interests  form 
an  organization  similar  to  the  San  Francisco  or- 
ganization, and  New  Orleans  then  to  join  these 
and  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  on  all  matters  of  great  mo- 
ment that  would  require  unity  of  action. 

Discussion  on  Discounts 

There  was  an  open  discussion  on  subject  of 
discounts.  It  was  said  that  wholesale  grocers  and 
non-kindred  industries  had  adopted  lower  terms 
with  a shorter  discount  period,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

A reduction  in  amount  of  discount  and  the  time 
of  discount  would  give  additional  working  capital, 
reduce  interest,  reduce  credit  risks,  and  tend  to 
put  business  into  healthier  condition.  The  cash 
discount  as  a means  of  securing  prompt  collections 
was  a legitimate  means  to  attain  the  end.  There  was 
a question  whether  the  net  cash  basis  would  be  as 
satisfactory.  Distributers  were  the  sole  judges 
as  to  the  terms  and  discounts,  as  the  terms  on 
which  they  purchased  were  forced  upon  them. 
Confidence  in  one  another  would  put  over  any 
reduction  in  terms  and  discounts,  and  once  done 
would  never  be  changed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  roasters  received 
2%  cash  discount  on  green  coffee  and  1%  on  cans, 
while  boxes,  labor,  gas,  electricity,  and  all  other 
costs  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  can  coffee 
were  net  cash.  The  result  in  giving  2%  on  the 
finished  product  was  simply  to  give  away  profit 
as  the  amount  of  discount  received  was  little  more 
than  1%,  taking  everything  into  consideration. 

While  Eastern  terms  were  2%  in  15  days,  it  was 
realized  that  2%  in  that  time  was  far  too  great  a 
premium  to  pay  for  money,  and  that  in  a short 
time  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  would  endeavor  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  discount  to  1%.  They  were  obliged 
temporarily  to  content  themselves  with  reducing 
the  time  of  discount,  and  after  attaining  that  result 
would  devote  their  efforts  to  reducing  the  rate  of 
discount. 

The  Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Fqr  a National  “Coffee  Trade”  Association 

We  favor  the  principle  of  association  in  trades,  and  we 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  coffee  trade  will  be 
best  served  if  the  efforts  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  have  the  cooperation  of  the  green-coffee 
interests. 

The  suggestion  that  the  green-coffee  men  of  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  each  body- 
organized  in  an  association  of  its  own,  dealing  with  its 
own  individual  problems,  be  invited  to  join  with  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  in  a National  Coffee 
Trade  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters 
common  to  all,  and  thus  uniting  the  strength  and  pres- 
tige of  the  entire  trade,  appeals  to  us.  This  suggestion 
has  our  approval  and  support. 

Northwestern  Cooperation  Wanted 

Whereas,  the  coffee  roasters  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  convention,  note,  with  regret,  only  one 
representative  from  the  northwestern  associations,  be  it — 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  be  commissioned  to  state  to  the 
members  of  the  northwestern  associations  that  their 
counsel  and  cooperation  on  important  national  and  local 
matters  was  sorely  missed,  and  be  it  further — 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  point  out  at  the  coming  meeting 


with  the  northwestern  associations  the  value  and  desira- 
bility of  an  annual  Pacific  Coast  convention,  with  solid 
representation  from  all  the  Pacific  Coast  associations, 
also  to  express  the  belief  that  the  Pacific  Coast  members 
would  have  a much  larger  influence  in  national  matters 
if,  on  the  occasion  of  an  annual  Pacific  Coast  meeting, 
all  members  would  get  together  at  some  central  point, 
for  instance  Del  Monte,  under  an  organization  to  be 
decided  upon  each  year  for  the  following  year. 

For  the  Next  Meeting 

It  is  suggested  that  the  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
association  act  as  chairman  of  the  next  annual  meeting, 
and  that  the  presidents  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
and  Washington  associations  join  with  the  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  association  in  a Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

On  the  Consent  Decree 

Whereas,  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  has 
actively  opposed  all  efforts  for  modification  of  the  Packers’ 
Consent  Decree,  and  whereas,  the  resolution  by  Senator 
La  Follette  will  bring  this  entire  matter  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  we  recommend  that  the  officers  of  the 
various  Pacific  Coast  roasters’  associations  take  such 
action  as  will  most  forcibly  bring  to  their  representatives 
in  the  United  States  Senate  the  position  of  roaster  mem- 
bers on  this  matter,  strongly  urging  the  senators  in  the 
name  of  the  associations  and  members  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  the  end  that  no  change  be  allowed  in  the  agree- 
ment, under  which  the  packers  or  any  one  of  them  are 
prohibited  from  dealing  in  all  products  unrelated  to  the 
slaughtering  business,  also  pointing  out  the  full  possibili- 
ties which  the  packers  would  gain  of  manipulating  and 
monopolizing  coffee  distribution  in  the  event  they  should 
again  be  allowed  by  law  to  distribute  unrelated  food 
products. 

Terms  and  Discounts 

“Whereas,  the  terms  and  discounts  of  the  coffee 
roasters  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  more  liberal  than  those 
allowed  by  roasters  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  more 
liberal  than  those  received  by  them  on  their  own  pur- 
chases; 

“Whereas,  business  conditions  do  not  warrant  said 
terms  and  discounts; 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  roasters  assembled 
at  the  Pacific  Coast  roasters’  convention  that  the  discount 
should  be  1%  in  30  days,  instead  of  the  present  2% 
in  30  days,  and  that  the  roasters  should  work  to  the 
end  of  making  this  change  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  Chain  Stores 

Whereas,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  has  placed  before  the  convention  plans  and 
suggestion  for  cooperation  with  the  independent  grocers, 
against  competition  with  chain  stores,  we  recommend  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Distribution,  relating 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  educational  pam- 
phlets, be  referred  for  final  decision  to  each  of  the  branch 
associations  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Thanks  to  President  and  Secretary 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  ex- 
tended to  Felix  Coste,  manager  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  for  his  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion and  for  his  part  in  the  program. 

We  regret  especially  that  it  was  impossible  for  our 
president,  J.  O.  Cheek,  also  to  attend  it,  and  ask  the 
secretary  to  extend  to  him  our  greetings  and  our  regrets 
at  his  absence  from  this  meeting. 

The  Committees. 

Following  were  the  convention  committees: 

Resolutions — A.  K.  Munson,  E.  F.  Cofer,  S.  Newmark. 

Discounts — A.  H.  Devers,  A.  K.  Munson,  E.  C.  Joannes. 

Advertising — B.  M.  Levenger,  S.  Newmark,  G.  W.  Cas- 
well. 

Organization — E.  Cowan,  E.  F.  Cofer,  S.  Newmark. 

Golf — W.  G.  Volkman,  E.  Cowan,  A.  H.  Devers,  J. 
Polhemus. 

Entertainment — Webster  Jones,  E.  Cowan,  B.  M.  Lev 
enger. 

Those  Who  Attended. 

Following  is  a list  of  those  present: 
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Webster  Jones 

W ho  presided  at  the  Del  Monte  convention 


Felix  Coste  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.,  New  York. 

A.  H.  Devers  of  Closset  & Devers,  Portland. 

Earl  Cowan  of  E.  Cowan  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

S.  Newmark  of  Newmark  Bros.,  Los  Angeles. 

F.  H.  Baruch  of  Haas-Baruch,  Los  Angeles. 

E.  C.  Joannes  of  Joannes  Bros.,  Los  Angeles. 

E.  F.  Cofer  of  Hills  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  G.  Volkman  of  A.  Schilling  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  K.  Munson  of  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  Balart  of  Alexander-Balart  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

G.  W.  Caswell  of  Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  M.  Levenger  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  G.  Alexander  of  Alexander-Balart  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Webster  Jones  of  Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

H.  C.  Platt  of  Tillman  & Bendel,  San  Francisco. 

J.  A.  Lombard  of  J.  A.  Lombard  & Co.,  San  Francisco. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  LORE  BY  RADIO 


Tea  Examiner  Hutchinson  Prepares  Tea  Talk  for 
Broadcasting  on  June  4,  and  Mr.  Aborn 
on  Coffee  for  the  17th 

•"THE  use  of  wireless  telephony  has  been  invoked 
A for  the  broadcasting  of  messages  on  tea  and 
coffee.  The  plan  was  started  on  June  4 by  C.  F. 
Hutchinson,  government  tea  examiner  in  New 
York,  who  prepared  a comprehensive  talk  on  tea 
to  be  sent  out  from  the  Westinghouse  station  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  on  that  evening  was  heard  by 
thousands  of  families  throughout  the  eastern  states. 

Mr.  Hutchinson’s  discourse  would  make  an  ideal 
handbook,  for  he  not  only  covered  the  history  of 
the  plant  and  beverage,  but  reviewed  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  trade,  the  culture  and  manufacture, 
the  distribution,  and  the  brewing,  telling  the 


meaning  of  the  different  trade  terms,  and  the  best 
recipes  for  making  the  beverage. 

Edward  Aborn,  coffee-brewing  expert  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  will  send  his 
dissertation  from  the  Newark  broadcasting  sta- 
tion the  evening  of  June  17.  It  is  to  cover  coffee 
with  equal  completeness. 


TELLING  DOCTORS  ABOUT  COFFEE 


Director  of  Publicity  Committee  Describes  the 
Advertising  Campaign  to  Destroy  Preju- 
dice in  Medical  Profession 


THE  following  article  in  the  June  1 issue  of 
Printers  Ink,  by  Allan  P.  Ames,  director 
of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee, 
describes  the  purposes  and  methods  followed  by 
the  committee  in  its  advertising  to  wean  physicians 
from  their  prejudices  against  coffee: 

the  coffee  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  organized  a joint  publicity  campaign, 
medical  opinion  was  recognized  as  an  important 
Dne  of  the  strongest  influences  in  bringing 
the  trade  together  in  support  of  association  ad- 
vertismg  was  the  active  propaganda  against  the 
healthfulness  of  coffee.  Nevertheless,  defensive 
advertising  for  coffee  was  unanimously  vetoed 
“While  scientific  research  soon  developed  all  the 
evidence  necessary  for  a health  appeal,  it  was 
decided  that  the  advertising,  to  the  general  public 
at  least,  should  be  positive.  The  fact  that  coffee 
is  served  every  day  in  at  least  95  of  every  100 
American  homes  was  sufficient  proof  that  the 
great  American  beverage  was  not  on  trial. 

‘Therefore  the  general  advertising  of  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  has  been,  from 
the  first,  constructive,  describing  the  merits  of 
coffee,  its  place  in  the  dietary,  its  contribution  to 
pleasure  and  happiness  from  the  psychological  as 
well  as  the  physical  standpoint.  Much  of  the  copy 
also  has  been  devoted  to  informing  the  housekeeper 
how  to  brew  coffee  the  right  way. 

Problem  of  the  Doctors 
“But  the  medical  profession  presented  a distinct 
problem.  Investigation  showed  that  many  doctors 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  telling  their  patients 
generally  to  give  up  coffee,  although  indications 
were  that  this  prohibition  resulted  frequently  from 
the  physician  s failure  to  give  the  subject  the  care- 
ful, scientific  attention  that  he  devoted  to  other 
therapeutic  problems.  Study  of  the  scientific 
literature  on  coffee  revealed  a wide  difference  of 
views  and  absolutely  no  authoritative  opinion  on 
which  to  base  any  sweeping  condemnation,  cer- 
tainly not  as  regards  persons  of  normal  health  and, 
except  in  certain  infirmities,  not  for  the  sick. 

“This  conclusion  was  supported  by  the  answers 
to  questions  addressed  to  a number  of  medical 
authorities.  These  gentlemen  were  asked  not  only 
for  their  opinion  of  the  professional  attitude  to- 
ward coffee,  but  also  for  suggestions  on  how  the 
physician  should  be  advertised  to. 

Some  Medical  Opinions 

“ ‘In  the  first  place,’  replied  one  of  those  ap- 
pealed to,  ‘you  might  remember  that  physicians 
are  human,  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  therefore 
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can  be  reached  by  the  sense  appeal ; that  is,  your 
advertising  might  play  up  the  sense  enjoyment 
from  coffee  drinking.  I might  remind  you  that 
the  manufacturer  of  a well  known  beverage  has 
used  this  method  of  talk  in  his  medical  advertising 
for  a number  of  years,  and  I believe  it  has  resulted 
in  a decided  advantage  to  this  firm.’ 

“ ‘My  viewpoint,’  wrote  another,  ‘is  this : 
Granted  that  coffee  is  an  artificial  stimulant,  what 
of  it?  We  live  under  highly  artificial  conditions. 
We  cannot  possibly  arrange  our  habits  in  strict 
accordance  with  “Nature,”  but  must  defer  to  the 
artificial  circumstances  of  present-day  civilization, 
customs,  and  habits.  For  that  reason,  ordinarily, 
the  morning  cup  of  coffee  is  a wholesome  stimu- 
lant, supplying  just  the  needed  quantity  of  caffein 
to  help  wake  us  up  and  prepare  for  the  day’s 
work.  This  holds,  I think,  for  people  in  ordinarily 
good  health,  whether  they  be  brain  workers  or 
brawn  workers.’ 

“One  national  authority,  who  probably  would 
have  been  as  successful  in  the  advertising  field  as 
he  has  been  in  his  own  profession,  advised  in  favor 
of  ‘special  copy,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  making  it 
technical  medical  copy.  Also,’  he  continued)  ‘it 
seems  to  me  that  your  advertising  should  not  be 
defensive,  because  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  coffee  were  in  most  instances  unwar- 
ranted, and  the  presentation  of  the  alleged  facts 
had  very  much  the  flavor  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable patent-medicine  advertising.  The  situation 
may  call  for  explanation  and  interpretation, — so- 
called  educational  copy  would  certainly  be  in  order 
— but  purely  defensive  copy,  as  such,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  less  logical  .and  less  helpful  than  a 
more  positive  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a bever- 
age that  has  become  the  first  choice  of  modern 
civilization.’ 

“Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that  the 
coffee  trade  did  not  enter  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  medical  journals  without  taking  counsel. 

Starting  the  Advertising 

“The  first  advertising  was  a series  of  13  full 
pages  in  leading  medical  journals  under  the  stand- 
caption  ‘The  Case  for  Coffee.’  The  character  of 
this  was  introductory,  appealing  to  the  doctor’s 
sense  of  fair  play.  The  copy  was  frank,  free  from 
peevishness  or  fault-finding.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  get  an  unprejudiced  hearing  and  a thorough 
understanding  of  what  the  coffee  trade  was  trying 
to  accomplish. 

“This  introductory  advertising  has  been  followed 
by  more  definite  appeals,  quoting  authorities  and 
taking  up  specific  instances.  A few  random  para- 
graphs will  indicate  the  general  style  of  copy : 

“ ‘The  case  management  that  gives  relief  with 
the  least  derangement  of  the  patient’s  normal  habits 
certainly  is  to  be  preferred  over  that  which  upsets 
his  daily  routine  of  living.  Taking  coffee  from 
the  breakfast  of  the  vast  majority  of  patients  is 
adding  hardship  to  illness.  Is  it  necessary?  In 
how  few  cases  is  it  really  necessary?  Turn  to 
any  work  on  dietetics.’ 

“ ‘The  patient  is  the  sick  man.  He  is  the  suf- 
ferer. It  it  is  he  who  seeks — and  expects — relief. 
He  is  the  one  most  concerned.  What  do  you  do 
for  him?  You  diagnose,  you  prescribe,  and  some- 
times you  prescribe  certain  foods.  But  do  you 
unreservedly  rule  out  for  every  case  eggs,  milk, 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  red  meat,  and  dozens  of 
other  foods  for  which  few  people  have  idiosyncra- 


sies? No!  You  first  determine  what  foods,  if 
any,  would  be  harmful  in  each  particular  case,  and 
rule  accordingly.  Then  why  issue,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently done,  a sweeping  dictum  against  coffee?’ 
Its  Value  Proved 

“The  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
has  received  enough  evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
advertising  to  make  the  members  decide  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  continuing  to  advertise  to  the 
doctor.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  decided 
increase  in  percapita  coffee  consumption  since  the 
campaign  began,  three  years  ago,  amounting  to  at 
least  30%  as  compared  with  the  previous  five 
years,  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  steady  pur- 
suance of  this  policy, — advertising  to  the  physician 
not  only  as  a scientist,  but  a’s  a human  being.” 


POLAND’S  ENORMOUS  DUTY 
Poland  has  a new  tariff  law,  in  effect  from 
May  1 to  Aug.  31,  1922.  When  paid  in  paper 
money,  the  import  duty  on  green  coffee,  tea,  and 
cacao  is  4,900%.  Some  articles  are  assessed 
14,900%. 


BRAZIL  SHIPS  FOR  COFFEE 


American-Flag  Plan  for  Imports  to  Include  Brazil 
Bottoms  as  Well — Explanation  from  the 
Lloyd  Brasileiro  Line 

HERE  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
among  shippers  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  < 
the  term  “American  ships”  in  connection  with  the  J 
'ampaign  urging  their  use  by  coffee  importers. 
vVhen  the  project  was  indorsed  at  the  convention  j 
of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  last  ; 
November,  it  was  officially  declared  that  Brazil 
ships  were  to  be  included  in  the  term  “American.” 
Luis  P.  d’Orey,  general  agent  in  New  York 
for  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Line,  makes  the  follow-  i 
ing  statement  about  the  matter: 

Following  a news  item  a short  time  ago  to  • 
the  effect  that  Brazil  coffee  was  to  be  carried  1 
exclusively  on.  American-flag  vessels,  I was  in-  i 
formed  today  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  Mr. 
Erckenbrack  that  it  was  erroneous.  He  informed  '< 
me  that  he  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Lasker,  chair- 
man, and  also  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  Washington  to  state  that  the  Shipping 
Board  never  contemplated  any  hostile  actions 
against  the  Brazilian  merchant  marine,  conse- 
quently the  reference  previously  made  that  Brazil 
coffee  was  to  be  carried  by  American  bottoms 
really  meant  United  States  and  Brazilian  bottoms. 

“Brazilian  bottoms  are  really  justified  in  sharing 
the  transportation  of  this  commodity,  for  Brazil 
produces  about  78%  of  the  world’s  supply,  and 
Brazihan-flag  vessels  have  always  carried  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  coffee  exported  to  Gulf 
ports  and  New  York.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
regular  sailings  and  good  service  rendered  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Cia.  de  Navegacao  Lloyd  Brasi- 
leiro, the  largest  steamship  company  ’in  South 
America,  very  closely  affiliated  with  the  Brazilian 
government  and  the  only  South  American  steam- 
ship line  that  maintains  regular  sailings  to  the 
United  States  with  passenger  and  freight  steamers.” 
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DECLINE  OF  FINE  COFFEES 

Further  Development  of  Plantations  Reported  Nec- 
essary in  Spanish  America  to  Keep  Up 
with  Market  Demands 

■THE  demand  for  high-grade  mild  coffees  is 
^ increasing  and  production  decreasing,  which 
calls  for  further  development  of  the  plantations, 
said  Harold  Hamel  Smith,  editor  of  Tropical  Life 
in. an  address  before  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society  at 
London  last  Jan.  17.  He  elaborated: 

“I  believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  Great 
Britain  pays  the  highest  price  of  any  market  for 
really  fine  coffee.  The  other  day  as  high  as  227 
shillings  was  paid  for  choice  Blue  Mountain 
Jamaica  in  Liverpool  and  up  to  223  shillings  in 
London.  If  we  pay  the  best  price,  we  receive  the 
best  coffee,  and,  as  Spanish  America  can  produce 
extremely  fine  coffee,  she  will  be  well  advised 
to  cultivate  the  London  market ; especially  as  there 
is  a marked  tendency  for  Blue  Mountain  Jamaica 
coffee  and  other  kinds  of  that  generation  to  fall 
off  in  supply,  because  all  such  coffees  flourish  only 


at  high  altitudes,  where  the  erosion  of  the  soil 
slowly  but  surely  reduces  the  area  and  lowers 
the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

Coffee  Use  Growing  in  London 
‘‘The  other  day  a newspaper  paragraph  told 
us  that  Sir  Robert  Pearce,  age  82,  a solicitor 
by  profession,  had  just  completed  his  half-century 
in  the  City,  and  in  an  interview  he  spoke  of  the 
changes  that  had  come  over  the  feeding  of  London. 
‘I  always  used  to  have  a mutton  chop  for  lunch,’ 
he  said,  ‘but  later  I found  I could  do  with  a 
scone  and  a cup  of  coffee.’ 

“There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
daily  follow  this  example,  especially  since  the  war, 
and  I commend  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  Span- 
ish America.  Properly  handled,  it  means  a great 
thing  for  the  coffee-growing  industry  if  London 
demands  high  grades  of  coffee.  Those  who 
imagine  that  you  must  go  to  Paris,  to  Cairo,  or 
anywhere  outside  London  to  get  a really  fine  cup 
of  coffee  are  not  always  right,  and  it  is  true  that 
medium-grade  coffees  are  extraordinarily  improved 
by  being  properly  roasted. 

“One  of  the  keenest  buyers  down  Mincing  Lane 
is  said  to  have  put  up  at  a London  hotel  while 
his  own  house  was  being  repaired,  and  was  so 


LOADING  COFFEE  ON  AMUNDSEN’S  SHIP  FOR  HIS  ARCTIC  CRUISE 


Seattle,  June  3,  1922.— Roald  Amundsen’s  Arctic  expedition,  which  sailed  from  here  today,  laid  in  3,000 
pounds  of  Wason  Bros,  vacuum-packed  coffee,  which  it  is  estimated  will  last  the  10  men  of  the  party 
for  seven  years,  the  probable  time  that  the  expedition  will  be  gone.  The  coffee  is  packed  in  three-pound 
tins.  Amundsen  is  to  take  his  ship  north  as  far  as  possible  into  the  great  sweep  of  the  currents  around 
the  pole,  let  it  freeze  into  the  ice  that  forms  early  in  the  season,  and  with  the  flow  of  ice  be  carried 
around  the  pole  and  as  close  as  possible  to  its  actual  location.  Journeys  over  the  ice,  radio  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world,  and  airplane  expeditions  of  exploration  throughout  the  Arctic  Circle  arc  in- 
cluded in  the  plans.  The  400  pounds  of  tea  taken  are  vacuum-packed  also. — B.  D. 
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pleased  with  the  flavor  of  his  hotel  coffee  that  he 
made  inquiries  as  to  what  blend  it  was  and  where 
it  came  from.  He  found  that  the  coffee  owed 
very  much  to  the  skill  of  the  chef  who  prepared 
it,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  was  packed  in  air- 
tight paper  bags  placed  inside  cardboard  boxes 
made  as  air-tight  as  possible,  straight  from  the 
coffee  roasters,  and  thus  it  kept  its  flavor  com- 
plete; but  this  beautiful  beverage  was  made  al- 
most entirely  of  Santos  coffee,  and  little  or  noth- 
ing else  except  a high-class  chicory  roasted  and 
mixed  with  it. 

“ ‘I  was  still  obliged  to  say/  he  owned,  ‘that  the 
coffee  was  delicious ; but  it  was  roasted  and  ground 
in  Paris,  although  it  was  infused  in  London.  It 
came  over  every  day  by  aerial  post,  and  therefore 
was  consumed  within  24  hours  of  its  being  roasted. 
If  I derived  such  pleasure  from  Santos  coffee 
mixed  with  chicory,  what  should  I derive  from 
drinking  choice  blends  of  pure  coffee  when  roasted 
and  prepared  by  similarly  skilful  methods?’ 

The  Outlook  for  Producers 

“I  tell  you  this  little  story  to  shew  that  when 
properly  prepared  the  value  of  coffee  is  at  least 
doubled,  and,  when  the  happy  day  arrives  that 
Spanish-America  realizes  this  fact  and  can  edu- 
cate the  world  in  preparing  coffee,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  wealth  that  will  be  hers,  if  she  will 
cultivate  the  berries  from  which  the  best  coffee 
can  be  made. 

“Jamaica,  whose  output  is  very  small,  is  likely 
to  go  back,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  its  Blue 
Mountain  coffee;  Central  America  cannot  in- 
crease the  output  to  any  noticeable  extent ; nor  is 
increase  likely  from  Mysore  and  other  areas  in 
India,  Nairobi,  and  the  old  German  East  Africa 
market’s  excellent  coffee;  but  Africa  as  a whole 
is  no  competitor  against  Spanish  America. 

“If  you  do  not  win  in  the  game  that  you  have 
to  play,  the  one  against  the  other,  as  the  world 
settles  down  and  calls  out  for  more  and  more 
coffee,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  your  own.  I 
hope  that,  if  this  fact  can  be  made  widely  known, 
the  importance  of  it  will  be  appreciated,  and,  if 
Spanish-America  herself  has  not  the  men  and  the 
money  to  increase  her  output,  she  will  attract 
both  from  outside  to  come  and  cultivate  this 
valuable  crop,  and  thus  increase  the  wealth  and 
purchasing  power  both  of  the  country  that  pro- 
duces and  of  those  who  buy  and  consume  the 
coffee. 

Better  Transport  Needed 

“In  this  report  on  the  economic  resources  of 
Colombia,  M.  T.  Dawe  said  in  1917  that  until  the 
pack-mule  be  replaced  by  more  efficient  and  mod- 
ern means  of  transport  there  could  be  no  appre- 
ciable development  in  agriculture,  mining,  or  any 
commercial  industry  in  this  region.  Given  rail- 
ways, then,  cart  and  motor  roads  would  be  needed 
to  link  up  the  iron  ways. 

“What  Mr.  Dawe  says  of  Colombia  might,  I 
feel  sure,  be  applied  to  any  port  of  Latin  America. 
Of  course  one  has  to  be  reasonable  over  costs 
when  opening  up  undeveloped  regions,  but 
with  a choice  between  waterways,  railways,  roads, 
cableways,  and  aerial  transport  one  need  not  wait 
for  the  Greek  Kalends  to  start  working. 

“In  this  second  report,  recentlv  issued,  Mr. 
Dawe  returns  to  this  subject  of  economical  trans- 
port, for  he  discusses  the  use  of  overhead  cable- 
ways  to  transport  coffee,  etc.,  on  the  Magdalena 


slope  of  the  Cordillera.  The  important  Mariquita- 
Manizales  cableway  is  already  demonstrating  the 
value  of  such  a method  of  transport  on  mountain 
slopes,  and  what  is  true  of  Colombia  applies  to 
many  other  parts  of  Latin  America.” 


POOR  PACKING  OF  INDIA  TEA 


Assam  Railway  Threatens  to  Charge  for  Repairing 
Frail  Chests — Canadian  Contrasts 
Methods  with  Ceylon 

Staff  Correspondence 

Chandernagore,  French  India,  May  4,  1922. 
'THERE  are  matters  in  the  Indian  tea  trade 

1 that  are  inimical  to  Indian  tea,  but,  with  all 
my  experience  of  these  inscrutable  English  and 
their  ways,  for  the  life  of  me  I cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  intentional  or  accidental. 

Take  the  packing  of  India  tea.  I have  already 
spoken  quite  a piece  about  it,  and  now  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Assam-Bengal  Railway  has  some- 
thing to  say.  He  remonstrates  in  writing  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Assam  Valley  Branch,  Indian 
Tea  Association,  as  follows: 

“As  you  are  aware,  no  charges  have  hitherto 
been  levied  at  the  jetties  in  Chittagong  for  cooper- 
age on  tea  boxes.  For  very  many  years  the  work 
required  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  considering  the  question  of  levying  any 
charges  whatsoever.  Of  recent  years  there  has 
been  a steady  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
tea  boxes  used  by  many  gardens,  and  during  the 
past  season  there  have  been  very  many  consign- 
ments that  were  utterly  unfit  to  stand  the  ordinary 
handling  incidental  to  railway  traveling,  leave 
aside  the  question  of  rough  handling. 

“In  all  earnestness  I urge  you  to  impress  on  all 
garden  agents  and  managers  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  none  but  good  boxes  are  used.  We 
have  no  desire  to  open  the  question  of  making 
charges  for  cooperage,  but  fear  that  if  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  continues  we  shall  have, 
although  reluctantly,  to  face  the  question  of 
charging  for  the  work  done.” 

A Complaint  from  Camda 

The  foregoing  is  the  latest  bit  of  information, 
and  confirms  the  complaints  I regularly  receive 
from  the  States,  Australia,  and  Canada.  My 
latest  letter  received  by  last  mail  from  Canada 
runs  : 

“Ceylon  teas,  are  much  more  popular  here  with 
all  buyers,  owing  to  their  making  their  packages 
a universal  net  weight  for  each  break.  This, 
compared  with  the  foolish  way  Indian  gardens 
pack  with  varying  gross,  varying  tares.  andVarious 
nets  running  through  an  invoice,  gives  Indian  teas 
a black  eye.” 

But  is  it  “foolish”?  With  these  English  and 
Scots  always  look  for  the  blue  behind  the  wind. 
I get  no  complaint  from  London;  but  then  all 
Indian  agents  and  directors  are  interested  in 
London  wharves  and  bonded  warehouses. 
Charges  for  cooperage,  etc.,  swell  their  revenues. 
My  experience  of  the  English  is  that  they  are 
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instinctively  right  and  cannot  explain  themselves. 
They  have  the  subhuman  faculty  of  instinct.  They 
call  it  “common  sense”  in  their  queer  way.  They 
never  do  a foolish  thing  and  never  say  a wise  one. 

What  a Tea  Planter  Is 
When  you  talk  of  “planters”  in  the  American 
way  you  think  of  a man  running  his  own  cabbage 
patch  or  corn  patch  or  cotton  cultivation,  but  these 
“planters”  are  overseers  working  to  the  orders  of 
agents,  who  again  are  at  the  end  of  a wire,  with 
the  London  directors  holding  the  other  end  and 
issuing  their  orders. 

Our  “planters”  could  get  quite  as  good  boxes  as 
the  Ceylon  men.  There  are  firms  at  Calcutta 
that  make  a specialty  of  superlative  tea  chests, 
Japanese,  Russian  or  rather  Finnish,  and  locally 
made.  Why  are  the  “planters”  not  ordered  to  use 
them? 

Tea  Cess  Man  Goes  to  France 
Meanwhile  Harold  Newby,  Tea  Cess  commis- 
sioner, has  been  sent  to  France  to  teach  French- 
men to  get  the  “medicine”  down — by  pinching 
their  noses,  I suspect! — Charles  Judge. 


TRADE’S  BIG  FIGURES  FOR  1921 


Coffee  Was  Third  Most  Valuable  Import,  Exceeded 
Only  by  Silk  and  Sugar;  Tea  Was 
in  31st  Place  and  Cacoa  22d 


rT*HE  Foreign  Commerce  Department  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  is- 
sued a monograph  on  “Our  World  Trade,”  which 
gives  many  interesting  figures. 

The  country’s  total  exports  during  1921  were 
worth  $4,379,024,000,  of  which  refined  sugar  con- 
stituted 1.11%  or  $48,827,000,  rice  $20,727,000,  and 
coffee  $5,896,000.  The  sugar  ranked  18th  in  com- 
modity order  of  importance,  rice  33d,  and  coffee 
94th. 

In  quantity  comparison  refined  sugar  was  18th, 
rice  25th,  and  coffee  79th,  presented  in  detail  as 
follows : 


Sugar  Rice 

1921,  pounds  933,792,000  600,059,000 

1920,  pounds  924,192,000  392,613,000 

Prewar  average,  lbs..  79,368,000  16,215,000 

Change  in  1921  from 

1920  +1-0%  +52.8% 

Change  in  1921  from 

prewar  average +1,076.5%  +3,600.6% 


Coffee 

34.573.000 

36.757.000 

44.251.000 

—5.9% 

—21.8% 


The  total  exports  weighed  125,913,180,000 
pounds  in  1921,  compared  with  167,470,587,000  in 
1920  and  a preware  average  of  86,770,300,000 
pounds,  a drop  of  1921  from  1920  amounting  to 
22.4%,  but  a gain  of  49.8%  compared  with  pre- 
war times. 

Total  imports  amounted  to  $2,509,025,000,  of 
which  cane  sugar  was  second  with  9.37%  or  $235,- 
282,000,  coffee  third  with  5.69%  or  $142,809,000, 
cacao  22d  with  $23,125,000,  tea  31st  with  $14,234,- 


000,  and  spices  69th  with  a value  of  $6,202,000. 
The  import  of  first  rank  was  raw  silk  in  skeins, 


amounting  to  $259,054,000 

or  10.32% 

of  the  total. 

Quantity 

comparisons 

of  imports 

are  as  fol- 

lows : 

1921 

1920 

Prewar 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Care  sugar. . 

, . 5,967,375,000 

8,028,668,000 

7,019,690,000 

Coffee  

, . 1,340,980,000 

1,297,439,000 

909,899,000 

Cacao  

, . 304,817,000 

343,667,000 

136,093,000 

Rice  

83,895,000 

142,951,000 

219,437,000 

Tea  

76,487,000 

90,247,000 

98,897,000 

Spices  

64,390,000 

60,918,000 

58,808,000 

Peanuts  . . . . 

40,164,000 

119,513,000 

21,695,000 

These  figures  show  the 

1921  totals  compared  in 

percentages  of  gain  or  loss: 

From 

From  Prewar 

1920 

Average 

Cane  sugar  

—25.7% 

+4.1% 

Coffee  . 

+ 3.4% 

+ 47.4% 

Cacao  . . 

—11.3% 

+ 124.0% 

Rice  . . . 

—41.3% 

—61.8% 

Tea  .... 

—15.3% 

—22.7% 

Spices  . . 

+ 5.7% 

+9.5% 

Peanuts 

—66.4% 

+85.1% 

LAST  OF  BALTIMORE  COFFEE  FLEET 
The  four-masted  barkentine  Josephine  was 
sighted  on  May  1 abandoned  75  miles  off  Charles- 
ton, thus  marking  the  end  of  the  crack  sailing 
fleet  built  by  the  late  C.  Morton  Stewart  for  the 
Brazil-Baltimore  coffee  trade.  She  held  the  fleet 
record  of  22  days  from  Rio  to  Cape  Henry.  There 
were  seven  in  the  fleet.  The  Josephine  was  built 
at  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1896. 


LONDON  AFTER  MILD  COFFEES 


San  Francisco  Lead  in  Central  American  Product 
Reported  Threatened  by  Higher  Prices 
Offered  in  Foreign  Markets 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  June  3,  1922. 
r"PHE  Department  of  Commerce  released  today 
the  following  statement  from  Consul  Water- 
man at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica: 

“San  Francisco’s  preeminence  as  the  distributing 
point  for  Central  American  coffees,  gained  since 
the  war,  is  seriously  threatened.  Costa  Rican  coffee 
is  now  selling  in  London  for  18  to  20  cents  along- 
side railroad  track  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco price  is  13  to  15 y2  cents. 

“While  the  weakness  of  the  American  market 
is  due  to  recent  large  shipments  of  Colombian 
coffee,  London  prices  are  much  higher  than  Ameri- 
can, and  practically  all  of  the  remaining  Costa 
Rican  coffee  is  being  diverted  to  London. 

“The  closing  of  several  of  the  Far  Eastern  ports 
also  handicaps  the  American  market,  and  when  the 
full  prewar  competition  for  Central  American  cof- 
fees, including  most  of  the  European  countries, 
begins  to  be  felt,  it  will  require  all  the  efforts  of 
American  coffee  importers  to  retain  the  Central 
American  trade,  and  they  will  have  to  be  content 
with  cheaper  markets.” — Lamm. 
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How  Iced  Coffee  Should  Be  Prepared  at  the  Soda  Fountain 
Tins  series  of  pictures  was  take.,  with  a professional  model  under  the  direction  of  Manager  Ames  of  the 

Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Comnr'tee 
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ICED  COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 


Joint  Committee  Takes  Up  Advertising  in  Five 
Soda-Fountain  Trade  Papers  to  Increase 
Summer  Consumption 

1 I ’HE  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
has  arranged  to  advertise  in  these  soda-foun- 
tain trade  papers  during  June,  July,  and  August 
to  increase  the  summer  consumption  of  coffee : 
Soda  Fountain,  Soda  Dispenser,  Fountain  Profits, 
Druggists  Circular,  and  Western  Druggist.  The 
ads  to  be  used  are  reproduced  in  connection  with 
this  article. 

It  says  that  “the  only  right  way  to  make  iced 
coffee  is  to  brew  it  extra  strong  and  pour  it 
steaming  hot  from  the  pot  into  a glass  filled  with 
cracked  ice.  Add  more  ice  if  necessary,  and  serve 
with  sugar  and  cream.  Whipped  cream  adds  a 
special  fancy  finish.” 

In  the  Trade  Papers 

The  Soda  Fountain,  the  leading  trade  paper  in 
the  field,  gives  a special  spread  in  its  June  issue  to 
the  making  of  iced  coffee,  which  is  illustrated 
with  six  photographs  showing  a fountain  girl 
making  the  cool  beverage  as  it  should  be  made. 
It  is  convincingly  told  in  dialog  by  C.  A.  Lewis, 
who  drives  home  the  detailed  operations. 


SECY.  COSTE’S  NATIONAL  TOUR 


Distribution,  Retail,  and  Cost-Accounting  Consid- 
ered at  Many  Meetings — Helpful  Circulars 
for  Retail  Grocers 

FIFTEEN  enthusiastic  meetings  of  coffee 
1 roasters  in  all  regions  of  the  country  were  held 
for  Manager  Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 


Association  on  his  recent  45-day  tour,  which  ended 
with  his  arrival  back  in  New  York  on  June  7. 

United  action  was  taken  at  these  sessions  on 
important  trade  problems,  including  the  chain 
store,  distribution,  cost  accounting,  and  helping  the 
independent  retailer. 

One  of  the  principal  plans  indorsed  was  that 
of  circulating  pamphlets  among  the  retailers  to 
assist  them  in  improving  their  business  efficiency. 
These  will  be  prepared  by  Frank  Farrington,  a 
grocery  expert,  on  the  main  phases  of  the  business, 
even  extending  beyond  the  handling  of  coffee,  as 
a tentative  list  of  subjects  to  be  treated  includes 
Store  Interior  Arrangement,  What  to  Do  with  the 
Windows,  Well  Advertised  Brands,  Dealer  Helps, 
Charge  Accounts,  Turnover,  Fresh  Fruits  & Vege- 
tables, Coffee  as  a Trade  Getter,  Clerks. 

They  will  average  800  to  1,000  words  in  length, 
be  printed  by  the  N.  C.  R.  A.,  and  sent  to  mem- 
bers for  distribution  among  their  retail  custo- 
mers. The  association  will  give  100%  cooperation 
to  the  retailer  in  all  his  problems. 

Cost  accounting  has  been  taken  up  fundamental- 
ly in  New  England,  where  complete  analysis  will 
be  made  of  the  business  of  14  typical  roasting  es- 
tablishments covering  all  phases  of  the  business, 
so  that  a comprehensive  report  may  be  made  to 
the  national  convention  next  November  and  ac- 
tion taken  on  a uniform  system  for  the  entire  trade. 

Meetings  were  staged  for  Secretary  Coste  in 
the  following  places : 

Pittsburgh ; Cincinnati,  including  Louisville ; 
Nashville;  New  Orleans;  St.  Louis ; Kansas  City; 
Denver ; Salt  Lake  City,  where  a branch  was  or- 
ganized ; Del  Monte,  where  the  convention  of 
Pacific  Coast  roasters  was  held ; Los  Angeles ; San 
Francisco;  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle;  Milwaukee; 
Chicago. 


JUNE 


JULY 
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Feature  ICED  COFFEE  This  Summer 

asss**"** 


In  the  Good  Old  Summer 
| IX-*  Icej  Cole. 

FREE  kml  Catm  u . j . , 

Window  Sticker;  ‘ 


israr""" - 


Make  Iced  Coffee 
Your  Hot  Weather  Leader 

TIREDf?  Hot?  Throat  kind  of  dusty?  Got 
I-don't-know-what"  feeling? 

Try  ICH)  COFTEE.  If*  the  greatest  hot 
weather  drink  of  them  alL 
Because  it's  cold.  Because  if*  refreshing. 
Because  it  picks  you  up  mentally  and  physi-* 
eally.  Because  it's  a he-man's  drink  if  there 

Hert' » the  recipe: — Brew  your  Coffee  extra 
•Ironfj  and  draw  it  hot  from  the  urn  into  a 
kf*  pkjaa  filled  with  cracked  ice.  Serve  with  $u gar 


Try  It  yourself  some  day  and  you'll  under- 
stand why  so  many  druggists  are  featuring 
it  this  summer  at  the  fountain 


mm 


AUGUST  and  ICED  COFFEE 


FREE 

Window  Stickers 


ICED  COFFEE  is  not  only  easy  to  prepare  and 
easy  to  serve,  but  it  is  very  profitable  I 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  you’re  selling  some- 
thing you  can  depend  on  — not  a new  or 
unknown  beverage,  but  one  that  is  known  and 
liked  by  everybody. 

The  recipe  it  very  $>mplc:—Brc w your 
Coffee  extra  etrong  and  draw  it  hot  from  Out 
urn  into  a giant  filled  with  cracked  ice.  Serve 
with  eugar  and  cream. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  It!  But  it  certainly 
doe*  bring  a pleasant  jingle  from  the  cash 


These  Ads  of  the  Joint  Committee  Appear  in  Soda  Fountain  Papers  This  Summer 
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EAST  INDIAN  TEA  REVIEW 


Production  in  Netherlands  India  Declines  38% 
from  1920 — Only  Gain  in  Exports  Is  to 
Australia — Poor  Quality  to  U.  S. 


Special  Correspondence 

Buitenzorg,  Java,  April  10,  1922. 
'T'HE  following  review  of  tea  conditions  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  during  1921  and  previous 
years  has  been  prepared  by  H.  E.  Pullar  of  the 
Thee  Expert  Bureau : 

“The  crop  harvested  has  been  very  much  smaller 
that  in  many  years  past,  owing  principally  to  the 
finer  plucking  adopted  on  a large  number  of  es- 
tates, but  also  in  part  to  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  more  than  20  es- 
tates closed  down.  Business  and  shipping  facili- 
ties having  become  normal  again,  the  export 
figures  might  have  been  accepted  as  representing 
approximately  the  production,  were  it  not  for  the 
excess  of  unshipped  1920  teas  carried  over,  the 
amount  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  but  was 
probably  about  3,000,000  kilos. 

“On  this  base  the  1921  crops  from  Java  and 
Sumatra  as  compared  with  those  of  the  two  previ- 
ous years  would  be  as  follows  in  kilos : 


1921  1920  1919 

Java  28,000,000  47,000,000  42,500,000 

Sumatra  4,000,000  5,000,000  4,000,000 


Total  32,000,000  52,000,000  46,500,000 


“A  much  higher  general  average  than  ever  be- 
fore was  reached  in  quality  owing  to  the  fine 
plucking  and  careful  manufacture  adopted  on  a 
large  number  of  estates.  Many  gardens  from 
which  never  before  had  been  seen  any  but  mediocre 
teas  produced  excellent  style  of  leaf  with  much 
improved  liquors,  and  in  some  cases  the  amount 
of  bright  golden  tip  showing  was  remarkable. 

“From  the  Pengalengan  district  quality  was  on 
the  whole  about  average,  although  from  a few 
well  known  gardens  it  was  disappointing,  owing 
to  very  heavy  pruning,  carried  out  in  the  early 
year,  resulting  in  an  excessive  preponderance  of 
young  pluck  later  on  and  including  the  period 
when  the  best  quality  is  usually  seen. 

Java  Tea  Exports 

“Particulars  of  exports  from  Java  in  comparison 
with  the  two  previous  years  are  as  follows  in  kilos : 
1921  1920  1919 


Holland  11,203,000  16,865,000  25,136,000 

England  6,638,000  11,718,000  12,356,000 

Australia  9,786,000  8,753,000  7,262,000 

United  Stales..  2,537,000  3,475,000  2,278,000 

Canada  38,000  796,000  634,000 

Continent  17,000  36,000  722,000 

Singapore  60,000  452,000  466,000 

China  35,000  1,117,000 

Other  places.  . . 472,000  452,000  275,000 


Total  30,751,000  42,582,000  50,246,000 


“Shipments  to  Holland,  while  amounting  to 
about  5,500,000  kilos  less  than  last  year,  show  a 
rather  higher  percentage  than  usual  in  relation 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  crop. 

“To  England  also  shipments  show  a great  fall- 
ing off,  which  is  attributable  partly  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  crop  and  partly  to  the  differential  duty 
against  non-British-grown  tea.  In  this  latter 
connection  it  is  significant  that  over  3,000,000  kilos 
more  have  gone  to  Australia,  where  there  is  no 


preferential  tariff,  than  to  England.  Never  before 
has  anything  like  so  much  Java  tea  gone  to  Aus- 
tralia as  to  England. 

“The  volume  of  business  with  Australasia 
again  establishes  a new  record,  showing  the  sub- 
stantial increase  of  approximately  1,000,000  kilos 
more  than  in  the  previous  year  and  2,500,000  kilos 
more  than  in  1919.  This  satisfactory  result  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  very  high  prices 
that  Ceylon  teas  have  been  fetching,  blenders  have 
been  compelled  to  use  a substitute  and  have  found 
the  quality  of  1921  Java  teas  so  much  better  than 
formerly  that  they  have  been  able  to  use  a much 
larger  percentage  in  their  blends.  Whether  busi- 
ness during  the  ensuing  year  reaches  similar  dimen- 
sions will  depend  principally  upon  whether  the 
quality  of  Java  teas  again  measures  up  to  blenders’ 
requirements. 

“Shipments  to  United  States  show  a decline  of 
nearly  1,000,000  kilos,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  previous  year’s  figures  included  a large 
quantity  of  tea  consigned  on  growers’  account, 
whereas  those  of  1921  represent  only  shipments 
against  definite  orders,  the  result  is  fairly  .satis- 
factory. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
Netherlands  India  teas,  while  amounting  to  only 
9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  all  countries,  represented 
75%  of  the  total  quantity  rejected  as  being 
below  the  government  standard,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  very  discreditable  fact  is  due  to 
unsuitable  teas  having  been  sent  on  growers’  ac- 
count. 

“The  differential  duty  against  non-British-grown 
tea  is  responsible  for  having  practically  killed  the 
trade  with  Canada. 

“Exports  to  all  other  countries  are  unimportant, 
amounting  altogether  to  only  a fraction  over  500,- 
000  kilos. 

Exports  from  Sumatra 

“Particulars  of  exports  from  Sumatra  as  sup- 
plied by  the  Medan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  two  years,  are  as  follows, 
the  figures  in  kilos : 


1921  1920  1919 

Holland  1,450,892  1,165,779  1,729,870 

England  2,589,733  3, 663,784  1,790,072 

Australia  600  15,000 

America 118,344  64,000 

Singapore  119,065  34,582  549,320 

Java  35,167  122,630  98,591 

Other  places...  2,336  25,468  2,652 


Total  4,1 97,793  5,130,587  4,249,505 


Improvements  in  Manufacture 
“The  past  year  will  be  remembered  as  by  far 
the  most  difficult  time  through  which  the  Nether- 
lands India  tea-growing  industry  has  ever  passed, 
but  also  because  of  the  great  impetus  which  that 
period  of  adversity  gave  to  research  into  improved 
methods  in  all  the  stages  of  manufacture.  The 
knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in  this  direction 
will  be  of  great  permanent  advantage  not  only  to 
the  planting  community,  but  also  indirectly  in  in- 
creasing the  good  name  of  Java  and  Sumatra  teas. 

“During  the  transitional  stage  from  old  to  new 
methods  of  manufacture,  experiments  involving 
frequent  changes,  especially  in  the  style  and  grading 
of  the  leaf,  have  sometimes  been  necessary. 

“Once  a satisfactory  type  has  been  established, 
however,  this  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  unless 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  making  a further 
alteration.  Buyers  in  all  markets  are  always 
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willing  to  pay  extra  for  the  teas  of  estates  known 
to  maintain  a uniform  standard,  and  particularly 
so  on  the  Batavia  market  because  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  business  put  through  on  the  basis  of 
‘fair  average  quality’  rather  than  on  samples  of 
actual  teas. 

“The  reliability  of  samples  is  a matter  that  calls 
for  special  reference,  as  there  has  been  consider- 
able trouble  between  buyers  and  sellers  during 
the  past  year  over  this  question.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  by  estates  when  offering  teas  for 
sale  to  see  that  the  samples  they  submit  actually 
represent  the  teas  ready  for  delivery,  but  it  would 
appear  that  in  many  cases  samples  of  one  day’s 
manufacture  or  of  unbulked  teas  have  been  sent. 

“Complaints  have  been  frequent  with  regard  to 
irregularity  owing  to  teas  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently bulked  and  also  of  dustiness,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  special  care  be  taken  to  see 
that  teas  are  thoroughly  well  bulked  and  sifted 
clean  from  dust. 

Attention  must  also  again  be  called  to  the  ex- 
cessive weight  of  tea  that  is  sometimes  packed, 
especially  of  broken  grades.  The  maximum  of 
this  class  that  should  be  put  into  a chest  is  100^4 
kilos,  as  heavier  packages  frequently  reach  their 
destination  in  a broken  and  leaky  condition,  which 
not  only  means  loss  of  weight  but  also  affects  the 
sale  of  the  tea,  buyers  naturally  being  prejudiced 
against  teas  where  there  is  the  risk  of  short  weight. 
It  should  also  be  realized  that  in  Australia  labor 
conditions  are  such  that  dock  and  other  transport 
workers  refuse  to  handle  chests  of  excessive 
weight. 

Better  Market  Outlook 

“The  year  opens  in  circumstances  much  improved 
over  those  of  12  months  ago,  the  statistical  posi- 
tion having  undergone  a complete  change  owing 
to  the  enormous  reduction  that  has  taken  place 
in  production  and  considerable  increase  in  consump- 
tion. In  all  countries  where  tea  drinking  is  essen- 
tially. a national  habit,  consumption  is  becoming 
steadily  larger  every  year,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease has  shown  marked  acceleration  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  increase  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  in  population  and  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  an  increase  in  consumption  per 
head.  When  Russia  comes  into  the  market  again 
on  a large  scale,  demand  must  go  beyond  the  pre- 
sent capacity  of  production  and  a phenomenal  rise 
in  price  take  place. 

“The  eventuality,  however,  still  seems  a long 
way  off,  and  until  it  comes  about  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  price  of  tea  can  be  higher  than  will  give 
more  than  a bare  return  on  capital  to  the  majority 
of  estates.  The  position  later  on  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  1922  British 
India  crop,  and  somewhat  also  upon  those  of  Cey- 
lon and  Netherlands  India,  and  if  production  is  in- 
creased to  any  considerable  extent  a slump  in  prices 
will  be  inevitable. 

“For  the  immediate  future,  therefore,  the  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  in  all  producing  countries 
to  maintain  as  even  a balance  as  possible  between 
supply  and  demand ; otherwise  many  estates  will 
again  be  faced  with  ruin.” — J. 


COFFEE  AND  CACAO  IN  UGANDA 
Coffee  exports  from  Uganda  for  the  11  months 
ending  last  November  amounted  to  43,927  cwt. 
Cacao  has  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation,  exports 


for  the  same  period  having  amounted  to  only 
320  cwt.  Most  of  the  former  cacao  area  is  now 
devoted  to  coffee. 


READY  FOR  BRAZIL  CENTENNIAL 

President  Harding  Appoints  Commission  to  Handle 
Government  Exhibits — New  Building  to  Be 
Home  of  American  Embassy 

T*HE  $350,000  building  to  be  erected  at  the 
Brazil  Centennial  celebration  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  house  the  United  States  government’s 
official  exhibits  will  be  redecorated  when  the  fair 
is  over  and  converted  into  a permanent  American 
Embassy. 

The  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of  the  following 
commissioners,  just  appointed  by  President  Hard- 
ing: 

Commissioner  general,  David  C.  C.  Collier  of 
San  .Diego ; deputy  deputy  commissioner,  F.  A. 
Harrison  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  commission’s  work  in  the  United  States;  Mrs. 
Henrietta  W.  Livermore  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ; J.  P. 
Kirby  of  Houston,  Tex, : W.  G'.  Stephens,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro ; Richard  P.  Momsen,  former  U.  S. 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Exhibits  will  be  supplied  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Labor, 
War,  Navy,  and  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  In- 
dustrial exhibits  will  be  private.  The  United 
States  Exhibits,  Inc.,  of  New  York  is  said  to 
be  erecting  a steel  building  containing  90,000 
feet  of  floor  space,  to  be  rented  to  exhibitors. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Harrison  and  Sebastiao 
Sampaio,  Brazilian  commercial  attache  at  Wash- 
ington, are  touring  the  country  in  the  interests 
of  the  celebration. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  INVITED  TO  SAO  PAULO 


Santos  Commercial  Association,  Grateful  for  Re- 
ception  Last  November,  Suggests  Return 
Visit  in  July 


rT,HE  Commercial  Association  of  Santos, 
1 Brazil,  has  invited  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  to  send  a delegation  on  a 
visit  there  next  July,  but  action  has  not  yet 
been  taken  on  the  reply.  The  invitation,  dated 
May  15,  1922,  and  signed  by  Robert  de  Nioac,  the 
association’s  secretary,  was  directed  “to  the  pres- 
ident, directors,  and  members  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,”  and  reads : 

“With  the  consent  and  by  authority  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Dr.  Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Sousa, 
president  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  we  have  the 
honor  to  extend  to  your  association  a cordial  invi- 
tation to  send  a delegation  to  visit  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  pur  city,  to  study  ‘dc  visu’  the  great 
care  and  attention  given  to  our  principal  product, 
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coffee,  as  well  as  to  see  the  growth  of  this 
progressive  port  and  other  places  of  interest. 

“The  delegation  of  this  association,  which  was 
so  royally  entertained  last  November  by  your 
association  and  the  general  trade  where  it  vis- 
ited, indicated  that  month  of  July  would  be  a good 
time  for  your  delegation  to  arrive.  If  this  is  agree- 
able to  you,  we  shall,  with  great  pleasure  welcome 
your  arrival  and  shall  give  you  all  information  you 
require  regarding  coffee  from  the  planting  of  the 
seedling  to  the  exportation  of  the  filled  bags  in 
Santos. 

“It  is  our  wish  that  representatives  of  the  coffee 
trade  in  the  U.  S.  A.  shall  be  fully  informed  on 
this  subject,  by  knowing  our  plantations,  the  details 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  article,  and 
the  business  of  its  exportation.  Furthermore,  it  is 
our  sincere  wish  to  see  a daily  development  in  the 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  your  great 
country. 

“Awaiting  your  decision,  we  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  conveying  to  you  our  esteem  and  great  con- 
sideration.” 


COFFEE  FROM  SALINA  CRUZ  TO  U.  S. 

The  declared  exports  of  coffee  from  Salina 
Cruz,  Mexico,  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1922  were  5,863,400  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  149%  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921,  67%  over  1920,  and  186%  over  1919. 


GALVESTON-CHICAGO  COFFEE  RATE 


Traffic  Manager  Stover  of  N.  C.  R.  A.  Asks  Inter- 
state Commission  to  Take  Early  Action 
and  Not  Wait  Till  October 

TTHE  green-coffee  freight  rate  from  Galveston 
A to  Chicago  was  the  subject  of  a letter  from 
Manager  Stover  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  Traffic  De- 
partment on  May  23,  in  which  he  urged  that 
action  be  taken  soon,  instead  of  waiting  till  Oc- 
tober, as  was  reported  planned.  His  letter 
follows : 

“Your  communication  prompts  me  to  refer  to 
my  letter  of  Mar.  1 and  yours  of  the  11th,  with 
respect  to  rates  on  green  coffee  and  also  to  hearing 
that  was  held  in  connection  with  rates  on  sugar 
from  eastern  points  to  Central  Freight  Association 
territory.  You  state  in  this  letter  that  hearing  in 
these  cases  was  held  before  Examiner  Disque  at 
Washington  on  Mar.  1 ; on  which  date  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  complaint  was  offered  and 
interested  parties  asked  for  30  days  in  which  to 
prepare  additional  evidence. 

“Further  hearing  was  to  be  held  at  Washington 
on  Apr.  10,  and  we  were  to  be  advised  when  a 
decision  in  these  cases  had  been  published.  A 
conference  was  held  by  the  trunk-line  traffic  man- 
agers on  Mar.  10,  at  which  time  an  application 
was  made  requesting  equalization  of  rates  on  coffee 
imported  carload  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  as 
compared  to  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago. 
The  trunk  line  committee  appeared  before  Mr. 
llardie  in  Washington  and  recommended  that 
rates  be  established.  This  committee  was  in- 


formed that  no  action  would  be  taken  on  coffee 
rates  until  the  sugar-rate  question  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

“I  now  understand  that  a hearing  on  the  sugar 
rates  was  held  some  time  ago,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary evidence  has  been  received,  but  that  there 
will  be  no  announcement  made  until  next  October. 
Mr.  Hardie,  therefore,  advised  that  the  trunk-line 
application  for  equalization  on  coffee  rates  has 
been  preserved  in  his  file. 

“This  would  indicate  that  this  important  matter 
has  been  buried.  In  the  meantime,  new  rates  are 
being  established  from  Gulf  and  lower  Atlantic 
ports,  and  the  port  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
biggest  port  in  the  world,  is  badly  suffering.  Cer- 
tainly something  ought  to  be  done  to  speed  up  this 
matter,  so  that  some  action  may  be  taken  re- 
garding the  rates  on  coffee  from  New  York  im- 
mediately.” 


THE  10%  FREIGHT  REDUCTION 


New  Rates  Effective  July  1 Make  Flat  Decrease 
in  All  Kinds  of  Products  Except 
Those  Already  Reduced 

T'HE  reduction  of  10%  in  freight  rates  an- 
A nounced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  Mar.  24  as  effective  July  1 apply  to  all 
commodities  except  those  granted  reductions  since 
Aug.  6,  1920.  These  include  groceries,  tea,  coffee, 
etc.  The  following  summary  prepared  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  & Traffic  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  summarizes 
the  effect  of  the  reduction : 

“In  the  eastern  territorial  group,  comprising 
region  roughly  described  as  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in- 
creased 40%  on  Aug.  26,  1921,  reduced  to  26%. 

^ “Western  group  territory,  lying  between  the 
Canadian  border,  Rio  Grande,  Mississippi  River, 
and  a line  drawn  practically  north  and  south 
through  Cheyenne.  Denver,  and  Pueblo  to  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  increased  35%  Aug.  26,  reduced  to  21.5%. 
Traffic  between  this  group  and  many  points  in 
Illinois  will  also  be  reduced  to  21.5%. 

“Southern  group  territory,  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
increased  to  25%  Aug.  26,  will  be  reduced  to 
12.5%. 

“Mountain  Pacific  group,  comprising  all  terri- 
tory west  of  the  western  group,  increased  to  25% 
on  Aug.  26,  1921,  reduced  to  12.5%. 

“All  traffic  moving  between  any  of  the  foregoing 
groups,  increased  to  33^%  on  Aug.  26,  1921,  re- 
duced to  20%.. 

“These  reductions  will  not  apply  to  farm  prod- 
ucts, lumber,  and  other  commodities  upon  which 
reductions  have  been  made  or  rates  readjusted  since 
Aug.  26,  1921.” 

COFFEE  DIRECT  TO  FLORIDA 

Special  Correspondence 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  3,  1922. — What  is  said 
ro  have  been  the  first  shipment  of  coffee  ever  re- 
ceived here  direct  from  Brazil  was  brought  on  the 
steamer  Otho  yesterday  for  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee 
Co.— J. 
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CONTRACTS  FOR  NAVY  TEA 


Charles  T.  Wilson  & Co.  of  New  York  to  Furnish 
65,000  Pounds  to  Government — Details 
of  the  Four  Orders 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  May  12,  1922. 
pHARLES  T.  WILSON  & CO.  have  been 
^ awarded  the  contract  by  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Supplies  & Accounts  for  a quantity  of  tea  for 
delivery  at  various  navy  yards,  bids  for  which 
were  opened  on  May  9. 

The  company  will  furnish  18,000  pounds  of  tea 
to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  at  $3,776.40,  22,000 
pounds  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  at  $4,615.60, 
and  25,000  pounds  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
f.o.b.  cars,  contractor’s  works,  at  $5,245. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  bids  received  by  the 
bureau : 

For  18.000  pounds  of  tea  for  delivery  at  Boston  : 
Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  27.1,  27.8,  and  25.37  cents 
a pound;  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  25.25 
cents;  Charles  T.  Wilson  & Co.,  20.98  cents. 

For  22,000  pounds  of  tea  at  Brooklyn : Austin, 
Nichols  & Co..  26.17,  26.93,  and  24.44  cents; 
Greenwich  Mills,  31  cents ; Irwin-Harrisons  & 
Crosfield,  24.37  cents;  Charles  T.  Wilson  & Co., 
20.98  cents. 

For  25,000  pounds  at  Mare  Island : Carter, 
Macy  & Co..  25  cents. 

For  25,000  pounds  of  tea  at  Mare  Island,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  contractor’s  works:  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  26.17,  26.93  and  24.44  cents;  Irwin-Harrisons 
& Crosfield,  24.37 ; Charles  T.  Wilson  & Co.,  20.98 
cents. — Lamm. 


COLOMBO  TEA  FAKERS  AT  WORK 


Impositions  Practised  on  Ships  Lead  Ceylon  Bodies 
to  Ask  Government  to  Control  “Red  Leaf” 
for  Manufacture  of  Caffein 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  England,  May  5,  1922. 
YY7RITING  from  Kalutara,  a correspondent 
says  that,  as  good  tea  is  now  realizing  high 
prices,  there  would  seem  to  be  a very  real  danger 
of  petty  Colombo  traders  reverting  to  old  dodges. 
One  well  known  firm  of  Colombo  estate  agents 
recently  published  in  the  local  press  a letter  writ- 
ten by  a Colombo  trader  addressed  to  one  of  its 
estates  offering  to  buy  “red  leaf”  for  sale  to  ships 
at  20c.  a pound  on  delivery  at  Colombo. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  fair  name 
of  this  tea  mart  may  be  destroyed,  the  local 
bodies  interested  in  Ceylon  tea,  it  is  understood, 
will  shortly  approach  the  government  with  re- 
gard to  having  a standard  fixed  for  the  different 
grades  of  tea  and  the  control  of  the  sale  of  “red 
leaf”  for  the  manufacture  of  caffein.  Meanwhile 


superintendents  of  estates  are  to  be  requested  by 
circular  to  be  very  careful  as  regards  “red  leaf” 
sales.  Similar  action  is  being  taken  by  the  Indian 
Tea  Association. 

The  now  famous  blister  blight  of  India  so  far 
has  not  made  its  appearance  in  Ceylon.  There 
are  local  estates  from  'which  as  good  tea  as  the 
best  Assam  hybrids  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
local  Estate  Products  Committee  recently  rec- 
ommended the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
tea  seed  from  India. 

Labor  costs  continue  to  interest  the  growers 
and,  according  to  report,  modifications  in  the 
estimated  rates  of  production  will  have  to  be 
made.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  many  tea 
estates  planned  to  work  at  an  average  cost  of 
40c.  a pound  of  tea  made.  The  Indian  labor  com- 
missioner reports  that  the  minimum  wage  paid 
to  a coolie  on  a Ceylon  tea  estate  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  6 annas  he  earns  in  India. 
The  government  of  Assam  has  already  taken  steps 
to  inquire  whether  the  present  rates  paid  to  the 
coolies  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  in 
health  and  reasonable  comfort  and  whether  in 
view  of  high  living  costs  a higher  minimum  wage 
should  not  be  adopted.  Therefore  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  Ceylon  will  shortly  have  to  toe  the 
line. 

Estimates  for  the  current  year  of  most  tea 
lands  show  fair  allowance  for  manuring,  but 
apparently  nowhere  is  heavy  manuring  contem- 
plated. Estate  superintendents  have  received 
special  instructions  not  to  allow  heavy  picking. 
The  weather  there  continues  to  be  more  or  less 
dry.  The  quality  of  coming  tea  crops  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  well  maintained. 

Estates  all  over  Ceylon  are  increasing  their 
efficiency,  and  motor  transport  is  gradually  im- 
proving; many  estates  are  purchasing  light  lor- 
ries for  the  transportation  of  tea  leaf,  etc.,  from 
distant  fields  to  the  central  factories. — A.  J. 

PESSOA  ON  VALORIZATION 

Brazil  President,  in  Message  to  Congress,  Says  It 
Has  Proved  a Success — Does  Not  Fear 
Foreign  Competition 

PRESIDENT  PESSOA  of  Brazil,  in  his  mes- 
sage  to  Congress  last  month,  declared  that 
coffee  valorization  had  been  more  successful  than 
had  been  expected,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  from  increased  coffee  growing  in  other  coun- 
tries. He  said : 

“In  March  last  year  the  price  of  coffee  had 
fallen  to  about  $1.10  per  arroba  [32.38  lbs.],  and 
prices  showed  a tendency  to  even  greater  decline. 
The  situation  of  growers  was  most  alarming, 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  decline  in  exchange 
caused  by  the  exaggerated  total  of  imports.  The 
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economic  balance  of  the  country  was  becoming 
more  and  more  dislocated  each  day.  Hence  the 
government  decided  to  intervene  in  the  coffee  mar- 
ket. 

“The  salutary  effects  of  this  intervention  were 
even  greater  than  expected.  Prices  showed  rapid 
improvement,  and  the  general  commercial  situation 
was  stabilized.  Coffee  growing  gave  profitable 're- 
turns, and  our  commercial  and  economic  balance 
showed  an  immediate  transformation  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

“Government  intervention  in  the  coffee  market 
was  an  urgent  measure.  When  valorization  was 
initiated  the  price  did  not  correspond  to  the  statis- 
tical position  of  coffee.  Speculation  had  forced 
down  prices,  and  it  was  necessary  to  offset  this 
foreign  influence. 

“The  position  of  coffee  in  foreign  markets  now 
is  firm,  but  Brazil  must  effect  a permanent  pro- 
gram to  insure  continuation  of  this  condition  and 
prevent  occurrences  of  the  causes  that  made  valor- 
ization necessary.  Forecasts  for  the  1922-23  crop 
are  favorable  from  a Brazilian  point  of  view, 
because  droughts  and  disease  have  reduced  for- 
eign production,  which  at  best  presents  only  a 
small  total  in  comparison  to  the  production  of 
Brazil.  Anyway,  the  growing  of  coffee  in  these 
countries  can  be  carried  on  only  in  limited  areas, 
and  then  under  the  most  difficult  working  condi- 
tions. The  same  prediction  was  made  when 
Brazilian  valorization  was  carried  out  10  years  ago, 
but  to  date  the  total  coffee  production  outside  of 
Brazil  is  only  1,500,000  sacks. 

“The  present  valorization  plan  has  been  particu- 
larly successful,  because  the  great  majority  of 
stocks  purchased  by  the  government  have  been 
kept  in  Brazil,  instead  of  being  stored  abroad  to 
guarantee  foreign  loans.  Only  a small  percentage 
of  government  holding  has  been  shipped  to  Lon- 
don.” 


RUSSIA’S  TEA  DILEMMA 


Must  Have  Two  Rubles  a Pound  Duty  to  Finance 
Control  Department,  Which  Would  Make 
Price  so  High  as  to  Stop  Consumption 


Special  Correspondence 

London,  May  19,  1922. 

CONSIDERABLE  alarm  has  been  caused  in 
tea  circles  in  Russia  by  a proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  Financial  Department  to  increase  the 
import  duty  on  tea  to  one  ruble  per  funt  (8/10 
lb.)  and  to  levy  a further  60  copecks  per  funt  in 
the  form  of  excise.  It  is  protested  that  before 
making  the  proposal  competent  authorities  had 
not  been  consulted.  It  is  urged  that  the  effect  of 
increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer  can  have  the 
result  only  of  seriously  restricting  the  market,  and 
thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Treasury. 
The  position  is  comprehensively  dealt  with  by  a 
critical  writer  in  the  official  economic  journal  of 
Russia. 

Since  October  last  year  the  Tea  Control  De- 
partment has  tried  to  apportion  tea  and  coffee 
relatively  to  the  demand,  and  also  to  fix  prices 
according  to  the  ability  of  consumers  to  pay, 


hoping  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  govern- 
ment revenue  from  tea.  The  sale  price  of  tea 
established  by  the  Tea  Department  was  some- 
what lower  than  the  prewar  price;  that  is,  on 
the  average  one  ruble  a funt. 

At  the  present  time  the  distribution  of  pre- 
pared tea  goods  is  exceedingly  limited.  For  1921 
the  chief  Tea  Department  for  Moscow,  Rostoff- 
Yaroslavsky,  and  Vitebsk  prepared  15,525,425 
funts  of  tea  and  tea-coffee  preparation,  which  is 
86.2%  of  the  allotment. 

In  view  of  the  limited  means  of  the  population 
the  Tea  Department  had  to  provide  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar  at  low  prices.  Yet  these  prices  still  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  the  consumer,  and  stimulat- 
ing measures  had  to  be  taken. 

The  writer  shows  that  tea  occupies  a very  in- 
ferior position  in  the  general  economy  of  the 
Tea  Department,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
coffee  occupies  a most  important  position  com- 
pared with  tea,  although  increased  business  in  tea 
is  imperative  for  the  Treasury. 

The  manufacture  of  cheap  raw  material  into 
coffee  preparations  and  substitutes  constitutes  a 
serious  factor  in  the  intended  development  of  tea 
imports.  Because  large  circles  of  the  Russian 
people  prefer  tea,  but  were  obliged  to  turn  to 
coffee  and  its  analogues ' because  of  the  insufficient 
tea  supply,  the  Tea  Department,  in  order  to  real- 
ize on  its  coffee  products,  adopted  semi-coercive 
measures,  including  the  sale  of  tea  only  if  coffee 
goods  were  bought  at  the  same  time. 

The  consumer  obeys  this  harsh  measure  when 
the  price  of  tea  is  at  all  within  his  means;  but 
the  increase  in  price  proposed  by  the  Financial 
Department  to  about  three  times  what  it  is  now 
would  not  only  destroy  all  demand,  but  paralyze 
the  Coffee  Department,  “which  happens  to  be  the 
foundation  material  for  the  revival  of  the  tea 
industry.” 

The  Tea  Department  calculates  the  market  for 
one  year  at  40,000,000  funts,  which  is  five  times 
less  than  in  peacetime.  With  a maximum  tax 
on  tea  of  50  copecks  a funt,  it  will  be  possible 
to  sell  tea  at  one  ruble  a funt,  which  approaches 
the  prewar  wholesale  and  will  guarantee  a mar- 
ket. This  would  bring  the  Treasury  20,000,000 
rubles. 

Even  before  the  war  the  price  of  tea  was  too 
high  for  the  peasant  and  the  workman,  thanks  to 
which  substitutes  flourished.  It  will  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  with  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  tea  to  three  rubles  a funt  the  sales  will 
be  so  reduced  as  to  provide  revenue  of  only  6,000,- 
000  to  12,000.000  rubles.  Thus  the  endeavors  of 
the  Finance  Department  to  increase  the  duty  on 
tea  can  lead  only  to  deplorable  results. 

There  will  be  other  consequences  just  as  de- 
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structive.  In  purchasing  tea  in  foreign  markets 
in  coming  years  to  the  extent  of  40,000,000  funts 
the  Tea  Department  will  require  working  funds 
to  the  extent  of  12,000,000  rubles.  High  tariff 
will  also  lead  to  extensive  contraband  importa- 
tion of  tea  into  Russia,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment would  get  no  revenue. — W.  J. 


INDIA’S  NEW  IMPORT  DUTIES 
The  new  import  duties  in  British  India,  an- 
nounced on  Apr.  1,  1922,  provide  for  25%  per  cwt. 
on  sugar,  advalorem  of  Rs.  24  and  4 a.  to  Rs.  28 
and  4a. ; black  tea,  value  12a.,  and  green  tea,  14a. 
value,  15% ; and  15%  on  coffee,  valued  at  Rs.  36 
per  cwt.  

ANOTHER  BRAZIL  LOAN 
A Brazil  loan  of  $30,000,000  is  being  floated 
in  New  York  by  Dillon,  Read  & Co.  to  provide 
money  for  electrifying  the  suburban  division  of 
the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  owned  by  the 
government.  The  bonds  are  30-year  7s,  and  are 
offered  at  96T/2  and  interest,  to  net  7.3%. 
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Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications,  Certifi- 
cates Issued,  and  Labels  and  Prints 
That  Have  Been  Registered 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23,  1922. 
ITERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
1 1 activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice  and 
general  grocery  trades: 

PATENTS  GRANTED 
Packing  and  Display  Box.  1,41 3,677.  John  A. 
McWilliams,  Philadelphia.  A box  formed  of  a 
piece  of  suitable  material  and  embodying  a bcttom. 
sides  and  ends,  additional  folds  on  said  sides  and 
ends  adapted  to  turn  down  into  the  body  of  the 
box,  double  the  ends  and  to  reinforce  the  same, 
supplemental  folds  on  said  ends  adapted  to  be 
interlocked  with  the  bottom  of  said  body  to  retain 
said  ends  in  operative  position,  supplemental  folds 
on  said  sides  adapted  to  be  interlocked  with  each 
other  over  said  ends  and  retain  said  sides  in 
operative  position,  a flap  adapted  to  be  turned  up 
for  advertising  purposes,  and  a tongue  cut  out  from 
said  flap  and  adapted  to  engage  the  bottom  to 


prevent  the  adjacent  end  of  the  body  from  opening 
and  spreading  outwardly. 

Automatic  Coffee  and  Cream  Urn  and  Faucet* 
1,413,755.  Frederick  J.  Messman,  Chicago.  A 
coffee  urn  comprising  a receptacle  for  coffee,  a 
receptacle  for  cream,  a delivery  pipe,  and  means 
for  connecting  said  delivery  pipe  to  either  or  to 
both  of  said  receptacles,  said  means  including  an 
adjustable  device  for  limiting  the  effective  size  of 
the  connection  to  the  cream  receptacle  when  both 
connections  are  made. 

Method  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Caffein  Out 
of  Coffee  Beans.  1,414,096.  Henry  Roselius, 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  A process  for  removing 
caffein  from  raw  coffee  beans  consisting  in  heating 
said  beans  to  a temperature  slightly  exceeding 
that  of  “opening”  steam  then  applied  which  tem- 
perature is  generally  from  100°  €.  to  140°  C.,  ap- 
plying a caffein  extracting  medium  such  as  benzene 
then  reheating  the  partially  cooled  beans  to  a 
temperature  in  excess  of  that  of  the  medium- 
removing  steam  finally  admitted  into  contact  with 
said  beans. 

Collapsible  Box.  1,414,236.  William  Edward 
Walmsley,  Liverpool,  England.  A collapsible  box 
having  a body  portion  with  back,  front  and  sides, 
a flap  extending  from  both  extremities  of  the 
said  back  and  so  made  that  when  folded  inwards 
it  forms  a head  countersunk  into  the  ends  of  the 
body  portion  having  outwardly  projecting  wings 
or  flanges;  flaps  extending  from  both  extremities 
of  the  sides  and  made  to  fold  inwards  over  two  of 
the  wings  or  flanges,  and  flaps  extending  from  both 
ends  of  the  front  so  made  as  to  fold  inwards  over 
the  other  two  wings  or  flanges. 

Process  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Di-Alkyl- 
Ammo-Ethyl  Derivatives  of  Theobromin.  1 ,414,333. 
Jean  Altwegg,  Lyon,  France,  assignor  to  Societe 
Chimique  des  Usines  du  Rhone  (Anciennement 
Gilliard,  P.  Monnet  et  Cartier),  Paris,  France. 
A new  derivative  of  Theobromin,  di-ethylamino- 
ethyl  theobromin,  melting  at  67°  C.,  fairly  soluble 
in  water,  forming  aqueous  solutions  having  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  soluble  in  most  organic 
solvents,  less  soluble  in  ether  and  petroleum  ether. 

Food  Product  and  Process.  1,415,893.  George 
Moore,  Joplin,  Mo.  A food  product  comprising 
peanut  butter  and  bran,  the  bran  being  in  a quantity 
sufficient  for  therapeutical  action  and  less  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  product,  and  the  peanut 
butter  containing  the  natural  oil  of  the  nuts.  In 
the  art  of  forming  a food  product,  preparing  pea- 
nut meat  by  pulverizing  the  nuts  and  mixing  them 
with  a little  water,  then  boiling  syrup  to  a point 
where  it  will  form  a soft  consistent  mass  upon 
cooling,  stirring  into  the  syrup  before  cooling  the 
prepared  peanut  meat,  and  mixing  bran  in  the 
mass  before  cooling. 

7 eapot  and  Coffeepot.  1,416,321.  William 
George  Barratt,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England.  A pot 
provided  with  a pouring  spout,  and  a handle,  said 
pot  having  an  opening  at  its  top  and  a flange  ex- 
tending around  its  opening  below  the  level  of  its 
top,  said  pot  having  also  a lug  arranged  adjacent 
to  its  handle  and  projecting  crosswise  over  the  said 
flange  towards  the  spout,  and  a lid  which  rests  on 
the  said  flange  and  engages  with  the  said  lug  and 
is  thereby  prevented  from  falling  off  when  the 
pot  is  tilted  to  pour  out  its  contents. 

Food  Product  and  Process  of  Making  It. 
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1,416,387.  Daniel  G.  Sell,  Kansas  City.  A food 
product  comprising  a mixture  of  sugar  and  peanut 
butter  which  have  been  mixed  together  by  boiling 
and  allowed  to  crystallize,  said  crystallized  sugar 
and  peanut  butter  being  of  a consistency  which  will 
readily  liquefy  in  substantially  one  part  of  water 
two  parts  of  the  product. 

Coffee  Pot  or  Urn.  1,417,243.  Clarence  D. 
Graves,  Dublin,  Ga.  A vessel  for  preparing  de- 
coctions having  a condenser  mounted  in  the  upper 
portion  thereof,  a receptacle  in  said  vessel  adapted 
to  contain  solid  material,  a chain  of  the  like  by 
means  of  which  the  solid  material  may  be  raised 
and  lowered,  and  a tube  extending  through  said 
condenser,  through  which  tube  said  chain  passes. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  enter 
opposition  within  30  days  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York: 

Week  Ending  Apr.  25,  1922 
“Kolacafe” ; 156,168;  John  Mackay  & Co.,  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  Newcastle  on 
Tyne,  England ; extract  of  kola,  coffee , and  chicory. 

“Field’s”;  156,353;  Irving  Berkenfield,  Erie,  Pa.; 
food-flavoring  extracts,  spices. 

“Winter  Gold”;  157,066;  Johnson-Layne  Coffee 
Co.,  St.  Louis ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  May  9,  1922 
“Bozan” ; 156,880;  Brazilian  Coffee  Houses,  Inc., 
New  York;  coffee. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Week  Ending  May  9,  1922 

“Wedding  Bell” ; 122,065 ; Scherer  & Fix,  Utica, 
N Y. ; coffee'. 

“Confection,”  144,225;  “Coffoflavo,”  144,226; 
Harry  L.  Friend,  Boston;  coffee  flavor  in  solid, 
powdered,  and  liquid  form. 

“Powers”;  153,067;  Brewster,  Gordon  & Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 

“Pollyanna” ; 153,588;  Charles  I.  Cook,  Menomi- 
nee, Mich. ; coffee. 

“Gold  Hopper”;  153,688;  A.  L.  Parks  Tea  Co., 
Boston ; coffee,  tea,  cocoa. 

“Mystol” ; 153,740;  Mystol  Mfg.  Co.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. ; food-flavoring  extract. 

“New  England  Blend”  above  map;  153,892; 
A.  L.  Parks  Tea  Co.,  Boston ; coffee. 

“Eline’s” ; 156,190;  Eline’s,  Inc.,  Milwaukee; 
chocolate. 

Week  Ending  May  16,  1922 

“O  D” ; 136,819;  Yangtze  Corp.,  New  York;  tea. 

Week  Ending  May  23,  1922 

“Golden-Cut”;  139,193;  Charles  I.  Cook,  Menom- 
inee, Mich. ; coffee. 

“Sherry-Jell”;  154,642;  Garrett  & Co.,  Brooklyn; 
food-flavoring  extracts. 


LABELS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  labels  that  have  been  reg- 
istered, for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
Week  Ending  Apr.  25,  1922. 

“Matthews’  Old  Faithful  Tea”;  24,264;  George 
T.  Matthews  & Co.,  New  York;  for  tea  cartons. 

“Nash’s  Delicious  Guaranteed  Quality  Coffee”; 
24,270 ; Nash  Coffee  Co.,  Minneapolis ; for  coffee. 

Week  Ending  May  2,  1922 
“Anza,  the  Culture  Ripened  Coffee”;  24,298; 
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WINTER  GOU)  m 


157,066 


156,353 
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156,168  156,880 

TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 


Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of  America,  Detroit;  for 

coffee. 

“King  Kwality  Koffee” ; 24,307 ; King  Koffee 
Ko.,  Indianapolis;  for  coffee. 


PRINTS  REGISTERED  \ 

This  is  a record  of  prints  registered,  for  which 
certificates  have  been  issued: 

Week  Ending  Apr.  25,  1922 
“Rarebit  Way” ; 6,077 ; Walter  J.  Hirsch  Co., 
Chicago ; for  advertising  purposes  for  peanut 
butter. 

Week  Ending  May  2,  1922 
“The  Choice  of  Hosts” ; 6,087 ; Hills  Bros., 
San  Francisco  ; for  advertising  purposes  for  coffee. 


HOW  TO  FILL  YOUR  COFFEE  MILL 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

IF  you  purchase  your  coffee  whole,  then  you 
know  the  annoyance  often  experienced  in  filling 
the  glass  mill  placed  upon  the  door  jam  or  wall. 
Try  using  a funnel  made  by  putting  a common, 
every-day  glass  gas  globe,  the  opaque  flaring  kind. 
Place  the  small  end  over  the  glass  mill  jar,  and 
the  bowl  of  the  globe  will  hold  the  coffee  as  it  is 
poured  into  it. 
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IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers  Who 
Say  Something  Worth  While 

/^VNLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

Tea  for  the  Dog 

The  announcement  in  this  journal  that  vitamines 
had  been  discovered  in  tea  has  inspired  Charles 
Judge  of  Calcutta  to  tell  of  the  recuperative 
effect  that  tea  had  on  his  dogs.  He  writes : 

Calcutta,  Apr.  26,  1922. 
To  William  H.  Ukers,  Editor: 

Dr.  Shepard’s  announcement  that  tea  is  rich 
in  the  vitamines  necessary  to  an  effective  diet 
should  be  of  use  to  tea  advertisers.  But  the  value 
of  tea  to  animals  other  than  man  has  been  well 
known  to  some  of  us  here,  though  we  did  not 
know  the  scientific  reason  for  it.  When  I lived 
in  a part  of  India  where  I could  usefully  keep 
hunting  dogs,  I used  always  to  give  them  tea, 
made  strong  with  half  milk  and  coarse  sugar. 
They  thrived  amazingly,  and  after  a day’s  hunt- 
ing were  ready  to  frisk  when  other  fellows’  dogs 
wanted  to  lie  down  and  meditate. 

You  may  try  it  on  the  dog  at  home,  though  I 
don’t  advise  it  for  dear  little  Fido  or  Pom  Pom, 
the  lap  dogs ; but  it  will  be  all  right  for  any 
dog  you  don’t  want  to  treat  like  a sawdust  doll. 

I tried  my  dogs  with  coffee;  but  they  wouldn’t 
touch  it. — Charles  Judge. 


When  Is  a Man  Old ? 

John  J.  Barnicle,  an  oldtime  New  York  coffee 
broker  and  son  of  Michael  Barnicle,  himself  a pio- 
neer coffee  man,  has  been  jibed  considerably  be- 
cause he  was  apparently  confused  with  his  grand- 
son, also  John  J.  Barnicle,  as  appearing  in  the 
baseball  lineup  reported  in  the  May  issue  of  this 
journal,  and  thus  discourses  about  it : 

New  York,  May  29,  1922. 
To  William  H.  Ukers.  Editor : 

Your  publication  in  the  May  number  of  the 
lineup  of  the  green-coffee  baseball  club  with  John 
Barnicle  at  second  base  has  brought  me  a few 
facetious  queries  from  out-of-town  friends,  who 
were  unaware  that  there  was  a John  Barnicle  Jr. 
now  in  the  business  that  his  grandfather  started 
and  which  he  will  be  ready  to  take  up  when  I am 
through. 

I admit  I am  a frisky  young  sexagenarian ; but 
play  ball?  Bat  boy  would  be  about  my  job,  and 
a limit  of  one  bat  at  a time  at  that;  therefore, 
when  I am  asked  if  I am  out  for  Babe  Ruth’s 
record — well,  it  sure  is  some  goat  getter ! 

The  kidding  reminds  me  of  a comical  ode  I 
read  some  years  ago,  which,  paraphrased  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  is  inclosed.  Perhaps  if 
you  print  it  with  this  disclaimer  it  might  amuse 
your  subscribers  during  the  dull  days. — John  J. 
Barnicle. 


BIRTHDAY  ODE 

By  J.  J.  B. 

’Twas  many  moons  ago  today  I first  blew  on  this 
planet 

("A  blamed  long  time,”  the  scoffers  say  as  mentally 
they  span  it ) ; 

I’m  getting  on  in  count  of  years,  that  much  I am 
allowing, 

But  I’m  as  chipper  as  the  steers  old  Adam  geed  in 
plowing. 

If  you’d  convince  me  that  I’m  old,  you’d  have  to 
show  the  papers. 

For  I am  gay,  my  step  is  bold,  and  I cut  fancy  ca- 
pers. 

Men  often  sneer  “You  look  so  young!  Your  youth 
is  hardly  decent! 

The  most  of  us  by  age  are  stung,  while  you’re  like 
something  recent!” 

And  I reply.  This  world’s  a joke  and  life  a transient 
flurry, 

Sure  all  our  troubles  end  in  smoke;  so  why  then 
should  I worry? 

To  me  care  looks  like  thirty  cents;  I duck  -* — for,  by 
gum: 

It’s  worry  ages  dames  and  gents  and  p«,.s  them  on 
the  bum. 

Now  worry  will  not  heal  a sore,  nor  is  there  balm  in 
weeping; 

So  while  most  fellows  walk  the  floor  I put  in  eight 
hours  sleeping. 

And  here  I am  all  sound  and  hale,  and  fit  and  pert 
and  cocky, 

Dull  care  I grab  right  by  the  tail  and  chuck  it  to 
Milwaukee. 

Today  I’ll  celebrate  my  birth,  flagons  of  grape  juice 
dandle, 

While  old  guys  glower  at  my  mirth  and  swear  it  is 
a scandal; 

If  tears  would  drown  these  ancient  slobs,  I make  a 
moist  beginning. 

But  ne’er  an  ill  is  healed  by  sobs;  so  I keep  on 
a-grinning. 
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INSPIRATION  CORNER 

C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  | 
j thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 

| worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  1 
| business. 
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WORK  AND  LABOR 

To  repeat  mechanically  the  same  task,  whether 
it  be  teaching,  selling,  bookkeeping,  or  laying 
bricks,  is  not  work;  that  is  labor. 

If  you  leave  the  engine  of  your  automobile  run- 
ning while  it  stands  at  the  curb,  the  motor  burns 
fuel  and  oil,  goes  through  all  the  motions,  and  in 
time  will  wear  itself  out,  but  the  car  performs 
no  work.  Thousands  of  men  are  running  the  car 
of  their  life  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  without 
noticing  that  the  wheels  are  spinning  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  sand;  thousands  are  chugging 
merrily  along  roads,  with  a stone  wall  just  around 
the  next  turn. 

Effort  alone  won’t  do  it.  It  must  be  definite, 
constructive  effort ; it  must  be  continuous ; and  it 
must  produce  results. 

Whenever  I found  that  my  best  efforts  failed  to 
produce  the  expected  results,  I chose  another  road 
and  went  at  it  again  until  I got  there.— D.  C. 
Jackling. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “icrite  ups  ” 
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MEETING  CHAIN  STORE  COMPETITION 

It  is  an  inevitable  consequent  of  the  competitive  system  in  business  that  somebody  is  al- 
ways  “getting  hurt.”  The  only  possible  preventive  of  this  is  for  everybody  to  conduct  his 
affairs  in  a sweet  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  do  nothing  that  could  injure  another  in  the  same 
line  and  then  there  wouldn’t  be  any  competition.  A new  idea  in  business  always  brings  un- 
happiness and  loss  to  somebody,  and  that  somebody  is  sure  to  flee  to  his  primordial  refuge 
where  any  and  every  conceivable  means  are  justifiable  for  his  self-preservation. 

Thus  the  storm  of  fear  and  anxiety  and  terror  and  protest  and  anger  and  rage  that  up- 
sprang.  the  moment  somebody  called  attention  to  the  “menace”  of  the  chain  store  and  the 
importance  they  were  reaching  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  consumer.  First — and  still — 
the  retailer,  convinced  that  a new  octopus  had  arisen  to  gobble  him  up,  loudly  appealed  for 
protection;  then  the  wholesaler,  because  the  welfare  of  his  customer — and  therefore  of  himself 
— was  endangered;  then  the  manufacturer,  for  similar  reason;  then  all  together.  “It  must 
be  forbidden!”  by  law — to  add  another  Teutonic  verboten  to  already  overburdened  statutes. 

Then  it  was  found  that  groups  of  retailers  here  and  there  were  organizing  cooperative 
buying  agencies,  so  that  they  could  have  the  same  quantity  discounts  as  the  big-buying  chain 
systems;  then  it  began  to  leak  out  that  perhaps  a wholesaler  or  two,  “false  to  the  one  that 
fed  him,”  had  two  sets  of  prices, — one  for  his  retail  customers  and  another,  and  a lower  one,  for 
the  chain  store, — then  it  was  bruited  that  manufacturers  were  not  only  selling  to  the  chain 
Store  as  well  as  to  their  whilom  jobbers,  but  in  instances  were  selling  direct  to  the  independent 
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retailer  themselves,  and — actually! — were  scorning  every  intermediary  and  seeking  the  ulti- 
mate consumer’s  trade  direct. 

Of  course ! Everybody  has  a glass  house  that  he  occupies  part  of  the  time,  and  he  is 
perfectly  safe  there  till  somebody  shies  a brick  at  it.  The  only  misfortune  is  that  only  the 
other  fellow’s  glass  house  is  ever  visible. 

But  apparently  an  industrial  oculist  has  been  doing  a lot  of  successful  healing,  for  the 
casting  of  bricks  is  getting,  out  of  fashion  now,  and  how  to  meet  the  new  “menace”  by  means 
of  the  old  competition  standby  is  becoming  the  theme  of  accountant  and  essayist  and  conven- 
tion spellbinder.  Remember  how  only  a few  months  ago  there  was  such  an  awful  holler 
against  the  “unethical”  cooperative  buying  agencies?  Hear  the  trade  leaders  advocate  ’em 
now ! 

Of  course  the  competitive  system,  utterly  destructive  in  the  ultimate  of  all  but  the  fittest, 
is  bound  to  result  in  combination,  as  the  more  far-seeing  perceive  its  trend,  and  the  principal 
mistake  the  retailers  made  from  the  beginning  was  in  not  getting  together  at  once  under 
skilled  direction  and  copying  every  successful  practice  of  their  new  competitor.  All  the 
time  they  spent  in  “condemning  and  deploring  and  viewing  with  alarm,”  and  urging  the  pass- 
ing of  verboten  laws,  was  just  that  much  wasted  and  gave  their  bete  noire  all  the  stronger 
foothold. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  chain-store  idea.  The  Standard  Oil,  the  Sugar  Trust,  the 
U.  S.  Steel,  the  meat  packers, — all  were  signal  examples  of  the  power  of  combination  (a  chain 
system  is  nothing  but  a combination  of  units  under  one  central  direction).  We  even  had  one- 
central  control  of  some  fifteen  huge  department  stores  in  various  cities.  It  was  sure  as  fate  that 
the  same  idea  would  evolve  in  food  distribution,  the  most  alluring  of  all,  because  to  eat  is  the 
one  thing  that  everybody  must  do  whether  times  are  good  or  bad:  it  is  strange  that  this  latest 
class  of  organization  should  have  had  its  greatest  development  only  now,  since  the  war. 

Combination  of  effort  and  mutual  interest  to  save  overhead,  handle  in  bulk,  and  reduce 
distributing  expense  would  seem  to  be  economic  in  foundation,  and  as  such  can  never  be  pre- 
vented by  statute.  Its  only  weakness  is  a tendency  to  become  top  heavy,  and  therefore  more 
costl\  than  the  independent  units,  and  to  “wax  fat  and  arrogant  through  too  much  power;” 
but  food  is  too  vital  a need  of  everybody  for  these  weaknesses  long  to  prevail. 

It  hurts  when  one  is  unfit  and  has  to  pay  expensively  to  reform  or  else  go  down  before 
a new  application  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  but  it  gives  increased  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  common  sense  of  mankind  to  see  sane  study  and  resolution  to  meet  competi- 
tion with  skill  and  sound  determination,  instead  of  relying  upon  vituperation  and  laws  to 
meet  a new  form  of  commercial  rivalry. 

If  the  chain  system  is  economically  sound,  it  will  survive;  otherwise,  its  own  weight  will 
sink  it. — J. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  N.  C.  R.  A.,  in  preparing  its  informative  matter  to  help  the 
retail  grocer  solve  his  problems,  will  not  use  the  offensive  and  patronizing  term  “educating 
the  retailer.”  Most  retailers,  as  well  as  other  mature  folk,  finished  their  education  in  the 
grammar  school,  high  school,  or  college  long  ago  and  are  likely  to  look  upon  unsought  prof- 
fers of  ‘education’  as  being  of  “smart  Alec”  origin. 


Judging  by  complaints  that  reach  this  o'fice,  the  coffee  trade  is  not  getting  the  service 
from  many  licensed  coffee  weighers  that  it  should.  Of  late  there  have  been  glaring  examples 
of  careless  methods  on  the  part  of  New  York  weighers;  indeed,  in  one  instance  there  was  a 
discrepancy  of  over  2,000  pounds  in  the  weight  of  a comparatively  small  shipment  of  coffee. 

ins  situation  creates  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  coffee  business,  for  coffee  weighing  is 
a public  function,  and  those  operating  under  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  should 
be  compelled  to  give  efficient  service  or  lose  their  license. 

rhe  weigher  who  suggests,  as  one  did,  that  the  coffee  buyer  pay  the  extra  expense  of  a 
check  on  the  weights  simply  makes  a confession  of  weakness,  for  it  is  the  weigher’s  business 
o be  accurate  and  honest,  and  not  pass  his  responsibility.  Every  buver  of  coffee  that  finds 
c It  not  ?etting  due  should  complain  to  both  the  weigher  involved  and  the  authorities 
exchange.  Perhaps  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  would  find  the  inspection  of  weights  a proper 
addition  to  the  functions  of  its  Traffic  Department,— W.  0, 


NATIONAL  GROCERS  IN  CONVENTION 

H President  Herseher  and  the  other  officers  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  reelected  at  the  16th  annual  meeting.  {[  Leaders 
in  the  grocery  and  allied  trades  discuss  important  problems  of  the  day, 
and  Nelson  Gaskill,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
Congressman  Anderson,  head  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry,  tell  of  the  work  of  their  bodies.  H Resolutions  condemn 
bonuses  to  salesmen,  urge  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  favor 
the  standardizing  of  food  packages. 


Special  Correspondence 

Chicago,  June  10,  1922. 

rrHE  16th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
1 Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  opened  in 
Chicago  at  the  Congress  Hotel  on  June  7 with  the 
temperature  registering  close  to  90  degrees. 
However,  the  torrid  heat  wave  which  lasted 
throughout  the  week  of  the  convention  failed  to 
dampen  the  spirits  of  this  fine  gathering  of  men 
of  Directors  the  slate  remains  as  last  year,  as  fol- 
the  Gold  Room  were  well  attended,  while  be- 
tween times  the  lobby  buzzed  with  the  excitement 
of  plans  and  discussions  and  the  greetings  of  old 
friends.  They  had  come  together  in  a common 
cause,  and  goodwill  prevailed  throughout. 

The  New  Officers 

It  seemed  to  be  a foregone  conclusion  that 
President  Herseher  would  retain  office  for  an- 
other year.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  ii 
was  with  the  entire  staff  of  officers  and  directors. 
The  Nominating  Committee,  which  comprised  one 
member  from  each  state,  seemed  to  have  little 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a decision  and  with  the 
exception  of  minor  changes  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors the  slate  remains  as  last  year,  as  follows : 

President,  J.  W.  Herseher  of  Lewis,  Hubbard  & 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

First  vice  president,  B.  B.  Cushman  of  National 
Grocer  Co.,  Detroit. 

Second  vice  president,  Oliver  J.  Moore  of  O.  J. 
Moore  Grocery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Third  vice  president,  Austin  L.  Baker  of  El- 
dridge-Baker  Co.,  Boston. 

Fourth  vice  president,  John  W.  Morey  of  Morey 
Mercantile  Co.,  Denver. 

Fifth  vice  president,  B.  D.  Crane  of  Reynolds- 
Davis  Grocery  Co.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Assistant  to  the  president,  John  B.  Newman. 

Treasurer,  Sylvan  L.  Stix  of  Seeman  Bros.,  New 
York. 

Secretary,  M.  L.  Toulme. 

The  Convention  in  Session 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Herseher,  who  made  a splendid  address,  summar- 
izing the  work  of  the  association  during  the  year. 

Jay  D.  Miller,  attorney  for  Sprague,  Warner 
& Co.,  Chicago,  made  a brief  address,  which  was 
followed  by  another  equally  interesting  delivered 


by  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Moore,  of  Sioux  City,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  James  Moore,  president 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  gave  en- 
lightening information  and  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  canning  situation.  President  F.  E.  Kamper  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  was 
scheduled  to  address  the  convention,  but  was  un- 
able to  come  and  sent  Secretary  Balsiger  instead. 

Mr.  Ayres  on  Business 

Leonard.  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Co.,  showed  interesting  charts  of  statis- 


J.  W.  Herscher,  President 


tics  and  comparative  figures  and  declared  that  the 
past  history  of  financial  depressions  indicated  pros- 
perity for  1923.  Using  bond  quotations  as  one  ex- 
ample, he  said  that  as  business  became  better  bond 
prices  advanced  until  they  reached  the  peak  about 
14  months  following  the  lowest  point  of  business 
depression.  He  drew  the  conclusion  from  this  that 
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B.  B.  Cushman 


O.  J.  Moore 


A.  L.  Baker 


John  W.  Morey 


First  Four  Vice  Presidents  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 


business  would  continue  to  improve  for  at  least 
14  months  following  the  low  business  depression 
point,  which  was  in  July,  1921. 

“We  know  that  prosperity  is  on  the  way,”  he 
said.  “Business  has  been  gradually  improving  since 
July,  1921.  Bond  prices  have  been  advancing 
since  that  date.  In  other  words,  the  country  is 
going  through  the  same  stages  it  has  in  every  other 
depression.  There  has  been  a gradual  decline  in 
business.  Then  the  low  depression  point  is  reached. 
From  that  time  on  recovery  has  been  gradual 
but  sure. 

“So  it  has  been  in  this  instance.  Business  de- 
clined in  1920.  In  1921  the  low  point  was  reached. 
From  then  on  business  has  improved,  and  I can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  im- 
prove for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Next  year  should 
bring  a real  recovery,  bigger  profits,  less  unemploy- 
ment, and  more  hopeful  business  conditions  than 
any  time  since  the  boom  times  of  the  war.” 

Fred  Mason  and  Others 

Other  speeches  followed  by  Fred  Mason,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association;  James  L.  Ford  Jr.,  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association;  and  William 
C.  Breed  of  Breed,  Abbott  & Morgan,  New  York 


J.  B.  Newman,  Asst,  to  Pres.  S.  L.  Stix,  Treas. 


City,  counsel  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  manufacturers  in  most  in- 
stances were  more  eager  to  do  business  with  job- 
bers than  the  latter  sometimes  were  to  reciprocate 
that  sentiment,  and  that  the  specialty  producer 
sought  to  obtain  more  profit  for  the  wholesaler  than 
he  was  inclined  to  keep  for  himself.  He  said 
there  was  too  much  government  investigation  now- 
adays, and  that  the  manufacturer  inclined  strongly 
to  the  idea  advanced  by  President  Plarding  that 
there  should  be  less  government  in  business  and 
more  business  in  government.  He  thought  the 
manufacturer  knew  more  about  marketing  than 
any  government  agency,  and  that  he  should  be  left 
to  work  out  his  economic  destiny  without  meddling. 

He  said  that  his  association’s  stamp  was  a 
guaranty  of  profit  to  the  jobber  on  all  specialty 
orders,  that  the  concerns  he  represented  did  not 
want  their  business  run  by  the  wholesalers,  and 
by  the  same  token  argued  that  the  manufacturer 
should  allow  the  jobber  to  conduct  his  business. 

Reports  of  officers  were  then  read  and  with  the 
organization  of  the  Nominating  Committee  the 
session  closed  for  that  day. 

The  speech  made  by  Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 


B.  D.  Crane,  V.  P. 
A Quartet  of  Officers  and  Active  Workers 


Arjay  Davies,  ex-Pres. 
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Harvard  University,  w&S  one  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  convention. 

The  address  of  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  received  with 
utmost  enthusiasm  and  his  comments  seemed  to 
have  struck  a note  of  popular  sentiment.  His 
subject  was,  “Some  Aspects  of  Price  Cutting.” 

The  convention  practically  closed  with  the  ban- 
quet Thursday  night,  at  which  Gen.  L.  C.  Boyle 
and  Congressman  Anderson  spoke.  Reports  were 
read  Friday  morning,  officers  elected,  resolutions 
adopted,  and  members  began  to  check  out  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Resolutions 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions 
adopted : 

Expressing  gratification  at  the  apparent  growing 
recognition  of  the  value  and  legitimacy  of  trade 
associations  as  constructve  factors  in  commercial 
progress  and  praising  the  sympathetic  services  of 
Secretary  Hoover  toward  better  cooperation  be- 
tween the  government  and  business. 

Declaring  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree  “a  new 
Magna  Charta”  for  independent  food  merchants 
and  a guaranty  of  protection  against  monopoly; 
reaffirming  the  association’s  attitude  to.  oppose  any 
modification  of  it  and  declaring  its  maintenance  as 
“a  solemn  covenant  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Big  Five  to  enforce  the 
Anti-trust  Law.” 

Deploring  the  fact  that  in  the  past  two  years 
125,000  legislative  measures  had  been  introduced 
into  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  and  advo- 
cating the  enactment  by  all  states  of  one  uniform 
Pure  Food  Law. 

Praising  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  its 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  meat-packing  indus- 
try, which  resulted  in  the  Consent  Decree. 

Commending  the  principle  of  a discount  for  cash 
and  urging  merchants  to  observe  the  terms  more 
strictly.  , 

Condemning  commercial  bribery,  salesmen  s 
bonus,  free  deals,  and  schemes. 

Expressing  favor  of  a reduction  in  the  number 
and  size  of  food  packages  and  their  standardiza- 
tion; also  indorsing  the  standard  flour-package 
bill  pending  in  Congress. 

Commending  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  its  energy  in  suppressing  false  labels. 

Indorsing  the  metric  system  and  urging  its 
adoption  in  the  food  trade. 

Commending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  its  recent  reduction  in  freight  rates  and 
urging  a reduction  of  passenger  rates  and  author- 
ization of  interchangeable  mileage  books  for  com- 
mercial travelers.  . 

Commending  the  Bar  Association  for  its  efforts 
to  secure  a better  trade-mark  and  copyright  law. 

Urging  the  removal  of  exemption  from  garnish- 
ment process  now  accorded  federal  employees. 

Commending  the  Kellogg  Bill  for  simplifying 
procedure  in  federal  courts. 

Some  of  the  Visitors 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  convention  were 
these : 

R.  H.  Bennett,  secretary  of  the  California  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association;  Walter  J.  Sears,  past 
president  of  the  National  Canners  Association; 


Paul  Fishback,  secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association ; C.  W.  Linthicum,  secretary 
of  the  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association; 
W.  S.  Hopkins,  vice  president  of  the  A.  Colburn 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Paul  E.  Krohle,  past  president 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association;  C.  C. 
Pike,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association;  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  secretary  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association;  James  Dole,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.;  William  Jud- 
son,  first  president  of  the  National*  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 


Help  Given  to  Congress  by  Wholesale  Grocers  in 
the  Joint  Inquiry  Into  the  Cost  of 
Foodstuffs  and  Transportation 


Chicago,  June  7,  1922. 

'"THE  address  of  President  Herscher  at  the 
■*“  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  today  contained  a comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  organization’s  activities  in  opposing 
the  reopening  of  the  famous  Packers’  Consent 
Decree  and  the  part  that  had  been  taken  in  helping 
Congress  in  its  Joint  Agricultural  Inquiry.  He 
said : 

“Looking  backward,  we  note  in  the  economic 
collapses  the  world  over,  but  especially  in  our 
own  country,  that  farm  products,  regardless  of 
high  production  costs,  fell  to  a parity  with  1913 
and  1914  and  in  some  instances  lower.  This  was 
not  altogether  true  with  the  things  the  farmer 
had  to  buy.  Congressman  Anderson  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  63J4%  of  the  food  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  in  1914  was  farm  produced; 
in  1921,  less  than  50%  was  farm  produced.  The 
farmer’s  dollar  had  reached  the  lowest  purchasing 
power  in  30  years — something  had  to  be  done. 

“The  rumbling  was  finally  heard  by  Congress, 
resulting  in  a joint  resolution  by  that  body  under 
date  of  May  31,  1921,  authorizing  a commission 
of  five  senators  and  five  representatives  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  Congress  upon  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

“Causes  of  present  condition  of  agriculture. 

“Causes  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  of 
agriculture  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

“Competitive  condition  of  industries  other  than 
agricultural. 

“The  relation  of  prices  of  commodities  other 
than  agricultural  products  to  such  products. 

“The  banking  and  financial  resources  and  credits 
of  the  country,  especially  as  affecting  agricultural 
credits. 

“The  marketing  and  transportation  facilities  of 
the  country. 

“Under  the  resolution  the  powers  given  the 
commission  were  very  broad,  and  conferred  full 
authority  to  procure  this  and  any  information  by 
the  use  of  any  arm  of  the  government.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  accept  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Wholesaler  Grocers  to  the 
Congressional  Commission.  Within  72  hours,  I 
had  in  Washington  S.  B.  Steele,  M.  A.  Chambers, 
Josiah  Bindley,  S.  L.  Stix,  and  E.  F.  Brewster. 

“The  questionary  was  prepared  and  mailed  to 
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1,000  wholesale  grocers,  regardless  of  their  associa- 
tion affiliations.  A generous  response  from  every 
1 state  was  made  by  them  to  Secretary  Pauli,  who  re- 
moved all  names,  and  then  our  work  of  analysis  be- 
gan. This  was  done  by  an  accountant  in  New  York 
City.  Early  in  March  the  industries  making  up 
the  link  from  producer  to  consumer  were  requested 
to  send  representatives  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing,  studying,  and  charting  the 
functions  in  the  problem  of  distribution. 

“It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  wholesale 
grocers’  general  average  cost  of  doing  business 
was  so.  low,  as  compared  with  other  distributing 
industries,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a general 
average  by  throwing  all  distributing  industries 
into  one  group,  because  this  would  have  resulted 
in  gross  injustice  to  the  wholesale  grocer. 

“We  now  have  a report  from  the  wholesale 
grocers  which  has  the  stamp  of  congressional  ap- 
proval upon  it,  and  this  should  be  a final  answer 
to  the  charge  that  the  wholesale  grocer,  or  so- 
called  middleman,  is  in  any  sense  uneconomic. 

“The  task  of  assembling,  financing,  and  ware- 
housing the  various  commodities  must  be  done, 
and  the  .margin  you  take  over  the  original  pur- 
chase price  is  necessary  to  that  function,  and  the 
net  to  your  own  capital  and  labor  is  fully  justified. 

Enormous  Cost  of  Transportation 
“As  a result  of  this  congressional  inquiry,  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  in  many  instances  the 
transportation  costs  on  many  commodities  amount 
to  practically  two-thirds  of  the  consumer’s  pur- 
chase price.  The  general  average  increase  in 
freight  charges  since  1913  is  around  75%.  In  food 
products,  however,  the  horizontal  increases  and 
changes  in  classification  have  caused  the  rates  on 
many  food  items  to  increase  from  100%  to  300%. 

“In  December  I authorized  Mr.  Thorne,  our 
special  railroad  attorney,  to  enter  an  appearance 
for  the  National  Association  on  the  rate  question. 
Information  from  representative  jobbers  through- 
out the  country  was  secured,  analyzed,  and  a state- 
ment prepared  showing  the  rate  increases.  Were 
it  not  for  this  association,  in  connection  with  two 
other  organizations,  no  general  financial  analysis 
of  the  railroads  on  behalf  of  the  shippers  of  the 
United  State  would  have  been  presented  to  offset 
the  forceful  showing  made  by  the  railroads. 

Necessity  of  Association  Work 
“The  business  man  of  America  is  inherently 
honest.  He  has  no  desire  to  violate  any  laws. 
We  constantly  see  ourselves  in  the  position  ot 
finding  decisions  of  courts  and  orders  from  various 
departments  of  the  government  so  interpreting  the 
law  as  to  create  a condition  worse  than  the  one 
they  are  meant  to  correct.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  endeavoring 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  so  far  as  organized  as- 
sociation activities  are  concerned.  He  believes 
that  trade  associations  are  in  the  public  interest. 
Business  has  grown  to  the  point  where  we  cannot 
operate  without  an  organization  to  look  after  many 
of  these  large  questions. 

“One  of  the  big  things  for  which  Mr.  Hoover 
is  striving  through  association  activities  is  simplifi- 
cation. It  seems  easy,  but  the  possibilities  of 
economy  for  the  public  good  involved  are  beyond 
calculation,  and  I urge  that  many  of  our  mer- 
chandising problems  could  be  more  readily  taken 
care  of  if  the  non-essential  things  were  eliminated. 
“Business  is  no  longer  a game  of  chance,  but 


a matter  of  scientific  calculation,  and  it  does  seem 
as  though  we  ought  to  know  what  we  cannot  do 
and  what  we  can.  Unless  a merchant's  marginal 
proht  can  take  care  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  Ins  business,  he  will  soon  find  that  he  is 
giving  away  his  capital  assets.  No  business  can 
thrive  without  a reasonable  return. 

More  Money  Needed 

As  to  recommendations,  broadly  speaking,  there 
are  any  number  of  problems  coming  to  the  front, 
national  in  scope,  in  which  this  organization  should 
take  an  active  part,  many  of  which  are  in  the 
public  interest. 

For  instance,  accumulated  transportation  charges 
represent  such  a large  part  of  the  final  cost  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  that  we  are  really 
buying  and  selling  transportation,  which  after  all 
is  distribution  and  necessarily  requires  our  most 
careful  consideration.  I do  not  advocate  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  Traffic  Department,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  we  had  no  department  of  this 
character  is  largely  responsible  for  the  preferences 
secured  from  the  transportation  lines  by  other 
industries. 

“This  organization,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to 
have  at  its  command  an  annual  fund  at  least 
double  its  present  income.  The  volume  of  the 
giocery  business  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
in  1920,  at  $3,250,000,000.  For  the  proper  safe- 
guarding of  this  enormous  public  service,  members 
could  easily  afford  to  contribute  their  just  and 
fair  proportion,  which  would  be  returned  in  busi- 
ness economies  many  times  over. 

“A  year  ago  we  cut  your  dues  20%,  and  on  the 
receipts  obtained  we  should  have  been  able  to  have 
reported  a balance  at  this  time  but  for  the  heavy 
expenditures  in  handling  the  Consent  Decree 
matter.  The  Executive  Committee  gave  your 
president  authority  to  call  at  his  discretion  for 
voluntary  subscriptions,  but  we  have  struggled 
along  without  making  that  demand.  We  hope, 
however,  during  the  progress  of  this  convention 
to  adjust  our  finances  to  a suitable  basis.” 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PRICE  CUTTING 


Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Competitive  System  and 
How  They  Apply  to  the  Merchant  That 
Sells  Below  Cost* 


By  Nelson  B.  Gaskill 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission 

TV  SELLING  price  has  two  points  or  poles  of 
reference.  It  bears  a variable  relation  to  a 
°*  °^er  Prices  offered  contemporaneously 
which  constitute  the  “market.”  It  may  be  either 
above  or  below  the  market  at  the  option  of  the 
se  ler.  In  this  phase  a selling  price  is  governed 
solely  by  the  desire  of  the  seller  to  obtain  a sale. 
The  other  relation  is  to  the  cost  accrued  against 
the  commodity  when  offered  for  sale.  This  pro- 
duction cost  is  fixed  by  the  operations  of  the  seller 
and  cannot  be  volitionally  varied  except  as  the 
processes  prior  to  offer  for  sale  may  be  modified 
and  result,  in  a lessening  of  charges. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a selling  price  must  include 
a margin  over  production  cost  sufficiently  large 
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to  include  a balance  after  deduction  of  all  charge 
incurred  but  not  properly  included  in  production 
cost,  if  the  sale  is  to  result  in  a profit.  A normal, 
profitable  selling  price,  therefore,  may  range  from 
the  “market”  as  its  maximum  to  “production  cost” 
as  its  minimum.  If  it  is  above  the  market,  it  is 
not  likely  to  induce  a sale,  and  if  it  is  below  produc- 
tion cost,  it  will  not  produce  a profit. 

Competitive  selling  prices,  therefore,  which  must 
range  between  market  price  and  production  cost 
if  they  are  to  be  profitable,  represent  the  desire 
of  the  seller  to  effect  a sale  within  limits  that  he 
cannot  transgress  and  over  but  one  of  which  he 
can  exercise  any  lawful  control. 

The  Competitive  System 
The  proper  object  of  business  is  profit,  and  its 
necessary  result  must  be  profit.  We  have  chosen 
to  organize  and  conduct  society  upon  the  com- 
petitive system.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
competitive  system,  the  impelling  cause  of  its 
adoption,  and  our  adherence  to  it  are  that,  prop- 
erly applied,  it  tends  always  to  an  adequate  return 
for  the  productive  effort.  It  is  an  economic  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  in  the  statement  that  “the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

Each  member  of  society  is  at  once  a producer 
and  a consumer,  operating  in  both  capacities  on  a 
competitive  basis.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the 
consumer  is  a distinct  class  wholly  apart  from 
producers,  but  such  assumption  is  a fallacy.  The 
producer-consumer  character  of  each  member  of 
society  is  fixed  by  necessity,  and  the  principles  that 
govern  his  productive  operations  in  which  he  is 
the  seller  also  regulate  his  actions  as  a consumer 
or  a buyer.  Each  individual  standing  alone,  just 
as  society  in  mass,  conducts  this  double  operation. 

But  when  the  question  is  put  to  the  individual  in 
his  capacity  as  consumer-buyer  or  to  the  mass  of 
society  in  that  character,  “At  what  price  are  you 
entitled  to  receive  that  which  someone  else  has 
produced?”  the  answer  is  likely  to  be,  “For  nothing 
if  we  can  get  it;  for  as  little  as  possible  if  we 
must  pay  at  all.” 

The  answer  is  wrong,  because  it  prevents  the 
existence  of  that  equipoise  of  the  producer-con- 
sumer relation  which  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  competitive  system  demands.  In  an  isolated 
instance  the  seller  has  received  less  than  an  ade- 
quate return  and  the  buyer  more.  Multiply  the 
individual  into  the  sum  total  of  all  individuals  in 
society,  extend  the  operation  of  the  theory  to 
universal  application,  and  there  is  exhibited  an 
organized  society  of  producer-consumer  units,  as- 
serting and  at  the  same  time  denying  the  right  of 
a return  for  productive  effort  that  equals  the 
cost  of  production.  This  is  exactly  the  condition 
that  now  obtains. 

What  Price  Cutting  Means 
Each  individual  in  his  capacity  as  a producer  is 
entitled  to  a profit,  and  each  in  his  capacity  as  a 
consumer  is  obligated  to  pay  a price  that  yields 
a profit. 

If  you  deny  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
alternative  is  in  its  logical  conclusion  an  assertion 
of  the  right  to  reduce  some  part  of  mankind  to 
slavery ; because,  if  it  is  right  to  take  part  of  an 
individual  productive  effort  below  its  cost,  it  is 
right  to  take  the  whole  effort  and  its  result  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever. 

Price  cutting  is,  of  course,  price  making.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  extent  or  degree  of  the 


desire  to  sell.  It  may  be  directed  against  the 
market,  in  which  event  it  is  adverse  to  all  com- 
petitors, or  it  may  be  thrown  forward  against 
competitors  in  a particular  locality  or  against  a 
particular  competitor.  It  may  represent  the  seller’s 
relation  to  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  it 
may  express  his  individual  preference  for  volume 
of  sales,  it  may  represent  his  efficiency  and  ad- 
vantageous location  as  shown  in  his  relatively 
lower  cost;  but  if  it  is  to  be  profitable  it  must 
exceed  the  seller’s  individual  cost,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  competitive  system  it  cannot  be  less  than  the 
seller’s  own  cost. 

Habitual  selling  below  cost  as  a method  of  doing 
business  is  in  my  judgment  an  unfair  method  of 
competition. 

There  are  circumstances,  of  course,  that  justify 
its  emergent  use,  just  as  there  are  conditions  that 
justify  the  amputation  of  a limb;  but  these  are 
outside  the  rule,  not  exceptions  within  it.  The 
necessity  of  liquidation,  for  keeping  an  organiza- 
tion going  through  temporary  stress,  possibly 
during  the  introduction  of  a new  industry  in  a 
competitive  field,  are  emergencies  that  justify  im- 
pairment of  capital;  but  selling  below  cost  is  no 
more  a part  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  business 
under  the  competitive  system  than  self  mutilation 
is  necessary  to  living. 

Competition  May  Increase  Prices 

We  erroneously  assume  that  all  properly  directed 
competitive  efforts,  as  they  are  more  and  more 
efficiently  performed,  tend  to  a reduction  in  price 
to  the  consumer.  They  may  quite  as  well  and 
with  equal  justification  increase  the  return  to  the 
producer  and  be  exhibited  in  effect  as  an  increased 
price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
when  efficient  methods  of  distribution  and  market- 
ing adjust  supply  to  demand  properly,  relieving 
one  glutted  market  and  supplying  others  previously 
short,  the  tendency  is  to  a rise  in  price  in  the  long 
market,  a fall  in  the  short  market,  and  a settling 
of  the  general  price  level  above  its  previous  aver- 
age. It  does  not  follow  then  that  the  denial  of 
the  existence  of  the  right  to  sell  or  buy  below  the 
seller’s  cost  is  a limitation  upon  the  freedom  of 
competition. 

Cutting  selling  price  below  cost  is  impairment 
of  the  seller’s  capital  and  nothing  else.  It  means 
inevitable  bankruptcy  to  the  one  who  practises  it 
unless  the  deficiency  can  be  offset  by  more  than 
equal  gain  elsewhere.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  habitual  seller  below  cost  who  continues  in 
business  for  any  considerable  period  is  receiving 
from  the  consumer  by  other  means  more  than 
enough  to  offset  his  losses;  or  he  will  as  soon 
as  his  practice  has  sufficiently  suppressed  com- 
petition and  established  what  is  equivalent  to 
monopoly.  When  the  consumer  learns  the  simple 
fact  that  business  cannot  be  conducted  at  a loss, 
he  will  awake  to  the  startling  realization  that 
nothing  he  buys  below  cost  represents  a saving, 
and  he  or  she  will  also  learn  that  a premium 
article  is  a most  expensive  piece  of  decoration. 

Buying  a Competitor's  Store 

Two  men  conduct  shoe  stores  in  a town.  In 
free  and  fair  competition  neither  can  habitually 
sell  any  line  of  shoes  at  less  than  the  seller’s  cost. 
One  buys  out  the  other  and  conducts  both  stores 
as  one  establishment.  Has  he  gained  thereby 
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any  right  he  did  not  have  when  operating  but  one 
store  ?.  Clearly  not.  What  could  be  the  source 
or  origin  of  such  a right?  Buying  the  other 
store,  he  succeeded  only  to  the  rights  that  its 
previous  owner  had,  and  in  the  operation  of  both 
stores  the  single  owner  is  subject  to  precisely  the 
same  limitations  as  when  he  owned  but  one  store. 
He  may  not  in  either  store  sell  any  line  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  that  line  without  violating  the 
principles  of  free  and  fair  competition.  By  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  he  may  not  conduct 
one  store  at  a loss  and  counterbalance  those  losses 
by  gains  from  the  other. 

Though  he  has  departments  in  a store  rather 
than  branch  stores,  he  may  not  run  one  department 
at  a loss  and  compensate  by  gains  in  another.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  he  may  add  a line  of  hats 
and  subsequently  a line  of  hosiery.  If  the  propo- 
sition that  I have  stated  is  true  as  to  the  sale  of 
a single  line,  it  is  true  as  to  the  sale  of  as  many 
lines  as  a seller  can  compass,  and  the  housing  of 
the  business  has  no  effect  in  this  connection. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  price-cutting- 
matter:  The  single-line  seller  who  sells  below 
cost  is  quickly  and  simply  removed  from  business 
by  the  laws  of  mathematics  and  his  creditors ; but 
the  field  of  business  is  harassed  and  frenzied  by 
the  dealer  who  has  the  power  to  recoup  losses 
sustained  by  selling  one  or  more  lines  below  cost 
by  compensatory  gains  on  the  remainder  of  his 
business. 

The  Plug-Tobacco  Case 

The  so-called  “fighting  brand”  is  the  typical 
example.  In  a report  on  the  tobacco  industry  a 
commissioner  of  corporations  recited  competitive 
practices  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
A tobacco  manufacturer  dominated  the  cigaret 
business  in  the  early  ’90s,  but  its  plug  business 
was  comparatively  small.  It  set  about  securing 
a dominating  position  in  this  line  also.  As  a 
weapon  in  this  campaign  it  used  one  well  known 
brand  of  plug  tobacco,  the  retail  price  of  which  was 
cut  from  50  to  30  cents  a pound,  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  which,  less  internal  revenue  tax, 
was  put  at  one  time  as  low  as  seven  cents.  In 
territories  where  rival  brands  were  favorites  men 
were  sent  through  the  country  distributing  samples ; 
they  presented  a plug  of  this  tobacco  to  every  man 
they  saw. 

During  four  years,  1895-98,  the  company  made 
a net  loss  on  its  plug  business  of  $3,300,000;  but 
it  effectuated  its  purpose  by  obtaining  and  holding 
during  these  and  the  years  immediately  following 
a substantially  monopolistic  control  of  the  plug 
tobacco  market* 

But  the  practice  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is  nor  has  it  been  given  the 
universal  condemnation  it  deserves.  Its  seeming 
advantages  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  the 
power  to  use  it,  its  seeming  attractiveness  to  those 
who  deal  with  them,  have  secured  for  the  practice 
a condonation  that  has  endured  too  long. 

No  one  abuse  of  competitive  methods  is  in  my 
opinion  responsible  for  more  efforts  on  the  part 
of  those  who  suffer  from  it  to  escape  its  effects 
by  unlawful  agreements  that  this  practice  of  con- 
ducting some  part  of  a business  at  a loss  with  a 
compensatory  gain  in  the  remainder  and  a profit 

’Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Tobacco 
Industry,  Part  I,  pp.  96,  365-375. 


in  the  whole.  There  is  no  escape  for  the  com- 
petitor m the  single  line  in  which  the  loss  is 
taken  but  an  unlawful  group  action,  and  naturally 
he  prefers  his  chances  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  the  certainty  of  bankruptcy. 

I trust  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I refer 
briefly  to  the  situation  in  which  the  tobacco  job- 
bers find  themselves  today.  Tobacco  products 
came  to  be  handled  as  side  lines  by  jobbers  in 
other  commodities,  wholesale  grocers  among  them. 
The  handling  of  tobacco  products  in  these  cases 
was  so  generally  at  a loss,  the  tobacco  jobbers 
allege,  that  their  trade  left  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  became  desperate.  They  turned— as  the 
commission  found  and  reported  to  the  Senate— to 
unlawful  price-maintenance  agreements.  In  that 
effort  they  have  been  and  will  be  checked  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  commission’s  powers.  But  the 
underlying  condition  still  remains;  and,  while  the 
injury  has  become  vocal  in  that  industry,  it  is 
as  clearly  existent  in  other  industries  that  have 
not  yet  sought  governmental  assistance,  but  in 
which  men  have  their  backs  to  the  wall  because 
of  this  practice. 

Because  I believe  that  selling  below  cost  is  an 
unfair  method  of  competition,  I believe  that  a 
group  agreement  not  to  practice  it  is  a lawful 
agreement.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  as  much  a matter 
of  internal  concern  and  action  in  a trade  associa- 
tion as  is  misbranding  or  commercial  bribery. 

All  Should  Practise  Cost  Accounting 

Each  individual  business  unit  should  ascertain 
its  own  cost  and  fix  its  own  selling  price  with 
due  reference  thereto.  I urge  upon  trade  asso- 
ciations the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cation in  cost-accounting  methods  among  their 
memhers.  Unless  cost  is  known,  profit  is  un- 
known, and  whether  a selling  price  is  below  cost 
is  guesswork.  The  business  man  who  fixes  his 
selling  price  without  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
production  cost  and  without  keeping  above  it  is 
on  an  industrial  joy  ride.  He  is  not  only  in  peril 
himself,  but  is  a constant  source  of  danger  to 
others. 

The  starting  point  of  all  operations  against  sell- 
ing below  cost  must  be  proper  cost  accounting  by 
each  individual.  Common  cost  figures,  group 
averages,  normal  costs,  and  all  averages  or  group 
allowances  play  no  part  in  this  work.  What  is  to 
be  determined  is  the  cost  to  the  seller,  not  to 
someone  else  nor  what  cost  would  be  to  the  seller 
if  his  conditions  were  changed.  Education  in  ac- 
counting methods,  the  inspiration  to  use  them  and 
to  work  by  the  result  shown,— these  are  great  op- 
portunities for  trade  associations ; but  every  sug- 
gestion that  opens  the  way  to  the  individual  to 
adopt  a standard,  a normal  average,  that  does  not 
reflect  the  individual’s  cost,  is  a deterrent  to 
cost  accounting  and  an  inducement  not  to  use  it. 

No  movement  within  an  industry  for  the  elim- 
ination of  sales  below  cost  can  be  conducted  except 
in  conjunction  with  and  as  a part  of  a campaign 
for  the  employment  of  a proper  system  of  cost 
accounting.  Nor  can  any  movement  to  suppress 
sales  below  cost  be  put  into  operation  except  upon 
a cost-accounting  basis.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
selling  below  cost,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  wherein 
its  evils,  lie,  nor  is  it  particularly  troublesome 
to  perceive  that  it  may  be  unlawful  in  habitual 
practice;  but  the  proof  of  the  charge  is  the  re- 
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lentless  analysis  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  operations 
preceding  sale. 

The  elimination  of  sales  below  cost  by  no  means 
implies  a stabilization  of  prices  nor  a uniformity 
of  prices.  It  is  when  properly  applied  in  no  sense 
a restraint  upon  competition.  Costs  will  vary  and 
prices  should  vary  as  costs  vary  within  market 
limitations;  but  the  application  of  the  principle 
“no  sales  below  cost”  by  each  to  his  own  busi- 
ness is  simply  the  recognition  and  adoption  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  competitive 
system. 

The  Golden  Rule  Retold 

Nothing  that  I have  said  is  really  new  or 
strange.  If  it  seems  so,  it  is  merely  because  we 
have  forgotten  much  or  failed  to  apply  what 
was  once  well  recognized  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  today.  Old  almost  as  English  law  is  the 
maxim  that  one  must  not  use  that  which  is  his  so 
as  to  injure  another.  Applying  that  rule  to  present- 
day  conditions,  one  finds  in  it  very  clearly  a recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  the  competitive  system. 
One  man  may  not  conduct  his  own  business  so  as 
to  injure  another.  Selling  below  cost  with  com- 
pensatory gains  in  an  allied  line  is  the  use  of 
the  seller’s  property  in  a way  that  clearly  injures 
his  competitor. 

You  will  find  the  same  idea  in  the  12th  verse 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew. 


COST  OF  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 


Results  of  Government  Inquiry  Into  Cause  of 
Spread  Between  Producers’  and  Consumers’ 
Prices — Marketing  Problems* 


By  Sydney  Anderson. 

Chairman,  Joint  Congressional  Committee  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry 

THE  cost  of  distributing  food  products  through 
wholesale  and  retail  channels  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  equivalent  operations  in  any  other  class  of 
commodities. 

The  cost  of  retail  distribution,  exclusive  of 
profits,  in  1921  was  16.8c.  for  groceries,  as  com- 
pared with  24.03c.  for  clothing,  24.9c.  for  hard- 
ware, and  26.88c.  for  shoes  in  each  dollar  of  sales. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  retailer  per  dollar  of 
sales  were  2.5c.  for  groceries,  1.13c.  for  clothing, 
1 52c.  for  shoes,  and  .82c.  loss  for  hardware  in 
1921. 

These  figures  are  all  largely  abnormal  owing  to 
the  decline  in  prices,  shrinkage  of  inventory  values, 
and  the  failure  of  the  cost  of  operation  to  decline 
as  fast  as  material  prices.  In  1919,  which  was  a 
much  more  nearly  normal  year,  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  retail  stores — that  is,  the  margin  ex- 
clusive of  profit  in  each  dollar  of  sales — was  14.2c. 
for  groceries,  24c.  for  clothing,  18.4c.  for  hardware, 
23.78c.  for  shoes,  and  25.6c.  for  drygoods.  The 
profits  per  dollar  of  sales  in  1919  were  for  grocer- 
ies 4.8c.,  for  clothing  7.9c.,  for  hardware  5.84c.,  for 
shoes  9.36c.,  and  for  drygoods  4.9c.  The  average 
turnover  of  retail  grocery  stocks  was  7.7,  for  hard- 
ware 2.12,  shoes  1.76,  and  for  drygoods  2.91. 

The  Cost  of  Wholesaling 
The  cost  of  operation  of  wholesale  grocery 
stores  in  1921  was  10.16c.  per  dollar  of  sales  and 

*From  an  address  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Convention,  Chicago,  June  8,  1922. 


the  profit  .48c.  per  dollar  of  sales  on  the  wrong- 
side  of  the  ledger.  In  1919  the  wholesale  grocer’s 
cost  of  operation  was  8.42c.  and  his  profit  .86c.  per 
dollar  of  sales,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  op- 
eration of  8.42c.  and  a profit  of  2.55c.  in  1913. 

The  average  wholesale  grocer  turned  his  stock 
5.5.  The  cost  of  overhead,  selling,  and  distribu- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  eight  trade-marked  food 
commodities  was  38.37c.  per  dollar  of  sales  in 
1921,  or  more  than  the  combined  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  in  the  same 
year.  His  profit  was  8.62c.,  likewise  more  than 
the  profit  of  both  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  per 
dollar  of  sales. 

In  1919  the  manufacturer’s  cost  on  these  com- 
modities for  overhead,  selling,  and  distribution  was 
31.79c.  and  his  profit  8.45c.  per  dollar  of  sales, 
again  in  both  cases  more  than  the  combined  oper- 
ating cost  and  profit  of  both  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
manufacturer’s  investment  to  stock  turnover  is 
generally  very  much  higher  than  the  similar  ratio 
for  either  the  wholesaler  or  retailer,  and  that  much 
of  the  manufacturer’s  cost  of  selling  and  distribu- 
tion presumably  is  reflected  through  the  creation  of 
market  demand  to  the  benefit  of  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer. 

The  retail  prices  of  37  items  of  groceries  in- 
creased from  $5.13  in  1913  to  $9.45  in  1920  and 
dropped  back  to  $7.62  in  1921.  The  margins  in- 
creased from  $1.09  to  $1.61  in  1920,  dropping  to 
$1.47  in  1921.  The  margin  of  1921,  however,  was 
2%  higher  than  it  was  in  1920  and  2%  lower 
than  it  had  been  in  1913. 

Prices  of  other  commodities  than  food  rose 
higher  and  declined  less  than  the  prices  of  food 
commodities.  Margins  and  profits,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  on  food  commodities  were  nearer  to 
prewar  levels  in  1921  than  any  other  class  of  com- 
modities. 

The  High  Cost  of  Service 

We  found  that  it  costs  more  for  service  today 
than  it  does  for  production.  We  found  that  when 
raw  material  prices  go  up  wages,  rent,  insurance, 
interest,  and  storage  charges  go  up  and  the  cost 
of  business  rises  about  as  prices  rise.  We  found 
that  prices  tend  to  rise  together,  but  more  or  less 
unevenly  and  that  they  come  down  more  rapidly 
and  more  unevenly  than  they  rise ; that  this  uneven 
rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  different  commodities 
changes  the  relative  rewards  of  those  who  produce, 
manufacture  and  distribute  the  commodities : that 
is,  rising  and  falling  prices  take  money  from  some 
groups  of  people  and  give  it  to  others. 

We  found  that  the  gain  made  in  periods  of  rising 
prices  was  pretty  much  offset  by  the  loss  in  periods 
of  declining  prices.  We  found  that  you  can’t  re- 
duce prices  by  putting  profiteers  in  jail,  where 
profiteers  ought  to  be ; that  you  can’t  solve  the 
problem  of  distribution  by  just  reducing  his  profits, 
and  that  there  is  no  single  point  of  attack  that 
will  effect  a revolution  downward  of  the  cost  of 
distribution. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increasing 
cost  of  distribution  was  partly  due  to  the  more 
complex  character  of  modern  living  conditions, 
partly  to  the  variety  of  the  consumer’s  require- 
ments, customs,  and  habits,  and  partly  to  unorgan- 
ized and  unstandardized  production. 

We  found  that  the  problem  must  be  attacked 
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all  along  the  line;  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the 
people  that  do  the  business. 

How  to  Simplify  Distribution 

The  hrst  step  in  reducing  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion is  to  get  the  facts  of  distribution  and  to  put 
these  facts  beyond  dispute.  The  second  step  is 
to  organize  the  knowledge  obtained  and  to  make  it 
available  to  those  who  can  use  it  as  a basis  of 
sound  business  decisions.  The  business  man  gets 
his  facts  from  experience  and  observation,  and  es- 
tablishes his  principles  of  business  in  the  school  of 
hard  knocks.  Why  should  the  facts  of  distribu- 
tion be  less  organized  than  the  facts  of  engineer- 
ing, law,  or  medicine? 

The  “trade  organization”  is  being  made  an  effi- 
cient instrument  for  securing  this  information  and 
could  be  made  a much  more  efficient  instrument 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  must  be  more  than  an  or- 
ganization to  promote  good-fellowship  among  its 
members,  to  hold  an  annual  convention,  or  to 
promote  or  oppose  legislation.  It  must  be  organ- 
ized more  definitely  with  regard  to  serving  the 
purposes  of  a collector  of  facts  and  disseminator 
of  education.  It  is  time  we  set  up  some  agency 
to  study  distribution,  and  it  is  preferable  that  this 
agency  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  under  private 
auspices. 


COST  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


Wholesale  Grocers’  Reports  for  1921  Show  That 
the  Secret  of  Success  in  Present  Conditions 
Is  Rapid  Turning  of  Stock* 


By  Melvin  T.  Copeland 

Director,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

THE  year  1921  was  the  most  unprofitable  one 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  since  1916, 
the  period  for  which  we  have  collected  figures  on 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  Although  the  firms 
from  which  reports  were  received  showed  an  aver- 
age net  loss  of  0.5%  in  1920,  the  average  net  loss  in 
1921  was  1.9%  of  net  sales.  This  is  the  result  shown 
by  our  tabulations  of  reports  from  344  firms  with 
an  aggregate  volume  of  sales  of  $487,951,000.  Fifty 
other  firms,  with  an  aggregate  sales  volume  of 
$50,000,000,  sent  in  reports  that  did  not  arrive 
early  enough  to  use  or  that  were  too  incom- 
plete to  be  utilized.  An  examination  of  them 
has  indicated,  however,  that  they  show  practically 
the  same  results  as  the  others. 

The  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  1921  was 
11.5%  of  net  sales.  This  compares  with  a total 
expense  of  9%  in  1920,  9.1%  in  1919,  9.1%  in 
1918,  8.8%  in  1917,  and  9.5%  in  1916. 

Difficulty  of  Reducing  Expenses 

The  chief  reason  for  the  average  net  loss  in 
1921  was  the  difficulty  in  readjusting  expenses 
promptly  when  the  full  effect  of  the  crisis  of 
1920  was  reflected  in  the  drop  in  prices  and  the 
falling  off  in  sales.  This  difficulty  was  shown  in 
practically  every  item  of  expense.  The  common 
figure  for  executive  salaries,  for  example,  was 
1.1%  of  net  sales  in  1921,  as  compared  with  0.8% 
to  0.9%  in  the  preceding  five  years.  Wages  of 
receiving  and  shipping  force  amounted  to  1.4% 
in  1921  as  compared  to  1.1%  previously.  Total 
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sales-force  expense  was  2.7%  in  1921  as  compared 
with  2.1%  in  1920,  2.2%  in  1918  and  1919,  and 
2.3%  in  1916  and  1917.  Outward  freight,  ex- 
press, and  cartage  were  0.6%  in  1921  as  compared 
with  0.4%  in  previous  years. 

The  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  1921,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  received  by  the  Harvard 
Bureau,  varied  as  follows  in  the  different  Federal 
Reserve  districts : 


Poston  district 10.8% 

New  York  district 11.4 

Cleveland  district 11.2 

Richmond  district 10.6 

Atlanta  district 11.5 

Chicago  district 11.4 

St.  Louis  district 12.4 

Minneapolis  district 12.1 

Kansas  City  district 12.2 

San  Francisco  district 11.8 


Reorganising  the  Sales  Force 

One  wholesale  grocery  firm,  employing  nine 
salesmen,  with  sales  in  1921  of  $720,000,  had  a 
total  sales-force  expense  of  2.8%  of  net  sales. 
The  firm  was  paying  its  salesmen  straight  salaries 
and  actual  traveling  expenses.  Since  the  business 
was  losing  money,  it  was  plain  that  the  company 
must  pare  down  many  of  its  expenses,  and  one 
that  needed  special  consideration  was  sales  force. 
It  seemed  unwise  to  cut  salaries  and  have  a dis- 
gruntled sales  force,  since  the  salaries  paid  were 
not  exorbitant. 

The  solution  was  found  by  an  analysis  of  the 
record  of  each  salesman,  together  with  a compari- 
son of  territories.  The  first  step  was  to  work 
out  the  ratio  of  sales-force  expense,  including 
both  salary  and  traveling  expense,  for  each  sales- 
man, to  the  individual  man’s  sales.  This  showed 
that  one  salesman  had  a sales-force  expense  of 
1.7%,  another  1.8%,  and  the  highest  3.8% ; the 
others  ranged  between.  One  of  the  districts  with 
a high  sales-force  expense  was  new  territory  that 
was  being  developed,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
high  expense  was  justified  temporarily.  Another 
district  was  such  poor  territory  that  a satisfactory 
volume  of  sales  hardly  could  be  expected  from 
it.  The  firm  decided  to  drop  part  of  that  terri- 
tory and  combine  the  rest  with  the  territory  of 
one  of  its  other  men. 

In  another  case  the  salesman  in  a good  average 
territory  had  a substantially  higher  expense  per- 
centage than  other  salesmen  in  similar  territories. 
His  sales  were  only  $61,000  for  the  year  as  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  $80,000  for  the  entire  sales 
force.  His  sales  of  wide-margin  lines,  further- 
more, were  a smaller  proportion  of  his  total 
sales  than  was  shown  by  another  salesman  in 
similar  territory  with  sales  of  $86,000  and  a sub- 
stantially lower  percentage  of  sales-force  expense. 
Obviously  that  was  a case  for  the  sales  manager 
to  handle  with  a view  either  to  securing  a decided 
improvement  in  the  results  shown  by  the  sales- 
man or  else  replacing  him. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially worth  while  for  every  wholesale  grocer 
to  analyze  carefully  the  record  of  each  salesman; 
compare  conditions  in  the  different  territories ; 
consider  the  possibility  of  enlarging  some  territor- 
ies ; and  also  of  covering  territories  less  frequent- 
ly, or  of  finding  other  means  of  carrying  on  the 
business  with  less  expense. 

Net-Profit  Reports 

The  highest  net  profit  on  the  wholesale  grocers’ 
reports  for  1921 — and  there  were  a substantial 
number  that  showed  a net  profit  despite  the  average 
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loss— was  4.4%  of  net  sales.  In  1920,  when  an 
average  loss  also  was  shown  for  the  trade  as  a 
whole,  this  firm  had  a net  profit  of  4.3%  of  net 
sales.  Its  rate  of  stock-turn  was  12.6  times  in 
1921  and  12.5  times  in  1920. 

The  correlation  between  the  rate  of  stock-turn 
and  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  comparison  of  our  1921  results: 
Sixty-five  firms  had  an  average  stock-turn  of  less 
than  four  times  a year  in  1921,  and  showed  a 
common  figure  for  total  expense  of  13.2%  of  net 
sales;  160  firms  turned  their  stock  between  four 
and  six  times  in  1921  and  had  an  average  expense 
of  11.6%;  114  firms  turned  their  stock  more  than 
six  times  in  1921,  and  had  an  average  cost  of  doing 
business  of  10.4%.  Thus  the  firms  turning  their 
stock  less  than  four  times  had  a total  expense  of 
13.2%,  and  the  firms  turning  their  stock  more 
than  six  times  had  a total  expense  of  10.4%,  a 
difference  greater  than  the  average  net  loss  in  the 
trade. 

Our  investigations  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
stock-turn  primarily  affects  the  fixed  charges  and 
upkeep  expense.  The  firms  that  turned  their 
stock  less  than  four  times  had  a common  figure 
for  total  fixed  charges  and  upkeep  of  4.2%  of 
net  sales;  the  firms  that  turned  their  stock  more 
than  six  times  had  a common  figure  for  fixed 
charges  and  upkeep  of  2.7%,  a difference  of  1.5%, 
which  in  itself  was  within  0.4%  of  the  average 
net  loss  in  the  trade  as  a whole. 

The  largest  single  item  in  fixed  charges  and 
upkeep  expense  is  interest,  which  includes  both 
interest  on  borrowed  money  and  interest  on  the 
net  investment.  For  the  firms  that  turned  their 
stock  less  than  four  times  the  common  figure 
for  interest  was  2.4%  of  net  sales;  for  the  firms 
turning  their  stock  more  than  six  times  it  was 
1.4%  of  net  sales.  Other  fixed  charges  and  up- 
keep expenses— heat,  light,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
repairs  of  equipment — were  lower  in  percentage 
of  net  sales  for  the  firms  with  the  high  rate  of 
stock-turn  than  for  the  firms  that  turned  their 
stock  slowly.  Obviously  less  money  is  tied  up 
in  inventory  and  a greater  volume  of  sales  can  be 
carried  on  in  a given  time  if  the  rate  of  stock- 
turn  is  rapid  than  where  it  is  slow. 

The  rate  of  stock-turn  does  not  ordinarily  affect 
other  items  of  expense  directly,  but  firms  that 
turned  their  stock  rapidly  generally  had  lower  ex- 
penses for  most  other  items,  probably  because  the 
speeding  up  also  resulted  in  better  management  in 
other  departments.  The  common  figure  for  total 
sales-force  expense  for  the  firms  that  turned  their 
stock  less  than  four  times  in  1921  was  2.7%,  and 
for  firms  turning,  their  stock  more  than  six  times 
it  was  2.4%.  This  difference  cannot  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  stock-turn, 
but  is  significant,  nevertheless,  as  suggesting  the 
interrelation  between  the  results  of  a rapid  stock- 
turn  and  the  management  of  other  departments  of 
the  business. 

The  firms  that  turned  their  stock  rapidly  in 
1921  also  had  another  advantage  in  that  they  lost 
less  through  depreciation  of  their  merchandise 
while  prices  were  falling.  In  this  way  they  in- 
creased their  gross  profit  and  thereby  their  net 
profit.  A rapid  rate  of  stock-turn  affects  gross 
profit  by  reducing  the  losses  from  depreciation, — 
both  physical  depreciation  and  price  declines.  The 
effect  of  the  rate  of  stock-turn  on  net  profit  is 
entirely  the  result  of  its  effect  upon  gross  profit 
and  expenses. 


Some  Companies’  Methods 
In  order  to  obtain  some  reports  of  individual 
experience  regarding  the  rate  of  stock-turn  in  ad- 
dition to  figures  included  in  our  summaries,  half 
a dozen  firms  that  turned  their  stock  10  to  12 
times  in  1921  have  given  us  brief  statements  of 
their  methods  of  securing  this.  The  firms  were  in 
Tennessee,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  North  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota.  A few  of  the  replies  were  as 
follows : 

*Pn  L.  C.  L.  goods — that  is,  such  items  as  are 
sold  on  a delivered  basis— we  go  through  our  stock- 
book  every  week  and  aim  t<?  buy  enough  to  run  us 
for  a reasonable  time  considering  the  season. 

In  carload  lots  we  aim  to  buy  in  mixed  cars 
wherever  possible  and  where  the  rates  apply  on 
different  commodities.  For  instance,  we  buy  corn, 
tea,  and  California  fruits  in  mixed  cars. 

“We  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  such  items  as  we  can  buy  during  the  entire 
year.  Even  though  we  may  have  to  pay  a little 
more,  we  feel  that  depreciation  of  the  goods,  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested,  and  insurance  would 
more  than  offset  what  little  earning  there  would 
be.  Besides  there  is  a chance  of  decline  which 
we  feel  we  shall  be  up  against  for  a good  many 
years  to  come. 

“We  aim  to  buy  L.  C.  L.  stuff  from  the  stock 
closest  to  us.  We  have  a complete  stock  record 
which  shows  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  and  we  go  through  these  books  every  week 
and  buy  what  we  need. 

“Where  we  have  to  buy  straight  carloads  of 
any  commodity,  we  aim  to  split  this  with  com- 
petitors wherever  possible,  and  we  believe  that  if 
the  wholesale  grocers  of  the  United  States  did 
more  of  this  splitting  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  the  amount  of  money  tied  up  in  the  business 
that  there  is.” 

Buy  Small  and  Often 

“We  expected  price  declines  in  1921,  and  be- 
ginning in  January  made  it  a point  to  buy  in 
small  quantities  and  buy  often.  We  have  our 
stock  on  each  floor  taken  each  week.  We  go  over 
these  stockbooks  each  -week  and  order  out  what 
goods  we  need.  By  watching  in  this  manner  we 
are  able  to  buy  in  smaller  quantities  and  buy  often 
and  still  carry  sufficient  on  hand  -to  take  care  of 
our  orders.  Thus  we  reduced  our  stock  on  hand 
to  less  than  one-half  of  what  we  ordinarily  carried, 
and  this,  of  course,  helped  us  materially  in  stock 
turnovers. 

“We  buy  many  of  our  goods  direct  from  the 
manufacturers,  some  goods  through  brokers,  and 
whenever  possible  we  participate  in  pool  cars  to 
some  nearby  point  which  delivers  the  goods  to  us 
at  a little  lower  cost.  Some  staple  items  that  move 
rapidly  we  buy  in  straight  carload  lots. 

“We  anticipated  market  declines  during  1921 ; 
so  on  many  items  for  which  we  formerly  con- 
tracted for  six  months’  or  one-year  supply  in  the 
past  we  took  our  chances  On  picking  up  on  the 
market,  and  invariably  were  able  to  do  so  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

“While  conditions  are  somewhat  different  this 
year,  we  are  continuing  this  policy  with  some  few 
exceptions.  After  our  experience  of  last  year  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  never  will 
carry  so  heavy  a stock  in  the  future  as  we  used 
to.  carry.” 

Turn  Stock  Every  Month 
“Our  slogan  for  this  year  is,  ‘Turn  our  stock 
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12  times  or  more,’  and  if  we  are  able  to  do  this 
it  will  be  for  the  following  reasons : 

“First  is  salesmanship,  not  overlooking  the 
fact  that  to  be  a good  salesman  one  must  be  a 
good  collector.  Hold  our  accounts  down  to  within 
30  to  60  days.  Buy  most  of  the  merchandise  in 
small  quantities  and  stay  close  to  shore.  Do  not 
speculate.  Put  a fair  margin  of  profit  on  the 
merchandise  in  order  to  keep  it  coming  in  one 
door  and  rolling  out  the  next.  Do  not  buy  from 
too  many  different  places. 

“Every  floor  has  its  own  stockbook,  and  our 
stock  is  listed  in  it  by  our  salesmen  every  Sat- 
urday. In  this  way  we  note  what  items  are  not 
moving,  and  it  helps  us  a great  deal  in  buying.” 

Be  Merchants,  Not  Speculators 

“Our  rapid  stock-turn  is  due  we  believe  to 
the  following  causes:  Buying  as  often  as  pos- 

sible; buying  in  small  quantities;  buying  only 
quick-moving  merchandise,  such  as  proprietary 
staple  articles,  as  we  need  them. 

“Our  policy  has  been  to  be  merchants  rather 
than  speculators.  We  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
market  conditions.  We  have  no  system  of  stock 
records,  except  frequent  reports  of  items  that  have 
reached  the  minimum  quantity.” 

Making  Use  of  Inventory 

“Our  methods  of  securing  a rapid  turnover  of 
stock  are  very  simple.  We  take  a complete  in- 
ventory on  the  last  day  of  each  month.  This  is 
carefully  compared  with  previous  inventories,  and 
shows  exactly  what  goods  are  moving  and  what 
are  not. 

“In  the  case  of  slow-moving  merchandise,  we 
determine  whether  we  are  putting  forth  the  right 
sort  of  sales  effort.  If  we  are  and  the  turnover 
is  too  slow  to  be  profitable,  we  drop  the  item 
from  our  line. 

“The  monthly  inventory  also  gives  information 
on  which  to  base  the  size  of  our  purchases,  and 
it  also  shows  the  seasonable  move  of  merchandise. 
Market  conditions,  of  course,  influence  our  pur- 
chases, but  we  never  buy  in  quantities  that  cannot 
be  moved  in  30  to  60  days  through  our  regular 
sales  channels.” 

Simple  System  Does  It 

These  replies  indicate  clearly  that  it  does  not 
require  an  expensive,  elaborate  system  to  secure 
a high  rate  of  stock-turn.  The  solution  rather  is 
to  establish  and  carry  out  certain  policies,  merely 
keeping  such  few  records  as  are  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  information  for  execution  of  the  policies. 
These  policies  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

Buying  merchandise  that  can  be  sold  promptly ; 
avoiding  slow  movers;  buying  in  quantities  that 
experience  has  shown  can  be  disposed  of  rapidly ; 
guiding  the  sales  organization  to  dispose  of  any 
lines  that  seem  to  be  moving  too  slowly.  These 
policies  subordinate  buying  to  selling;  they  call 
for  regulating  the  purchases  according  to  what  can 
be  sold  promptly  rather  than  on  a speculative 
basis. 

In  the  matter  of  stock-turn,  just  as  in  the  matter 
of  sales-force  expense,  the  urgent  need  in  the 
wholesale-grocery  business  is  not  in  most  cases  for 
more  elaborate  systems  or  more  cumbersome 
records,  but  rather  for  detailed  analysis  of  the 
major  items,  willingness  to  take  a fresh  point 
of  view  which  will  admit  that  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  things  can  be  accomplished,  and 


finally  the  application  to  every  business  of  the 
principles  of  management,  such  as  the  rapid  rate 
of  stock-turn,  that  are  proving  to  be  successful 
elsewhere. 


THE  RETAILER  AND  THE  CHAIN 


Nothing  to  Fear  from  Competition  if  the  Whole- 
saler Will  Give  Him  Equal  Price  Advan- 
tages and  Will  Cooperate* 


By  H.  C.  Balsiger 

Secretary,  National  Assn,  of  Retail  Grocers 

WHEN  a wholesaler  sells  to  consumers  and 
to  institutions  that  should  be  classed  as 
consumer,  it  has  a decidedly  negative  effect  upon 
the  friendly  attitude  of  the  retailers  toward  that 
particular  jobber.  This  is  equally  true  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  factory  store  and  in  other 
similar  systems  of  food  distribution. 

Along  comes  the  chain  store.  You  all  know 
how  it  developed.  Largely  catered  to  at  its  in- 
ception by  the  wholesaler,  this  naturally  made  the 
retailer,  more  or  less  dissatisfied,  he  began  to  see 
that  this  class  of  customers  was  getting  conces- 
sions that  placed  the  single-store  man  at  a dis- 
advantage. Invariably  some  jobber  fell  for  the 
allurement  of  an  added  big-volume  customer ; at 
special  prices,  of  course.  This  always  chafed 
the  retailer,  because  he  knew  that  the  concessions 
were  possible  only  because  the  rank  and  file  of 
that  jobber’s  other  customers  paid  full  list  prices. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  infant  chains  to  be- 
come full  grown  and  able  to  sustain  their  own 
wholesale  warehouses  and  buy  direct.  Then  the 
jobbers  who  nursed  the  infant  were  unceremoni- 
ously left  in  the  lurch  or  else  used  only  as  a con- 
venience. 

Enter ■ Cooperative  Buying 

As  the  chains  became  larger,  which  made  com- 
petition harder  than  ever,  and  the  wholesaler 
failed  to  recognize  the  menace  that  was  gradually 
growing  and  did  nothing  to  help  his  retailers 
meet  the  situation,  cooperative  buying  or  co- 
operative wholesaling  suggested  itself  as  the  solu- 
tion in  some  places.  When  the  wholesalers  do 
not  place  merchandise  with  their  retailers  at  prices 
that  enable  them  to  meet  this  new  competition, 
you  cannot  blame  them  for  resorting  to  other 
measures. 

The  pitfalls  of  such  enterprises,  however,  are 
many.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  group  that  has  a 
capable  manager.  Unless  such  a man  is  available, 
they  had  better  be  left  severely  alone.  The  so- 
called  cooperative  wholesale-grocer  business  or- 
ganized by  promoters,  particularly  those  operated 
as  units  of  a chain,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
for  meeting  any  situation.  Thus  there  are  so 
many  angles  that  it  is  not  a bed  of  roses  by  any 
means  for  retailers  who  resort  to  the  cooperative 
house. 

In.  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  retailers  should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  obtain  goods  with- 
out unnecessary  restrictions  for  the  following  broad 
constructive  reason  in  addition  to  their  legal 
rights : 

Your  own  best  interests  are  actually  served 

*Froir  an  address  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
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by  them  whether  you  are  ready  to  admit  it  or 
not.  When  a live,  aggressive  chain  becomes  a 
factor  in  a market,  then  it  generally  follows  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a customer  for  the  whole- 
sale grocer. 

If  the  retailers,  through  collective  buying,  can 
obtain  the  items  that  enable  them  to  meet  com- 
petition, it  certainly  follows  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  is  also  better  off.  At  best,  these  coopera- 
tive houses  sell  their  participating  membership 
only  part  of  their  supplies,  and  each  of  them, 
therefore,  is  still  a possible  customer  for  the  other 
wholesalers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  indi- 
vidual grocers  were  to  be  supplanted  by  chain 
stores,  this  possible  chance  for  business  to  the 
wholesalers  would  be  gone,  because  the  chain 
stores  would  buy  practically  nothing  from  them. 
So  you  wholesalers  should  take  a different  atti- 
tude toward  them  in  markets  where  conditions 
have  demonstrated  their  necessity  to  meet  shifting 
conditions. 

Wholesalers  Help  the  Chains 

We  contend  further  that  the  chain  system, 
which  is  in  a way  subsidized  by  the  wholesale 
grocer  by  furnishing  it  practically  all  standardized, 
popular  commodities  at  margins  that  are  nothing 
more  than  cash  discount,  is  vastly  worse  com- 
petition than  the  one  that  buys  everything  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  and  maintains  its  own 
wholesale  warehouse.  The  latter,  at  least,  has  all 
the  overhead  expenses  connected  with  the 
movement  of  merchandise,  while  these  expenses 
in  the  former  case  are  absorbed  by  the  whole- 
saler; not,  however,  out  of  the  1%  or  2%  margin, 
but  rather  out  of  the  full  prices  paid  to  him  by  the 
remainder  of  his  customers. 

The  retail  grocers  are  not  in  the  least  frightened 
by  the  chain  store,  if  given  half  a chance,  by  not 
being  hopelessly  handicapped  through  preferential 
prices.  If  you  wholesale  grocers  are  as  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  situation  as  the  retailer  who  of  neces- 
sity is  wrestling  with  the  problem  by  having  a 
chain  store  alongside  or  across  the  street  from 
him,  we  can  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 

The  chain-store  organization  that  buys  all  its 
supplies  direct  from  the  manufacturer  doesn’t 
have  the  advantage  that  the  average  person  con- 
cedes. Its  overhead,  which  includes  a world  of 
executive,  administrative,  and  accounting  expenses, 
in  addition  to  warehousing,  transportation,  and 
other  items,  will  easily  reach  a figure  fully  as 
much  as  the  operating  cost  of  the  average  efficient 
wholesale  grocer. 

If  manufacturers  give  it  preferred  prices,  often 
better  than  are  available  to  you,  let  us  get  the 
facts  and  then  be  governed  accordingly  with  such 
a short-sighted  and  unfair  manufacturer’s  prod- 
ucts. 

Their  Special  Advantages 

Outside  of  the  preferential  prices,  the  only  point 
where  the  chains  have  any  real  advantage  is  in 
their  group  advertising — and  of  course  their  will- 
ingness to  sell  some  articles  at  cost  or  less,  to 
camouflage  the  public  into  believing  that  they 
sell  everything  comparatively  cheap. 

There  is  already  indication  that  a system  of 
cooperative  advertising  is  going  to  be  helpful  in 
that  particular  respect. 

There  is  also  a way  to  meet  the  selling  of  arti- 
cles at  cost,  or  lower.  When  a chain  system 
begins  its  usual  tactics,  let  the  wholesaler  help  the 


retailers  by  selling  them  those  particular  com- 
modities at  cost  and  both  of  them  sacrifice  their 
profit  on  them  for  the  time  being.  You  may  ask 
why  the  manufacturer  should  get  his  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer  lose  their  margins 
through  such  an  operation.  We  can  only  say 
that  you  are  closer  in  dealing  with  manufacturers 
than  we  are. 

The  inefficient  and  inexperienced  retailer  must 
recognize  his  shortcomings  and  spruce  up  if  he 
wants  to  stay  in  business.  If  he  will  do  this  and 
is  given  the  cooperation  he  has  a right  to  expect 
from  his  wholesaler,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
individual  retail  grocer — upon  whose  success  the 
prosperity  and  future  of  your  business  depends — 
will  continue  to  be  a factor  in  this  business. 

Conferences  Needed 

We  need  more  heart-to-heart  conferences  on 
these  problems,  held  right  at  home  where  the 
business  is  done.  We  need  more  willingness  to 
get  together  and  talk  things  over  frankly.  We 
know  of  several  recent  attempts  to  get  whole- 
salers and  retailers  together  in  this  manner,  but 
they  invariably  fall  through.  Just  why,  I leave 
to  your  own  guess. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  matters  I have  just 
covered  that  require  treatment  and  understanding; 
we  have  the  matter  of  manufacturers’  redeemable 
coupons  which  are  alike  annoying  to  each  of  us. 
Then  we  have  the  iniquitous  so-called  free  deal, 
which  is  getting  more  and  more  into  disrepute. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  FOOD  BROKER 


Formation  of  Intertrade  Council  Recommended  as 
a Common  Meeting  Ground  for  Subdivisions 
— The  Wholesalers’  Problem* 


By  James  L.  Ford  Jr. 

President  National  Food  Brokers’  Association 

EACH  of  us  in  our  own  division  of  the  trade 
has  his  particular  problems,  but  what  I will 
not  recognize  is  that  these  problems  have  no 
solution.  You  have  your  problem  in  the  chain 
stores,  buying  exchanges,  and  similar  new  phases 
of  merchandising.  I would  not  deny  any  one  the 
right  to  exist  who  renders  service,  but  I would 
measure  the  right  to  exist  by  the  service  rendered. 

Your  problem  is  not  the  rendering  of  more  serv- 
ice for  less  compensation,  for  the  retail  grocery 
merchants  of  this  country  would'  not  last  over- 
night without  you,  but  is  the  carrying  of  this 
splendid  service  through  to  the  consumer,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  retailer  so  that  he  will  become  a 
merchant,  and  not  a depot  where  you  have  de- 
posited your  goods  and  where  he  waits  for  the 
consumer  to  come  and  buy  them.  Get  the  cat 
and  the  cotton  mops  and  bulk  potatoes  out  of 
his  windows  and  help  him  to  merchandise. 

Turn  the  attention  of  the  brains  of  wholesale 
trade  to  assist  him  to  meet  his  more  efficient 
competitors.  Your  goods  are  not  sold  until  he 
sells  them.  I think  it  would  be  of  greatest  value 
to  any  wholesale  grocer  or  to  any  group  in  any 
particular  market  to  make  a study  of  successful 
retail  merchandising  and  then  sell  that  knowledge 
to  the  retailer  along  with  your  merchandise. 
Make  him  efficient  so  that  your  approach  through 

*From  an  address  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  Chicago,  June  7,  1922. 
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him  to  the  consumer  does  not  meet  with  resist- 
ance and  your  position  is  unassailable. 

The  broker  also  has  his  problem.  He  feels 
that  he  renders  a service  and  one  from  which  he 
receives  no  compensation  unless  he  makes  a sale — 
and  then  he  receives  it  from  the  seller. 

Go  into  any  aggressive  and  competent  brokerage 
office  in  this  country  and  learn  what  it  would 
cost  you  to  maintain  an  intelligence  department 
that  would  keep  its  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  world 
markets,  and  then  stop  to  consider  that  you  are 
furnished  this  service  without  charge  through 
our  system  of  merchandise-brokerage  business 
in  this  country.  No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  this 
service,  and  no  one  can  offer  an  efficient  substi- 
tute for  it;  yet  there  are  in  this  country  buyers 
who  strike  behind  the  broker’s  back  by  demanding 
the  brokerage  for  themselves,  who  wish  to  fatten 
not  on  any  service  they  may  have  rendered,  but 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  rendered  them  service. 
We  should  like  to  see  your  association  go  on  record 
by  resolution  against  trade  bribery. 

The  brokers  of  the  country  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  any  forward  march  of  the  industry. 
My  doctrine  is  that  there  must  be  some  central 
point  of  contact  between  us,  that  our  separate  trade 
associations  must  not  serve  merely  as  defensive 
walls  around  each  of  us. 

I propose  the  formation  of  a trade  council  made 
up  of  representatives  of  each.  I am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  all  of  us  in  the  trade  should 
have  some  common  point  of  contact,  there  should 
be  a common  meeting  ground,  and  the  only  way  I 
can  see  to  bring  it  about  is  through  the  formation 
of  a trade  council  made  up  of  representatives  of 
each  subdivision. 


PROBLEMS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


One  Manufacturer  Had  to  Do  His  Own  Wholesal- 
ing to  Reach  the  Consumer  Effectively — 
Simplifying  Warehouse  Practices* 


By  Alvin  E.  Dodd 

Manager,  Domestic  Distribution  Dept.,  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

UPON  reviewing  the  circumstances  surrounding 
distribution  in  the  United  States,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  great  changes  are  taking  place  in 
almost  every  direction  and  in  almost  every  branch 
of  trade.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
regard  distribution  as  divided  among  producers, 
wholesalers  (including  jobbers),  and  retailers,  and 
to  regard  each  of  these  branches  as  selling  only 
to  those  standing  next  to  them,  that  it  comes 
somewhat  as  a shock  to  discover  that  manufac- 
turers are  selling  direct  to  retailers  and  direct 
even  to  consumers,  and  that  wholesalers  occasion- 
ally also  sell  direct  to  consumers. 

Much  of  this  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the 
growth  of  chain  stores  and  their  exertion  to  the 
limit  of  an  immense  buying  power.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  presented 
a vivid  account  of  his  investigations  into  the  chain- 
store  problem.  One  of  his  strongest  statements  is 
that  the  retailer  who  will  conduct  his  business  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  chain  store 

*From  an  address  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
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probably  will  be  able  to  overcome  chain-store 
competition  through  the  more  intensive  effort  that 
a proprietor  will  exert  for  himself  as  compared 
with  a manager  working  for  a corporation.  And 
what  applies  to  the  retailers  applies  equally  well 
to  the  wholesaler. 

Had  to  Be  His  Own  Wholesaler 

A few  days  ago  the  general  sales  manager  of  a 
large  manufactory,  which  necessarily  performs  its 
own  wholesale  functions,  emphasized  the  need  of 
a more  enlightened  relation  between  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer.  His  company  was  actually 
forced  into  the  wholesale  field  because  of  its  need 
for  closer  contact  with  the  retailer  than  could  be 
procured  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade; 
that  is,  through  the  middle  man. 

His  selling  organization  is  quite  as  expensive 
as  if  his  goods  were  sold  through  wholesalers, 
but  he  is  able  to  educate  retailers  in  the  extension 
of  their  trade,  which  acts  as  a direct  increase  in 
his  own  sales,  and  his  company’s  effort  today  is 
to  persuade  the  retailer  that  goods  bought  by  a 
purchaser  who  enters  a store  for  that  purpose 
should  not  fall  within  the  category  of  “sales,”  but 
rather  the  filling  of  orders.  He  believes  that  there 
is  a potential  market  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  four  times  the  quantity  of  his 
special  commodity  that  is  sold  today,  and  how  to 
develop  this  market  through  the  efforts  of  the 
retailer  is  his  chief  problem. 

A statement  was  made  recently  that  purchases 
should  be  as  nearly  hand  to  mouth  as  possible, 
and  that  turnover  should  be  studied  with  great 
care.  Really  this  is  expressing  the  same  thought 
in  two  different  ways,  and  it  is,  of  course,  the 
theory  upon  which  all  mercantile  establishments 
should  be  conducted.  Turnover  and  investment 
are  related  terms;  since,  the  more  rapid  turnover, 
the  smaller  the  ratio  of  capital  to  a given  amount 
of  net  sales. 

Simpler  W arehouse  Practices 

You  will  be  interested  in  a recent  activity  of  the 
Domestic  Distribution  Department,  which  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  together  the  general - 
merchandise  warehousemen  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington 
on  May  19.  The  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  a method  of  simplifying  the 
forms  and  practices  of  warehousemen  to  overcome 
the  criticisms  of  their  customers  as  to  lack  of 
uniformity.  This  was  illustrated  by  one  shipper, 
who  said  that  he  did  business  with  100  warehouse- 
men and  therefore  did  business  in  100  different 
ways. 

As  a consequence  of  this  meeting,  which  was 
addressed  by  Secretary  Hoover,  a small  committee 
of  warehousemen  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  six 
or  seven  standard  forms  for  the  use  of  all  ware- 
housemen in  dealing  with  their  customers.  When 
these  forms  have  been  accepted  tentatively,  the 
shippers  themselves  will  be  invited  to  criticize 
them,  and  the  final  result  will  be  a set  of  forms 
and  practices  that  will  be  simplified  to  the  last 
degree  and  acceptable  to  everyone  concerned. 
This,  it  is  evident,  will  inure  equally  to  the  benefit 
of  those  whG  employ  warehousing  in  their  business 
and  the  warehousemen  themselves,  since  it  will 
remove  many  causes  of  friction  and  reduce  quite 
measurably  the  costs  of  doing  business. 

At  this  meeting  several  quite  interesting  byways 
were  disclosed.  The  most  important  was  the 
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significance  of  the  adoption  of  a uniform  standard 
negotiable  warehouse  receipt,  with  its  vast  pos- 
sibilities for  refinancing  and  the  enlargement  of 
capital  investments  without  increased  risk.  This 
again  depends  very  much  upon  the  adoption  of 
standard  grade. 

These  two  factors  are  offered  to  you  because 
of  their  apparent  relation  to  the  wholesaling  of 
groceries  and  the  probability  that  your  cooperation 
is  desirable  in  reaching  fixed  definitions  of  grades 
upon  which  warehouse  receipts  can  be  negotiated 
through  the  banks. 

In  one  other  direction  the  statement  was  made 
and  concurred  in  by  many  of  those  present  that, 
by  a reduction  in  the  kind  of  packing  and  the 
number  of  varieties  in  each  lot,  the  cost  of  handling 
and  warehousing  might  be  cut  in  two.  Here  is  a 
very  close  contact  between  wholesale  grocers  and 
warehousemen. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS* 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Arjay  Davies,  Chairman 
HTHE  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  now  a 
recognized  agency  of  the  government  with 
whose  work  we  are  becoming  more  familiar  and 
with  whose . psychology  we  sometimes  agree  and 
frequently  differ.  It  has  undoubtedly  accomplished 
splendid  results  and  not  always  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  investigation  and  re- 
port made  by  it  of  the  packing  industry  is  a mon- 
umental achievement  that  will  endure  as  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  justice.  It  has  repeatedly 
taken  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed  and  has  battled  valiantly  against  fraud 
and  chicane  in  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  com- 
mission’s administrative  machinery  is  the  method 
of  procedure  known  as  the  Trade  Practice  Sub- 
mittal, under  which  a trade  group  may  place 
before  the  commission  any  trade  practices  or 
abuses  that  may  be  questionable,  for  its  decision. 
After  hearings  and  full  discussion  are  had,  an 
announcement  of  the  commission’s  views  is  issued, 
but  the  right  is  retained  to  take  action  in  indi- 
vidual cases  and  to  decide  them  on  the  merits. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  furnishes  a fruitful 
field  for  the  exercise  of  its  corrective  influence  in 
this  way  over  practices  that  are  unfair  but  cannot 
be  reached  in  any  other  manner.  To  the  degree 
that  we  inject  fairness  and  humanity  into  our 
business  dealings,  to  just  that  degree  do  we  sup- 
plant the  policeman’s  club  in  business. 

The  Mennen  Decision 

The  best  illustration  of  the  commission’s  trend 
in  the  broadening  of  its  sphere  of  influence  is  its 
recent  order  against  the  Mennen  company  on  the 
Question  of  terms  of  sale.  Here  we  have  not  so 
mucn  a question  of  law  as  a problem  in  economics 
that  is  of  vital  interest  not  only  to  manufacturers 
and  distributers  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  as  well.  Two  schools  of  distribution  are 
involved, — your  own  method  and  the  one  where 
goods  are  distributed  from  the  manufacturer 
direct  to  the  retailer  without  an  intermediary. 
The  latter  method  is  of  rather  recent  origin,  and 

*From  statements  presented  to  the  National  Wholesale 
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is  still  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  90%  of  the  country’s  foodstuffs  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  jobber. 

Leaving  aside  the  legal  features  of  the  problem, 
what  basis  is  there  in  fact  to  support  any  conten- 
tion that  the  failure  to  sell  any  retailer  on  the 
same  terms  with  a jobber  is  or  can  be  considered 
as  an  unfair  method  of  competition?  Their 
functions  are  not  the  same;  their  manner  of 
reaching  the  consumer  is  different.  The  service 
performed  by  the  jobber  necessarily  costs  money, 
and  it  follows  that  it  must  be  paid  for.  Unless 
we  are  drifting  to  a monopoly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a few,  the  jobber  should  be  maintained  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  industrial  and  economic 
machinery.  What  is  to  become  of  the  thousands 
of  small,  independent  food  producers  or  canners 
who  depend  upon  the  jobber  to  furnish  them  with 
markets  for  their  materials  ? The  chain-store 
organization  or  the  retailer  cooperatives  furnish 
their  own  markets,  and  their  purchases  are  in  such 
large  quantities  that  they  can  dictate  terms  of  sale 
rather  than  accept  them. 

The  small  retailer  is  practically  dependent  upon 
the  jobber  for  his  supplies,  and  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  on  an  equality  with  the  large 
retailer  whose  large  resources,  volume  of  business, 
and  storage  facilities  enable  him  to  buy  from  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  on  terms  not  granted 
to  the  smaller  merchant.  Neither  does  every 
community  nor  every  product  lend  itself  to  the 
chain  system  of  merchandizing,  its  most  fertile 
field  being  in  the  large  cities. 

The  greater  cause  for  complaint  lies  with  the 
small  retailer  whose  very  existence  is  threatened 
by  inroads  of  this  type  of  competition. 

The  commission  has  undertaken  to  direct  manu- 
facturers to  extend  the  same  terms  to  all  classes 
of  trade,  irrespective  of  their  organization  and 
methods  of  doing  business.  We  shall  now  have 
to  await  the  ruling  of  the  courts  on  this  vital 
question. 

The  Beech-Nut  Case 

Another  important,  question  of  unusual  interest 
to  the  food  trades  is  the  pronouncement  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Beech-Nut 
Case.  We  had  all  been  expecting  this  decision 
to  clarify  the  question  of  a manufacturer’s  right 
to  suggest  resale  prices,  so  that  even  a layman 
could  understand  his  rights,  but  the  situation 
seems  to  hold  as  much  difficulty  as  ever. 

As  we  view  this  problem,  the  manufacturer  may 
still  refuse  to  sell  his  goods  to  a customer  who 
does  not  abide  by  a suggested  resale  price,  but 
he  is  not  allowed  effectively  to  administer  such  a 
policy,  since,  it  seems,  any  system  or  device  of 
keeping  records  or  means  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
dividuals or  firms  that  do  not  conform  would  fall 
within  the  ban.  In  other  words,  the  right  is  still 
preserved,  but  all  practicable  means  of  giving  it 
effect  are  barred. 

The  Wins  ted  Hosiery  Case 

The  latest  case  decided  by  the  highest  court,  the 
Winsted  Hosiery  Co.  Case,  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  manufacturers  must  brand  their  products 
truthfully,  irrespective  of  trade  usage  or  custom. 
In  short,  this  is  an  application  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  law  to  merchandise  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Pure  Food  Law  over  foods. 

Honest  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  welcome 
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this  added  protection  because  it  will  tend  to  elevate 
their  own  business  and  will  furnish  needed  infor- 
mation to  the  consumer.  The  food  trades  have 
not  been  harmed  by  reasonable  Pure  Food  Laws, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  manufacturers  of  other 
commodities  will  experience  any  hardship. 

Cost  Finding  by  Associations 
Chief  among  the  important  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation is  its  cost-research  work  conducted  by 
the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  It 
is  of  immeasurable  value  from  an  educational 
standpoint  because  it  acquaints  the  jobber  with 
information  that  is  vital  to  his  business.  Formerly 
it  was  a debatable  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
a proper  activity  for  an  association  to  engage  in 
the  collective  gathering  and  study  of  costs,  but 
informal  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  dispel  the  doubt  that  formerly 
attached  and  this  phase  of  trade  association  work 
is  now  warmly  indorsed  as  legal  and  proper. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
simply  extends  to  the  plan  or  rules  that  are  de- 
veloped in  the  figuring  of  costs,  each  merchant 
using  his  own  figures  for  his  own  business. 

Conmercial  Bribery 

We  have  as  yet  had  no  federal  legislation  on 
the  outstanding  evil  of  commercial  life,  that  of 
commercial  bribery.  House  Bill  10159,  although 
reported  from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  now  on  the  House  Calendar,  has  not  yet  been 
acted,  upon.  This  measure  should  command  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  approval  of  all  merchants 
who  condemn  corrupt  practices  in  business.  It 
would  be  well  for  members  to  write  again  to  their 
representatives  in  Washington,  urging  the  early 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  followed  the  work 
of  the  commission  during  the  past  year,  and  sets 
forth  here  a resume  of  important  cases  and  de- 
cisions from  the  standpoint  of  the  wholesale 
grower : 

Complaints  Issued  by  Commission 
Iowa-Minnesota-Nebraska  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association.  Complaint  on  unfair  competition  dis- 
missed. 

Deceptive  Labeling.  A number  of  complaints  have 
been  filed  against  manufacturers  and  others  charging 
unfair  competition  in  marketing  and  selling  products 
under  false  or  deceptive  labels.  Unless  manufacturers 
are  able  to  substantiate  their  claims,  orders  to  cease 
and  desist  will  probably  issue  on  the  authority  of  the 
Winsted  Hosiery  Co.  decision. 

Price  Cutting  on  Transportation.  The  Baltimore 
& Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co.  was  charged  with  un- 
fair competition  in  cutting  its  rates  on  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers  below  cost  to 
compel  a competitor  to  discontinue.  Decision  not  yet 
made. 

Marking  of  Fictitious  Resale  Prices.  Com- 
plaints were  issued  against  a number  of  companies 
charging  unfair  competition  by  the  use  of  fictitious 
resale  price  marks  on  commodities  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  or  valued. 

Destruction  of  Mail-Order  Catalogs.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  the  North- 
west Theatres  Co.  were  charged  with  a conspiracy  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  sale  of  goods  by  mail-order 
houses  outside  the  state  by  providing  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  their  catalogs  in  place  of  the  usual  price 
of  admission  to  the  theaters,  and  by  the  offer  of 
special  prizes  for  the  catalogs  of  certain  houses.  The 
catalogs  were  later  destroyed  pursuant  to  this  alleged 
arrangement.  Decision  not  yet  made. 

Cumulative  Quantity  Discounts.  The  National 
Biscuit  Co.  and  the  Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Co.  were 
charged  with  unfair  competition  in  allowing  discounts 
based  on  aggregate  monthly  orders,  the  companies 
refusing  to  grant  as  high  a discount  on  the  pooled 
orders  of  two  or  more  retailers  as  are  allowed  to 


owners  of  chain  stores.  Decisions  not  yet  announced. 

Commercial  Bribery.  A number  of  complaints 
have  been  brought  principally  against  merchants  fur- 
mshing  supplies  to  steamships  charging  the  bestowal 
ot  gitts  in  the  shape  of  cash  commissions,  gratuities, 
and  the  like  upon  employees  of  the  buyers  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  Some  cases  still  pend 
ing : orders  to  cease  and  desist  filed  in  others. 

Fixing  of  Resale  Prices.  A manufacturer  of 
music  rolls  was  charged  with  unfair  competition  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rolls  for  player  pianos, 
in  that  it  established  and  announced  fixed  resale  prices 
and  refused  to  sell  to  those  who  did  not  maintain 
such  resale  prices.  No  decision  yet. 

Discounts  to  Listed  Customers.  The  Salt  Pro- 
ducers’ Association,  the  Michigan  Salt  Association, 
and  other  companies  were  charged  with  unfair  com- 
petition. It  is  alleged  that  the  salt  producers  fixed 
and  maintained  the  prices  quoted  by  one  of  the  com 
panies  (claimed  to  be  the  largest  salt  producer  in  the 
United  States)  and  issued  by  it  to  members  of  the 
association,  and  that  the  companies,  pursuant  to 
agreement,  allow  discounts  only  to  such  customers 
as  are  listed  in  a trade  directory  of  wholesale  dealers 
approved  by  the  association.  Decision  not  yet  an- 
nounced. 

Court  Decision 

Deceptive  Labeling  of  Commodities.  A new 
principle  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  its  decision  in  the  case  against 
the  Winsted  Hosiery  Co.,  under  which  the  commis- 
sion is  enabled  to  proceed  against  those  who  use  a 
false  label  or  brand,  notwithstanding  that  such  false 
branding  may  be  practised  by  competitors  and  under- 
stood in  the  trade.  Such  practices  may  now  be  en- 
joined. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
this  principle  in  approving  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission’s order  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
The  latter  had  made  a radical  departure  in  its 
formula  for  Dr.  Price’s  cream  baking  powder  by  sub- 
stituting phosphate  for  cream  of  tartar.  The  com 
mission  found  that  the  advertising  and  labeling  of 
the  product  were  such  as  to  cause  injury  to  other 
brands  of  phosphate  powders  on  the  market. 

El  Paso  Grocers.  The  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  several  wholesale 
grocers  and  brokers  were  charged  with  having  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  Standard  Grocery  Co.  from  ob- 
taining supplies  from  manufacturers  and  inducing 
manufacturers  to  refuse  to  sell  it  at  prices  accorded 
to  wholesale  jobbers.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  commission  in  its  restraining  order. 

Los  Angeles  Grocers.  In  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  wholesale  grocers  were  charged  with  sup- 
pressing competition  by  agreeing  with  manufacturers 
to  prevent  the  Los  Angeles  Grocery  Co.  from  obtain- 
ing merchandise.  Charges  were  also  brought  against 
the  manufacturers  for  refusing  to  sell  their  products 
to  the  grocery  company  and  against  brokers  for  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  threats  of 
boycott,  pursuant  to  which  they  refused  to  sell  this 
firm  the  products  of  their  principals.  The  court  re- 
versed the  commission  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturers 
were  concerned,  on  the  ground  that  an  individual 
dealer  might  select  his  own  customers,  there  being 
no  evidence  that  the  action  arose  from  any  under- 
standing with  others  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Grocery  Co.  The  court  felt  that  there  was 
testimony  tending  to  support  the  finding  of  an  under 
standing  among  the  jobbers  to  prevent  manufacturers 
and  producers  from  selling  to  this  firm  directly  as 
wholesaler  or  jobber. 

Premiums  to  Salesmen.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  set  aside  an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission  against  the  Kinney-Rome  Co.  The  charge 
was  made  that  the  company  suppressed  competition 
by  making  gifts  of  premiums  to  the  salesmen  of  deal- 
ers. The  court  found  that  any  such  device  to  ad- 
vance one  kind  of  goods  at  the  expense  of  others  was 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  purchasing  merchant 
and  was  not  a fraud,  nor  was  it  unfair  to  anyone 
who  did  not  own  the  goods.  A salesman  having  the 
consent  of  his  employer  may  discriminate  as  far  ns 
he  likes  between  whatever  goods  he  is  selling,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  falsehood  or  misrepresentation. 

Raymond  Bros. -Clark  Co.  The  commission’s  com- 
plaint alleged  unfair  methods  of  competition  whereb.\ 
it  was  sought  to  influence  the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve 
Co.  not  to  recognize  the  Basket  Stores  Co.  of  Omaha 
as  a jobber  entitled  to  jobbers’  prices.  We  are  ad 
vised  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  set  aside 
the  commission’s  order  to  cease  and  desist. 
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PURE  FOOD  AND  LEGISLATION 


W.  C.  McConaughey,  Chairman 


THE  67th  Congress  is  now  in  its  second  session, 
and  many  bills  of  importance  are  pending. 
We  will  mention  very  briefly  those  which  seem 
to  be  of  special  interest. 


The  Slack-Pilled  Package  Bill,  which  has  passed 
the  House. 

A measure  that  proposes  to  standardize  flour 
packages. 

Bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  so-called  “filled  milk,” 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Calder  bill,  which  would  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Pood  & Drugs  Act. 

Tariff  bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  and  has 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 

So-called  State’s  Rights  Commerce  Act. 

A bill  prohibiting  the  misbranding  of  all  mer- 
chandise, known  as  the  Honest  Merchandise  Bill. 

Metric  system  bills. 

Several  bills  relating  to  commercial  bribery. 

The  Edge-McArthur  “trade  association”  bills. 

A bill  regulating  the  cold  storage  of  foods. 

Following  is  a detailed  statement  of  all  laws 
enacted  and  bills  introduced  that  were  of  particular 
interest  to  wholesale  grocers : 


Enacted  hy  Congress 

Public  resolution  8 declared  the  state  of  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  at  an  end. 

Public  98,  known  as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 

Public  96,  extending  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
in  relation  to  wine  and  spirits  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Public  13,  providing  for  a national  budget  system. 

Public  51,  the  Packers  & Stockyards  Act. 

Public  10,  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  imposing  tem- 
porary duties  on  agricultural  products. 

Public  66,  known  as  the  Future  Trading  Act.  tax- 
ing contracts  for  the  sale  of  grain  for  future  delivery. 

Public  60,  amending  the  War  Finauce  Corporation 
Act,  providing  relief  for  producers  of  and  dealers  in 
agricultural  products. 

The  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  which  created 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry. 

Public  146,  authorizing  associations  of  producers 
of  agricultural  products. 

Senate  Resolution  211,  requesting  the  attorney  gen- 
eral to  report  to  the  United  States  Senate  what  steps, 
if  any,  have  been  taken  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree,  and  what  modi- 
fication, if  any,  has  been  proposed  to  the  attorney 
general  or  considered  by  him  with  a view  to  his  ap- 
plying to  the  court  for  adoption  thereof. 


The  legislature 
June  28. 


Georgia 

will  convene  in  regular  session  on 
Louisiana 


The  legislature  is  now  in  session.  No  bills  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers  are  pend- 
ing. 

Maryland 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale 
grocers  were  enacted. 

Massachusetts 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  legislature  was 
still  in  session. 

Bills  on  the  following  subjects  were  introduced : 
Relating  to  cold  storage  of  candy ; amending  present 
cold  storage  laws  by  reducing  from  twelve  to  six 
months  the  time  that  products  may  remain  in  storage; 
requiring  packages  of  food  to  be  labeled  with  the 
date  of  packing;  amending  the  existing  law  relating 
to  the  weight-branding  of  food  in  package  form. 

Kentucky 

A cooperative  marketing  law  was  enacted. 

A new  law  relates  to  the  sale,  distribution,  or 
furnishing  of  trading  stamps. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but 
failed  of  passage:  Prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 

sale  of  so-called  “filled  milk” ; revising  the  Food  & 
Drugs  Act ; requiring  self-rising  flour  to  be  branded 
with  statement  of  ingredients;  establishing  standards 
for  condensed  milk. 

Mississippi 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale 
grocers  were  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but 


failed  of  passage : Requiring  self-rising  flour  to  be 

bianded  with  statement  of  ingredients;  placing  a tax 
on  sirup  mixtures ; creating  municipal  price  commis- 
sions with  authority  to  fix  prices  of  commodities. 

New  Jersey 

Chapter  110  establishes  standards  for  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  prohibits  the  sale  of  such  prod 
ucts  that  do  not  comply  with  such  standards,  and 
requires  containers  to  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer.  This  law  also  prohibits  the  manu 
facture  and  sale  of  so-called  “filled  milk.” 

Chapter  5 relates  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
icecream. 

Chapter  255  is  a prohibition-enforcement  act. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but 
failed  of  passage  : Restricting  the  use  of  alcohol  in 

all  liquids,  thereby  affecting  the  manufacture  of 
flavoring  extracts ; providing  for  an  investigation  of 
food  prices ; cold  storage ; sale  of  commodities  by 
weight ; limiting  profits  that  may  be  taken  in  the 
sale  of  necessaries. 

New  York 

Chapter  360  provides  that  food  in  package  form 
shall  be  labeled  to  indicate  the  net  contents.  Rea- 
sonable variations  are  permitted. 

Chapter  122  repeals  those  parts  of  the  Penal  Law 
that  relate  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food. 

Chapter  335  repeals  those  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Law  that  relate  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  food  products. 

Chapter  136  requires  cider  and  apple  vinegar  to 
be  made  from  the  pressed  juice  of  apples. 

Chapter  270  amends  the  Penal  Law  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  representations  of  the  national  or  state 
flags  on  business  stationery. 

Chapter  364  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  substance  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  milk  that  is  hot  milk. 

Chapter  365  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
so-called  “filled  milk.” 

Chapter  363  relates  to  the  taking  of  samples  for 
analysis  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  & Markets. 

Chapter  367  gives  the  commissioner  of  Farms  & 
Markets  power  to  establish  grades  for  foods  and 
farm  products  and  provides  for  the  marking,  packing, 
and  shipping  of  foods  and  farm  products  so  graded. 

Chapter  48  recodifies  and  revises  the  food  statutes. 
The  five  laws  that  formerly  related  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  food  products  have  been  consolidated 
in  one  statute  known  as  the  Farms  & Markets  Law. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but 
failed  of  passage : Creating  a State  Trade  Commis- 

sion ; requiring  mixtures  and  compounds  to  be  labeled 
to  indicate  all  ingredients ; creating  a Milk  Arbitra- 
tion Board,  with  power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  ; levy- 
ing taxes  on  soft  drinks  and  matches. 

Rhode  Island 

No  bills  were  introduced  that  vitally  affected  the 
interests  of  wholesale  grocers. 

South  Carolina 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale 
grocers  were  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but 
failed  of  passage : Weights  and  measures ; prescrib- 

ing standards  for  dairy  products  ; taxing  soft  drinks, 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarets ; requiring  natural  food 
products  prepared  for  sale  in  the  state  to  be  branded 
on  the  label  with  the  legend  “South  Carolina  Product.” 
Virginia 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale 
grocers  were  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but 
failed  of  passage  ; Establishing  standard  weights  for 
corn-mill  products ; prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  milk  products  in  which  foreign  fats  or  oils 
have  been  substituted  for  milk  fats ; relating  to 
weights  and  measures. 


CONTRACT  COMMITTEE 


W.  L.  Juhring,  Chairman 

WE  want  simple  contracts  that  all  can  under- 
stand, telling  both  seller  and  buyer  what 
they  agree  to  do  when  the  contract  is  signed  and 
assuring  the  performance  of  the  conditions  by  both 
parties,  working  for  the  benefit  of  each  other. 

Commencing  at  the  last  convention,  when  a 
contract  was  adopted  with  the  California  Walnut 
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Growers’  Association,  then  with  the  California 
Almond  Growers’  Association,  we  have  arrived 
at  a contract  with  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  contract  is  so  fair  that  the  Southern 
Canners’  Bureau  of  California  has  asked  permis- 
sion to  use  it  for  future  sales.  The  request  was 
granted.  This  was  followed  by  conferences  in 
April  with  the  Western  Canners’  Association,  and 
a contract  was  worked  out  with  that  association. 

The  “prorata  clause”  in  all  contracts  of  the  past 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  seller  as  well  as  to  the 
buyer.  A happy  solution  was  found  by  inserting 
provisions  in  the  league  contract  guaranteeing  fair 
delivery.  Under  the  new  arrangements  the  buyer 
has  the  privilege,  when  delivery  is  under  75%,  of 
demanding  an  investigation  by  the  Canners’  League 
without  expense.  If  such  investigation  shows  that 
proper  delivery  has  not  been  made,  the  canner 
will  be  assessed.  This  75%  clause  does  not  in 
any  way  permit  the  canner  to  deliver  less  than 
his  contract,  provided  he  can  do  so.  He  must 
deliver  100%  of  his  contract  before  he  can  make 
any  further  sales.  We  have  agreed  to  a prorata 
contract  because  we  do  not  feel  that  the  canner 
can  guarantee  full  crops,  but  have  arranged  the 
contract  so  that  only  crop  failure  excuses  100% 
delivery. 

In  the  Western  Canners’  prorata  contract  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  prevail.  We  have  a 
100%  clause  in  that  contract;  but  the  loser,  if  an 
investigation  is  called,  must  pay  the  expenses. 

Your  committee  is  now  working  with  the  New 
York  State  Canners’  Association  trying  to  ar- 
range a satisfactory  contract.  After  we  have 
arrived  at  a decision  with  it  we  expect  to  take 
up  a contract  with  the  Tri- State  Canners’  Asso- 
ciation and  follow  up  with  canners’  associations 
in  other  states. 

I ask  that  all  these  contracts  be  given  a fair 
trial.  Their  one  great  purpose  is  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings and  simplify  sales  terms,  making 
them  clear,  businesslike,  and  just  to  all,  and  thus 
avoid  needless  controversy  and  litigation. 


CONTAINERS’  COMMITTEE 


Roy  L.  Davidson,  Chairman 
"THE  work  of  your  Containers’  Committee  has 
I been  divided  into  two  divisions  during  the 
past  year ; that  having  to  do  with  the  shipping 
container  and  an  attempt  toward  finding  a basis 
for  the  standardization  of  tin  cans.  It  believes 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  strength 
of  shipping  containers. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  your  committee 
nor  its  desire  to  stipulate  or  even  suggest  the 
kind  of  container  that  should  be  used.  Some 
markets  can  handle  containers  that  other  markets 
cannot.  So  we  believe  it  is  a matter  of  individual 
contract  specifications  as  to  the  kinds  that  may  be 
desired. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  see  that  you 
are  not  burdened  with  expensive,  unjust  and  un- 
necessary classification  rules,  and  to  that  end  we 
filed  before  the  Consolidated  Classification  Com- 
mittee hearing  in  Chicago  last  September  our 
objection  to  the  proposed  changes  in  Rule  41  of 
the  official  classification.  Your  committee  entered 
further  protest  to  the  proposed  changes  in  Rule 
41  at  a hearing  held  in  New  York  during  the 
same  month  last  year.  Up  to  the  present  time 


none  of  the  proposed  changes  has  been  put  into 
effect,  nor  any  announcement  made  that  they 
will  be. 

Containers  are  a very  important  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  your  merchandise,  and  we  urge 
that  the  membership  report  to  our  secretary  the 
poor  containers  in  a specific  manner,  so  that  they 
may  be  followed  up  by  the  committee.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  shippers  will  be  encouraged  to 
buy  substantial  containers  and  container  manu- 
facturers caused  to  build  containers  that  will  meet 
the  test. 

Standardising  Tin  Cans 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Herscher  the 
committee  began  a study  of  the  standardization 
of  tin  cans.  Realizing  that  this  work  overlapped 
that  of  the  Economy  Conference  Committee,  we 
have  worked  together. 

It  is  not  its  aim  to  attempt  to  name  any  special 
standards,  but  rather  to  bring  out  the  necessity 
of  the  elimination,  and  let  the  trades  interested 
indicate  the  sizes  to  be  eliminated.  Your  com- 
mittee, however,  in  preparing  a statement  for  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee,  did  take  as  a 
standard  the  regular  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  I'A,  and 
No.  10. 

The  spread  in  the  contents  weight  between  a 
short  or  special  No.  2 and  the  regular  No.  2 is 
only  two  ounces,  and  the  same  situation  exists 
between  No.  2*4  and  No.  3,  the  consumer  paying 
in  most  instances  the  same  price  for  the  short 
No.  2 or  No.  3.  The  only  specific  reason  then 
of  the  multiplicity  of  sizes  is  merely  a competitive 
one,  wherein  the  price  to  the  jobber  or  retailer 
may  be  2^4  to  5 cents  a dozen  less  for  the  special 
sizes. 

It  is  the  added  expense  that  these  additional  sizes 
bring  to  each  element  of  pro’duction  and  distribu- 
tion that  makes  them  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

Using  the  words  of  one  can  and  tin-plate  manu- 
facturer, “The  expense  of  upsetting  lines  running 
regular  cans  for  the  purpose  of  making  special 
sizes  is  very  considerable.  The  changes  necessary 
to  manufacture  special  sizes  affect  adversely  the 
manufacturer’s  overhead  expense,  which  the 
regular-size  can  must  carry  as  part  of  this  in- 
creased overhead  expense.”  A large  lithographer 
says  that  it  would  be  a great  saving  if  there  were 
only  the  regular  sizes. 

With  duplication  comes  slowed  turnover,  which 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  increased  cost  of 
doing  business.  This  applies  throughout  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution. 

Further  separate  and  distinct  shipping  container 
measurements  are  necessary  for  special-size  tin 
cans,  which  makes  additional  costs. 

The  lack  of  standardization  of  tin  cans  causes 
increased  costs  from  the  production  of  the  tin 
and  shipping  container  to  the  end  of  distribution. 

There  is  also  the  element  of  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  where  there  are  so  many 
sizes  of  so  slight  difference  in  size  and  content. 

Flour  and  cereal  packages  show  a lack  of 
standardization,  and  all  result  in  one  common 
finding, — increased  cost, — with  no  advantage  to 
the  consumer.  All  are  the  result  of  competitive 
conditions. 

Many  state  wholesale  grocers’  organizations 
have  gone  on  record  favoring  standardization  of 
tin  cans.  Reports  from  each  section  of  the  country 
show  favorably  toward  standardization. 
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ARBITRATION 


Austin  L.  Baker,  Chairman 

ADDITIONAL  points  for  arbitration  have  been 
established  throughout  the  country  and  now 
controversies  may  be  safely  and  justly  settled  by 
local  arbitration  boards  appointed  by  this  associa- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  Canned  Food  & Dried 
Fruit  Brokers’  Association  and  indorsed  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  28  different 
markets. 

In  many  sections  the  local  arbitration  boards 
are  fairly  active,  while  in  others  no  work  or  ad- 
justments are  reported.  Settlements  of  con- 
troversies have  been  reported  by  14  different  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States,  as  follows : 
Philadelphia,  11;  Boston,  9;  Indianapolis,  6;  St. 
Louis,  7;  New  York  City,  4;  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  2 each;  Pittsburgh,  3; 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Peoria,  Oklahoma,  and  Seattle, 
1 each;  total,  53.  In  favor  of  buyer,  31;  in  favor 
of  seller,  22 ; 36  arbitrations  on  canned  goods,  10 
on  dried  fruits.  5 on  rice. 

The  majority  of  arbitrations  in  New  York  are 
now  and  always  have  been  handled  very  satis- 
factorily by  the  New  York  Dried  Fruit  Associa- 
tion. Its  Arbitration  Committee  has  been  very 
active  during  the  past  year,  reporting  some  70 
arbitrations  during  that  period.  In  Chicago  the 
arbitration  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Dried  & 
Canned  Foods  Association.  Sixteen  arbitrations 
were  reported. 

With  the  exception  of  the  abnormal,  disastrous 
season  of  1920-21  which  up  to  date  holds  the  record 
of  114  disputes  settled,  the  year  just  completed 
shows  the  greatest  activities  of  your  boards  of 
arbitration. 


ECONOMY.  CONFERENCE 

John  W.  Morey,  Chairman 

ONLY  preliminary  progress  can  be  reported. 

Our  activities  have  been  confined  to  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  of  standardization  of  shipping 
cases  with  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  We  have  made  a number  of  definite 
suggestions  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some- 
thing definite  to  consider  and  not  with  the  idea 
of  urging  their  adoption. 

In  view  of  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
wholesale  grocers  in  various  markets  as  to  what 
should  be  the  standard  container  for  various  classes 
of  articles,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a definite 
recommendation  of  the  consensus  of  our  members 
in  different  sections,  your  committee  took  the  stand 
from  the  beginning  that  our  suggestions  were 
suggestions  only,  and  that  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  wholesale  grocers  to  have  all  manu- 
facturers in  one  line  adopt  the  same-size  package, 
containing  the  same  number  of  individual  items, 
than  to  have  some  manufacturers  adopt  our  sug- 
gestions and  others  not.  In  other  words,  uniform- 
ity was  the  all-important  matter. 

In  considering  this  question  we  asked  that  the 
manufacturers  be  guided  by  the  following  general 
principles : 

All  goods  of  a similar  size  and  kind  to  be  packed 
the  same  number  of  units  to  a case,  to  avoid 
errors  by  jobbers  in  billing  and  shipping  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Bear  in  mind  parcel-post  regulations  in  regard 
to  weight  and  size  of  all  cases  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  special  packing  for  parcel-post  ship- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  jobber. 


That  goods  should  be  packed  in  a quantity  that 
the  average  retail  grocer  might  purchase  a case 
at  a time,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  selling 
in  less  than  case  lots  and  repacking  in  jobber’s 
packing  room. 

The  importance  of  having  cases  of  a size  prac- 
tical  for  handling  from  a warehouse  and  shipoiner 
point  of  view. 

We  also  suggested  that,  wherever  practical,  the 
metric  system  be  used  and  that  goods  be  packed 
in  cases  of  50s  and  100s  instead  of  48s,  etc. 

The  directors  and  a number  of  divisions  of  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association 
have  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  the  plan  of 
standardization  of  shipping  containers  and  as- 
suring us  of  their  support;  but  it  appears  that, 
while  manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  standard- 
ization, in  most  instances  they  seem  to  believe  that 
their  particular  packages  are  best  and  should  be 
adopted  by  their  competitors. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  make  much 
progress  other  than  resolutions  and  assurances  of 
interest  through  efforts  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  been  making  during  the  past  year.  We  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  important  to  follow  up  the 
question  aggressively,  and,  in  view  of  the  interest 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  taking 
in  economic  measures  of  all  kinds  with  various 
trade  organizations,  it  might  be  possible  to  interest 
this  department  or  some  other  official  agency  in 
urging  the  subject  more  specifically  upon  the 
manufacturers  than  a voluntary  organization  such 
as  ours  could  do. 


OTHER  REPORTS 


Canners ’ Conference  Committee 

R.  A.  Horr,  chairman,  reported  that  all  differ- 
ences with  the  canners,  owing  to  misunderstand- 
ings, had  been  cleared  away,  and  that  hearty  co- 
operation between  them  and  the  wholesale  grocers 
was  now  the  rule.  The  canners  finally  joined  the 
latter  in  opposing  the  reopening  of  the  Packers’ 
Consent  Decree. 

“Your  committee  is  quite  positive  that  with  the 
general  return  of  business  to  a reasonable  and 
normal  condition  the  wholesale  grocers  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  wants  of  canned  food  products 
by  the  old  established  custom  of  future  buying, 
standing  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  a 
way  that  will  assist  the  canners  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  warrant  a reasonable  and  full  pack; 
thus  assisting  in  the  general  production  of  food 
products,  that  ultimately  the  production  may  be 
such  as  not  to  create  unwarranted  advances  in  the 
markets,  due  to  short  pack  created  by  indifference 
on  the  part  of  distributers  toward  full  cooperation 
with  the  producers.” 

Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer  Sylvan  L.  Stix  reported:  “As  a result 
of  the  20%  reduction  in  dues  that  we  put  into 
effect  last  year,  and  the  heavy  expenses  that  we 
incurred  in  the  Consent  Decree  case  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  case,  we  have  not 
only  paid  out  during  the  past  year  $25,000  more 
than  our  receipts  from  membership  dues,  but  have 
incurred  liabilities  amounting  to  $20,000,  which  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  in  our  coming  budget.” 

Receipts  from  dues  for  the  year  ending  May 
15  amounted  to  $83,720;  total  receipts  were  $105,- 
103;  disbursements,  $107,986;  balance  on  hand, 
$1,390. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHAIN  STORES 

Analysis  of  Their  Growth  Given  to  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  Dr.  Nystrom  of  Retail 
Research  Association 


r"THE  following  address  on  “Chain  Stores : Their 
Growth  and  Significance  to  all  Types  of  Dis- 
tributers” was  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Washington,  on 
May  16,  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  director  of 
the  Retail  Research  Association,  New  York,  and 
has  been  widely  circulated  among  wholesale  gro- 
cers, coffee  roasters,  and  others : 

"The  chain-store  system  of  distribution  is  a nor- 
mal development  of  the  evolution  of  business.  De- 
partment stores  and  mail-order  houses  began  to  ap- 
pear simultaneously  60  or  65  years  ago,  and  chain 
stores  came  soon  after.  The  department  stores 
resulted  naturally  in  large  cities  from  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  advertising  methods,  rapid  transit, 
and  the  use  of  telephones.  Mail-order  houses  re- 
sulted from  rapid  spread  of  population  over  great 
areas  with  which  ordinary  methods  of  distribution 
could  not  keep  up,  the  use  of  modern  advertising 
methods,  and  coincident  with  the  development  of 
easy  and  safe  means  of  transportation  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  mail  service,  rural  free  delivery, 
and  so  on.  Chain  systems  followed  the  tendency 
that  has  been  dominant  in  nearly  all  lines  during 
the  last  50  years  toward  concentration  and  con- 
solidation of  enterprise. 

Chains  First  in  the  Field 

“The  first  of  existing  chain  stores  seems  to  have 
been  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.,  which 
was  established  in  1859.  Jones  Brothers  Tea  Co. 
came  into  existence  in  1872,  and  Woolworth’s  5- 
and  10-cent  stores  in  1879. 

“In  a general  way,  we  may  state  that  grocery 
chains,  including  tea  and  coffee  retail  distributers, 
were  first  in  the  field.  During  the  ’80s  and  ’90s 
the  5-  and  10-cent  stores,  together  with  their 
prototypes,— the  ‘99-cent  stores/  ‘racket  stores,’ 
and  ‘novelty  stores/— came  into  existence.  Since 
1900  the  chain-store  idea  has  spread  to  a great 
variety  of  lines,  including  tobacco  products,  con- 
fectionery, drugs,  haberdashery,  clothing,  drygoods, 
automobile  supplies,  restaurants,  bakeries,  and  bar- 
ber shops. 

“There  are  now  probably  over  2,000  chain-store 
systems  in  existence  in  this  country,  with  a total 
of  over  100,000  retail  outlets.  Alfred  H.  Beck- 
mann, secretary  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Gro- 
cers’ Association,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  15  chain-grocery  organizations  operate  about 
50,000  stores.  The  total  volume  of  all  chain  or- 
ganizations must  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000.  Estimates  have  been  made  that 
within  the  grocery  field  10%  of  the  total  business 
is  already  done  by  chains,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  more  than  5% 
of  all  goods  sold  to  consumers  in  this  country  pass 
through  chain  stores. 

“Inasmuch  as  chains  operate  mainly  and  most 
successfully  in  larger  cities,  their  progress  is  much 
more  noteworthy,  since  in  such  cities  as  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  probably  more  than  half  of 
all  food  products  going  to  the  consumer  are  sold 


by  chain  stores,  and  large  proportions  of  other 
goods  as  well.  To  the  independent  retailer  and 
department  stores  this  progressive  growth  of 
chain  stores  is  naturally  becoming  more  and  more 
a matter  for  serious  consideration. 

“Any  study  of  such  figures  as  are  available  suf- 
ficiently indicates  the  inroads  made  in  the  business 
formerly  passing  through  other  hands,  but  just 
how  much  of  the  rapid  growth  of  chain  stores  is 
due  to  consolidation  of  ownership  of  existing 
stores,  in  which  stores  formerly  owned  by  in- 
dependents pass  into  the  hands  of  chain-store  or- 
ganizations, and  how  far  the  chain-store  type  of 
merchandising  is  succeeding  in  competition  unit 
for  unit  against  independently  owned  stores,  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine. 

Competition  of  Management 

“One  of  the  principal  points  of  competition  be- 
tween chain  store  and  independent  stores  is  the 
competition  of  management  between  chain-store 
experts  operating  indirectly  through  assistants  and 
independent-store  managers  who  operate  directly 
and  in  personal  contact  with  their  businesses.  That 
some  independent-store  managers  are  outdistanced 
in  this  race  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers 
the  lack  of  training  many  of  them  have  when  en- 
tering the  business.  Many  independent-store 
managers  are  quite  content  under  the  stress  of 
such  competition  to  sell  out  or  give  in  to  the  chain 
and  become  lieutenants  or  rank  and  file  men  under 
the  direction  of  the  chain-store  experts. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  chain-store  sometimes 
meets  defeat.  I have  heard  chain-store  executives 
say  ‘I  never  locate  a store  in  a community  in  which 
there  is  a live  independent  dealer,’  and  ‘Sometimes 
we  make  a mistake  and  get  into  a community 
where  there  is  a live  merchant  or  where  one  who 
formerly  was  more  or  less  dormant  began  to 
adopt  up-to-date  merchandising  methods  on  our 
arrival.  As  soon  as  we  discover  these  conditions 
we  pull  up  our  store  and  sell  out  our  lease/ 

“That  neither  the  chain-store  nor  the  independent 
store-management  has  the  monopoly  of  the  best 
methods  of  management  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  costs,  of  doing  business.  If  by  either  system 
a big  gain  could  be  made,  it  would  naturally  be 
reflected  in  costs,,  but  the  facts  are  that  in  both 
chain-stores  and  independently  owned  stores  costs 
vary  from  low  to  high  percentages.  These  varia- 
tions are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  services  per- 
formed ; but,  more  important  still,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  future  of  both  chain  store  and  the 
independently  owned  store,  they  vary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  management  ability  of  their  respective 
executives  and  the  better  type  of  manager  is  bound 
to  excel  in  both  chains  and  independent  stores. 

Advantages  of  Large  Purchases 

“When  we  come  to  buying,  however,  the  chain 
stores  seem  to  enjoy  a decided  advantage  over 
most  independent  stores  because  of  their  power  to 
buy  in  large  quantities.  A few  illustrations  will 
indicate  how  far  this  may  go  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  largest  chains.  Among  the  many  items 
handled,  one  organization  purchased  90,000,000 
pounds  of  candy  and  20,000,000  pounds  of 
enameled  ware  in  one  year.  In  another  organiza- 
tion the  annual  purchases  amounted  to  50,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  200,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
300,000,000  cakes  of  soap.  In  another  organization 
single  orders  were  placed  at  one  time  for  12,000 
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ready-to-wear  skirts  and  12,000  dozen  pairs  of 
lady’s  hose. 

If  quantity  controls  price, — and  everybody 
knows  that  it  does  to  some  extent, — then  chain- 
stores  are  entitled  to  and  undoubtedly  do  secure  re- 
ductions from  the  prices  usually  charged  retailers. 

“The  reasons  for  a lower  price  to  a purchaser 
of  larger  quantities  are  well  known.  Producers’ 
sales  costs  are  reduced  or  entirely  eliminated  in 
such  sales.  On  large  orders  of  a single  item  pro- 
duction can  be  standardized,  most  economical  ma- 
chine processes  can  be  introduced,  and  manufac- 
turing costs  thereby  cut  down.  The  manufacturer 
with  such  large  orders  in  his  possession  can  in 
turn  frequently  secure  raw  materials  at  a sub- 
stantial reduction,  further  reducing  the  costs  of 
manufacturing.  The  elements  of  speculation  for 
the  producer  are  largely  eliminated,  and  the  neces- 
sary margin  to  cover  insurance  against  market 
losses  may  be  omitted. 

Dangers  of  Promoting  Employees 
“Some  chain  organizations  have  adopted  policies 
that  are  almost  certain  to  reduce  the  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  their  concerns.  One  of  these  is  the  prac- 
tice of  filling  all  executive  positions  from  the 
ranks  within  the  company.  This  is  a policy  that 
operates  most  excellently  as  a present  incentive  to 
employees.  It  may  even  work  so  well  for  a time 
that  many  employees  will  work  at  less  than  market 
rate  of  salaries,  taking  chances  on  getting  promo- 
tion in  lieu  of  larger  salaries  elsewhere. 

“But  the  ultimate  effect,  as  experience  has  re- 
peatedly shown,  is  an  inbreeding  of  ideas,  a solid 
growth  of  conservatism,  and  a more  or  less  crys- 
tallized caste  system  within  the  organization,  re- 
ducing its  flexibility,  and  preventing  it  from  ex- 
pending and  reducing  its  ability  to  take  free  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  under  new  conditions  that 
arise.  This  is  not  an . argument  against  promo- 
tions from  within.  It  is  rather  an  argument  for 
filling  positions  of  responsibility  with  the  best  pos- 
sible men,  no  matter  where  they  come  from.  The 
results  of  inbreeding  work  very  gradually,  however, 
and  proper  remedies  may  be  applied  in  the  con- 
cerns that  follow  these  policies  before  the  danger 
point  is  reached. 

“Buying  advantages  are  almost  certain  to  be 
equalized  among  some  of  the  independent  re- 
tailers through  the  gradual  development  of  asso- 
ciated efforts  of  the  independent  retailers  them- 
selves. Such  cooperative  associations  grow  slowly, 
as  independent  retailers,  in  common  with  all  other 
masses  of  people,  learn  by  degrees  and  costly  ex- 
perience. One  reason  why  chain  stores  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  immediate  past  is  because  in- 
dependent retailers  have  been  so  slow  in  getting  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  interest.  The  reaction  is 
soon  to  come. 

An  Economic  Necessity 
“Chain-store  systems  are  here  to  stay.  They 
came  into  existence  because  there  was  a definite 
field  of  service  for  them  not  adequately  covered  by 
any  other  type  of  retail  institution.  Most  of  the 
chains  have  made  their  successes  by  offering  more 
limited  service  than  given  by  most  independent  re- 
tailers, and  also  by  specialization  in  merchandise. 

“The  chain  organizations,  by  their  necessities, 
have  developed  some  phases  of  retail  distribution 
to  a very  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  have  there- 
bv  taught  important  lessons  to  all  store  managers  of 
all  classes  of  stores. 

“For  example,  the  impetus  for  more  complete 


and  more  intelligent  retail  accounting  has  come  to 
most  independent-store  managers  largely  by  ex- 
ample of  the  chain  stores.  The  methods  of  arrange- 
ment and  display  of  merchandise  that  chain-stores 
have  found  necessary  and  profitable  have  resulted 
m opening  the  eyes  of  independent-store  managers, 
and  they  have  learned  with  evident  astonishment 
of  the  value  of  securing  the  best  possible  locations 
from  seeing  the  chain  stores  exhaust  every  possible 
scientific  means  to  determine  where  those  locations 
may  be.  Finally,  the  chain-stores  have  taught  the 
retailers  of  every  country  the  great  lesson  of 
getting  together  in  buying. 

“Some  of  this  instruction  will,  I fear,  be  ex- 
pensive to  both  teacher  and  student,  but  in  the  long 
run  and  out  of  the  readjustments  in  retail  distribu- 
tion taking  place  through  the  spreading  of  chain- 
stores  we  may  look  forward  to  a much  more  effi- 
cient system  of  retailing  that  will  not  only  cut  the 
costs  of  distribution  but  also  eliminate  many  of  the 
wastes  that  now  occur  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer.” 


PEANUT-BUTTER  MEN  ORGANIZE 

New  Association  Formed  in  Chicago  to  Rid  the 
Market  of  Cheap  Product  and  Persuade 
Dealers  to  Keep  Up  Standard 

Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  June  8,  1922. 

E^FFORTS  of  the  peanut-butter  manufacturers 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West  to  form  a na- 
tional organization  were  successful,  when  yesterday, 
in  the  Congress  Hotel  here,  a number  of  represen- 
tative manufacturers,  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Central  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation, after  an  all-day  session,  founded  the 
National  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, with  the  following  officers: 

President,  Walter  J.  Hirsch  of  the  Walter  J. 
Hirsch  Co.,  Chicago;  vice  president,  D.  E.  Lustig, 
National  Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Harry  J.  King,  Kondit  Co.,  Chicago! 
These  men  were  officers  of  the  Central  association, 
which  is  now  automatically  succeeded  by  the  Na- 
tional. 

In  addition  three  new  second  vice  presidents 
were  elected  as  follows : To  represent  Eastern 

Division,  Clarence  J.  Cook,  Cream  Dove  Mfg.  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ; Central  Division,  George  C. 
Case,  E.  K.  Pond  Co.,  Chicago : Western  Division, 
J.  L.  Rosefield,  Rosefield  Packing  Co.,  Alameda. 
Cal.  Each  will  be  in  charge  of  the  executive 
committee  work  of  his  division. 

The  officers  constitute  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Central  Division,  of  which  Mr.  Case  is 
chairman.  Other  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are:  J.  E.  Jackson,  Jackson  Co.,  Dubuque; 
C.  H.  Russell,  Russell  Jobbers  Mills,  Oklahoma 
City;  Lewis  Sherman,  Jewett  & Sherman.  Mil- 
waukee; George  A.  Bayle  Jr.,  Bayle  Food  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  association,  as  stated  by 
Secretary  King,  is  to  rid  the  market  of  cheap 
peanut  butter  and  a campaign  will  be  made  to 
persuade  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  wholesale 
grocer,  to  use  and  handle  only  high-grade  prod- 
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ucts.  “For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,”  said  Mr.  King,  “a  series  of  standards 
has  been  set  as  to  what  constitutes  ‘fancy  peanut 
butter.’  The  members  are  expected  to  live  up  to 
this  standard,  that  no  butter  whatever  will  be  made 
but  from  sweet  clean  peanuts,  hearts  and  all  foreign 
matter  to  be  removed  and  the  product  properly 
and  cleanly  handled.  The  association  will  not 
countenance  the  manufacture  of  any  sub-standard 
grades  nor  any  so-called  confectioners’  peanut 
butter.” 

After  adjourning  their  meeting,  the  12  in  atten- 
dance went  to  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  the  evening 
for  dinner. 

Charter  members  of  the  association  are : 

Cream  Dove  Mfg.  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
Russell  Jobbers  Mills,  Oklahoma  City;  Jackson 
Co.,  Dubuque,  la.;  Rosefeld  Packing  Co.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.;  Jewett  & Sherman  Co.,  Milwaukee; 
Kondit  Co.,  Chicago;  Walter  J.  Hirsch  Co., 
Chicago;  Bayle  Food  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
National  Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago;  E.  K. 
Pond  Co.,  Chicago. 

At  least  half  a dozen  others  have  signified  their 
intention  of  joining  the  new  association,  all  with 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  practice  of  making 
cheap  peanut  butter. — W.  H.  A. 


ANOTHER  BIG  GROCERY  MERGER 


Western  Grocers  Corp.  Is  Reorganized  with  the 
Addition  of  Western  and  National  Grocer 
Cos.  of  Iowa  and  Michigan 

,T',HE  Western  Grocers’  Corp.,  formed  last  July 
* by  the  merging  of  the  Durand  & Kasper  Co., 
McNeil  & Higgins  Co.,  and  Henry  Horner  & Co. 
of  Chicago,  has  in  turn  been  reorganized,  this  time 
by  the  addition  of  the  Western  Grocer  Co.  and 
the  National  Grocer  Co.  It  is  now  known  as  the 
Durand-McNeil-Horner  Co.,  and  is  said  to  repre- 
sent a total  capital  of  $25,000,000. 

Frank  C.  Letts,  president  of  both  the  Western 
and  the  National  companies,  is  chairman  of  the 
directors  of  the  new  combine,  and  his  son,  Fred 
C.  Letts,  is  president  and  general  manager.  C. 
C.  Virgil  is  first  vice  president,  Oscar  B.  Mc- 
Glasson  is  second,  M.  L.  Horner  Sr.  is  treasurer, 
and  Robert  J.  Roulston  is  secretary. 

The  Western  Grocer  Co.  has  12  wholesale- 
grocer  houses  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas,  and  the  National  has  12  in  Michigan,  one 
in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Illinois. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  OFFICERS 
The  American  (formerly  the  Southern)  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association,  at  the  closing  session 
of  its  convention  at  St.  Louis  on  May  12,  elected 
the  following  officers : 

President,  J.  H.  McLaurin;  vice  presidents,  E. 


W.  Hoffman  of  Milwaukee,  J.  M.  Radford  of 
Abilene,  Tex.,  Alger  Fowler,  Guy  V.  Lewis  of 
Cincinnati,  J.  C.  Felsenthal  of  Memphis,  H.  T. 
Gates  of  Richmond,  Va. ; treasurer,  John  D.  Baker 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


STATE  WHOLESALE  MEETINGS 

California 

The  California  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
has  elected  the  following  officers : 

President,  Victor  H.  Tuttle  of  R.  L.  Craig  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles ; vice  presidents,  Samuel  O. 
Meyer  of  Getz  Bros.  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  W.  R. 
H.  Weldon  of  the  Channel  Commercial  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  and  P.  T.  Cumberson  of  the  William 
Cluff  Co.,  San  Francisco ; treasurer,  Samuel  Lili- 
enthal  of  Haas  Bros.,  San  Francisco ; directors, 
P.  C.  Drescher  of  Mebius  & Drescher  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, and  John  Kreft  of  Los  Angeles. 


Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
which  had  its  annual  meeting  on  May  26,  elected 
the  following  officers  : 

President,  Edward  W.  Hoffmann  of  John  Hoff- 
mann & Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee ; vice  presidents, 
James  D.  Godfrey  of  E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co., 
Milwaukee,  and  Mitchell  J.  Joannes  of  Joannes 
Bros.  Co.,  Green  Bay;  treasurer,  Frank  E.  Dewey 
of  the  Edward  Dewey  Co.,  Milwaukee ; secretary, 
Francis  J.  Rickert;  directors,  C.  F.  Mittelstadt 
of  the  H.  T.  Lange  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  A.  C.  Black- 
burn of  the  Gould,  Wells  & Blackburn  Co.,  Madi- 
son, and  F.  C.  Comstock  of  the  Roundy-Peckham 
& Dexter  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


NEW  YORK  WHOLESALERS  MERGE 
Koenig  & Schuster,  one  of  the  largest  whole- 
grocery  firms  in  New  York,  have  merged  with 
Francis  H.  Leggett  & Co.,  and  the  headquarters 
are  now  at  the  Leggett  establishment  at  Hudson 
River  and  27th  St. 


GROCERY  TRADE  NOTES 

The  1921  peanut  crop  of  China  was  324,900 
short  tons,  of  which  30%  to  40%  was  available 
for  export  to  Europe. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.’s  20th  anniver- 
sary on  May  20  was  celebrated  with  a dinner  to 
President  C.  A.  Spreckles  and  other  officers  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  More  than  300  were 
present,  most  of  them  oldtime  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Rice  Dealers’  Association  of  California  has 
been  separated  into  three  separate  organizations, 
made  up  of  importers,  millers,  and  brokers. 

TO  HELP  NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTION 

A council  to  improve  the  retail-grocery  situa- 
tion in  New  York  City  has  been  formed  by  leaders 
in  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing.  All 
problems  particularly  affecting  the  retailer  will  be 
given  special  consideration,  with  full  retail  repre- 
sentation at  all  meetings. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Fears  of  Excessive  Rain  Cause  Uneasiness  in  Bra- 
zils— September  and  December  Coffee 
Contracts  Reach  New  High  Level 


New  York,  June  8,  1922. 

JV/JLCH  of  the  time  during  the  period  under 
1 review  business  in  Brazilian  coffee  was 
fully  as  dull  as  it  usually  is  toward  the  end  of 
the  crop  year.  This  was  especially  true  during 
the  early  part  of  May  when  matters  were  al- 
most at  a standstill.  As  a result  prices  eased 
off  fractionally.  Subsequently  demand  showed 
some  improvement  and  a slightly  firmer  feeling 
developed,  so  that  prices  at  the  end  showed  little 
or  no  change  from  a month  ago. 

Alhough  new  business  was  generally  of  small 
volume,  warehouse  deliveries  were  fairly  large,— 
558,744  bags,  against  556,561  bags  in  April,  and 
591,226  bags  during  May,  1921.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  the  deliveries  included 
large  quantities  shipped  direct  to  ports  outside 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans;  namely,  Galves- 
ton, San  Francisco,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

The  improvement  in  demand  toward  the  close 
and  the  hardnening  of  values  were  ascribed  to 
generally  stronger  advices  from  primary  mar- 
kets. The  expected  shrinkage  in  the  crop  move- 
ment became  a factor,  and,  as  private  advices 
were  received  to  the  effect  that  the  new  crop 
would  be  about  a month  late,  some  uneasiness 
was  displayed  regarding  the  ability  of  Brazilian 
shippers  to  make  good  on  their  contracts  for 
July  and  August  shipments,  some  of  the  advices 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  little  of  the  new  crop 
would  be  ready  for  shipment  before  the  end  of 
August.  In  addition,  it  was  rumored  that  ar- 
rivals at  Santos  would  be  limited  to  25,000  bags 
daily.  In  well  informed  trade  circles  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  600,000  bags  have  been  sold  for 
future  shipment,  including  from  200,000  to  250,000 
for  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  much  of  the  selling  was 
speculative  in  character  and  that  the  sellers  may 
find  themselves  in  a serious  predicament  if  the 
movement  is  late  and  officially  restricted.  It  is 
argued  that  if  the  daily  arrivals  are  divided  on  an 


allotment  basis  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the 
necessary  selections  for  shipment. 

Rain  Reported  in  Brasil 
Uneasiness  on  this  score  became  especially  pro- 
nounced immediately  prior  to  this  writing,  when 
reports  were  received  of  excessive  rainfall  in 
Brazil.  This  not  only  created  additional  appre- 
hension regarding  the  lateness  of  the  new  crop 
movement,  but  also  aroused  fears  of  a possibility 
of  damage  by  frost  in  case  the  weather  should 
clear  up  cold  around  the  full-moon  period,  in 
which  event  the  disastrous  experience  of  1918 
might  be  repeated. 

In  this  connection  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  materially  higher  prices  were  asked  for  new- 
crop  coffee  and  less  was  heard  of  July-Septem- 
ber  shipments,  most  of  the  offers  being  for 
August-October.  There  was  a striking  shrink- 
age of  the  discount  as  compared  with  quotations 
for  prompt  shipments,  which  amounted  to  fully 
lc.  at  one  time.  The  stronger  tone  was  notice- 
able also  in  the  old-crop  offers  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, and  also  in  the  Brazilian  term  markets. 

These  advances  were  reflected  in  the  New 
York  market  for  futures,  where  prices  jumped 
up  somewhat  sharply,  September  and  December 
contracts  reaching  a new  high-record  level  for  the 
season.  While  some  traders  expect  July  to  do 
likewise  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  deliverable  coffee,  some  keen  observers  ex- 
pect to  see  the  real  “fireworks”  in  September, 
predicting  a price  higher  than  anything  yet 
reached  by  any  delivery  this  year;  the  former 
record  having  been  10.55c.  for  May. 

Mild  Grades  Extremely  Dull 
Dullness  in  the  coffee  trade  during  May  was 
especially  marked  in  the  mild  grades,  and  as  a 
consequence  prices  were  generally  more  or  less 
nominal  and  difficult  to  quote.  At  times  a slightly 
easier  tone  was  noticeable,  as  some  jobbers  be- 
came discouraged  and  sold  below  the  cost  of 
replacement.  Early  in  June  demand  improved 
somewhat  and  a firmer  tone  was  developed.  This 
was  in  keeping  with  the  optimistic  feeling  pre- 
vailing among  some  of  the  most  conservative 
men  in  the  trade,  who  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  cheapest  market  in  the 
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world,  that  stocks  are  light  and  many  varieties 
unusually  scarce,  and  that  additional  arrivals 
from  primary  sources  will  be  extremely  light 
for  some  months  to  come. 

Arrivals  were  slightly  in  excess  of  deliveries 
during  May,— 313,659  bags,  against  266,600. 
Hence  U.  S.  stocks  increased  a little,  being  433,- 
550  bags  in  June  1,  compared  with  386,491  on 
May  1,  and  615,350  on  June  1,  1921. 

Teas  Dull  and  Irregular 

Trading  in  tea  was  fully  as  quiet  during  the 
month  under  review  as  it  usually  is  at  this 
season,  the  turnover  for  May  having  been  much 
smaller  than  that  of  April.  As  was  the  case  in 
the  preceding  month,  price  changes  were  strik- 
ingly irregular.  Indias,  Ceylons,  and  Javas,  for 
instance,  were  lc.  to  3c.  lower.  This  was  a re- 
flection of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  British  mar- 
kets following  the  inauguration  of  the  new  im- 
port duties.  As  a result  traders  there  became 
eager  to  sell  in  our  markets  at  appreciable  con- 
cessions. On  the  other  hand,  low-grade  Congous 
were  up  2c.  to  3c.  owing  to  additional  purchases 
of  2,000  to  2,500  half-chests  by  the  Russian  Re- 
lief Commission. 

The  local  market  for  Formosas  has  been  quiet 
and  unchanged,  but  it  is  evident  that  an  active 
business  at  higher  prices  is  expected  when  new 
teas  are  ready,  as  the  Formosa  market  is  2c. 
to  2Y2 c.  higher  than  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  it  is  said  that  considerable  buying  was 
being  done.  New  Formosas  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive here  in  60  days  via  Panama  Canal  and  in 
40  days  by  overland  shipment,  the  latter  com- 
manding a premium  of  l^c.  to  2c.  The  Cal- 
cutta market  opened  with  first  sales  considerably 
higher  than  they  were  last  year. — C.  K.  T. 


THE  TEA  MARKET 

Louis  A.  Gillet,  tea  importer,  furnishes  the 
following  review  of  the  market  for  May. 

Business,  has  continued  quiet,  with  buying  done 

needsneA  litntl°nriy  * if?"  way  to  fi"  ^mediate 
I'  A tt  e derrland  fr°m  out  of  town  may  be 
the  forerunner  of  more  activity. 

‘Demand  for  Formosas  has  been  slight  at  un- 
changed prices  The  Formosa  market  has  opened 

arp^r  W^7^/ead  °f  !oSt  season-  Standard*  teas 
are  around  17/  c.  to  18c.  and  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  material  it  is  a question 
whether  they  will  go  much  lower, 
no  Trf^ng  jj1  Congous  became  much  more  active 

IroA  the /nd  °j  }he  month>  and  Prices  for  low 
grades  advanced  from  lc.  to  2c.  a pound.  Spot 

^as  are  very  scarce.  A few  offers  have  been 
made  of  new  tea  to  arrive 

Indls'and^vTs.  "UCh  Change  in  Cey,ons' 

highT/raoepeningaPanS  ^ Qu!et  in  spite  of  a 
“Country  greens  and  Pingsueys  have  continued 


to  be  the  cheapest  teas  on  the  market,  but  no  great 
volume  of  trading  has  been  done  in  them.  Some 
fairly  large  blocks  have  changed  hands  on  a low 
basis. 

“No  particular  change  in  the  market  is  antici- 
pated in  the  immediate  future.” 

Mr.  Gillet  gives  the  April  imports  of  tea  into 
the  United  States  as  6,038,956  pounds ; for  year 
ending  Apr.  30,  1922,  82,340.732  pounds;  year 
ending,  Apr.  30,  1921,  76,387,037;  and  year  ending 
Apr.  30,  1920,  86,984,245  pounds. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Coffee  and  Tea  Markets  Are  Both  Dull— Luncheon 
Given  to  Secretary  Coste — Many  Changes 
in  Local  Trade 


Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  June  3,  1922. 

^^ObFEE  brokers,  roasters,  and  wholesalers 
find  little  that  is  encouraging  to  say  concern- 
ing the  local  market.  Here  and  there  some  say 
that  they  are  enjoying  a good  steady  business,  at 
slightly  better  prices  than  a month  ago,  but  most 
of  them  declare  that  the  seasonal  lull  is  affecting 
trade  and  little  improvement  is  expected  in  the 
next  month  or  so.  Tea  importers  and  wholesalers 
are  also  voting  a quiet  period,  waiting  for  reports 
of  the  new  crop  and  what  its  prices  will  be.  Some 
expect  stiff  advances  over  last  year’s  prices,  but 
the  conservatives  believe  that  prices  will  be' rea- 
sonable. 

Felix  Coste,  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  spent  several  days  here  in 
course  of  a tour  of  the  country,  conferring  with 
local  members.  The  Chicago  branch  of  the  asso- 
ciation called  a special  luncheon  at  the  Sherman 
for  June  2,  at  which  Mr.  Coste  was  the  guest. 
The  latter  left  for  the  East  on  June  5. 

John  A.  Sokol,  head  of  the  specialty  and  con- 
diment concern  bearing  his  name,  left  early  last 
month  for  his  annual  buying  trip  abroad.  He  has 
been  heard  from  in  Germany,  and  from  there  will 
proceed  to  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Hard  & Rand,  coffee  importers,  have  moved 
their  offices  from  222  North  Wabash  Ave.  to  the 
new  E.  B.  Millar  Building  at  408  West  Grand 
Ave.,  on  the  second  floor. 

C.  J.  Block  & Co.,  coffee  brokers  and  roasters, 
are  also  arranging  to  move  into  the  Millar  Build- 
ing about  June  15. 

Cornelius  Callahan  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  president 
of  the  C.  Callahan  Co.,  wholesale  grocer,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  his  line  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  died  at  his  home  May  21  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  wholesale 
grocers  in  Indiana. 

Fred  V.  Allain,  manager  of  the  local  office  of 
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Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  coffee  importers,  spent 
several  days  in  the  Twin  Cities  the  latter  part  of 
May. 

George  Blackman,  formerly  of  the  coffee  de- 
partment of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  brokers, 
who  went  to  New  Mexico  for  his  health  a year 
ago,  died  there  May  12;  burial  here  May  19.  He 
was  a popular  member  of  the  local  fraternity  and 
when  departing  for  New  Mexico  was  given  a fare- 
well send-off  party. 

Mrs.  Phil  Nelson,  wife  of  Phil  Nelson  of  the 
sugar  department  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch 
and  formerly  coffee  buyer  for  Franklin  MacVeigh 
& Co.  and  Wilson  Bros.,  died  at  her  home  here 
late  in  May. 

J.  S.  Hoffman  Co.,  importers,  wholesalers,  and 
manufacturers  of  cheese  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts, will  erect  a new  six-story  warehouse  at 
Orleans  and  Illinois  Sts.,  a feature  of  which  will 
be  a cheese-curing  cellar  similar  to  those  in 
Switzerland.  The  new  plant  will  also  have  special 
curing  and  drying  rooms,  besides  cold-storage 
facilities. 

W.  G.  Rice,  well  known  in  local  trade,  has  been 
appointed  coffee  buyer  of  Shepherd,  Strassheim 
c Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  to  succeed  Mr.  Michaels. 
The  latter’s  plans  are  not  known,  but  he  is  now 
acting  as  assistant  buyer. — W.  H.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 

Lull  in  Shipping  Follows  Announcement  of  Freight- 
Rate  Reduction — New  Railroad  and  Steam- 
ship Regulations  for  Gulf  Port 

Staff  Correspondence 

■ New  Orleans,  May  31,  1922. 
NT EW  ORLEANS  transportation  men  predict 
* ^ light  traffic  if  not  an  actual  halt  in  shipping 
due  to  the  announcement,  which  they  term  “pre- 
mature,” of  the  10%  to  13%  cut  in  rail  rates. 

“The  commission  has  heretofore  given  not  more 
than  five  days’  notice  of  rate  reductions,”  C.  A. 
Torrence,  traffic  manager  of  the  Pacific-Carib- 
bean-Gulf  steamship  line  said.  “With  notice  of 
the  cut  36  days  in  advance,  we  are  looking  for 
shippers  to  hold  off  for  reduced  rates  and  for 
only  emergency  freight  to  move.” 

In  the  New  Orleans  territory  the  rates  will 
be  reduced  an  average  of  only  10%,  according 
to  Harry  Y.  Taylor  of  the  New  Orleans  Joint 
Traffic  Bureau.  The  new  ruling  leaves  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  same  relative  position  with 
regard  to  other  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  as  be- 
fore. The  war  on  coffee  rates  that  has  long  been 
raging  between  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  will 
not  be  decided  either  way  by  the  new  rates,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  relatively  changed  to  any 
great  degree.  Rates  on  coffee  from  New  Orleans 


and  Galveston  to  Chicago  were  affected  as  fol- 
lows: New  Orleans  to  Chicago, — present  rate, 

60  cents;  new  rate,  54  cents.  Galveston  to  Chi- 
cago,— present  rate,  69^4  cents;  new  rate,  62}4 
cents.  New  Orleans  thus  keeps  her  advantage 
on  coffee  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Taylor’s  summary 
follows : 

“Class  and  commodity  rates  from  central 
freight  territory  and  intermediate  points  to  New 
Orleans  are  reduced  by  an  approximate  level  of 
10%.  There  is  a similar  reduction  in  rates  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Export,  import,  and 
proportional  rates  are  reduced  in  like  ratio,  with 
a provision  that  the  relationships  between  the 
rates  from  common  territory  to  competing  ports 
shall  be  maintained.” 

Brazil  Coffee  Weights  Reduced 
The  Southwestern  Freight  Bureau  has  an- 
nounced a revision  of  estimated  weights  on  Bra- 
zilian coffee  handled  by  railways  to  all  points 
out  of  New  Orleans,  which  means  a saving  to 
the  shipper  of  $2  to  $3  on  every  carload  moved. 

The  reduction  allowed  is  from  134  pounds  es- 
timated for  the  double  bag  and  132  for  the  single 
to  132  pounds  each  double  bag  and  131  estimate 
for  single  bags.  The  new  rates  will  become  ef- 
fective 30  days  after  statutory  notice,  which  will 
be  published  within  a few  days. 

New  Quarantine  Rules  Help  Shippers 
The  changing  of  quarantine  regulations  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  saved  steamship  own- 
ers approximately  $75,000  for  May,  as  estimated 
by  Secretary  A.  E.  Pradillo  of  the  foreign  trade 
bureau  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  here. 
The  term  of  quarantine  for  vessels  is  now  three 
to  four  days  instead  of  a week,  the  former  re- 
quirement. The  quarantine  season  ends  Sept.  15. 
For  three  years  vessels  from  Mexico  have  been 
subjected  to  a quarantine  order  because  of  the 
finding  of  disease  in  Tampico. 

The  seven-day  requirement  has  long  been 
deemed  a discrimination  against  New  Orleans, 
since  it  prevented  Mexican  business  men  from 
coming  to  the  Gulf  port  to  make  their  purchases 
and  tended  to  divert  many  boats  to  New  York 
because  of  the  strict  regulations.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  reduction  in  the 
quarantine  regulations  means  a saving  of  $900 
a day  to  the  average  steamship. 

Army  Supply  Base  Leased 
After  months  of  negotiations  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Port 
Commisisoners  have  agreed  to  the  leasing  by 
the  Dock  Board  of  the  army  supply  base  fronting 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Poland  St..  New  Or- 
leans. The  lease  includes  a 2.000-foot  wharf 
two  stories  high  and  a huge  concrete  and  steel 
warehouse. 
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Under  the  contract  with  the  government  the 
Dock  Board  acquired  a ready-constructed  ware- 
house and  wharf  on  the  site  that,  prior  to  the 
war,  it  had  selected  as  a location  for  additions 
to  its  wharf  space.  The  army  supply  base  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  wharf  the  Dock 
Board  had  planned  to  erect.  Authorities  predict 
that  negotiations  will  be  opened  later  to  make 
other  units  of  the  great  army  base  available  for 
commercial  service. 

So  far  no  definite  plans  for  using  the  new 
wharf  space  have  been  made  public.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  commodities  will  be  apportioned 
space.  The  War  Department  stipulates  in  the 
contract  that  the  Mississippi-Warrior  Barge  Line 
be  given  preferential  treatment  in  accordance  with 
its  needs.  Space  will  be  set  aside  for  temporary 
storage  of  freights  in  process  of  assembly  for 
cargo  shipments.  General  Manager  Walsh  of  the 
Dock  Board  has  recommended  that  the  board 
provide  loft  space  for  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Since  the  wharf  and  warehouse  originally  de- 
signed by  the  Dock  Board  were  intended  for  the 
storing  and  loading  of  coffee,  it  is  believed  that 
commodity  will  receive  first  consideration  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  rest  of  the  space. 

New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh  by  Water 

Water  transportation  between  New  Orleans 
and  Pittsburgh  will  be  established  early  in  July, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  John  Lent,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lent  Traffic  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
new  line  will  handle  all  shipments  from  point  of 
origin  to  destination,  taking  care  of  all  charges, 
water  and  rail,  terminal  costs,  and  transhipment. 
Steel  products  will  be  brought  south.  At  the 
southern  terminal  the  barges  will  load  with  South 
American  and  Central  American  products  for 
transportation  north. — R.  S. 


TRADE  VIEWS  IN  LONDON 


Only  Effect  of  Duty  Reduction  Has  Been  to  Make 
Common  Teas  Dearer  — Coffee 
Steadily  Rising  in  Price 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  May  18,  1922. 

"^^ITH  the  exception  of  making  common  teas 
rather  dearer,  the  reduction  in  tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa  duties  as  announced  by  the  chancellor 
in  his  new  budget  statement  has  had  no  great 
effect  on  the  market. 

Prices  for  Brazil  coffee  have  hardened  con- 
siderably of  late,  but  factors  other  than  the  one- 
third  reduction  in  the  coffee  duty  which  took 
effect  the  15th  of  this  month  are  responsible  for 
the  rise.  There  is  little  doing  in  the  cocoa  market, 
and  the  duty  reduction  has  not  influenced  business’ 


although  it  was  thought  that  buyers  were  awaiting 
a possible  reduction  before  coming  in. 

The  London  position  has  been  complicated  by 
the  scarcity  of  tenderable  coffees,  and  a squeeze 
took  place  this  month,  shorts  paying  up  to  63s. 
for  May,  Is.  premium  over  December,  which 
touched  62s.  After  a reaction  the  market  hardened 
again  to  61s.6d.,  closing  quieter  at  7s.6d  to  2s.6d. 
advance  in  the  four  weeks,  near  months  being 
very  nominal,  with  buyers  and  sellers  much  apart. 
Low-priced  coffees  have  appreciated  in  sympathy 
with  the  rise  in  Brazil.  High-priced  coffee,  which 
sold  well  a short  time  back,  is  now  dragging  and 
shows  some  decline. 

The  coffee  futures  table  follows : 

Year  ago 

39s.  V/2&. 
39s.  4 y2il. 
40s.  9d. 
41s.  6d. 
42s.  Od. 

101  fr. 


London 

Latest 

Month  ago 

Basis  Santos  good 

May  

62s.  6d. 

56s. 

July  

61s.  6d. 

56s.  3d. 

Sept 

61s.  3d. 

57s.  3d. 

Dec 

60s.  6d. 

57s.  9d. 

March  

60s.  6d. 

58s.  Od. 

Havre 

Basis  good  average 

May  

160  fr. 

165.50  fr. 

Effect  of  Duty 

Change  on  Ti 

Ui  uiv,  uuugtl  dllULmiltL- 

ment  on  Mincing  Lane,  so  far  as  teas  were  con- 
cerned, was  to  make  common  teas  up  to  Is.  Id.  a 
pound  dearer.  On  the  other  hand,  buyers  seemed 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  problems  arising  from  the 
change  of  duty  that  their  attitude  toward  the 
rest  of  the  market  was  apathetic.  Little  tea  of  any 
description  has  been  selling  below  Is.  a pound, 
and  the  supply  of  fine  tea  from  Is.  6d.  up  has  been 
very  small.  The  highest  figure  touched  for  broken 
orange  pekoes  was  2s.  7d.  a pound,  so  far  as  ap- 
plies to  Indian  tea. 

At  the  Ceylon  auctions  prices  have  not  been 
maintained,  withdrawals  being  more  numerous 


than  in  months.  Quality  also  is  falling  off.  Buy- 
ing in  Java  and  Sumatra  teas  has  been  more 
general,  and  although  prices  generally  are  ir- 
regular all  grades  of  leaf  and  broken  pekoes  rang- 
ing to  Is.  a pound  may  be  quoted  firm  to  dearer, 
while  tea  over  Is.  has  not  found  such  a demand. 
Dusts  have  been  in  large  supply  and  are  cheaper. 

The  Tea  Brokers’  Association  of  London  an- 
nounces that  total  exports  of  Indian  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Chittagong  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
April  came  to  740,000  pounds;  the  total  for  the 
same  period  in  1921  was  14,440,000  pounds.  Total 
April  tea  exports  here  from  Ceylon  were  42,500,- 
000  pounds,  compared  with  35,287,745  in  April 
1921. 


According  to  the  association,  the  average  prices 
paid  for  tea  the  first  part  of  May  this  year  were 
as  follows:  Indian,  Is.  1.97d.  a pound;  Sumatra, 

10.41d. ; Ceylon,  Is.  3.49d.;  Java,  10.04d. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1922  the  United 
Kingdom  reexported  2,608,787  pounds  of  Indian 
tea,  2,839,498  of  Ceylon,  1,340,751  of  China,  and 
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1,107,742  pounds  of  other  sorts.  The  tranship- 
ments of  Indian  tea  by  England  totaled  another  2,- 
792,728  for  the  three  months.  In  each  case  the 
largest  receiver  was  Canada.  Of  the  Ceylon  re- 
exports, the  United  States  took  1,307,221  pounds 
and  of  Indian  transhipments  526,544  pounds. 
Stocks  of  tea  in  bond  here  at  the  start  of  April 
totaled  222,727,096  pounds,  compared  with  229,- 
568,000  in  1921  and  212,645,000  in  1920. 

Cokoa  and  Spices 

In  the  cocoa  market  values  are  practically  un- 
changed. Grenada,  as  usual,  sells  readily,  and  for 
the  finer  quality  there  has  been  Is.  advance.  For 
Ceylon  and  other  kinds  there  is  poor  inquiry  and 
only  a few  bags  have  been  sold.  At  the  recent 
public  sales  nearly  12,000  bags  of  cocoa  were  put 
up,  and  not  a great  deal  of  business  resulted.  A 
few  contracts  are  reported  from  Liverpool  in  A- 
clause  Accra  at  49s. ; but  the  general  tone  is  dull. 

The  home  pepper  trade  is  quiet,  but  fair  business 
has  been  done  on  c.  i.  f.  terms  to  the  Continent. 

The  improvement  in  cloves  continues,  values  be- 
ing one  cent  dearer  a pound  for  spot  and  2 Yz 
cents  for  c.  i.  f.  delivery. — Brooks. 


ENGLAND’S  TEA-DUTY  REDUCTION 


Halfpence  Preferential  for  Empire-Grown  Does  Not 
Offset  Increased  Demand  for  Foreign, 
According  to  the  Trade 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  May  18,  1922. 

THE  recent  announcement  of  reduction  in  the 
tea  duty  seems  to  have  caused  quite  a com- 
motion in  the  trade  and  influence  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  have  questions  asked  in  the  House  re- 
garding it. 

The  chancellor  has  been  asked  if  he  is  aware 
that  his  budget  reduction  of  4d.  a pound  is  acting 
detrimentally  to  the  sale  of  empire-grown  teas 
and  is  already  inducing  the  purchase  of  foreign 
teas,  and  whether  he  will  increase  the  preference 
duty  on  empire-grown  tea  to  bring  it  in  on  even 
terms  with  the  other.  The  reply  of  the  chancellor’s 
department  was  to  the  effect  that  the  commanding 
position  occupied  by  empire  tea  in  the  home  mar- 
ket was  not  likely  to  be  endangered,  and  that  to 
agree  to  a proposal  to  increase  preference  duty 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  would  cost  the 
country  $5,000,000  a year. 

The  whole  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  decrease 
in  duty  is  4d.  a pound  except  in  the  case  of  Em- 
pire-grown tea,  which  is  around  3}4d.  only;  and. 
since  only  10%  of  foreign-grown  tea  is  imported 
and  consumed  here,  on  the  90%  of  Empire-grown 
the  duty  decrease  is  less  than  on  the  foreign. 

The  trade  kicks,  since  it  contends  that  the  con- 


sumer is  led  to  believe  that  the  reduction  is  a full 
4d.  a pound.  The  consumer  will  stick  out  for 
this  reduction  when  he  buys,  so  that  the  distrib- 
uter will  have  to  lose  around  a cent  to  half  a 
cent  on  each  pound  of  tea  put  out. 

George  Payne  & Co.,  wholesale  tea  blenders, 
complain  that  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  reduction  in  duty  is  4d.  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  only  3}4d.  But  for  the  action  of  a 
few  big  retailers,  the  firm  says,  the  change  in 
duty  would  not  have  gone  into  force  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  a loss  must  now  be  faced, 
since  no  rebates  on  stocks  in  duty-paid  warehouses 
are  allowed;  also  the  retailer  must  face  a loss  or 
be  without  tea  for  a time. 

“Unless,”  says  the  firm,  “a  very  low  grade  of 
tea  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  tea  at  Is.  8d. 
a pound  retail,  remembering  that  the  duty  is  6^d. ; 
while  the  expenses  of  packing,  carriage,  bags,  etc., 
must  be  considered.  But,  anticipating  that  tea 
will  be  cheaper,  firms  are  prepared  to  stand  a loss 
for  the  time  being.” 

Brooke,  Bond  & Co.,  tea  importers  and 
blenders,  say  that  the  movement  in  the  House  to 
apply  the  4d.  reduction  to  Empire-grown  tea  had 
considerable  support,  but  was  lost  on  a division 
by  190  votes  to  55.  This  firm  is  selling  out  duty- 
paid  stocks  of  loose  blended  teas  at  a reduction  of 
4d.,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  if  not  the  only 
wholesale  house  making  the  sacrifice. — Brooks. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 


1922  Crop  Promises  to  Be  “Moderate  in  Quantity 
and  Excellent  in  Quality” — Education 
for  Doctors  and  Schoolmarms 


Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Apr.  26,  1922. 

I HAVE  now  had  opportunity  to  inspect  “ad- 
vance musters”  of  the  new  season’s  Indian 
teas  from  a good  many  estates,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  the  1922  crop  will  be  moderate  in  quantity 
and  excellent  in  quality.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to 
be  expected  that  these  early  first  pickings  should 
exhibit  the  full  character  that  we  may  expect  later. 

For  instance,  it  is  noted  that  “first  flush”  Dar- 
jeelings  are  never  so  good  as  the  “second  flush” 
that  follows  them.  Mostly  the  latter  gives  the 
best  hill  teas  of  the  year,  unless  “green  fly”  makes 
its  appearance.  Then  we  get  exquisite  teas,  but 
not  much  of  them. 

The  green  fly,  while  imparting  flavor,  reduces 
the  volume  of  leaf.  This  fly,  on  the  whole,  is  a 
beneficent  little  bug,  and,  if  we  had  scientific 
officers  of  an  American  turn  of  mind,  it  would  be 
the  subject  of  earnest  scrutiny;  but  it  is  typi- 
cal of  the  ordinary  type  of  English  scientist  that 
he  has  room  for  only  one  idea  at  a time.  At 
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present  his  mind  is  full  of  the  destruction  of  the 
mosquito  that  keeps  our  tea  crop  down  and  pre- 
vents ruinous  overproduction.  Planters  are  con- 
tinually raging  against  the  Scientific  Department 
and  saying  they  want  this  or  that  investigated ; but 
they  might  as  well  preach  to  the  wall.  The  S.  D. 
is  out  after  the  mosquito,  and  it  will  continue  the 
chase  if  it  lasts  100  years.  So  we  shall  not  know 
until  the  mosquito  is  corraled  what  exactly  the 
green  tly  does  to  the  tea  leaf  to  impart  the  beauti- 
ful flavor. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Darjeeling  teas  that 
we  speak  habitually  of  “first  flush”  and  “second 
flush.”  Leaf  grows  slowly  in  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  hills,  and  the  flushes  are  well  marked; 
but  in  the  plains  the  leaf  comes  on  in  a con- 
tinuous rush,  and  it’s  no  good  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish the  flushes. 

In  inspecting  the  new  teas  I found  in  nearly  all 
cases  that  the  leaf  was  small,  denoting  fine  pluck- 
ing, and  the  dry  leaf  well  made  and  of  good  ap- 
pearance. Orange  pekoe  and  pekoe  grades,  leaf 
and  broken,  were  alone  in  evidence.  Very  little 
pekoe  souchong  will  be  made  this  year,  I am  told. 

“No  Doubt  About  Ceylon’ ’ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Ceylon.  The  first  three 
months  of  the  year  have  convinced  me  that  Ceylon 
growers  intend  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and 
you  know  that  is  almost  superlative.  They  have 
made  rather  less  tea  than  even  last  year,  when 
they  restricted  by  common  consent;  but  I notice 
that,  magnificent  as  their  teas  are,  American 
buyers  for  States  and  Canada  take  less  and  less 
of  them  out  of  Colombo, — last  year  in  three 
months  5,500,000  pounds  (and  that  was  a large  re- 
duction from  1920,  when  Ceylon  teas  were  very 
poor)  ; this  year  3,800,000.  During  1921,  when 
Ceylon  teas  were  very  good,  America  took  18,500,- 
000  pounds  only  from  Colombo,  against  22,750,- 
000  in  1920,  when  teas  were  not  good. 

What  is  the  explanation?  I think  I could  say 
that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  your  traders.  The 
London  buyers  wanted  those  fine  teas,  and,  when 
London  wants  a thing  that  thing  had  better  come 
down  and  hand  itself  right  over. 

But  it  seems  a pity  to  me,  for  that  Ceylon  tea  is 
what  you  want  to  keep  Queen  Tea’s  end  up  in  the 
States.  It  is  now  selling  on  the  average  at 
Colombo  auction  at  75  rupee  cents  for  “low 
grown,”  78  cents  “medium  grown,”  and  94  cents 
for  “high  grown,”  an  all-round  average  of  84 
cents  (360  rupee  cents  to  100  cents  U.  S.  A.).  I 
don’t  think  you  could  buy  anything  in  the  way  of 
tea  at  Colombo  under  20  cents  gold  now.  The 
average  price  has  advanced  10  rupee  cents  on  this 
time  last  year. 

Repelled  from  Colombo  in  1921  by  high  prices 
and  English  avidity,  buyers  for  States  and  Canada 


came  to  Calcutta,  where  prices  were  more 
moderate,  and  took  away  an  increase  of  10,000,000 
pounds  on  1920.  Well,  we  can  oblige  you  again. 
India  makes  tea  superior  to  the  best  Ceylon  and 
inferior  to  Ceylon’s  worst. 

Educating  Doctors  and  Schoolmarms 

1 see  from  your  March  issue  that  King  Coffee 
in  the  States  is  doing  what  Queen  Tea  should  be 
vigorously  helping  in, — lecturing  the  doctors.  And 
those  four  advertisement  lectures  are  the  real 
thing.  I am  publishing  the  salient  points  here,  and 
pointing  out  that  King  Coffee  would  not  be  spend- 
ing money  on  them  if  it  were  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Another  class  that  wants  instruction  badly  is 
your  schoolmarms.  You  should  send  a deputation 
right  over  to  little  England  to  inspect  our  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  fed  English  girls.  Your  Miss 
Grace  Schermerhcrn,  “Minister  for  the  Interior,” 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  says  of  tea  and 
coffee : 

“Their  drinking  gives  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
before  a sufficient  amount  of  food  has  been  eaten.” 
I don’t  know  about  the  “sufficient,”  but  it  is  a 
good  job  there  is  something  to  limit  their  appetites, 
or  they  would  eat  Mother  out  of  house  and  home 
and  the  boarding  schools  would  have  to  put  up 
their  charges.  I have  four  of  them;  so  I claim 
to  know  something.  More : 

“Their  decided  flavor  takes  away  the  appetite 
for  blander  foods,  such  as  milk  and  cereals.”  Milk 
among  the  English  is  given  liberally  with  the  tea. 
The  girls  get  no  stint  of  it,  and  they  relish  it  that 
way.  “Cereals” — well,  the  English  girl  at  home 
or  abroad  sniffs  contemptuously  at  rabbit  food 
of  all  kinds  and  won’t  touch  it  so  long  as  she  can 
put  her  grubby  hands  on  her  national  bread  and 
butter.  Some  poet— Byron,  I think— said  that 
English  girls  smelled  of  bread  and  butter.  He  was 
right,  they  do,  and  the  “decided  flavor”  of  tea  and 
coffee  does  not  take  away  their  appetite  for  it. 
According  to  the  hygiene  sharps,  it  ought  to,  but 
it  doesn’t. 

Coffee  Is  Their  Luxury 

One  thing  though  that  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
do  is  to  take  away  the  appetite  for  stomach - 
paralyzing,  dead-cold,  iced  water.  An  English  girl 
won’t  drink  much  water,  and  what  she  takes  she 
will  take  right  out  of  the  faucet  and  never  bother 
her  head  about  ice.  It  also  takes  away  the  in- 
ordinate appetite  for  sweetstuffs,  what  you  call 
candy.  She  will  take  some,  but  not  as  a habit. 
The  same  with  pastry, — cookies.  On  the  whole, 
she  likes  her  bread  and  butter  best.  And  there 
is  not  an  icecream  soda  fount  at  every  corner  store. 
All  those  things  are  very  occasional  treats  to 
English  girls. 

It  breaks  your  heart  to  take  a batch  of  those 
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kids  out  and  display  all  the  glories  of  the  Italian 
confectioners.  In  the  midst  of  profusion  they  turn 
and  ask  you  for  a cup  of  coffee  (coffee,  you  know, 
is  a change  and  a luxury)  and  some  thin  bread 
and  butter  or  buttered  toast,  the  latter  being  a 
great  weakness  of  theirs. 

I hear  Mrs.  Calamity  Kate  ask,  What  about 
their  nerve  after  this  deleterious  regimen?  The 
less  said  the  better ! It’s  more  than  nerve,  it’s 
pure,  unadulterated,  yard-wide,  and*  all-wool 
cheek,  which  you  can  forgive  only  for  the  sake  of 
their  rose-leaf  complexions : another  sign,  I sup- 
pose, of  their  deleterious  diet. 

No  Use  for  Soft  Food 

An  English  girl  has  teeth  and  has  no  use  for 
soft  food.  Even  the  babies,  when  they  become 
intelligent  enough  to  notice  what  the  elder  girls 
are  taking,  rebel  against  soft  bread  and  milk  and 
insist  upon  the  same.  An  English  girl  likes  to  use 
her  teeth,  and  will  gnaw  the  hardest  crusts.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  Englishwomen  have  good  teeth 
and  the  exercise  gives  them  such  a powerful  capac- 
ity for  slack-jaw. 

These  are  facts  as  I have  observed  them.  My 
own  kids  strongly  prefer  what  actors  call  “hard- 
tack” to  semiliquid  mush,  which  your  instructors 
of  youth  appear  to  swear  by. — Charles  Judge. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF 
The  new  British  tariff  law,  as  provided  in 
the  administration  budget,  makes  the  following 
rates : 


Articles 

Former 
£ s.  d. 

Present 
£ s.  d. 

Tea,  per  lb 

Chicory: 

0 1 

0 

0 0 

8 

Roasted  or  ground,  per  lb 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

4 

Raw  or  kiln-dried,  per  112  lbs. 

1 19 

8 

0 13 

22/z 

Cocoa,  per  112  lbs 

Coffee: 

Not  kiln-dried,  roasted,  or 

2 2 

0 

1 8 

0 

ground,  per  112  lbs 

Kiln-dried,  roasted,  or  ground, 

2 2 

0 

1 8 

0 

per  lb 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

4 

The  preferential  rate  of 

five-sixths 

the 

full 

rate  will  continue  on  imports  from 

any 

part 

of 

the  British  Empire. 


BROKER  FEATURED  AS  AN  EXPERT 


Aborn,  a recognized  authority  on  coffee.  The 
tests  were  made  by  serving  the  different  brands 
in  plain  cups  marked  only  on  the  bottom  by  sym- 
bols unknown  to  the  participants.  The  verdict 
was  unanimous,  every  expert  voting  for  the  Board- 
man  blend — Putnam.” 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  a 
broker’s  opinion  has  been  exploited  in  such  a 


* 1S 

the  Test 


COFFEE  experts  have  many  different  standards  by 
which  they  judge  coffee,  but  their  final  decisions 
on  it  are  based  just  as  yours  are,  on  fragrance  and 
flavor. 

The  test  in  which  Putnam  Coffee  was  entered 
with  five  of  the  best  selling  brands  in  the  country  was 
not  a “freak"  test.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.W.H 
Aborn,  an  authority  on  coffee,  they  were  submitted 
to  a large  group  of  experts  composed  of  coffee  growers 
professional  coffee  tasters,  restauranteurs,  chefs,  and 
chemists,  the  verdjct  to  rest  on  their  taste. 

The  different  brands  were  served  in  cups  identically 
alike,  only  being  marked  on  the  bottom,  so  the  votes 
could  be  registered,  by  symbols  unknown  to  the  par- 
ticipants. Yet  every  one  of  these  connoisseurs  chose 
Putnam  over  all  the  rest. 

You  do  not  have  to  make  as  close  a comparison  as 
this  to  discover  the  superiority  of  Putnam  Coffee  for 
yourself.  Just  try  it  at  dinner  tonight  or  tomorrow 
for  breakfast,  and  see  how  it  meets  the  test  of  your 
taste.  Your  grocer  has  it. 


THE  WILLIAM  BOARDMAN  & SONS  COMPANY 
Coffee  Roasters  Since  1841 
HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


Putnam 

Coffee 

saves  the  day 


Ad  That  Features  a Coffee  Broker 


campaign.  The  plan  of  advertising  in  this  manner 
was  the  idea  of  the  Hoyt  Service,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  which  handles  the  Boardman  publicity. 

The  Putnam  coffee  is  now  being  distributed  in 
vacuum  cans.  It  is  a new  blend,  chosen  last  year. 
The  Boardman  company  was  founded  in  1841. 


Advertising  Campaign  for  Putnam  Coffee  Is  Based 
Upon  the  Opinion  of  Its  Quality  Given 
by  W.  H.  Aborn  of  New  York 


H.  ABORN  of  Aborn  & Cushman,  coffee 
. brokers  of  New  York,  is  featured  in  the 
1922  newspaper  advertising  campaign  of  William 
Boardman  & Sons  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  in- 
crease sales  of  its  Putnam  brand  of  coffee.  One 
of  the  ads  says : 

“In  competition  with  five  famous  brands  Put- 
nam coffee  was  submitted  to  a large  group  of 
coffee  experts  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H. 


CUPP  AND  COFFEY  VISIT  PARSON 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1922. 
To  William  H.  Ukers,  Editor: 

In  the  material  sense  of  things  are  linked  to- 
gether such  partners  as  ham  and  eggs,  bread  and 
butter,  cheese  and  crackers,  liver  and  onions,  and 
at  one  time  beer  and  pretzels,  but  it  has  remained 
for  Rev.  Peter  H.  Weber,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Mission  Delores,  San  Francisco,  to  wed  Cupp  and 
Coffey. 

They  are  not  a cup  of  coffee,  but  O.  D.  Cupp 
and  Miss  Edith  Coffey,  who  were  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony  by  Mr.  Webb. — A.  W.  C. 
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Coffee  is  roasted  and  packed  to  sell,  and  not  to 
rest  on  tke  grocer’s  shelf  for  an  indefinite  period. 
If  your  coffee  remains  in  the  dealer’s  stock  long 
enough  to  prevent  a reasonably  rapid  turnover, 
xtfe  believe  you  \tfill  agree  that  there  is  something 
xtfrong  \tfith  the  dealer’s  sales  methods  or  yours. 

The  major  requirement  of  a coffee  container  is 
to  cany)  the  contents  to  the  consumer  efficiently 
and  economically.  We  believe  that  cartons  will 
accomplish  this  end  better  than  any  other  type 
of  package. 

We  can  produce  a carton  for  you  that  will  prove 
the  most  economical  coffee  package  that  you  can 
use,  and  the  most  attractive.  We  have  the  organi- 
zation for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  The 
carton  is  your  logical  package.  Let  us  prove  it. 

The 

Globe  Folding  Box  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  Charles  Ker  Reid,  Founder  of 
a Leading  Philadelphia  Tea  and  Coffee 
Firm  and  Still  Active  at  87 

A REMARKABLE  human  example  of  sus- 
tained  mental  and  physical  activity  is  Charles 
Ker  Reid  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  pushing 
tea  and  coffee  for  70  years  and,  in  spite  of  his 
87  years,  is  still  the  active  head  of  the  firm  he 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1891,  and  selling  to 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  men  that  he  called  upon 
a half-century  ago. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Eng- 
land, in  1835,  educated  at  Hodderston  College, 
and  landed  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  at  17,  with- 
out money  or  experience,  eager  to  begin  climbing 
the  ladder  of  success.  He  apprenticed  himself  to 
a French  coffee  roaster  there,  and  learned  the 
business  so  rapidly  that  two  years  later  he  was 
able  to  buy  out  his  employer  and  proceed  on  his 
own  account. 

He  was  a student  of  coffee  in  the  complete  sense, 
and  by  1856,  just  as  he  became  of  age,  won  a gold 
medal  at  the  Victoria  Industrial  Exposition  for 
his  invention  of  a new  method  of  roasting  coffee. 
His  firm  was  known  as  Browne  & Reid,  and  be- 
came the  largest  tea  and  coffee  house  in  Australia, 
with  an  annual  importing  and  wholesaling  trade 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  lure  of  his  birthplace  got  him  by  1876,  when 
he  returned  to  Newcastle  for  five  years  as  broker 
for  London  houses.  Then  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  traveled  throughout  the  country  for 
Hard  & Rand.  He  affiliated  with  a Philadelphia 
firm  two  years  afterward,  and  worked  out  of  that 
city  till  1891,  when  he  started  the  present  firm  of 
C.  K.  Reid  & Co.  to  realize  his  ambition  of  years 
to  popularize  tea  drinking  in  the  United  States 
and  also  establish  his  coffee-roasting  processes. 
His  sons  joined  him  in  1892,  Charles  M.  .Reid  as 
general  manager  (the  'present  treasurer),  and 
Charles  L.  Reid  in  the  selling. 

Mr.  Reid’s  method  of  roasting  and  curing  cof- 
fee is  secret,  but  it  is  said  to  produce  effects  not 
procurable  by  ordinary  means,  including  more 
aroma  and  body  without  resort  to  high  roasting. 
He  also  has  special  tea  formulas,  which  are  said 
to  overcome  inharmonious  water  conditions.  The 
coffee  is  sold  to  high-class  hotels  and  restaurants 


and  not  to  the  grocery  trade;  neither  is  it  packed 
in  fancy  containers. 


DINNER  TO  FRED  MASON 
Fred  Mason,  president  of  the  American  Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’  Association  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was 
given  a dinner  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  on 
May  9 by  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives,  as  the  specialty  branches 
are  called.  The  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  was  meeting  there  at  the  time,  and 
the  huge  dining  room  of  the  hotel  was  packed 
with  hundreds  of  the  nation’s  big  food  men  solely 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Mason.  C.  A.  Francis  of 
the  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  toast- 
master, and  dozens  of  complimentary  speeches 
were  made. 


PERSONAL 


J.  J.  Bela,  export  manager  for  W.  Lee 
Simmonds  & Co.,  New  York  importers  of  coffee 
and  other  South  American  products,  sailed  on  the 
Southern  Cross  for  Brazil  on  May  31,  expect- 
ing to  be  away  for  three  months.  He  will  also 
visit  Uruguay,  Argentine  and  Colombia.  Ferdi- 
nand Bonvoisim,  formerly  with  the  export  depart- 
ment of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  will  have  charge  of  Mr. 
Bela’s  department  during  his  absence. 

Daniel  M.  Enright,  New  York  coffee  jobber, 
motored  to  Shawnee-on-the-Delaware  over  Memo- 
rial Day,  where  he  enjoyed  a few  games  of 
golf. 

Among  recent  visitors  in  the  New  York  green- 
coffee  market  were  J.  C.  and  W.  R.  Bovvers  of 
Bowers  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va. ; Mack  the  Coffee 
Man  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ; and  D.  F.  Helmar  of 
the  Worden  Grocer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

P.  L.  Stetzer  of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York, 
returned  the  latter  part  of  May  from  a successful 
three  weeks  through  the  Middle  West. 

David  E.  Fromm  of  Fromm  & Co.,  the  New 
York  importers,  returned  May  18  from  three 
months  in  Germany.  He  found  conditions 
greatly  disturbed  and  believes  that  Germany’s  re- 
turn to  business  stability  is  dependent  upon  the 
settlement  of  her  political  problems. 

Ross  W.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee,  spent  10  days  at 
Kineo  Annex,  Kineo,  Me.,  the  latter  part  of  May, 
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where  he  enjoyed  fishing.  He  said  he  experi- 
enced the  finest  fly  fishing  in  years.  His  best 
catch  weighed  about  four  pounds. 

William  V.  Smith  of  Davies  & Smith,  coffee 
brokers,  New  York,  and  Anthony  B.  McLean, 
coffee  jobber,  with  their  wives  spent  Memorial 
Day  at  Moriches  Inn,  Center  Moriches,  Long 
Island.  When  there  they  hired  a motorboat  and 
took  a trip  over  the  bay. 

Robert  Burns  of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  coffee 
machinery  manufacturers,  is  now  located  at  his 
summer  home,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I. 

E.  J.  Finnegan  of  the  Nathor  Coffee  Co., 
New  York,  and  Joseph  HArth,  with  Joshua 
Walker,  New  York  coffee  broker,  won  first 
prize  in  the  junior  double-shell  rowing  contest 
held  on  the  Harlem  River  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Rowing  Association  on  May  31, 
and  are  proud  possessors  of  an  inscribed  medal 
evidencing  their  rowing  prowess. 

R.  W.  Whitehill  of  the  Glendora  Products 
Co.,  coffee  roaster  of  Warren,  Pa.,  was  in  New 
York  for  a few  days  about  the  middle  of  May. 
He  makes  a buying  trip  to  Front  St.,  at  least 
every  other  month. 

J.  J.  Day  of  J.  E.  Carret  & Co.,  coffee  im- 
porters of  New  York,  has  been  advised  that  the 
project  for  opening  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena 
River,  Colombia,  which  will  make  Barranquilla 
a regular  port  of  entry  for  Colombian  coffees, 
has  been  settled  and  it  is  expected  that  work 
will  start  soon.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
movement  of  coffees  brought  down  that  stream. 

Fred  P.  Mann  of  Devils  Lake,  who  is  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Retail  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion, has  been  elected  one  of  the  17  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Clarke  Rionda,  wife  of  Manuel 
Rionda,  head  of  the  sugar  firm,  Czarnikow-Rion- 
da  Co.,  age  75,  living  at  Alpine,  N.  J.,  died  in 
New  York  on  May  17. 

William  H.  Bennett,  New  York  coffee 
broker,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  spent  a week  at  the 
Inn  at  Buckhill  Falls,  Pa.,  late  in  May.  Other 
coffee  men  in  the  party  were  Gordon  Phyte  of 
New  York,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
and  Richard  Hole  of  Mitchell  Bros.,  New  York, 
and  his  wife. 

Alcibiades  de  Oliveria,  manager  of  Almieda, 
Prado  & Co.,  coffee  exporters  at  Santos,  Brazil, 
who  has  been  in  the  United  States  since  Apr.  5, 
returned  to  Santos  on  the  steamship  American 
Legion,  leaving  New  York  on  May  10.  after  hav- 
ing visited  most  of  the  coffee  distributing  centers 
in  this  country. 

Oliver  Carter  Macy  is  being  congratulated  on 
the  birth  of  a son,  which  took  place  at  his  country 
home,  Scarborough  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  May  28. 


F.  P.  Atha  of  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  coffee 
roasters,  Kansas  City,  who  with  his  wife  has 
been  touring  Europe,  arrived  in  New  York  on 
June  7. 

OBITUARY 

Edwin  R.  Godfrey 

Edwin  R.  Godfrey,  founder  and  president  of 
E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee  coffee 
roasters,  age  80,  living  at  Wauwatosa,  a suburb 
of  Milwaukee,  died  on  June  1,  1922,  leaving  two 
daughters,  four  sons,  and  17  grandchildren.  He 
was  almost  a landmark  in  Milwaukee  business 
circles,  for  he  started  there  with  a fruit  and  vege- 
table store  in  1870,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
firm,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  gro- 
ceries of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  loved  for  his 
philanthropy  and  philosophy,  his  chief  character- 
istics. “I  never  knew  a man  who  did  less  worry-, 
ing  and  fuming*,”  says  one  of  his  managers,  ‘‘and 
have  never  met  one  that  could  take  a loss  so 
philosophically.  He  was  a respecter  of  contracts, 
and  always  looked  upon  his  word  as  just  as  good 
as  a contract.  This  concern  and  the  community 
in  general  sustained  a great  loss.” 


Marion  Harland 

Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Terhune,  who  was  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Marion  Harland,  author 
of  unnumbered  novels  and  books  on  cooking  and 
etiquette,  age  90,  died  in  New  York  on  June  2, 
1922.  She  wrote  much  on  coffee. 

John  C.  Havemcyer 

John  C.  Havemeyer,  sugar  refiner,  age  89,  who 
retired  from  business  in  1880  on  account  of  poor 
health,  died  at  his  home,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  8, 
1922,  leaving  a wife,  two  daughters,  and  several 

Samuel  Carr 

Samuel  Carr,  director  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  age  74,  living  at  Boston,  died  May  29. 
1922,  leaving  a wife,  two  daughters  and  several 
grandchildren. 


John  H.  Rccknagel 

John  H.  Recknagel,  one  of  the  chief  organizers 
of  the  American  Spice  Trade  Association  and  its 
first  president,  from  1907  to  1909,  and  founder 
and  head  of  the  spice  commission  firm,  John  H. 
Recknagel  & Son,  at  85  Front  St.,  age  80.  died 
May  27,  1922,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. With  the  exception  of  a few  years  after  he 
started  in  business  in  1862,  he  has  been  conducting 
his  own  firm.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City. 


Henry  T.  Oxnard 

Henry  T.  Oxnard,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Beet*  Sugar  Co.,  age  61,  died  June  8,  1922. 
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YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING 
FOR  THIS  DEVELOPMENT! 

It  makes  no  difference  if  your  product  IS  fine  and  dusty,  or  your  package  IS  snug  and  filled 
through  a small  opening,  or  whether  you  want  a small  or  a large  production  per  day — to  be 
handled  by  one  operator  or  by  no  operator  at  all — 

The  “Improved  Bond”  Line  of  Standardized 
Interchangeable  Weighing  Units 

will  meet  your  requirements,  and — considering  the  material  and  labor  saved  in  relation  to  the 
investment  involved — will  do  your  work  more  economically  than  you  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  it  before. 


THIS  IS  OUR  DOUBLE  LINE  FULL  AUTOMATIC  (60-per- 
minute)  GROSS  WEIGHER  EQUIPPED  WITH 
BULK  AND  DRIBBLE  SCALES 

OF  FOUR-PIVOT,  AGATE-BEARING,  INTERLOCKING  TYPE. 

“A  BREATH  OF  AIR  WILL  TRIP  IT.” 

This  is  literally  true — come  and  see  it  demonstrated. 

ADJUSTABLE  inside  of  ten  minutes  to  a range  of  weights  V2  ounce  to  1 pound,  or  more, 
and  to  a range  of  sizes  to  10"  deep  by  up  to  4"  (round  or  square). 

Send  samples  for  prompt  quotations 

NATIONAL  PACKAGING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

188  GREEN  STREET,  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASS, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

^ A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 


A FRONT  STREET  ASSOCIATION  RICE  CONSUMPTION  GROWS 


Daniel  M.  Enright  Starts  New  Organization  to 
Clean  Up  the  New  York  Green-Coffee 
District  and  Keep  It  Clean 


Gain  of  35%  in  United  States  Last  Year,  but  Still 
Only  Half  That  of  England — Associations 
Convene  at  New  Orleans 


A N organization  to  be  known  as  the  Better  Front 
Street  Association  or  some  similar  name  is 
under  preliminary  process  of  formation  by  Daniel 
M.  Enright,  the  New  York  green-coffee  jobber. 
He  expects  to  call  a meeting  of  the  property  owners 
concerned  before  long  to  get  the  association  fully 
under  way. 

Its  purpose  will  be  to  promote  every  project 
that  will  tend  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  New 
York  green-coffee  district,  including  street  repairs, 
proper  grading  of  sidewalks,  painting  of  buildings, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  announcement  that  an 
association  is  to  be  started  will  be  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  property  owners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Enright  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  cam 
paign  to  improve  the  physical  appearance  of  Front 
St.,  which  began  about  a year  ago,  and  there  is 
already  a gratifying  contrast  between  the  old 
thoroughfare  and  its  present  appearance.  There 
is  much  room  for  further  improvement,  however, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  a still  more  attractive 
business  section. 

P.  C.  Meehan  & Co.,  coffee  brokers  at  96  Front 
St.,  are  now  bringing  their  sidewalk  up  to  grade, 
as  is  the  Nathor  Coffee  Co.  at  2 Gouverneur  Lane, 
Mr.  Enright  is  remodeling  and  painting  the  ex- 
terior of  his  offices  at  112  Front  and  painting  his 
other  building  at  No.  98,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Mitchell  Bros,  at  89  are  looking  into  the  cost  of 
building  paint  and  painters. 


NICARAGUA  COFFEE  CROP 
It  is  estimated  that  the  1921-22  coffee  crop  of 
Nicaragua  will  be  40%  below  normal.  The 
shortage  is  due  to  heavy  rains  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  and  the  yield  is  so  slight  in  some 
places  that  it  is  not  worth  gathering. 

Coffee  exports  from  Nicaragua  were  as  follows 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year: 

Jan.,  1922  Feb.,  1922 

Pounds  Pounds 

533,251  1,176,312 

338,291  761,518 
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Special  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  May  15,  1922.  . 
A S a result  of  the  cooperation  we  have  given 
them  in  boosting  rice,  275  of  the  largest 
brokers  and  wholesale  grocers  in  the  United 
States  report  an  average  increase  of  35%  in  rice 
sales  during  1921,”  said  Dr.  H.  M.  Blain,  mana- 
ger of  the  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America 
in  a report  to  the  joint 
annual  convention  of 
that  organization  and 

the  Rice  Millers  Asso- 
ciation at  New  Orleans 
on  May  8-10. 

“In  recent  weeks  we 

have  heard  from  500 

dealers  and  brokers, 
commending  us  for  the 
manner  in  which  we 
have  helped  to  keep  up 
their  rice  sales  during 

one  of  the  worst  years 
in  commercial  history, 
and  urging  us  to  continue  the  good  work.” 

The  association  was  organized  in  1920  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  rice.  Since  that  time,  said 
Dr.  Blain,  it  has  had  to  work  under  difficulties, 

but  the  percapita  consumption  of  rice  has  been 

doubled.  Yet  it  is  still  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  other  countries.  The  average  American 
is  today  eating  rice  at  the  rate  of  5.6  pounds  a 
year.  In  Formosa  the  average  person  eats  383.39 
pounds:  in  Japan,  355.98:  in  Holland,  21.8:  in 
Italy,  21.74;  in  England.  11.04. 

The  association  has  distributed  50,000  recipe 
books  and  10.000  samples  of  rice  to  domestic- 
science  teachers  and  housewives  during  the  past 
year.  School  exhibits  have  also  been  distributed. 
Ten  copies  of  a moving  picture  of  the  rice  indus- 
try have  been  kept  busy ; displays  have  been 
made  at  fairs ; and  through  the  Bull’s-Eye,  the 
association’s  house  organ,  the  interest  of  3,200 


Frank  A.  Godchaux 
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HARD  & 

RAND,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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wholesalers  and  brokers  is  stimulated  each  month. 

“Good  Times  Have  Arrived” 

“What  we  have  accomplished  in  the  past  year,” 
said  Dr.  Blain,  “shows  us  what  we  can  do  when 
we  are  able  to  expand  our  advertising,  as  we  hope 
to  in  the  near  future.  Good  times  have  arrived. 
Stocks  are  low  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants, 
mills,  and  the  public.  Very  little  rice  is  left  of 
the  old  crop,  and  before  the  new  comes  in  prac- 
tically all  will  be  gone. 

“Incoming  crops  will  be  successfully  marketed 
by  maintaining  a fair  price,  bettering  the  quality, 
continuing  the  advertising,  and  broadcasting  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  include  all  branches  of  the 
industry,  all  of  which  should  contribute.” 

Frank  A.  Godchaux  of  New  Orleans,  president 
of  the  association,  had  to  make  a hurried  trip 
across  continent  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  for 
that  reason  made  no  formal  address. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Rice  Millers 
qf  America  were  reelected  for  a third  time.  They 
are:  President,  Frank  A.  Godchaux,  New  Or- 

leans ; vice  president,  B.  A.  Steinhagen,  Beau- 
mont, Tex. ; secretary,  Paul  F.  Pritchard,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. ; treasurer,  Frank  M.  Rickert,  New  Or- 
leans ; manager,  H.  M.  Blain,  New  Orleans ; ex- 
ecutive committtee,  Oak  H.  Rhodes,  Stuttgart, 
Ark. ; J.  A.  Foster,  Lake  Charles,  La. ; J.  E. 
Broussard,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  the  officers. 

The  Other  Rice  Association 
The  Rice  Millers  Association  is  composed  of 
practically  the  same  membership  as  the  other,  but 
its  purpose  is  different.  It  conducts  an  inspection 
bureau  (one-third  of  all  rice  exporting  is  now 
done  on  its  certificates), 
compiles  and  sends  to 
its  members  all  kinds 
of  crop  statistics,  repre- 
sents the  millers  in  leg- 
islative matters  affect- 
ing the  industry,  and 
works  in  other  ways  for 
the  good  of  rice. 

The  reports  of  the 
officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion also  showed  a year 
of  constructive  work. 

At  the  meeting  plans 
were  made  to  establish 
types  upon  which  sales  to  Porto  Rico  might  be 
based.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  open  a mar- 
ket for  much  of  the  low-grade  rice  that  always 
proves  a drug  on  the  American  market.  The 
members  are  also  planning  to  send  a trade-boost- 
ing committee  to  the  island. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  association 
terms  which  it  is  thought  will  help  to  eliminate 
misunderstandings  between  seller  and  buyer  and 


in  other  ways  make  transactions  more  businesslike. 
The  important  changes  are  as  follows : 

On  rice  sold  for  deferred  shipment,  the  terms 
shall  be  draft  with  the  warehouse  receipt  attached, 
net  cash  or  less  1%  within  10  days. 

Under  the  new  rules,  the  seller  will  recognize 
only  the  delivering  transportation  line  upon  re- 
quest of  the  buyer,  other  routing  to  be  at  the 
option  of  the  seller. 

Seller  guarantees  full  net  weight  at  point  of 
shipment  and  will  entertain  no  claim  except  for 
such  amount  as  is  in  excess  of  half  of  1%. 

Weighing  charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  party 
having  the  weighing  done. 

R.  M.  A.  certificates  of  inspection  when  fur- 
nished, shall  be  final  as  to  quality,  condition,  and 
grade  when  rice  is  sold  on  grade  or  description 
with  no  specific  mention  of  other  grades  or  stand- 
ards made  in  the  contract. 

Buyer  shall  exercise  his  option  in  the  choice  of 
an  arbitration  board  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made. 
Otherwise  any  dispute  that  arises,  and  for  which 
arbitration  is  necessary,  shall  'be  arbitrated  before 
the  Rice  Millers  Association. 

Brokerage  rates  were  left  unchanged,  with  two 
exceptions : the  brokerage  on  shipments  to  Porto 
Rico  was  reduced  from  10  cents  a hundred  to  8 
cents,  and  the  brokerage  on  rice  flour  was  changed 
from  10  cents  a hundred  to  the  rate  on  clean  rice 
prevailing  in  the  market  where  the  sale  is  made. 

The  Rice  Millers  Association  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers : President,  Paul  F.  Pritchard, 

Houston,  Tex. ; vice  presidents,  Hiram  W.  Car- 
ver of  New  Iberia,  La.,  R.  F.  Smith  of  Crowley, 
La.,  and  Robert  E.  Putnam  of  New  Orleans; 
secretary-treasurer,  F.  B.  Wise,  New  Orleans. 

The  New  Presidents 

Paul  E.  Pritchard,  the  new  president  of  the 
Rice  Millers  Association,  has  been  in  the  rice 
business  all  his  life.  He  started  as  office  boy  in 
a mill  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  when  the  center  of  the 
United  States  rice  industry  was  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  He  has  held  various  positions  with  mills 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  is  today  secretary, 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Pritchard 
Rice  Milling  Co.  at  Houston,  Tex.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Rice  Millers. 

Frank  A.  Godchaux,  reelected  president  of  the 
Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America,  took  the 
management  of  the  Planters  Rice  Mills  at  Abbe- 
ville, La.,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was 
first  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling 
Co.,  which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  start- 
ing in  1911,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  rice 
men  of  the  country. — E.  R. 


NEW  QUAKER  MAID  PLANT 
Quaker  Maid,  Inc.,  has  finished  remodeling  the 
warehouse  of  the  defunct  Western  Tobacco  Co. 
ait  Louisville  into  a modern  coffee-roasting  plant. 
The  total  cost  has  been  $200,000. 
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In  a Glance 

It  costs  you  time,  money  and 
salesmanship  to  place  your 
goods  on  the  dealer’s  shelf — 
once  there,  they  must  talk  for 
themselves. 

As  a customer’s  eye  skims  over 
the  dealer’s  stock  your  pack- 
age must  talk— must  empha- 
size the  good  impression  made 
by  your  advertising  — must 
express  the  quality,  and  sound 
value  that  makes  your  prod- 
uct desirable. 

Canisters  do  this.  Further- 
more, their  sturdy,  water- 


of  the  Eye 

proof  fiber  body,  the  grease- 
proof parchment  lining,  the 
tight  fitting  metal  ends  keep 
the  contents  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Canisters  are  ideal  con- 
tainers for  all  dry  products — 
coffee,  foods,  spices,  cleaning 
powders,  and  chemicals. 

And  Canisters  save  money. 
Their  low  price  means  a big 
saving  in  packing  costs. 

We  make  Canisters  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes — may  we 
send  you  samples  and  esti- 
mates? 


The  Canister  Company  of 

Sales  Office 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York  Established  1900 


New  Jersey 

Factory 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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TIGHT-WRAPPED  PACKAGES 


Philadelphia  Firm  Lists  Advantages  of  Using  Its 
Automatic  Machines  and  Separate  Wrap- 
pers Compared  with  Others 

'T’HE  Stokes  & Smith  Co.  of  Philadelphia  has 
A issued  a booklet  listing  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  tight-wrapped  package  and  its 
automatic  machinery  for  wrapping  round  and 
square  containers.  The  package  is  a plain  chip- 


Machine  That  Wraps  Packages  Tight 


discharged  dry  on  a traveling  belt  to  be  packed 
for  shipment.  A conveyor  takes  the  unwrapped 
packages  from  the  filling  machine  to  the  wrap- 
ping appliance. 

Packages  finished  in  this  manner  are  said  to 
have  a fine  appearance,  great  strength,  and  to 
preserve  their  contents  better  than  when  some 
other  methods  are  used. 


WANT  LOWER  FOOD  RATES 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  June  9,  1922. — The  National  Food 
Packers’  Traffic  Association,  National  Preservers’ 
& Fruit  Products’  Association,  Glass  Container 
Association  of  America,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  and  other 
packers  of  food  products  filed  complaints  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  yesterday  alleg- 
ing that  the  rates  on  food  products  in  glass  con- 
tainers packed  in  barrels . or  boxes,  in  less  than 
carloads,  are  unreasonable.  Reasonable  ratings  by 
order  of  the  commission  should  be  established,  it 
is  declared. — Lamm. 


board  or  newsboard  carton,  with  a printed  or 
lithographed  wrapper  glued  to  the  entire  surface, 
costing  little  more  than  an  ordinary  printed  car- 
ton and  less  than  a printed  carton  with  a waxed- 
paper  wrapper. 

The  machines  wrap  containers  ranging  in  size 
from  the  five-cent  size  up  to  five-pound  flour 
cartons,  running  them  off  at  the  rate  of  45  to  60 
a minute.  The  wrappers  are  fed  through  the 
gluing  device  without  being  moistened  on  the  out- 
side and  retaining  the  finish  no  matter  how  deli- 
neate, then  attached  accurately  to  the  package,  and 


SEALED  PARCELS  AT  PARCEL  POST 
Those  who  extensively  use  the  parcel  post  are 
specially  pleased  with  a regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment providing  that  parcel  post  packages  may  be 
sent  sealed.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  mailer 
to  do,  to  send  his  fourth-class  matter  sealed  at 
parcel  post  rates,  is  to  attach  wording  naming  the 
contents,  giving  name  and  address  of  shipper, 
guaranteeing  return  postage,  and  a statement  of 
this  character: 

“Postmaster — This  parcel  may  be  opened  for 
postal  inspection  if  necessary.” 


3very  ounce  of 
"•goodness  in  M J*J3 
is  put  there  by 
painstaking  ejare 
in  selecting  the 
coflees  and  by 
unceasing  vigilance 
in  tlending 
roasting®  packing 


'Jhe  Quality  Qmerka  Z/  • 


The  old  fashioned 
idea  of  giving  lull 
measure  of  value 
in  coflee  ^>&><&> 
full  measure  ofj 
quality^  full 
measure  of  flavor 
®full  measure  of 
economy  has  always 
been  the  policy C 
behind  M J T3  cof 
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Specimens  of  Spring  Coffee  Advertising  by  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co. 
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Sorenson 

$ Nielsen  === 
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Exporters  of 

UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS 
and  MANUFACTURES  to 
South  America,  Central  America, 
the  Far  East  and  Europe. 

Importers  of  all  products  of 
South  America,  the  Far  East  and  Australia. 


Connections  in  all 

the  Principal  Coffee  Producing  Countries 
in  the  world. 


oAddress  our  brokers 

Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  RUSSELL  & CO. 

NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS  CHICAGO 


AGENTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


or 


f/o\ 


row  /oca  tec/  at 
104  Pear/  St. 

(HANOVER  SQUARE) 


THEODOR  WILLE  E?C9- Santos 
THEODOR  WILLE  E?C9- Rio de  Janeiro 
BANCO  DE  COLO  M B I A - Bogota 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide 
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A NEW  PACKAGE  SEALER  WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE  MEETING 


Simple  Machine  of  Brass  Exploited  by  McLaurin-  Conference  Has  Annual  Election — Entire  Question 
Jones  Co.  and  Claimed  to  Have  Many  " of  Standards,  Containers,  etc.,  to  Be  Con- 

Advantages  Over  Others  sidered  at  Next  Session 


rT',HE  McLaurin-Jones  Co.,  gummed-paper  man- 
* ufacturer  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  is  calling  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  its 
new  Emmert  automatic  package  sealer,  with  the 
following  description : 

“It  overcomes  all  former  difficulties,  is  amazing 


The  Emmert  Sealing  Machine 

in  its  simplicity,  and  represents  a system  that  is 
complete  and  is  obtainable  at  a price  in  keeping 
with  the  economy  it  represents. 

“The  new  sealer  is  made  entirely  of  brass  and 
will  not  rust,  which  has  caused  much  inconveni- 
ence in  the  past.  The  working  parts  are  so  few 
and  simple  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
it  to  get  out  of  order,  and  instant  adjustment  is 
provided  to  obtain  a strip  of  perfectly  moistened 
gum  tape  of  any  desired  length.  With  a quick 
sweep  of  the  finger  the  package  is  completely 
sealed.  The  gummed  surface  of  the  tape  comes 
into  contact  only  with  the  surface  to  be  sealed, 
so  the  operator’s  hands  cannot  become  soiled,  and 
every  package  is  neat  and  sanitary. 

“Large  manufacturing  plants,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  mail  order  houses  have  installed  hundreds 
of  these  devices,  which  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  in  materials  and  labor  saved,  besides 
making  much  more  attractive  packages.” 

The  company  is  also  selling  gummed  tape, 
printed  and  plain,  in  conformity  with  the  new 
postal  regulation  admitting  sealed  packages  to  the 
parcel  post. 


GERMAN  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES 
Upon  microscopical  examination  of  certain  cof- 
fee substitutes  C.  Griebel  and  W.  Rothe  (Z.  Nahr. 
Genussm,  41,  69,  1921)  found  a few  of  them 
to  contain  ground  narcissus  bulbs.  The  emetic 
action  of  this  material  is  not  destroyed  by  roast- 
ing, as  it  is  in  the  case  of  sea  grass  ( Zostera 
marina  L.)t  which  is  a common  and  valueless  sub- 
stitute.—Trigg. 


matically,  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  shippers  in  addressing 
boxes,  barrels,  crates,  and  every  other  kind  of 
package.  The  company  was  formerly  the  Marsh 
Shipping  Service,  Inc. 


Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  May  29,  1922. 
JTNR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  conference  on  weights  and  measures  which 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  last  week. 

The  other  officers  elected  include  the  following : 
A.  H.  Webster,  commissioner  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  New  Hampshire,  first  vice  president; 
W.  B.  McGrady,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Pennsylvania,  second  vice  president;  F.  S.  Hol- 
brook, Bureau  of  Standards,  secretary;  J.  Harry 
Foley,  superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
New  Jersey,  treasurer.  A new  executive  com- 
mittee was  also  elected  consisting  of  20  members 
including  the  officers. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  entire  question  of  standardization  and 
simplification,  as  applied  to  all  phases  of  weights 
and  measures  activities,  containers,  standards,  laws, 
methods  of  procedure,  etc.,  be  given  special  con- 
sideration at  the  next  conference,  was  passed  with- 
out dissenting  vote.  The  executive  committee  was 
directed  to  give  special  thought  to  this  subject 
and  arrange  for  a thorough  presentation  of  the 
factors  involved. — Lamm. 


A NEW  STENCIL  MACHINE 
The  Marsh  Stencil  Machine  Co.,  of  Belleville, 
111.,  is  marketing  a new  appliance  which  has  many 
improvements  over  the  old.  It  is  fixed  for  opera- 
tion with  either  right  or  left  hand,  cuts  in  plain 
view,  the  punches  and  dies  are  of  hardened  tool 
steel,  the  stencil  holder  carries  and  spaces  auto- 
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Naturally,  they  have  developed  a “nose” 
for  coffee  values  in  the  cup  as  well  as 
a keen  sense  of  taste  which  enables 
them  to  make  the  finest  selections. 

It  is  the  ability  to  make  fine  distinctions 
in  cup  quality  that  has  given  this  firm 
its  reputation  for  selling  coffees  of 
exceptional  merit.  This  service  is  at 
the  disposal  of  green  coffee  buyers. 

JONES  BROTHERS 
TEA  COMPANY,  inc. 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS 

107  FRONT  STREET  328  MAGAZINE  ST 

NEW  YORK  CITY  NEW  ORLEANS 
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A CHICAGO  TRADE  CENTER 


Twelve  Leaders  in  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Canned  Goods 
Are  Moving  Into  the  Ontario  Warehouses — - 
Private  Railroad  for  Tenants 


Staff  Correspondence 

Chicago,  May  14,  1922. 

'""TWELVE  of  the  prominent  firms  engaged  in 
A the  tea,  coffee,  and  canned-goods  business 
have  engaged  quarters  in  the  Ontario  Warehouses 
at  Ontario  and  Kingsbury  Sts.,  which  were  en- 


The  Ontario  Trade  Headquarters 


larged  to  take  care  of  the  trade  demand.  When 
the  main  building  was  erected  a few  years  ago, 
it  was  intended  to  have  tea,  coffee,  and  food- 
product  brokers  for  tenants,  and  the  floors  were 
finished  accordingly;  but  there  was  so  much  need 
for  warehouse  space  that  only  four  floors  could 
be  so  finished,  requiring  the  additions  now  under 
way. 

The  tenants  include  J.  Aron  & Co.,  W.  T.  Tib- 


bitts,  and  T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co.,  in  coffee; 
Hellyer  & Co.,  Renfro  Bros.  Co.,  Irwin-Harrisons 
& Crosfield,  Anglo-American  Direct  Tea  Trading 
Co.,  and  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  tea  importers;  Lewis 
E.  Bulkeley  & Co.,  J.  M.  Paver  Co.,  and  Jones 
& Williams  Co.,  canned  goods;  China-Japan  Di- 
rect Trading  Co. 

The  buildings  are  only  a few  blocks  from  such 
wholesale  houses  as  Sprague,  Warner  & Co., 
John  Sexton  & Co.,  Reid,  Murdoch  & Co.,  Frank- 
lin MacVeagh  & Co.,  Montgomery  Ward  & Co., 
Corbin  Sons  & Co.,  E.  B.  Millar  & Co.  A rail- 
road siding  extends  direct  into  the  building  and 
is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  seven  cars  at 
once.  One  of  the  buildings  is  of  concrete  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  storage  of  heavy  goods, 
particularly  of  coffee.  It  is  expected  that  a tele- 
graph office  will  be  installed  soon. 

The  house  also  has  a tea-packing  department 
fully  equipped  to  pack  tea  in  containers  of  any 
size,  and  machines  for  cutting,  mixing,  etc. 

A.  M.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Prickett  are  managers 
of  the  warehouses. — J. 


SIELCKEN  ESTATE  HELD  UP  AGAIN 
The  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  executor,  has  been 
directed  to  make  no  further  payments  out  of 
funds  in  the  estate  of  the  late  Hermann  Sielcken 
till  further  order  from  the  New  York  Surro- 
gate’s Court.  This  is  in  an  action  brought  by 
Marguerite  A.  Blackwell  for  $200,000  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Sielcken  promised  to  make  a 
will  in  her  favor  and  did  not.  She  fears  that  if 
the  estate  is  distributed  she  will  be  unable  to  col- 
lect a possible  judgment  in  her  favor. 


GROCERY  ASSOCIATION  ABSOLVED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  May  16,  1922. — The  Federal 

Trade  Commission  has  announced  the  dismissal 
“without  prejudice”  of  formal  proceedings  against 
the  Iowa-Nebraska-Minnesota  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  of  Council  Bluffs,  la. — Lamm. 


t&j  finals;* 


Roasted 

i Co pres 
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’ENDENT 


Well  Known  Users  of  Fiber  Containers 

Packages  produced  by  Empire  Paper  Products  Co.,  New  York,  illustrating  the  wide  variety  of  commodities  now 

being  packed  in  fiber  cans. 
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■ SECTION  OF  OUR  HEADQUARTERS  BUILDING 
-AT  THE  CORNER  OF  WALL  AND  FRONT  STS., 
NEW  YORK 


GREEN 


LEON  ISRAELiiBROSM 


101  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

300  MAGAZINE  ST. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

160  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

SANTOJ,  BRAZIL 

LONDON.ENGLAND  • HAM  BURG,  GERMANY 
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LOU  TYLER  GETS  HIS  OWN  GOAT 


All  Front  Street  Turns  Out  in  Official  Parade  and 
Presentation  of  a Brooklyn  Ruminant  to 
Make  a Coffee  Importer  Happy 

LOUIS  A.  TYLER  of  Russell  & Co.,  New 
York  coffee  importers,  has  been  wont  to  dis- 
course longingly  of  the  humble  but  belligerent 
billygoat,  and  declared  that  the  one  aim  of  his 
existence  was  to  be  the  possessor  of  one.  He  did 
have  one  long  ago,  but  some  miscreant  stole  it 
15  minutes  after  he  acquired  it. 

Tyler’s  desire  came  to  the  ears  of  Danny  En- 
right, who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  course  is 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  district,  where  goats 
also  dwell.  So  he  hied  him  out  with  an  armored 
auto,  found  a Celt  that  was  willing  to  sell  the 
pride  of  his  home,  and  brought  the  goat  prisoner 
to  Manhattan.  Then,  that  the  expectant  ruminant 
might  be  presented  to  his  new  master  becomingly, 
a public  parade  on  Front  St.  was  inaugurated  for 
the  morning  of  June  12. 

The  goat,  which  had  been  fed  on  tin  coffee  cans 
and  red  pepper  over  Sunday,  was  tied  between 
two  burly  colored  men,  and,  followed  by  a 1776 
fife  and  drum  trio,  two  banner  bearers,  and  50 
admirers,  led  from  Wall  St.  down  Front  to  Mr. 
Tyler’s  office. 

There  the  procession  came  to  attention,  with  the 
goat  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  Pete  Eiseman 


made  his  carefully  prepared  presentation  speech. 
Lou  was  timorous,  for  the  goat  was  sniffing 
hungrily  at  his  feet,  but  his  joy  came  out  in  a 
masterpiece  of  oratorical  thanks,  and  he  ordered 
the  dusky  conductors  to  take  his  whiskered  pet 
into  the  basement. 

Then,  as  he  was  informing  his  friends  just  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  the  goat,  a policeman 
rudely  interrupted  to  arrest  him  for  unlawfully 
harboring  an  odorous  animal  without  a permit 
from  the  Health  Department.  Lou’s  indignant 
friends  fixed  it  up  with  the  officer,  Lou  went  down 
cellar  to  milk  the  goat, — not  knowing  it  was  the 
wrong  kind, — and  Front  St.  went  back  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  coffee. 


EDTBAUER  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 
E.  Edtbauer  & Co.,  manufacturers  of  Duplex 
automatic  weighers,  formerly  at  1121  West  Wash- 
ington Boulevard,  Chicago,  have  moved  into  new 
Chicago. 


NEW  PAPER  BOX  OFFICERS 
The  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  convention,  held  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  May  10-12,  elected  these  officers: 

President,  Harry  O.  Alderman  of  Alderman, 
Fairchild  & Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; vice  president, 
Frank  Stone  of  Jesse  Jones  Paper  Box  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia ; treasurer,  A.  W.  Hutton  of  Philadelphia ; 


New  York  Green-Coffee  Men  Lined  Up  After  Presenting  Lou  Tyler  with  a New  Pet  Goat. 

Gratifying  His  Lifelong  Ambition 
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*1323-25  Broadway 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ONE  POUND 
NET  WEIGHT 


Room 


^FERBRqS 


Make  more  cups 
to  the  pound 
OUR  COFFEES 
fresh  roasted. 

every  day 
in  our  store 


OUR  COFFEES 

with  the  good  old 

JAVA  FLAVOR 
make  more  cups 
to  the  pound-? 


yiere  we  test  every  variety 
ofcofeejrocvn  and  select 
on  /if  the  finest  flavors  ca 


Detroit  Roaster  Features  Equipment  on  His  Coffee  Bags 

Lafer  Bros,  have  reproduced  views  of  their  coffee-roasting  machinery  and  testing  room  on  a new  paper-bag  de- 
sign. Above  is  a picture  of  the  bag  spread  out.  The  background  is  in  blue  and  the  rest  of  it  in  brown. 


director  of  Western  Division,  A.  G.  Burry  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. ; director  of  New  England  Division, 
J.  H.  Perry  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ; director  of 
Central  Division,  Charles  M.  Coover  of  the 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  Paper  Box  Co. ; director  of  East- 
ern Division,  Walter  E.  Trum  of  Brooklyn;  di- 
rector of  Southern  Division,  Buford  Dickerson  of 
Nashville;  secretary,  W.  W.  Baird. 


EXPANSION  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Special  Correspondence 

Los  Angeles,  May  25,  1922.— Farmer  Bros., 
local  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  dealers,  have  just 
enlarged  their  factory  by  adding  1,000  square  feet. 
They  have  been  using  a one-bag  Monitor  roaster 
and  have  now  added  a 300-pound  Jubilee  roaster 
with  one-story  flex-arm  cooler  and  stoner,  etc., 
also  two  delivery  cars  to  their  delivery  service. 

This  firm  consists  of  R.  E.  Farmer  and  F.  R. 
Farmer,  who  have  been  roasting  and  jobbing 
coffee  in  Los  Angeles  since  1912.— R.  E.  F. 


CREAM  OF  WHEAT  CO.  CITED 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  June  9,  1922. — The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  issued  formal  complaint  against 
the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  charging 
the  respondent  with  maintenance  of  resale  prices 
contrary  to  Section  5 of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  The  respondent  is  given  thirty  days 
in  which  to  reply,  after  which  the  case  will  be 
tried  on  its  merits. — Lamm. 


THE  CALUMET’S  DENIAL 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  17,  1922— The 

Calumet  Bakjng  Powder  Co,  of  Chicago  denies 


having  published  disparaging  statements  as  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  self-rising  flours,  alleged  in  a 
complaint  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
says  in  answer  that  in  order  to  protect  itself 
and  the  public  against  a competitive  product  of 
inferior  quality  it  has  distributed  and  advertised 
statements  and  opinions  in  various  southern 
states,  generally  in  the  form  of  reprints  from 
medical  journals,  which  are  adverse  to  self-rising 
flour. — Lamm. 


THE  GREEN-COFFEE  OUTING 

Busloads  of  Trade  Men  to  Leave  Wall  and  Front 
at  10  the  Morning  of  the  17tli  for  a Day 
and  Evening  at  Glenwood  Landing 


'T'HE  annual  outing  of  the  green-coffee  trade  will 
be  held  at  Karatsoni’s  Hotel,  Glenwood  Land- 
ing, Long  Island,  on  Saturday,  June  17,  and  will 
continue  all  day  and  evening.  Special  sight-seeing 
buses  will  leave  Wall  and  Front  Sts.  at  10  a.  m., 
going  direct  to  Glenwood,  arriving  there  shortly 
before  1 o’clock  buffet  luncheon. 

The  entire  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  athletic 
and  aquatic  contests,  including  the  following : Broad 
jump;  shot  putting;  50-yard  dash  for  boys;  old- 
timers’  race;  100-yard  dash  (open) ; fat  men’s  race; 
circling  the  bases  (best  time)  ; fungo  hitting; 
ball-throwing  contest;  tug  of  war;  baseball  game 
between  Old  Age  and  Youth ; besides  swimming 
and  diving  competitions. 

D.  M.  Enright  and  R.  V.  Kern  have  donated 
prizes  for  athletic  events.  The  following  ref- 
erees and  judges  of  the  games  have  been  announced : 
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She : It’s  the  same  coffee,  my  dear,  but  it  now 
comes  unground  in  beautiful  bags  and 
Mary  grinds  it  just  before  making. 


The  best  bags  are  designed  and  made  by  Thomas  M Royal  and  Company, 
in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  they  have  made  high  grade  bags  for  26  years 

^Prite  for  Samples 
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W.  Ehrhard,  Walter  Standish,  R.  V.  Kern,  C.  E. 
Kruse,  T.  J.  Woods,  V.  Cahill,  L.  Young,  and 
William  Jacobs. 

The  big  shore  dinner  will  be  served  at  7,  and 
after  that  the  proceedings  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  attendants. 


MACARONI  MAKERS  ORGANIZE 

The  American  Package  Macaroni  Association 
has  been  organized  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
macaroni  in  the  United  States.  Its  officers  are 
the  following: 

President,  Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  of  the  Skin- 
ner Mfg.  'Co.,  Omaha ; vice  president,  L.  J. 
Tujague,  of  the  Tujague  Food  Products  Co.,  New 
Orleans ; treasurer,  John  L.  Fortune,  of  the  For- 
tune Products  Co.,  Chicago;  secretary  and  man- 
ager, C.  F.  Keene;  directors  (besides  the  fore- 
going), John  G.  Elbs  of  the  Woodcock  Macaroni 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  H.  E.  Gooch  of  the  Gooch 
Food  Products  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  F.  W.  Foulds 
of  the  Foulds  Milling  Co.,  Chicago,  and  B.  F. 
Heustis  of  the  Huron  Milling  Co.,  Harbor  Beach, 
Mich.;  executive  committee,  F.  W.  Foulds,  John 
L.  Fortune,  and  John  G.  Elbs. 

THE  GREEN  COFFEE  BASER ALLISTS 


First  Three  Games  of  Season  Won  from  Tetley, 
Fanwood,  and  Arbuckle  Bros. — Details 
of  the  Contests 


'T'HE  baseball  players  of  the  New  York  Green 
Coffee  Trade  seem  to  be  invincible,  for  they 
have  won  the  first  three  games  of  the  season,  all 
that  they  have  played.  Details  of  these  games  are 
as  follows: 


At  Jasper  Oval,  New  York,  May  13 


Game  played  with  Tetley  Tea  Co.  on  Diamond  3,  Jasper 
Oval,  137th  St.  and  Convent  Ave.,  New  York. 

Batteries:  Green  Coffee,  Baker  pitcher,  Murray  catch- 
er; Tetley  Tea,  Frost  pitcher,  Crossland  catcher. 

The  Coffee  boys  were  rather  handicapped,  as  it  was 
their  first  game,  and  they  had  had  no  practice.  Only 
seven  innings  were  played,  as  the  time  was  limited  for 
the  use  of  the  diamond.  Baker  for  Green  Coffee  pitched 
a wonderful  game,  getting  18  strike-outs.  Reinharz’s  bat- 
ting was  also  a feature,  as  most  of  the  runs  were  scored 
on  his  timely  hitting.  His  three-bagger  with  two  men  on 
base  in  the  first  would  have  been  a home  run  if  he 
had  not  slipped  in  running  from  first  to  second.  The 

game  was  a tie  in  the  sixth  and  won  out  only  in  the 
seventh  inning.  There  were  some  good  fielding  stops  by 
Mclinell,  who  played  short  for  Tetley,  and  Briggan,  who 
played  third.  Many  from  the  trade  went  to  see  the 
game. 


Score  by  innings: 

Tetley  

Green  Coffee  

Green  Coffee 
Patterson,  ss. 
Maynes,  rf. 

Murray,  c. 

Kolm,  If. 

Rheinharz,  3b. 
Barnicle,  2b. 

De  Bravo,  lb. 
Kiernam,  cf. 

Baker,  p. 


10  10  2 1 

3 0 0 0 0 2 

Lineup 

Tetley  Tea 
Crossland,  c. 
Briggan,  3b. 

Mol  in  ell,  ss. 
Hesback,  cf. 

Foote,  lb. 

Fowler,  2b. 

Frost,  p. 

Eisenhart,  rf. 

Ratzel,  If. 


0 —  5 

1— 6 


At  New  York  Deaf  & Dumb  Asylum,  May  22 


The  Green  Coffee  Trade  defeated  Fanwood  A.  C.  of 


the  Deaf  & Dumb  Asylum  of  New  York  with  a score  | 
of  11  to  5 in  its  second  game  this  season.  The  feature  [j 
was  the  hard  hitting  of  the  Green  Coffee  boys,  in  which 
Barnicle,  McAnnanly,  and  Kolm  each  got  three  hits, 
Reinharz  and  Baker  two  each,  and  everybody  else  one. 

The  Fanwoods  got  their  five  runs  through  bunching 
their  hits  and  some  loose  fielding  by  the  Green  Coffee  in 
this  inning.  Two  nice  running  catches  by  McAnnanly 
kept  the  Fanwoods  from  scoring  runs  at  critical  times. 
The  Fanwoods  were  specially  fast  and  before  the  game 
it  looked  as  if  Green  Coffee  was  doomed,  but  the  batting 
and  Baker’s  good  pitching,  in  which  he  fanned  12  men, 
were  too  much  for  them.  The  fielding  of  the  Fanwoods 
was  A-l  and  Donnelly,  left  fielder,  made  some  wonderful 
catches,  retiring  eight  men.  Zadia,  their  center  fielder, 
got  four  hits,  and  Lux,  their  catcher,  three. 

The  institution  is  well  maintained  and  every  accommo- 
dation was  accorded  the  visitors  from  dressing  rooms  to 
showers.  The  only  two  mishaps  were  when  Reinharz 
wrenched  his  foot  running  to  third  in  the  sixth  inning 
and  had  to  retire.  McAnnanly  covered  third  for  the  rest 
of  the  game.  The  Fanwcod’s  catcher  had  his  finger  split 
by  a foul  ball. 

Score  by  innings: 

Green  Coffee. . 1 0 

Fanwood  0 0 

Green  Coffee 
McAnnanly,  cf.  and  3b. 

Maynes,  lb. 

Reinharz,  3b. 

Kolm,  If. 

Murray,  c. 

Kammerer,  ss. 

Barnicle,  2b. 

Kiernam,  cf. 

Baker,  p. 

Farrington,  rf.  • 

At  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  May  27 

The  features  of  the  game  were  Kolm’s  and  Murray’s 
hard  hitting  and  Baker’s  effective  pitching  in  having  13 
strike-outs  to  his  credit  in  a seven-inning  game. 

Score  by  innings: 


Green  Coffee  0 0 0 0 3 0 4 — 7 , 

Arbuckle  1 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 1 


Lineup  / 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Stubbs,  rf. 

Zahn,  rf. 

Meiler,  If. 

Demand,  cf. 

Schepp,  3b. 

Sotell,  2b. 

Post,  ss. 

Nielson,  lb. 

Merz,  c. 

Shack,  c. 

Armstrong,  p. 

Green  Coffee  was  scheduled  to  play  the  Wards  Island  ; 
A.  C.  at  Wards  Island  on  June  3,  but  the  game  was  called  j 
on  account  of  rain. 

The  Tetley  Tea  Record 

In  a game  that  had  a lot  of  sparkle,  the  Tetley  Tea 
players  defeated  Park  & Tilford  at  Diamond  5,  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  on  June  3;  score  5 to  4. 

Score  by  innings: 


Tetley  0 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 1—5 

Park  & Tilford 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 1 0—4 

Lineup 

Tetley  Park  & Tilford 

Crossland,  c.  McCann,  lb. 

Andracek,  rf.  Caiban,  2b. 

Molinell,  ss.  Byron,  3b. 

Frost,  p.  Kinney,  ss. 

Foote,  lb.  Ryan,  p. 

Hesbach,  cf.  Schultz,  c. 

Ratzel,  If.  Benutto,  If. 

Fowler,  2b.  Olson,  rf. 

Wanamaker,  3b.  Capelak,  cf. 


Two-base  hits.  Crossland,  Hesbach,  Molinell;  three-base 
hits.  Hesbach;  home  runs,  Molinell,  Hesbach. 

The  Atlantic  & Pacific  met  Tetley  at  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  on  June  10.  It  was  a pitching  battle  between 


Green  Coffee 
Kammerer,  ss. 
Culhane,  3b. 
Barnicle,  2b. 

Kolm,  If. 

Farrington,  cf. 
Maynes,  lb. 
Kiernam,  rf. 
Murray,  c. 

Baker,  p. 


0 2 0 

4 0 4 0—11 

0 0 5 

0 0 0 0—5 

Lineup 

Fanwood 

Jensen. 

rf. 

Donnelly,  If. 
Altenderfer,  3b. 
Lux,  c. 

Czech,  lb. 
Shcfranck,  ss. 
Zadia,  cf. 
Bylinski,  2b. 
Steward,  p. 
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An  Announcement 

We  make  Vhe  UNION  DUPLEX  BAG  just  as  well  as 
we  know  how.  It  is  always  offered  to  the  Trade  at  a 
figure  representing  a modest  profit. 

As  we  go  on,  we  naturally  learn  how  to  make  it  better. 
In  the  midst  of  the  1917-20  “boom,”  for  instance — when 
we  could  have  sold  any  quality  to  capacity — we  made 
notable  improvements  in  the  weight,  strength,  color  and 
finish  of  the  outside  sheet  of  enamel  paper. 

Nowadays,  with  prices  in  general  considerably  “off,”  we 
are  offering  the  identical  quality  at  slightly  lower  figures — 
the  reduction  representing  lower  operating  and  material 
costs  which  we  passed  along  as  soon  as  we  could  arrange 
for  them. 

That  the  Trade  approves  this  policy — and  does  not  approve 
the  trimming  of  quality  to  a lighter  breeze' — is  evidenced 

by  the  fact  that  ^he  UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG 

is  now  selling  at  the  greatest  volume  in  its  thirty  years. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

M anufacturers  of  The  UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG 

GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Lynch  of  the  A.  & P.  and  Fowler  of  the  Tetleys;  only 
12  men  faced  Fowler  in  the  first  four  innings.  Tetley 
won;  score  2 to  0. 

Score  by  innings: 


Tetley  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2—2 

A.  & P 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 

Lineup 

Tetley  A.  & P. 

Crossland,  c.  Donahue,  rf. 

Briggan,  3b.  Murphy,  2b. 

Molinell,  ss.  Fultcn,  If. 

Hesbach,  If.  Dalton,  3b. 

Frost,  2b.  Cohler,  ss. 

Foote,  lb.  Lynch,  p. 

Fowler,  p.  Delmaster,  cf. 

Eisenhardt,  cf.  Hominsky,  lb. 

Wanamaker,  rf.  Woods,  c. 


CHANGE  IN  STOKES  COFFEE  CO. 

Edward  U.  Neuensch wander,  former  president, 
and  Charles  A.  Denvers,  former  sales  manager  and 
secretary,  have  bought  out  all  interests  in  the 
Saxon  Coffee  Co.  of  Baltimore.  The  personnel  of 
the  firm  remains  unchanged  except  that  the  in- 
active interests  have  withdrawn,  and  the  transfer 
was  made  without  any  interruption  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  was  established  in  1911. 

The  new  officers,  who  have  been  active  with 
the  firm  from  its  beginning,  are  these:  President, 

Mr.  Neuensch  wander ; vice  president  and  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Devers ; secretary,  John  M.  Etzler. 


PREMIUM  ON  MARRIAGE  AND  BIRTH 
The  Salada  Tea  Co.  of  Boston  is  giving  a 
bonus  of  $100  to  every  employee  of  a year  or  more 
upon  marriage  and  $100  on  the  birth  of  every 
child.  The  first  Salada  bride  to  receive  the  $100 
was  Miss  M.  Blanche  MacDonald  of  the  office 
force,  who  was  married  on  June  6. 


SHEPPARD  ABANDONS  GROCERIES 
Alex.  Sheppard  & Sons  of  Philadelphia  have 
abandoned  their  grocery  department  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  exploitation  of  their  Morning 
Sip  coffee,  and  are  conducting  a special  campaign 
in  local  newspapers.  The  firm  also  roasts  and 
packs  Worthmore  and  Marcella  Blend  coffees,  be- 
sides packing  and  distributing  teas  of  the  same 
name. 


COFFEE  PLANT  FOR  MACY  STORE 
The  new  11-story  factory  of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co., 
department  store  of  New  York,  will  have  a coffee- 
roasting  plant  on  the  top  floor.  It  is  to  be 
equipped  by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  with  a No.  14 
500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with  tiplex  cooling  and 
stoning  apparatus,  etc. 


Fishback  Co.  Invades  Kansas  City  with  Its  F.  F.  F.  Brands  of  Coffee 


The  Fishback  C o.,  coffee  roaster  and  distributer  of  Indianapolis,  has  begun  selling  its  F.  F.  F.  brand  of  coffee  in 
Kansas  City,  where  the  product  for  local  distribution  will  be  blended  and  roasted,  to  insure  the  delivery  of  fresh 
coffee  to  the  consumer.  It  already  had  a plant  there  for  the  production  of  Virginia  sweet  pancake  flour.  In  the 

introductory  advertising  at  Kansas  City  the  company  gave  the  report  of  a survey  that  had  been  made  by  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  which  showed  that  F.  F.  F.  brand  was  sold  in  83%  of  the  groceries,  compared  with  57%  for  its  nearest 

competitor.  It  was  first  in  sales  in  60%  of  the  stores,  and  the  next  brand  was  10%.  The  accompanying  picture 

shows  the  F.  F.  F.  booth  at  the  Kansas  City  Food  Show,  which  was  awarded  first  prize.  Frank  S.  Fishback,  owner 
and  president  of  the  company,  is  shown  in  the  background  to  the  left. 
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G.  AMSINCK  & CO.,  Inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


GREEN 

COFFEE 


Importers 


Merchants 


i 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

BRAZILIAN-COLOMBIAN 
AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
COFFEES 

Samples  and  Prices  Submitted  Upon  Request. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

423  Gravier  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

64  Pine  St. 


NEW  YORK 

96  Wall  St. 


I 

* 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN  ALL  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS 


Member  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  AND  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Illl 


IIM 
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A NEW  COFFEE  PERCOLATOR 

New  York  Department  Stores  Have  Demonstrations 
of  the  Lighthouse  Device,  Which  Is  Said 
to  Use  Less  Coffee  Than  Others 

FNEMONSTRATIONS  of  a new  coffee  perco- 
lator,  known  as  the  Lighthouse,  are  being 
conducted  in  New  York  department  stores.  They 
were  staged  at  McCreery’s  from  May  26  ending 
June  15  and  are  to  be  shown  in  other  stores 


Operation  of  Lighthouse  Coffee  Pot 


through  the  summer;  then  will  be  put  on  in  cities 
toward  Chicago. 

The  percolator  is  the  invention  of  Elias  H. 
Henderson  of  1044  East  Tremont  Ave.,  New 
York,  who  has  organized  the  Lighthouse  Products 
Co.  to  exploit  it  and  a new  blend  of  coffee 
to  be  known  also  as  Lighthouse.  It  is  claimed 


by  Mr.  Henderson  that  his  percolator  will  make 
coffee  of  strength  equal  to  others  by  using  only 
one-fourth  the  quantity  of  grounds,  that  six 
teaspoonfuls  are  enough  for  the  percolator  hold- 
ing six  cups,  that  the  coffee  is  infused  in  glass 
below  the  boiling  point,  and  that  it  contains 
less  caffein  and  insoluble  oils. 

The  accompanying  group  picture  shows  the 
operations  progressively. 

The  coffee  is  distributed  in  pulverized  small 
glass  jars,  retailing  at  30  cents  for  five  ounces. 


ERRORS  IN  EXPORT  STATISTICS 
Government  statisticians  have  discovered  many 
errors  in  export  figures,  because  of  alleged  careless- 
ness by  shippers  in  marking  the  value  of  goods  on 
their  declarations.  In  many  cases  this  is  left  to 
brokers  at  point  of  shipment,  or  to  office  boys  or 
inexperienced  clerks.  These  declarations  must  be 
entered  in  typewriting  or  ink,  and  a suggested 
form  includes  the  following  titles  : Marks ; Pack- 

ages; Class  No.;  Quantity;  Value  in  Dollars — No 
Cents. 


TO  IMPORT  FORMOSA  TEAS 


Japanese  Firm  That  Formerly  Consigned  Product 
to  Murai  Trading  Co.  Will  Deal 
Direct  with  Tea  Buyers 

^TOSAWA  & CO.,  New  York,  who  have  been 
1 ^ exporting  Japanese  products  into  the  United 
States  for  the  past  15  years,  have  started  to  sell 
Formosa  and  Japan  teas  direct  to  the  trade.  They 
have  been  bringing  teas  into  the  United  States 
for  several  years,  but  until  1920  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  Murai  Trading  Co.  (formerly  Furu- 
ya  & Nishimura). 

The  Murai  company  went  out  of  business  in 
1920,  and  Nosawa  & Co.  ceased  to  import  teas 
thereafter,  but  will  resume  with  the  new  tea 
season.  They  have  carried  on  a large  tea  business 
with  Australia  for  several  years.  G.  K.  Furuya 
will  have  charge  of  the  tea  department,  with 
headquarters  at  165  Broadway.  He  is  a brother 
of  T.  Furuya,  formerly  of  the  Murai  Trading  Co. 

Nosawa  & Co.  import  all  kinds  of  Japanese 
products,  specializing  in  crab  meat,  ginger,  chilli, 
beans,  peanuts  and  vegetable  oils,  in  addition  to 
tea. 


NEW  KROGER  GROCERY  BUILDING 
The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Detroit,  is 
erecting  a new  building  to  assemble  its  factory 
equipment,  and  will  add  two  No.  3 two-bag  Moni- 
tor coffee  roasters,  with  cooling  and  stoning  at- 
tachments, storage  bins,  fans,  elevators,  piping,  and 
other  essentials,  including  a No.  5 Monitor  coffee 
mixer  and  package  table. 
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Save  Money  and  Improve  Your  Package 


Heekin  Cans  bring  you 
everything  you  could  ask  for 
in  fine  tea  and  coffee  contain- 
ers. They  are  air-tight — 
aroma  and  flavor  cannot  es- 
cape. They  are  tough  and 
strong  to  protect  your  goods 
from  rough  handling.  And 
they  are  beautiful. 

Handsomely  lithographed 
Heekin  Cans  are  distinctive. 
They  make  an  appeal  to  your 
customers  that  is  unequaled  by 
any  other  package.  Your 
label  can  be  reproduced  in 
any  color  combination. 


And  the  label  is  part  of  the 
can  itself — it  cannot  tear  off — 
it  will  not  soil  easily. 

Heekin  Cans  offer  a great 
advantage  over  plain  cans 
which  have  to  be  labeled.  Yet 
they  cost  much  less.  They 
enhance  the  appearance  of 
your  product,  and  save  you 
money  by  doing  so. 

Tell  us  your  requirements. 
We  will  send  you  complete 
information  about  Heekin 
Cans;  and  a free  sample 
can. 

Write  today. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

NEW  AND  SIXTH  STS.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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Novel  Designs  in  Decorated  Coffee  Containers 


UNIQUE  CANS  FOR  COFFEE 


Tin  Containers  Being  Produced  by  a Middle  West 
Manufacturer  All  Have  Labels  Printed 
Directly  on  the  Tin 

I * HE  containers  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut 
illustrate  the  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes 
in  tin  cans  now  being  used  for  coffee.  Most  of 
them  are  designed  to  be  of  service  to  the  housewife 
after  being  emptied,  and  the  labels  are  lithographed 
directly  on  the  tin  in  every  instance. 

A brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant features  of  these  containers  is  as  follows : 

The  Golden  Drip  can  is  fitted  with  a self-locking 
top,  which  makes  it  easy  to  open  and  close. 

The  White  Hen  coffee  pail  is  made  in  either 
2l/2,  3,  4^2,  or  5 pound  sizes. 

Petring’s  “kake  kan”  is  designed  to  be  a cake 
container  in  the  home. 

The  Evans  squat  coffee  can  has  a patented  top 
known  as  the  “protectite.”  The  cover  fits  tight 
over  the  inside  curl,  which,  according  to  the  man- 
ufacturers, makes  it  as  nearly  air-tight  as  is  pos- 
sible without  being  hermetically  sealed. 

The  Forbes  can  is  a new  canister  type  equipped 
with  an  inside  cap,  which,  when  pressed  down  into 
the  top  of  the  can,  locks,  and  must  be  cut  open 
before  the  contents  can  be  removed.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  an  extra  lid  for  use  after  the  inner 
seal  has  been  broken. 

These  containers  were  made  by  the  Columbia 
Can  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  The  president,  Fred  L. 
Westerbeck,  has  been  engaged  in  the  can  business 
since  1868. 


HAZADOR  IN  NEW  PLANT 
The  Hazador  Corp.,  manufacturer  of  folding 
cartons  having  a patented  opening  and  closing  de- 
vice, known  as  the  Hazador,  is  installing  machinery 
in  a new  plant  at  155  Bank  St.,  New  York,  and 
expects  to  begin  manufacturing  about  June  20. 


The  executive  offices  will  continue  at  193  William 
St. 

This  company  was  recently  organized  to  take 
over  the  patents  and  goodwill  of  the  Paperware  Co. 
The  latter  has  been  manufacturing  the  Hazador, 
which  has  been  on  the  market  for  two  years.  It 
has  already  been  adopted  by  several  large  packers 
of  coffee  and  food  products.  A national  selling 
organization  is  contemplated.  It  is  expected  that 
the  firm  will  affiliate  with  other  carton  manufac- 
turers under  license  arrangement. 


BOXES  THAT  SELL  THEMSELVES 


Decorated  Tin  Containers  Have  Become  Popular 
in  All  Lines  of  Retailing  and  Are  Even 
Sold  After  Being  Emptied 


By  Robert  F.  Salade 
Philadelphia 

MEW  uses  for  decorated  tin  boxes  are  contin- 
ually being  discovered.  These  handsome 
containers  are  employed  in  many  lines  of  merchan- 
dise, also  for  foods,  candy,  etc.,  and  after  being 
emptied  may  be  utilized  by  the  purchasers  for 
various  purposes. 

There  are  really  two  separate  fields  for  the  new- 
style  decorated  tin  boxes,  both  of  them  so  vast 
that  as  yet  only  small  parts  are  being  worked. 
One  of  these  is  manufacturers ; the  other  is  the 
great  retail  selling  field.  Manufacturers  use  dec- 
orated tin  boxes  in  making  attractive  packages  for 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  The  retailers, 
such  as  druggists,  confectioners,  art  dealers,  sta- 
tioners, and  proprietors  of  gift  shops,  handle  and 
sell  empty  boxes. 

Tn  many  instances  a retailer  is  selling  both  filled 
and  empty  tin  boxes  to  his  customers.  For  exam- 
ple, he  may  have  stocks  of  popular  things  like 
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NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 

PURPOSE 

To  promote  fellowship  and  good  will  and  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
coffee  trade  in  every  way. 

ORGANIZATION 

About  300  Wholesale  distributors  of  roasted  coffee  doing  business  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  representing  75%  of  the  roasted  coffee  sales  in 
the  country. 

Twenty  State  and  local  branches. 

Standing  committees  on  finance,  legislation,  traffic,  publicity,  pure  food, 
membership  and  any  other  subjects  that  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  authorized 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ACTIVITIES 

Cooperation  with  the  growers  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  the  green 
coffee  trade  of  the  United  States  in  a National  Advertising  Campaign  to 
promote  greater  coffee  consumption. 

Cooperation  in  a Scientific  Research  to  learn  all  the  facts  about  coffee. 

Promotion  of  Truth  in  coffee  advertising. 

Agitation  for  trade  reforms  and  better  business  ethics. 

Correction  of  trade  abuses  such  as  guaranteeing  prices  against  decline, 
selling  of  future  deliveries  on  guaranteed  prices,  selling  for  long  delayed 
delivery  and  giving  extended  notice  of  intended  price  advances. 

Protecting  of  members  from  unfair  competition. 

Study  of  distribution  problems  and  the  betterment  of  the  retailer. 

Building  up  a uniform  cost  system. 

Survey  of  cost  items — roasting,  overhead,  selling. 

Reduction  of  selling  costs. 

General  adoption  of  shorter  credit  terms. 

Legal  advice  on  all  matters  of  general  trade  interest. 

Information  on  federal  and  state  legislation,  the  latest  legal  decisions 
and  rulings  of  federal  departments  and  commissions. 

Cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  authorities  to  enforce  pure  food  laws. 

A Traffic  Department  which  handles  shipments  from  New  York  City 
to  any  interior  point,  furnishes  free  counsel  on  all  traffic  matters,  aids  in 
collecting  transportation  claims,  etc. 

Reduction  of  port  and  trucking  charges. 

Promotion  of  American  Shipping. 

Bulletins,  averaging  once  a week,  giving  members  the  vital  news  of 
the  trade. 

An  annual  convention  which  brings  together  the  leaders  of  the  coffee 
trade  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

MEMBERSHIP  FEE 
$25.00 

ANNUAL  DUES 

Firms  employing  in  coffee  a capital  of  over  $50,000.00 $120.00 

Firms  employing  in  coffee  a capital  of  $50,000.00  or  less 60.00 

Firms  whose  annual  coffee  output  averages  less  than  6,000  bags.  . . 30.00 

President  ADDRESS  Manager 

J.  O.  CHEEK  64  Water  St.,  New  York  FELIX  COSTE 
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coffee,  tea,  candy,  talcum  powder,  pound  cake, 
cigars,  tobacco,  and  toilet  soap  packed  in  decorated 
tin  boxes,  and  also  carry  an  assortment  of  empties 
to  be  sold  as  utility  boxes  to  patrons.  Many  of 
the  packages  are  so  attractive  that  they  actually 
“sell  themselves.”  One  grocery  firm  recently  con- 
ducted a special  sale,  and  within  a few  days  more 
than  1,000  boxes  were  sold,  mostly  to  old  custom- 


Tindeco  Lithographed  Tea  Tins 


ers.  In  this  display  were  featured  the  new  heart- 
shaped  box,  enameled  in  red,  and  round  and  oval 
boxes  of  different  sizes,  beautifully  decorated  in 
colors. 

Many  department  stores  have  separate  sections 
for  decorated  tin  utility  boxes,  the  line  including  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes,  designs,  and  shapes,  and 
selling  at  15  to  75  cents  apiece,  and  in  the  same 
stores  are  famous  brands  of  teas,  coffees,  spices, 
candy,  talcum  powder,  and  fruit  cake  packed  in 
beautiful  tin  boxes  of  their  own. 

A new  one  that  scored  a big  hit  is  of  round 
shape,  and  on  the  cover  is  a portrait  of  George 
Washington  handsomely  lithographed  in  colors. 
This  box  is  made  in  two  sizes,  to  hold  two  and 
five  pounds  of  candy.  Many  drug  stores,  depart- 
ment stores,  gift  shops,  and  confectionery  stores 
featured  these  boxes  prior  to  Washington’s  Birth- 
day. The  new  heart-shaped  box  is  done  in  two 


styles,— plain  red  with  gold  edges,  and  pale  blue 
with  roses  and  butterflies,  lithographed  in  colors  on 
the  lid.  These  are  made  in  one-  and  two-pound 
sizes,  and  when  packed  with  bonbons  or  other 
sweets  are  certainly  tempting. 

Candy  makers  are  packing  their  candy  in 
specially  designed  tin  boxes,  with  the  names  of 
the  manufacturers  incorporated  with  the  litho- 
graphed design  on  the  covers.  Some  of  the  orders 
are  for  millions  of  them,  and  sometimes  the  de- 
signs are  lithographed  in  as  many  as  10  different 
colors.  The  shapes  include  round,  oval,  and  ob- 
long ; the  oblong  boxes  have  extension  edges  at  top 
and  bottom. 

A number  of  nationally  known  baking  concerns 
are  now  packing  cake  in  specially  designed,  deco- 
rated metal  boxes,  which  are  supplied  to  grocers, 
confectioners,  small  bakeries,  and  other  retailers. 
They  are  usually  made  in  three-  and  five-pound 
sizes ; the  cover  designs  are  lithographed  in  colors, 
and  after  the  buyer  has  consumed  the  cake  the 
metal  container  may  be  used  as  a work  box, 
lunch  box,  or  general  utility  box.  One  of  the 
designs  shows  a basket  of  fruit  in  natural  colors; 
another  richly  pictures  a peacock. 

For  a long  time  some  brands  of  smoking  tou^cco 
have  been  packed  in  decorated  tin  boxes,  and  new 
ones  are  continually  being  added.  Cigars  are  sold 
in  metal  boxes,  many  of  them  bearing  designs  up 
to  10  colors.  These  cigar  boxes  are  round  and 
oblong  in  shape,  with  some  lithographed  to  suggest 
the  natural  color  and  grain  of  wood. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  brands 
of  talcum  powder  being  packed  in  decorated  metal 
containers,  many  of  which  are  really  works  of 
art.  Their  shapes  are  of  great  variety,  and  the 
lithographed  designs  include  such  subjects  as 
flowers,  butterflies,  and  birds. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  spices  are  being  packed  in  deco- 
rated metal  containers,  and  such  use  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  designs  contain  six  to  10  colors. 
These  are  among  the  most  popular  packages  on  the 
retail  market,  with  the  possible  exception  of  candy 
packages. 

Among  the  many  other  goods  being  packed  in 
specially  designed  decorated  tin  boxes  are  aspirin 
tablets,  cigarets,  toilet  soaps,  typewriter  ribbons, 
toilet  creams,  medical  tablets,  ointments,  pen  points, 
and  small  tools.  The  boxes  are  made  on  special 
order  to  suit  the  manufacturers. 

How  Decorated  Tin  Boxes  Are  Made 

After  the  designs  for  the  boxes  have  been  pre- 
pared by  artists,  engravings  and  etchings  are  made 
from  the  originals,  to  be  used  in  reproduction  by 
the  offset  lithographing  process.  Separate  engrav- 
ing and  etching  are  essential  for  each  color,  and 
only  one  color  is  applied  to  the  she’ets  of  tin  at  a 
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Hummel  & Downing  Co. 
Coffee  Caddies 

are  made  of  purest  white,  enamel-lined  stock  and  may  be 
printed  in  your  standard  color  combinations,  or  we  will 
ship  them  plain,  so  you  can  attach  your  Brand  labels.  Made 
in  5 lb.  and  1 0 lb.  sizes,  with  specially  treated  inside  liner  to 
retain  full  aroma  of  coffee.  Let  us  send  you  samples  and 
prices.  These  are  very  popular  for  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Family  trade. 


Folding 

Cartons 

for  Coffee, 
Tea,  Spices, 
Flavoring 
Extracts, 
Rice,  Etc. 


Coffee 

Shells 

Blue  Lined 
either  plain 
or  paraffined 
inside 


/ ME.M6CR  or  \ 

CONTAINER  CLUB 


\ QUALITY  MARK  / 


“The  Case  That  Delivers  the  Goods” 

is  as  good  as  its  name  implies.  We  oper- 
ate our  own  Board  Mills  and  control 
sources  for  our  raw  materials,  hence,  we 
produce  shipping  containers  of  uniformly 
good  quality.  Let  us  quote  on  either 
Fibre  or  Corrugated  containers  when  you 
are  in  the  market. 

HUMMEL  & DOWNING  CO. 

Capacity  200  Tons  Daily 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

SERVICE  OFFICES: 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 

DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 
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time.  The  inks  for  lithographing  on  tin  are 
specially  made.  They  are  first  applied  to  the 
etched  aluminum  plate,  which  transfers  the  subject 
to  a rubber  roll,  which  then  applies  it  to  the  tin. 

As  each  color  is  applied  to  the  sheets  of  metal, 
the  sheets  are  carried  by  special  conveyor  through 
mammoth  baking  ovens,  in  which  they  remain  for 
40  minutes.  It  is  -necessary  to  duplicate  this  bak- 
ing process  for  each  color.  After  all  the  colors 
have  been  lithographed  and  baked  on,  the  sheets 
are  cut  to  proper  shapes,  and  the  cutouts  are  then 
fashioned  into  tin  boxes  by  means  of  powerful 
dies  and  presses.  The  diework  and  pressing  do 
not  injure  the  surface  of  the  lithographing  in  the 
least. 


THE  CORRUGATED  SHIPPING  BOX 


Advantages  and  Economies  Claimed  for  This  Class 
of  Fiber  Container,  as  Shown  in  Produc- 
tion, Distribution,  an  i Use 

By  Henry  H.  Squire* 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

T I ’HE  many  important  economies  of  the  corru- 
A gated  fiber  shipping  box  are  well  known  to  its 
makers  and  users,  to  the  carriers  that  transport 
it,  and  very  generally  among  the  hosts  of  con- 
sumers who  are  its  ultimate  beneficiaries. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  substitution  of  fiber  containers  for 
those  of  wood  in  1914  as  equivalent  to  1,070,000,- 
000  board  feet,  exceeding  one-fourth  the  total 
estimated  consumption  of  lumber  for  shook  boxes 
in  that  year.  If  reliable  estimates  for  later  years 

*Of  the  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co. 


were  obtainable,  doubtless  they  would  be  even 
larger.  Of  the  credit  for  this  immense  annual 
saving  the  corrugated  box  is  clearly  entitled  to 
the  lion’s  share,  not  alone  because  of  its  pre- 
ponderance in  the  fiber  box  field,  but  also  by  rea- 
son of  its  extreme  economy  of  material.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  appreciable  offset  to  this  sav- 
ing, for  corrugated  boxes  are  manufactured  chief- 
ly from  byproducts  that  in  the  day  of  the  wooden 
box  supreme  were  deemed  waste.  Even  the  com- 
paratively small  volume  of  new  wood  fiber  that, 
with  other  materials,  enters  into  their  composi- 
tion comes  for  the  most  part  from  wood  that  is 
valueless  to  the  lumber  producer. 

Another  production  economy  of  the  corrugated 
fiber  box  is  in  the  saving  of  man  power,  through 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  box  factory.  The 
use  of  female  labor  is  not  practicable  in  other 
branches  of  the  shipping-box  industry.  However, 
it  is  so  general  among  corrugated-box  makers, 
and  so  evidently  susceptible  of  further  expansion, 
as  to  give  proof  of  much  progress  in  labor  dilu- 
tion and  promise  of  more. 

Low  Cost  of  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  shipping  boxes  to  the  trade 
begins  with  the  loading  of  the  car  at  the  box  fac- 
tory, and  ends  only  when  the  boxes  are  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  shipper  who  is  to  use  them.  In 
this  movement  from  producer  to  consumer  there 
is  economy  in  the  corrugated  box  at  every  stage. 

No  other  reliable  shipping  container  can  be 
handled  empty  so  readily  or  with  so  little  expendi- 
ture of  labor.  The  boxes  are  compactly  baled  in 
packages  easy  to  move  with  hand  or  truck;  one 
man  can  stack  them  even  to  the  car  roof,  thus 


The  uses  of  these  corrugated- 
fiber  shipping  cases  have  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities 
to  make  the  package  an  adver- 
tisement of  their  product. 


Containers  by  courtesy  of  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co. 
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Lost 

in  Transit 

No  one  would  fail  to  bring  claims  against 
a railroad  for  a lost  shipment  of  goods. 
But  strangely  enough  there  are  coffee 
roasters  quite  willing  that  their  coffee 
should  lose  its  most  important  qualities 
while  in  transit  from  their  shipping-room 
to  the  housewife’s  kitchen — they  use  con- 
tainers that  let  flavor  and  aroma  evapo- 
rate into  thin  air. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  stop  this  waste. 
Use  all-tin  containers — Republic  Cans. 

All-tin  cans  are  absolutely  air-tight  - 
keep  flavor  in — air  and  moisture  out — 
and  insure  satisfied  customers. 

The  Republic  Line  includes  cans  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes — for  teas,  coffees,  spices, 
baking  powders,  etc. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  furnish  you  with 
prices  and  samples. 

Republic  Can  and  Metal  Company 

Philipsburg,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Sales  Office:  13  Battery  Place 
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insuring  a revenue-paying  load  for  the  railway; 
and,  when  so  loaded,  a car  will  deliver  to  the 
user  as  many  boxes  as  would  require  two  or 
three  cars  loaded  with  ordinary  box  material. 
Furthermore,  whenever  boxes  must  be  shipped  in 
made-up  form,  ready  for  packing,  this  differential 
* is  greatly  multiplied. 

However,  figure  on  a minimum  saving,  using  the 
most  conservative  estimates  in  all  your  calcula- 
tions, and  you  will  find  that  corrugated  and  other 
fiber  boxes,  in  their  distribution  alone,  are  saving 
annually  to  the  railways  and  the  public  not  less 
than  25,000  or  30,000  cars  which,  through  this 
economy  of  space,  are  released  for  other  uses. 

Saving  in  Actual  Service 

But,  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  corrugated 
box,  those  afforded  by  its  use  in  actual  service 
are  most  widely  known  and  appreciated. 

Thus,  the  compactness  of  corrugated  boxes  in 
their  folded  form  effects  great  economy  of  stor- 
age room  and  floor  space.  Their  lightness,  readi- 
ness for  use,  and  ease  of  sealing  and  unpacking 
eliminate  the  rough  hand  labor  required  in  the 
preparation,  closing,  and  opening  of  other  boxes, 
and  so  facilitate  the  dilution  of  labor  in  packing 
and  receiving  rooms.  They  also  reduce  fire  risk 
by  abolishing  the  litter  of  more  inflammable  pack- 
ing materials  at  both  ends  of  their  journey,  so 
as  to  increase  materially  the  safety  of  plants. 

When  they  are  sent  out  with  their  content  cf 
merchandise,  their  lightness  and  compactness 
again  come  to  the  fore  with  a further  saving  of 
tonnage  and  car  space  amounting  to  from  5%  to 
15%  and  even  more  in  special  cases. 

A potent  influence  for  the  constant  extension  of 
corrugated  fib^r  packing  within  its  proper  field  is 
found  in  the  efficiency  of  the  package  as  a pro- 
tector of  its  contents  from  breakage  and  pilfering. 

Protection  and  Reduction  of  Expense 

The  truss  construction  of  corrugated  fiber  board 
gives  it  a peculiar  quality  of  shock  absorption, 
without  sacrifice  of  other  essentials,  while  the 
proper  sealing  of  a corrugated  box  makes  unde- 
tected rifling  of  its  contents  practically  impossible. 
On  the  sworn  testimony  of  actual  users,  the  sav- 
ings thus  effected  by  the  adoption  of  this  packing 
method  have  in  individual  cases  amounted  to 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 


Still  another  advantage  is  accessibility  of  sup- 
ply. Being  made  chiefly  of  materials  everywhere 
abundant,  the  corrugated  container  may  be  had 
whenever  and  wherever  needed,  and  in  fact  it  has 
relieved  many  a desperate  case  of  box  shortage. 

Finally,  although  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which,  for  one  good  reason  or  another,  the  cor- 
rugated box  is  preferred  to  an  equivalent  of 
lower  cost,  these  are  exceptional,  for  as  a rule 
the  higher  price  of  other  boxes  shows  a handsome 
margin  of  saving  to  users  of  the  corrugated  con- 
tainer. With  the  strictest  conservatism,  the  ag- 
gregate of  saving  in  initial  cost  effected  by  fiber 
boxes  (which  are  mainly  of  corrugated  construc- 
tion) cannot  reasonably  be  computed  at  less  than 
$4,000,000  to  $6,000,000  a year. 

The  shipping  box  of  corrugated  fiber  was 
originally  developed  as  a breakage  saver,  and  is 
still  preeminent  as  such.  One  by  one  its  inci- 
dental economies  became  apparent  and  assumed 
their  true  proportions.  All  these  have  long  been 
recognized. 


TRADE  DISPLAYS  IN  GLASGOW 


Unique  Exhibits  Shown  by  British  Tea  and  Coffee 
Firms,  Including  a Bantam  Rooster 
and  Melrose  Abbey 


Staff  Correspondence 
London,  England,  May  15,  1922. 
rT!  EA  and  coffee  interests  were  well  represented 
1 at  the  exhibition  of  the  Bakers’,  Grocers’,  Con- 
fectioners’ & Allied  Trades  at  Glasgow  the  other 
day.  There  were  some  184  exhibitors,  mostly 
grocers’  and  provision  dealers’  caterers. 

Two  stands  that  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion and  enjoyed  a big  slice  of  business  were  those 
of  Aitken,  Melrose  & Co.,  the  big  Edinburgh  tea 
factors,  and  the  Bantam  Coffee  Co.  of  Farnley, 
Leeds. 

The  Bantam  is  a live  concern,  which  believes  in 
good  publicity.  The  good  old  Scottish  slogan, 
“Guid  Gear  in  Little  Buik,”  is  symbolic  of  the 
bantam  bird  (little,  but  strong),  and  incidentally 
of  the  coffee  that  this  firm  puts  out.  The  central 
item  of  the  company’s  display  stand  is  the  live 
bantam  in  a cage.  A showcard  suspended  above 
the  bird  offers  some  interesting  comment.  For 
instance,  the  company  explains : 


HAZADOR 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Patents  allowed. 
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H.  HENTZ  & CO. 


22  William  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


55  Congress  Street 
Boston,  Mass 


Execute  orders  for  future  delivery 

COFFEE 

At  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  New  York  Produce  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade — 

Associate  Members 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
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Note  the  Real  Bantam  in  the  Center  of  This  Glasgow  Coffee  Display 


In  his  comfortable  temporary  home  here  you 
can  see  the  chosen  trade  mark  of  the  Bantam 
Coffee  Co.  Note  his  points,— of  no  great  size, 
yet  strong  beyond  ordinary  and  full  of  energy. 
A splendid  figurehead  for  his  house,  and  eminently 
typical  of  its  product.” 

The  poster  then  explains  that  from  one  of  the 
tmy  tins  of  this  company’s  coffee  36  cups  of  the 
beverage  can  be  made,  and  to  prove  the  contention 
for  quality  and  concentrated  strength  samples  are 
provided  free.  In  their  advertising  propaganda  the 
makers  of  Bantam  coffee  emphasize  that  it  is 
good,  sound,  wholesome  coffee  in  concentrated 
form,  the  woody  fibers  of  the  bean,  which,  the 
rm  says,  form  a large  proportion  of  ground 
coffee  in  its  ordinary  state,  having  been  entirely 
removed. 

Being  an  “instant  coffee,”  the  company  directs 


its  appeal  particularly  to  camping,  yachting,  and 
picnicking  parties,  pointing  out  that  it  is  the  most 
portable  coffee  brand  extant,  one  pound  of  it 
being  equivalent  to  10  pounds  of  ordinary  roasted. 

A Melrose  Abbey  Display 

Aitken,  Melrose  & Co.,  wholesale  tea  merchants, 
had  the  credit  of  the  most  novel  stand  in  the 
exhibition.  The  space  allotted  was  the  side  of  a 
realistic  replica  of  historic  Melrose  Abbey,  im- 
mortalized. by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a shrine  for 
every  tourist  in  Scotland.  The  trade  mark  of  this 
firm  is  a picture  of  the  abbey  with  the  word 
“Melrose”  below  it. 

The  exhibits  inside  the  “abbey”  were  of  practical 
interest.  Old  Indian  figures  cared  in  oak  and 
antique  Chinese  vases  formed  the  chief  decorative 
note.  Melrose-Aitken  packet  teas  were  artistically 
displayed  in  connection  with  W.  & G.  Law  coffee, 


HAZADOR  IS  ONE  OF 
THOSE  THINGS  THAT 
“CAN’T  BE  DONE.” 

HAZADOR  CORPORATION 
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WHOLESALE  GROCERS:— 

We  not  only  PROTECT  your  interests — but  give  you 
greatest  coffee  values. 

Our  plan  demonstrates  the  “NECESSITY  of  the 
Jobber.” 

The  Consumer  gets  his  coffee  cheapest— from  us 
thru  you. 

Branch  agencies  arranged. 


Java  Teas  of  Direct  Java  Plantation 
Import  Rubber 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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for  which  Aitken,  Melrose  & Co.  are  wholesale 
agents. 

The  company  has  a large  export  trade  in  tea,  and 
its  display  of  export  tea  packages  printed  in  a 
dozen  different  languages  was  good  propaganda. 
Cakes  of  compressed  tea  were  shown.  These 
cakes  may  be  carried  thousands  of  miles  in  any 
climate  without  the  quality  or  flavor  being  affected, 
the  firm  says. 

“Tea  Merchant  to  the  King” 

Among  other  tea  exhibitors  may  be  mentioned 
the  stand  of  Andrew  Melrose  & Co.,  also  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  advertises  that  it  is  “tea  merchant 
to  the  king.”  In  the  center  of  the  display  was  a 


Melrose  Abbey  as  a Trade  Lure 


huge  gilded  Burmese  god  with  adjacent  oriental 
figures  and  antique  vases  as  decorations.  A por- 
trait in  oils  of  the  founder  of  the  firm  (Andrew 
Melrose)  110  years  ago,  and  a series  of  Chinese 
pictures  on  porcelain  showing  the  process  of  tea 
from  planting  to  packing,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

A sample  room  showing  the  infusing  pots  and 
cups  used  in  the  trade  was  set  up  for  public  dis- 
play purposes.  Boxes  of  the  rare  tea  blends  made 
a specialty  by  the  firm,  and  packets  of  Melrose  tea 
were  stacked  attractively,  and,  in  facsimile  of 
these,  neat  little  tin  boxes  to  the  number  of  20,000, 
containing  samples  of  the  firm’s  3s.  blend,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  public.  An  artistic  booklet  giving 
the  history  of  the  house  of  Melrose  also  was  given 
out  gratis.  The  firm’s  appointment  as  tea  mer- 
chant to  royalty  dates  from  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria. — Brooks. 


TEA  PACKING  IN  ENGLAND 


How  the  Big  Factors  Prepare  1,000,000  Packages  a 
Day — Up-to-Date  Machines  Used  and  All 
Operations  Closely  Watched 


Staff  Correspondence 

London,  May  12,  1922. 

HPHE  methods  by  which  big  tea  factors  of  Eng- 
1 land  handle  their  many  thousands  of  packets  a 
day  are  reflected  in  the  operations-  of  such  firms  as 
J.  Lyons  & Co.  This  company,  which  packs  1,000,000 
packets  of  tea  daily,  which  are  dispatched  through- 
out the  country  via  the  medium  of  150,000  agents, 
is  using  as  propaganda  material  for  the  grocers 
of  the  kingdom  an  interesting  routine  account  of 
the  day’s  work  in  connection  with  this  job. 

Every  day  several  thousand  samples  of  tea  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  blending  department. 
Expert  tasters  decide  upon  the  component  parts 
of  each  blend,  and  upon  their  reports  are  based 
orders  to  the  duty-paid  section  of  the  warehouse, 
where  bulk  teas  are  stored. 

The  Start  at  the  Escalator 
Directly  an  order  comes  through,  the  chests  of 
tea  concerned  are  taken  down  from  the  colossal 
stacks  and  trucked  to  the  high-speed  escalators. 
From  this  moment  the  tea  starts  on  a continuous 
progression  of  processes  which  stops  only  when  the 
familiar  six-pound  packet  has  received  its  label. 

The  escalator  takes  the  chests  to  the  blending 
department  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Greenford 
factory,  where  they  are  grouped  to  coincide  with 
the  blend  that  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  tasters 
and  to  await  the  milling  process.  When  the  mill 
hands  are  ready  to  operate  this  particular  blend, 
the  chests  are  opened  and  the  tea  is  tipped  into 
the  two  mouths  of  the  mill,  the  empty  chests  re- 
turning to  the  ground  floor  via  an  automatic  box 
shoot.  Once  properly  cut  and  sifted  in  the  mills, 
the  tea  is  passed  over  a series  of  electric  magnets, 
which  remove  nails  and  pieces  of  tin. 

From  the  mill  the  tea  is  fed  by  gravity  into 
rotary  mixing  machines.  These  huge  drums  insure 
2 perfect  mixture  of  each  blend  put  through.  They 
are  electrically  driven  and  revolve  a certain  num- 
ber of  times,  stopping  automatically  as  soon  as  the 
mixing  is  complete.  There  is  an  operator  to  each 
rotary  machine,  who  is  responsible  for  drawing 
off  the  tea  in  100-pound  units.  These  units  are 


A sealed  carton  package  that  looks 
as  good  and  is  as  good  on  the 
kitchen  shelf  as  on  the  store  shelf. 
Do  you  realize  what  that  means  as  a 
selling  power? 

HAZADOR  CORPORATION 
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SUMATRAS,  JAVAS,  MOCHA,  BOGOTAS,  MARACAIBOS,  SANTOS 


1860 

Qua  liT< 

TRADE  MARK 


1922 


MORE  THAN  SIXTY  YEARS  SUPPLYING  THE  BEST  TRADE 
IN  PHILADELPHIA,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CRITICAL  COFFEE 
MARKETS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


CUP  QUALITY 

HIEF  CONSIDERATION 


WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  INQUIRIES  FROM  REPUTABLE  DEALERS  AND 
RELIABLE  BROKERS. 

CORVER  y'EVOY  & COMPANY.* 

Y STANDARDIZED  illLD  V»OFFEES~"  f 

118  SOUTH  FRONT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Green  Coffee  Since  1860. 

GUATEMALAS,  CARACAS,  BUCARAMANGAS,  MEXICANS,  ETC. 


The  A.  Colburn  Company 

. ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Qualify  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St. 


FOREIGN  BRANCH: 
Daitotei,  Formosa 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Where  Coffee  Was  Served  at  the  New  York  Masonic  Fashion  Show 

Five  thousand  cups  of  coffee  were  served  from  this  booth  of  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  last  month.  Mrs.  Westbrook  and  Miss  Cooke  were  the  hostesses. 


stored  in  positions  adjacent  to  the  hoppers  sus- 
pended over  the  packing  machines.  The  blending 
process  now  is  complete  and  the  packing  starts. 

The  Packing  Processes 

The  packing  hall  is  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  tea  is  automatically  packed,  weighed,  and 
labeled.  Above  these  machines  are  the  hoppers 
containing  tea  ready  to  be  packed,  from  which  the 
tea  is  fed  by  gravity  into  the  electrical  weighing 
machines  fixed  at  their  base.  Below  them,  the 
packing  machine,  fed  with  huge  rolls  of  paper  at 
one  end,  is  turning  out  folded  packets,  open  at 
the  top,  at  the  other.  These  it  transfers  to  a table, 
which  it  moves  to  a position  exactly  below  the 
electrical  weighing  machines.  The  latter,  balancing 
in  speed  with  the  packing  machines,  automatically 
discharges  the  correct  quantity  of  tea  into  the  open 


packets,  which  immediately  pass  down  an  automatic 
runway  to  the  labeling  machine.  Here  the  open 
top  is  closed  and  folded  by  the  steel  fingers  cf  the 
machine,  finally  receiving  its  label  in  like  manner 
and  emerging  as  the  finished  six-pound  unit. 

This  parcel  is  placed  by  the  operator  into  a half- 
ton truck  and  transported  by  a specially  constructed 
elevator  truck  worked  electrically  to  the  dispen- 
sary, where  the  orders  of  the  firm’s  150,000  agents 
are  dealt  with  and  dispatched. 

At  least  25  times  a day  the  packing  and  labeling 
units  are  examined  by  competent  supervisors.  The 
whole  of  the  packing  hall  is  fitted  with  an  elaborate 
system,  with  feeders  drawing  away  from  every 
machine  for  the  extraction  of  dust.  Strict  tests 
are  made  to  insure  the  customer’s  receiving  the 
correct  amount  of  tea  in  each  packet — Brooks. 


A folding  carton  sealed  package 
that  can  be  opened  without  mutila- 
tion, and  closed  again  tight. 

# HAZADOR  CORPORATION 
193  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK 


HAZADOR 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Patents  allowed. 
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WHOLESALE  GROCERS: 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  coffee  roasting  departments  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  far  sighted  wholesale  grocery 
houses  in  this  country  use  the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  exclu- 
sively for  their  High  Grade  Brands?  The  brands  they  put 
their  advertising  money  back  of  and  make  their  profit  out  of. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

THE  HERMETIC  SEAL  NAPACAN 

1 —  Holds  and  delivers  steel  cut  coffee  in  satisfactory  condition. 

Nap-acan  is  completely  moisture-proof.  Air  is  pushed  out  then  kept 
out  by  Hermetic  Seal  Process. 

2—  Label  directly  on  faca  Napacan,  highest  class  appearance  and  no 
pasting-.  Bristles  with  selling-  points. 

3 —  Economically  and  permanently  sound.  Constructed  of  the  highest 
grade  materials  yet  price  is  reasonable  and  always  will  be. 

4—  If  your  volume  is  large  enough  you  can  install  a Napacan  unit  of 
machinery  and  “roll  your  own”  as  one  large  wholesale  Grocery  Co., 

— The  Western  Grocer  Mills  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  is  now  doing. 

This  puts  complete  control  of  your  coffee  packages  in  your  own 
hands,  reduces  cost  to  bed  rock,  and  puts  you  in  ideal  position  to 
meet  every  kind  of  competition  including  the  expensive  vacuum  tin 
fad. 

Every  wholesale  grocer  of  experience  knows  that  a popu- 
lar brand  of  coffee  is  one  of  the  best  assets  his  house  can  have 
and  is  a great  aid  to  his  salesmen  in  selling  other  items  of  his 
line  to  the  retailers. 

We  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  with 
your  coffee  roasting  department  in  building  up  your  High  Grade  brand  sales. 

THE  NATIONAL  PAPER  CAN  COMPANY 

576-59S  CLINTON  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 

90  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

Coffee  and  Sugar 

Import  Agents  and  Brokers 

Member  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  and  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyers'  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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CHANGE  IN  REINHARD  & CO. 

Reinhard  & Co.  of  San  Antonio  have  changed 
their  name  to  the  Reinhard  Coffee  & Tea  Co. 
They  have  been  in  business  there  for  23  years,  and 
now  are  arranging  to  increase  their  capacity  for 
roasting  and  packing  Red  Swan  coffee. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


Kirshner  & Sons,  Philadelphia  grocers,  have  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital. 

The  Empire  Coffee  'Co.,  St.  Louis,  suffered  a 
loss  of  $10,000  by  fire  on  June  2. 

The  Dukane  Coffee  Corp.  has  completed  its 
roasting  plant  at  Irwin  Ave.  and  Beech  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  will  specialize  in  Embassy  and  Blue 
Boy  brands. 

Younglove  & Co.,  canners  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
have  installed  a No.  1 Burns  granulator  with  chaff 
remover  to  produce  steel-cut  coffee. 

A default  decree  of  destruction  has  been  entered 
against  the  O.  D.  Peanut  Corp.  of  Norfolk  for'' 
having  shipped  adulterated  peanut  butter  into 
Maryland. 

The  Moffatt  B.  Du  Pre  Co.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
is  installing  a No.  28  Monitor  tea  mixer. 

The  New  York  Reliable  Tea  Co.,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  jobber  in  teas,  coffees,  and  spices, 
has  filed  a petition  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Southland  Milling  & Elevator  Co.  is  putting 
up  a modern  coffee-roasting  plant  at  Nashville, 
including  a 300-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with  one- 
story  flex-arm  cooler  and  stoner,  Burns  No.  12 
grinding  mill,  etc. 

The  New  England  Specialty,  Inc.,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital 
stock  by  J.  B.  Ludger  Dube,  Henry  Ross,  and 
Homer  Chapdelaine. 

The  Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  or 
dered  a Monitor  roasted-coffee  finisher. 

The  Tao  Tea  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $100,000  by  P.  H.  Smart,  G.  A. 
Ogilvie,  and  K.  C.  Kirtland. 

The  Puham  Corner  Market  Co.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  has  put  in  a Burns  half-bag  coffee  roaster 
with  revolving  cooler  and  stoner. 


The  Canton  Tea  Garden,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $22,000  by  N.  Chan,  L.  S. 
Khow,  and  H.  Q.  Soo. 

The  Forbes  plant  of  St.  Louis  is  again  being 
enlarged,  with  the  installation  of  two  more  two- 
bag  Monitor  roasters  complete  with  fans,  stoners, 
coolers,  dust  collectors,  elevators,  and  a special 
coffee-scalping  shoe. 

Piggly  Wiggly,  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $150,000  to  $825,(300. 

Burns  No.  12  coffee-grinding  mills  have  re- 
cently been  installed  by  the  following : National 
Coffee  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. ; Old  Dutch  Mills, 
New  York;  C.  H.  Wittich  & Co.,  Chicago;  John 
C.  Townsend  & Sons,  Philadelphia;  Young- 
Mahood  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Fletcher  Coffee  & Tea 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. ; H.  N.  Bate  & Sons,  Ottawa, 
Canada;  Fort  & Ireland,  Atlantic  City;  Glendora 
Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.;  Albert  Ehlers,  Brook- 
lyn; American  Universal  Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  is  reported  having  made 
sales  of  $1,458,024  in  April,  1922,  compared  with 
$1,480,834  in  April,  1921;  $5,747,232  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1922,  against  $5,737,139  in 
the  same  part  of  1921. 

The  Holland  Far  East  Tea,  Coffee  & Cocoa  Co., 
Boston,  is  adding  a Monitor  burr-stone  pulverizer. 

James  Butler,  Inc.,  New  York  chain-store  gro- 
cer, has  bought  a block  200  by  600  feet  at  Long 
Island  City  from  the  Sawyer  Biscuit  Co.  for  its 
headquarters. 

The  Duncan  Coffee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  has  in- 
stalled a complete  outfit  of  Burns  testing  equip- 
ment, including  sample  roaster,  revolving  table, 
electric  grinder,  etc.,  besides  a No.  12  grinding 
mill. 

The  Haas-Lieber  Grocer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  put- 
ting in  another  two-bag  Monitor  coffee  roaster, 
with  fans,  elevators,  cooler,  stoner,  bins,  etc. 

The  Guatemala  Coffee  C’o.,  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
filed  a petition  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Mundus  Products  Co.,  a new  coffee  roaster 
at  Detroit,  has  bought  from  Jabez  Burns  & Sons 
a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with  tiplex  cooling 
and  stoning  apparatus,  No.  1 coffee-granulating 
mill  with  suction  chaff  remover,  etc. 

The  Colombian  Coffee  House  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  $25,000  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  operate 
a chain  of  restaurants. 

The  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y., 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 
1538. 

Bown  & Callaghan 

COFFEE 

326  RIVER  ST. 
CHICAGO 

NOLTE  BROKERAGE  CO.; 

SPICES  COFFEES 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  ■ 

721  Clark  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  H 

Francis  J.  Nettle  Maurice  Galliand,  Jr. 

F.  J.  NETTLE  & CO. 

COFFEE  BROKERS 

320  Arcade  Place,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Quotations  and  samples  sent  on  request 
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The  Finest  COFFEE  in  the  World 

is  IDENTIFIED  by 
this  Signature 


You  cannot  offer  your  trade  any- 
thing finer  in  coffee  than  Lipton’s 
Yellow  Label  Brand  Coffee — be- 
cause it  has  no  superior.  It  is 
coffee  perfection.  The  right  body, 
the  right  flavor,  the  right  tang — 
and  the  right  price. 

The  new,  screw-lock-top  litho- 
graphed can  is  the  best  container 
for  coffee  yet  devised.  The  origi- 


nal freshness  and  aroma  are  pre- 
served before  and  after  opening. 

Four  great  roasting  and  packing 
plants  provide  the  means  for 
quick  deliveries  of  freshly  roasted 
coffee  to  any  section  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Once  your  trade  gets  its  first 
taste  of  Lipton’s  Yellow  Label 
Brand  Coffee,  it  won’t  stay  long 
on  your  shelves. 


Write  us  today  for  details  of  our  selected  Dealer  Proposition  and 
our  plan  of  cooperation  for  making  record  coffee  sales  for  you. 

THOMAS  J.  UPTON,  Inc.  Terminal  Building,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Chicago  San  Francisco  New  Orleans 


1 

J 

Sasco  Coffee  Company 

Importers  Jobbers 

GREEN  COFFEE  EXCLUSIVELY 

k 

81-83  Front  Street  New  Yorl 
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among  its  exports,  reports  a No.  7- A Monitor 
grader  for  South  America. 

The  Coffee  Pot  is  the  incorporated  name  of 
a New  York  hotel  firm,  organized  with  $10,000 
by  J.  Goldsmith,  G.  Cole,  and  A.  Ornstein. 

The  Katsafanas  Coffee  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
bought  a Challenge  burr-stone  coffee  pulverizer. 

The  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Container  Co.  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Junior  Coffee  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  is  to 
install  a two-bag  type  B Monitor  roaster  complete 
with  cooler  and  stoner  and  a No.  22  Monitor 
coffee  grader. 

The  Saxon  Coffee  Co.,  304  South  Hanover  St., 
Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  with  $30,000  by 
Edward  U.  Neunsch wander,  Charles  A.  Devers, 
and  M.  Roller  Devers. 

H.  Gluck  has  opened  a retail  coffee  store  at 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  equipped  with  a No.  7 half- 
bag Burns  roaster. 

The  Wholesale  Cash  Grocery  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  $100,000. 

The  Paddock  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
has  added  a Burns  No.  1 coffee  granulator  with 
chaff  remover. 

The  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  El- 
dorado, Ark.,  lost  its  main  building  by  fire;  dam- 
age, $125,000. 

W.  H.  Malkin  & Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  are  to 
install  a 300- pound  No.  15  Jubilee  roaster. 

Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  New 
York,  report  net  sales  for  the  quarter  ending 
April  30  as  5%  above  the  same  part  of  1921,  and 
operating  expenses  17%  less. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has 
added  another  Burns  No.  1 coffee  granulator. 

The  Greek  Flag  Brand  Coffee,  Inc.,  Boston, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  by  James  P. 
Pierce,  Avanthia  J.  Pierce,  and  Edward  J. 
Buckley. 

The  Mackey  Candy  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  has 
installed  a one-bag  Burns  coffee  roaster  with  re- 
volving cooler  and  stoner,  also  a No.  12  grinding 
mill. 

Sugar  exports  from  the  Philippines  amounted 
to  157,334,000  kilos  in  1913,  180,341,000  in  1920, 
and  289,876,000  kilos  in  1921. 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Associ- 
ation has  admitted  the  American  Steel  Wool  Mfg. 
Co.  and  the  Columbia  Chemical  Works  of  New 
York  to  membership. 

R.  C.  Stewart  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  New  York, 
have  secured  the  agency  for  the  United  States 
of  Barbosa  & Co.,  coffee  shippers,  Santos,  Brazil. 


The  North  Star  Coffee  Co.  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital. 

The  Piggly-Wiggly-Quebec,  Ltd.,  has  been 
chartered  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  paid  up 
capital  of  $1,200,000.  The  first  of  the  chain  stores 
will  soon  be  opened  at  710  Mt.  Royal  Ave.  East, 
Montreal,  and  50  other  stores  are  to  follow. 

The  21  Star  Cash  Stores  of  Houston,  Tex.,  have 
been  bought  by  M.  S.  Chapsky,  formerly  with  the 
Bowers  Stores  of  Memphis. 


COFFEE  BREWING  DISCUSSION 

Third  of  a Series  of  Articles  in  Which  a Student 
of  Coffee  Making  and  Merchandising  Pre- 
sents Some  of  His  Conclusions 


By  W.  M.  Zorn* 

Cleveland 

UIWIR.  PRESIDENT,  allow  me  to  recall  my 
past  experience  with  coffee  before  I entered 
your  organization.” 

“Gladly  granted,  Henry.” 

“ ‘Oh,  Henry,’  exclaimed  a housewife  to  me, 
‘your  last  pound  of  coffee  was  all  blue  and  green 
on  top  and  tasted  rotten.  My  husband  said  I 
should  not  deal  with  you  wagon  men,  and  for 
awhile  I shall  have  to  buy  from  you  on  the  Q.  T. 
Better  bring  me  extra  good  coffee  or  you  will  lose 
my  business  and  I will  tell  others.’ 

“ ‘Well,  Madam,  something  is  wrong  some- 
where. I will  take  it  up  with  my  boss,  and  he 
will  tell  me  what  is  wrong.  He  studies  coffee 
night  and  day.  I think  he  is  trying  to  do  away 
with  all  complaints  on  coffee.  Let  me  have  some 
of  that  coffee.’ 

“I  took  the  sample  to  the  boss  and  told  him  my 
troubles.  He  told  me  that  ‘bluish  green’  stood  for 
exposed  iron  in  a chipped  enamel  coffee  pot. 
‘Use  your  salesmanship  and  advance  her  a new, 
pretty,  enamel  pot,  and  your  troubles  will  dis- 
appear. If  coffee  could  be  made  in  a glass  or 
crockery  coffee  pot,  double-boiler  type  (unfor- 
tunately, direct  flame  will  break  those  pots),  our 
troubles  would  be  still  less.  Some  day  they  will 

'^President  Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co. 


THE  CUMULATIVE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A LIFETIME 

devoted  exclusively  to  the  development 
of  an  idea,  is  responsible  for  the 

BALZACBRO 
MEDELLIN 
EXCELSO 

of  today. 

No  Finer  Coffee  Produced. 

BALZAC  BROS.  & CO.,  INC. 

New  York  City 


96  Water  St. 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3- lb.  Tins.  Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 

MR.  GROCER;  PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 

Merchants’ Coffee  Co.of  NewOrIeans,Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS  B.  C.  C ASANAS,  President 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  CHINA  TEAS 

Also  Importers  and  Distributors 

Ceylons,  Indias  and  Javas 

63  WAUL  STREET  NEW  YORK 


1 lb.  and  3 lb.  cans 
marketed  only  through 

Wholesale  Distributors 

Write  for  territory  and  terms. 
Roasted  by 

GLENDORA  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WARREN,  PA. 

J 

Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 

COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

Prompt  Shipment  ANKOLA  mandhalinc  siboga  KROE 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY  "* 

n u ImP°rters  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seed Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrossea  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


SAMPLE  BO*  ES 

AND 

COFFEE  PANS 

Also  used  for  rice,  tea,  dried  fruit,  etc.  Made  in  paper  or 
cloth  finish,  any  size  or  color.  All  kinds  of  paper  boxes 

ADVANCE  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

2731  Franklin  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A 
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produce  a real  flavor  of  coffee,  wholesome,  direct 
in  a china  cup/ 

“When  working  for  a house  similar  to  ours, 
but  not  so  blessed  with  a fearless  captain,  I re- 
member two  distinct  cases. 

“The  grocer  gave  me  a partly  used  package  of 
coffee,  saying,  ‘Mrs.  Fairminded  complained  of 
coffee  being  weak/ 

“Looking  into  the  package,  I noticed  that  the 
coffee  was  coarsely  ground.  I explained  to  the 
grocer  the  folly  of  grinding  coffee  in  such  a man- 
ner, explaining  that  flavor  exists  throughout  the 
grain  and  therefore  some  of  the  flavor  was  locked 
up.” 

“The  grocer  said,  ‘This  woman  boils  her 
coffee/ 

“ ‘Boiling  of  the  coffee  grains  is  spoiling/  I re- 
torted. 

“The  grocer  said,  ‘Well,  for  goodness’  sake! 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  Everybody  wants 
coffee  ground  differently  and  everybody  has  their 
pet  way  of  brewing.  I believe  these  are  the 
direct  causes  for  housewives  changing  blends. 
You  people  must  advertise  to  keep  up  the  sales 
of  your  blend/ 

“The  other  case  was  in  a high-class  restaurant, 
but  not  my  customer.  I had  a cup  of  coffee  for 
15  cents  with  my  lunch,  and  it  was  rotten.  As 
the  proprietor  was  out,  I complained  to  the  head 
waiter. 

“He  told  me,  ‘The  boss  thinks  he  is  building  his 
business  on  his  cup  of  coffee,  but  it  is  constantly 
raising  the  old  Harry  with  him.  He  makes  fresh 
coffee  every  hour,  throwing  previous  brew  away 
if  any  is  left,  uses  a clean  bag  every  operation, 
uses  boiling  water  every  time,  and  measures  the 
water  exactly,  But  I believe  it  is  all  luck,”  he 
said. 

“Walking  up  to  the  proprietor,  who  had  just  re- 
turned, I told  him  that  I was  a coffee  salesman, 
but  did  not  want  to  sell  him  coffee,  but  would 
like  to  tell  him  that  the  coffee  I had  had  was 
N.  G. 


“The  proprietor  explained  his  new  batch  of  brew 
every  hour,  his  recipe  resulting  in  18  cups  of 
coffee  from  one  pound  of  highest  quality  obtain- 
able, and  yet  what  disappointments  ! He  went  on : 
“I  notice  you  roasters  are  paying  for  research 
in  producing  a cup  of  coffee  that  will  not  break 
down.  I wish  you  good  luck.’ 

“What  about  the  method  of  making  coffee  by 
‘wiping  off’  only  the  desirable  elements  in  a very 
strong  coffee  liquid, — too  strong  to  drink, — then 
mixing  and  diluting  this  as  desired  by  the  estab- 
lishment? This  new  method  produces  a pure 
coffee  product  subject  to  bottling,  thoroughly 
protected  against  contamination,  air-tight,  and 
keeps  indefinitely.  I understand  that  recently,  at 
a blind  test  carried  out  in  New  York,  this  coffee 
product  won  out  against  a fresh  brew  of  the  same 
coffee. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this,  Mr.  President?” 
“If  that  can  be  done,  the  planters’,  the  roast- 
ers’, the  retailers’,  and  the  housewives’  problems 
are  solved.” 

“It  can  be  and  is.  I saw  it  myself.  They 
produce  a cup  of  real  coffee  flavor  direct  in  a 
china  cup ; simply  add  hot  water.” 

The  process  referred  to  by  the  salesman  is  now 
well  known  to  the  trade  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  emancipation,  at  last,  from  recognized 
faults  of  some  previous  brewing  methods. 
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THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  1 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 
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GROWTH  OF  FRUIT  BEVERAGES 


Since  Volstead  Law  Consumption  in  United 
States  Has  Reached  $1,150,000,000 — Their  Food 
Value  and  Adulteration 


By  G.  Anderson  Orb 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

A FTER  Congress  passed  the  Volstead  Bill  we 
**  were  deluged  with  drinks  of  all  kinds  and 
sorts ; all  labeled  “soft,”  some  quite  otherwise.  It 
was  little  short  of  comical  in  our  cities  to  see  the 
first  crude  attempts  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  public 
with  things  bearing  the  conspicuous  placard  “non- 
alcoholic.” We  had  preparations  made  from 
ginger  that  were  hot,  imitation  cordials,  imitation 
ciders,  and  a bunch  of  other  imitations  that  made 
about  as  lasting  an  appeal  to  people  of  dis- 
criminating taste  as  most  other  imitations  usually 
do.  Then  there  came  the  cereal  beverages,  some 
of  which  made  a more  lasting  appeal ; but  even 
they  were  found  wanting. 

Meantime  the  chemist,  the  beverage  wizard,  was 
working  unceasingly,  distilling,  adding  a bit  of 
sugar,  an  acid,  or  a condiment;  with  perhaps  a 
charge  of  carbondioxid  gas,  then  testing  the  whole 
to  see  whether  it  was  going  to  remain  harmlessly 
in  the  bottle  or  degenerate  into  a lawless  brand 
that  would  bring  Uncle  Sam  on  the  trail. 

And  out  of  it  all  what  has  come?  For  one 
thing,  we  have  grown  an  industry  in  less  than 
three  years  that  crept  into  billions. 

Changes  Since  the  War 

Consider  conditions  prior  to  the  war.  Our 
villages  and  rural  communities  consumed  3,000,- 
000,000  bottles  of  soft  drinks  per  annum,  and  as 
many  more  were  served  at  dispensing  counters. 
In  1920  the  consumption  of  iced  drinks  and  foods 
reached  the  amazing  value  of  $1,150,000,000,  of 
which  California  alone  counted  a net  return  of 
$35,000,000.  And  in  1921  strawberries,  black- 
berries, and  cherries  poured  into  the  industry  in 
quarter-  to  half-million-pound  lots  and  pineapples 
by  the  carload — and  these  are  the  newer  fruits ! 

The  various  creations  served  over  the  dispens- 
ing counter  are  made  from  materials  ready  for 
the  use  of  the  man  who  serves  them.  All  his 
fruits  are  preserved  in  jars;  bottles  and  jugs  hold 


the  sirups ; while  the  extractions  from  herbs, 
roots,  and  barks  have  been  scientifically  prepared 
with  specially  constructed  equipment. 

New  factories  by  the  dozen  have  sprung  up  for 
the  manufacture  of  dispensing  devices.  We  have 
the  root-beer  barrel,  which  holds  the  complete 
mechanism  of  a good  soda  fountain.  One  plant  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  covers  three  acres  and  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  soda-fountain 
and  dispensing  devices  of  all  sorts.  More  than 
50  such  factories  have  been  established  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are 
the  wonderful  automatic  percolators  which  almost 
operate  themselves  in  converting  basic  fruit  ele- 
ments, ingenious  mixing  faucets  with  containers 
attached ; while  the  glass  and  pottery  people  have 
done  themselves  proud  with  bottles,  jugs,  and  jars. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a remarkable 
change  in  the  retail  store.  Only  a short  while  ago 
we  had  the  small  candy  store  with  its  soda 
fountain,  which  might  well  be  put  into  the  luxury 
class.  Today  it  has  added  fancy  little  lunch 
tables,  and  is  a miniature  restaurant,  where  we  may 
obtain  a light  luncheon  to  which  some  phase  of 
the  beverage  industry  has  contributed.  In  the 
larger  places  we  find  these  little  “eat  shops”  at 
almost  every  turn,  sending  the  output  of  the  fruit 
beverage  industry  into  collossal  figures.  Then  there 
is  the  village  store,  which  only  a little  while  ago 
carried  few  bottled  drinks,  but  today  has  a line 
of  beverages  that  formerly  could  be  obtained  at 
highly  specialized  fountains  alone.  Then  there 
are  the  innumerable  cafes  in  cities,  former  dis- 
pensers of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  now  serve 
a long  list  of  fruit  beverages.  Even  the  every-day 
retail  grocery  store  is  beginning  to  be  invaded 
by  some  forms  of  fruit  beverage. 

Advantages  of  California 

This  industry  is  exceedingly  favored  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  it  has  a high  temperature  almost  the 
year  through ; so  we  find  produced  in  quantity 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
loganberries,  oranges,  lemons,  walnuts,  and  al- 
monds, all  within  a few  hours  of  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  motor  truck. 

This  locality  is  equally  favored  in  distribution, 
for  the  placement  of  vessels  by  the  Shipping  Board 
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has  brought  many  an  otherwise  distant  point  with- 
in easy  reach.  Considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  freight  cost,  New  York,  by  way  of  the  canal, 
is  as  near  San  Francisco  as  Idaho  and  Arizona. 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Orient  are  holding 
out  beckoning  hands  to  this  industry.  Indeed, 
China  is  already  consuming  fruit  juices  from 
California  and  has  pronounced  them  good. 

Food  Value  of  the  New  Products 

Not  alone  do  fruit  beverages  tickle  the  palate 
of  the  consumer,  but  they  contain  a very  high 
food  value,  and  more  and  more  are  we  demanding 
a purer  and  better  product.  Awhile  ago  there 
was  a whole  crop  of  bottled  beverages  marked  ade, 
squash,  smash,  punch,  crush,  and  the  like,  with 
a fruit  name  attached  but  which  had  never  seen 
any  fruit,  but  when  Uncle  Sam  began  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  a decided 
change  took  place.  Today  those  made  with  arti- 
ficial flavors  are  so  labeled. 

There  is  decided  need  of  informing  the  consum- 
ing public  about  the  quality  of  fruit  beverages,  for 
it  thinks  that  a turbid  beverage  is  adulterated. 
Yet  the  reverse  is  usually  true,  for  it  is  exceeding- 
ly hard  to  obtain  a fruit  flavoring  entirely  free 
of  sediment;  hence  the  need  of  clarifying  by  the 
use  of  some  such  agents  as  kaolin  and  filtration. 
Also  we  are  learning  that  the  sugar  substitute  is 
an  improvement,  in  that  it  enables  the  manufac- 
turer to  increase  the  sugar  content  of  his  product 
without  giving  it  a sickeningly  sweet  taste.  The 
addition  of  fruit  acids  is  valuable  help  in  this 
direction ; but  the  use  of  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  natural 
fruits,  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 


Then  there  is  the  charge  of  carbondioxid  gas 
which  causes  the  effervescence  so  loved  by  many. 
Only  23,000  short  tons  of  this  gas  were  used  in 
the  last  year  1 The  gaseous  pressure  in  our 
bottled  soft  drinks  runs  all  the  way  from  40  to 
80  pounds  a square  inch,  and  while  this  is  obtained 
by  the  burning  of  coke  or  limestone,  or  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  a carbonate,  there  is  never  a 
trace  of  the  raw  material  in  the  bottled  beverage. 

More  and  more  are  high-grade  manufacturers 
developing  the  real  food  values  of  their  product, 
while  they  are  multiplying  their  varieties  and  in- 
creasing their  distribution  until  the  enormous  pos- 
sibilities are  fairly  staggering. 


LEMON  OIL  IN  CALIFORNIA 


California  Man  Disagrees  with  Mr.  Ungerer  as  to 
Its  Quality  and  Quantity  and  Compares 
It  with  Sicily  Product 


r I ’ HAT  lemon  oil  of  high  quality,  superior  to 
the  Sicilian  product,  is  produced  in  California, 
is  asserted  in  a letter  from  Arthur  C.  Sutton  of 
Sutton  & Bettinson,  Lemon  Grove,  Cal.  He 
takes  issue  with  an  article  by  W.  G.  Ungerer  of 
New  York  in  the  March  issue  of  this  journal, 
writing  on  May  9,  1922,  as  follows: 

“A  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  of  my  interest  in 
California  essential  oils,  handed  me  a copy  of  your 
March,  1922,  number,  which  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  written  by  W.  G.  Ungerer. 

“I  must  take  issue  with  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Ungerer,  but  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  record  my  interest  in  his  article  and  pleasure 
that  California  oil  of  lemon  should  have  reached 
such  importance  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  this 
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attention.  Mr.  Ungerer  prefaces  his  remarks  with 
the  following  words : 

“ ‘Any  discussion  of  lemon  oil  should  be  based  on 
full  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  that 
influence  its  production,  quality,  and  price.’  In  the 
second  paragraph  he  writes,  ‘Production  has  been 
attempted  in  California.’ 

Production  in  California  for  a Decade 

“This  is  a half-truth.  Production  of  a pure 
pressed  oil  has  been  successfully  maintained  in  Cali- 
fornia for  more  than  10  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  large  factories  where  the  oil  is 
made,  and  I state  this  as  a fact  of  which  I have 
certain  first-hand  knowledge.  My  interest  is  that 
of  a lemon  grower  interested  in  chemistry,  and  I 
have  seen  lemons  being  processed  for  oil  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  an  hour.  Unless  Mr.  Ungerer 
has  visited  one  of  the  plants  at  Corona,  San  Dimas, 
Los  Angeles,  or  National  City,  I doubt  if  he  is 
able  to  claim  as  full  and  complete  knowledge  of 
this  subject  a I. 

“In  the  same  paragraph  Mr.  Ungerer  goes  on, 
‘With  regard  to  California  oil,  however,  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  oil  pro- 
duced appears  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  essen- 
tial constituents ; due,  possibly,  to  the  process  used, 
since  the  sponge  method  of  Sicily  is  inapplicable 
under  American  labor  conditions.’ 

“The  average  reader  would  believe  that  the 
whole  of  this  quotation  following  the  words  ‘re- 
ports that’  was  the  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  whereas,  the  second  half  of  the 
sentence  is  Mr.  Ungerer’s  own  and  not  found  in 
the  report.  Furthermore,  if  Mr.  Ungerer  or  his 
readers  would  refer  to  the  ‘Report  of  the  Chem- 
ist’ in  question,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  caption 
under  which  this  report  was  made  indicated  that 
it  was  the  oil  as  produced  experimentally  by  the 
Department’s  Research  Laboratory  that  was  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  imply 
that  the  stricture  is  intended  to  cover  other  and 
better  oil  that  may  have  been  made  on  a manu- 
facturing scale  by  processes  that,  at  the  time  the 
report  was  made,  were  unknown  to  the  reporting 
chemist. 

Importance  of  Pressing  by  Ham 

“In  his  third  paragraph  Mr.  Urfgerer  says  that 
‘hand  expression  is  essential  if  high-grade  oil  is 
to  be  obtained.’ 

“In  my  opinion  this  is  not  so.  Any  reader  can 
decide  who  is  right  by  securing  automatic  samples 
of  a Sicilian  hand-pressed  oil  and  comparing  same 
with  authentic  samples  of  California  oil.  I be- 
lieve that  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  Exchange 
Lemon  Products  Co.  at  Corona,  Cal.,  or  the  W.  J. 
Bush  Citrus  Products  Co.  of  National  City,  Cal., 
would  be  willing  to  send  out,  free  of  charge,  small 
samples  of  pure  pressed  California  oil  as  manu- 
factured on  the  large  scale  by  the  modern  Ameri- 
can process. 

“The  description  that  Mr.  Ungerer  gives  of  the 
Sicilian  process,  which  is  quite  accurate  and  il- 
luminating, is  sufficient  to  give  a good  reason  why 
Sicilian  oil  is  inferior  to  the  American  in  flavor 
and  aroma.  Kindly  let  me  expand  Mr.  Ungerer’s 
description  so  as  to  show  the  various  points  in  the 
process  that  would  result  in  inferior  oil  by  the  Si- 
cilian process : 

“ ‘The  worker,  who  very  likely  handled  garlic  in 
preparing  his  previous  meal,  with  three  strokes  of 
a large  knife  removes  most  of  the  peel  in  three  sec- 


tions, which  pass  to  another  worker  (whose  hands 
also  may  not  be  particularly  clean),  who  presses 
out  the  oil  by  hand,  absorbing  it  in  an  ordinary 
bath  sponge,  which  gives  the  identifying  name  to 
the  process.  A great  deal  of  this  work  is  done 
at  home  close  to  but  not  inside  the  house. 

“‘The  open  “spongy”  structure  of  a sponge  in- 
sures that  the  mixture  of  oil  and  sap  that  is 
sprayed  on  to  it  in  this  process  comes  into  contact 
with  a large  volume  of  air.  This  causes  incipient 
oxidation,  which,  as  Mr.  Ungerer  later  points  out, 
results,  when  allowed  to  continue  too  long,  in  an 
absolutely  musty  oil. 

“ ‘When  this  sponge  is  squeezed  into  a container, 
the  oil  remains  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  layer 
for  a considerable  time,  an  emulsion  being  formed 
at  the  point  where  the  layers  meet.  It  is  some- 
times several  days  before  the  oil  is  filtered  clean 
and  completely  removed  from  the  aqueous  ma- 
terial. During  all  this  time  hydrolysis  and  further 
oxidation  take  place,  with  a breaking  down  of  some 
of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  lemon  oil.’ 

The  American  Machine  Process 
“Compare  this  with  an  American  machine  pro- 
cess which  I have  actually  witnessed : 

“ ‘Lemons  are  washed  by  a spray,  tumbled  into 
a cement  tank  containing  running  water,  lifted 
from  the  tank  to  a table  over  which  they  run  in 
a continuous  stream.  At  this  table  any  lemons 
showing  signs  of  decay  or  blue  mold  are  removed. 

“ ‘The  sound  lemons  are  then  conveyed  continu- 
ously to  an  immense  convuluted  phosphor-bronze 
machine,  which  begins  by  subjecting  the  whole 
fruit  to  a massaging  motion,  which  ruptures  all 
the  oil  cells  and  then  finally  crushes  the  fruit,  pro- 
ducing a flow  of  juice  which  washes  down  the  spra> 
of  oil  issuing  from  the  oil  cells  of  the  fruit  that  is 
still  in  the  massaging  process.  This  flow  of  juice, 
carrying  with  it  the  essential  oil,  passes  continu- 
ously through  a screening  apparatus,  which  re- 
moves the  small  particles  of  peel  and  the  occasional 
seeds  that  get  through  with  the  juice. 

“ ‘The  stream  next — and  immediately — enters  a 
high-speed  centrifugal  oil  separator  designed  and 
built  especially  for  this  purpose  and  used  for  no 
other.  This  machine  effects  an  almost  complete 
separation  of  the  oil  and  gives  a perfectly  clear, 
brilliant,  and  highly  colored  oil  ready  for  filling  off 
into  actual  shipping  containers,  within  16  minutes 
from  the  time  that  the  fruit  enters  the  apparatus. 
No  chance  for  oxidation  or  hydrolysis !’ 

Chemical  Analyses  of  Little  Value 
“I  most  emphatically  agree  with  Mr.  Ungerer 
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that  chemical  analyses  are  of  little  value.  A man 
who  wants  to  buy  lemon  oil  is  not  buying  physical 
constants  or  chemical  percentages.  He  is  buying 
flavor  value  and  odor  value.  A chemical  exami 
nation  of  California  oil  of  lemon  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  this  fact  to  anyone.  It  has  chemical 
characteristics  different  from  those  of  Sicilian  oil, 
having  a lower  proportion  of  some  bodies  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  others.  These  differences 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  botanical  differences  in  the 
fruit  used,  to  the  average  degree  of  ripeness  of 
the  class  of  fruit  available  for  oil  manufactured  in 
California,  and  to  climatic  differences  between 
California  and  Sicily. 

“In  conclusion,  I indorse  Mr.  Ungerer’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  specification  for  a lemon  oil : 

“ ‘A  carefully  selected  virgin  oil  manufactured 
from  perfectly  sound,  ripe  fruit  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  any  sort  for  any  purpose,  and  possess- 
ing the  full  fresh  bouquet  of  well  matured  fruit.’ 

“Any  reader  who  cares  to  investigate  the  quality 
of  California  oil  will  admit  that  Mr.  Ungerer’s 
specification  is  particularly  applicable  to  it.” 


FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CONVENTION 
The  Convention  Committee  of  the  Flavoring 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  is  preparing 
a practical  program  for  the  13th  annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  July  12-14,  and 
expects  to  pay  particular  attention  to  cost,  pack- 
aging, and  other  pertinent  subjects.  The  list  of 
speakers  has  not  yet  been  made  up.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  Chalfonte  Haddon  Hall. 


PERFUME  MANUFACTURERS  ELECT 
The  Manufacturing  Perfumers’  Association  of 
the  United  States,  at  its  1922  convention,  held  in 
New  York,  elected  Gilbert  Colgate  of  Jersey  City 
president,  Northam  Warren  and  Edwin  Sefton  of 
New  York  vice  presidents,  and  C.  M.  Baker  of 
New  York  secretary  and  treasurer. 


A PALLADIUM  OF  PERFECTION 

Francis  L.  Plummer  in  Ungerer’s  Bulletin 
1WJAKE  not  the  carton  of  thy  perfume  in  vain! 
1VA  The  unforgivable  sin  in  the  merchandising 
of  scented  products  is  the  slovenly  outside.  There 
is  one  sure  way  of  damning  a scented  product  with 
too  faint  praise,  and  that  is  by  embalming  it  in 
the  sarcophagus  of  a tawdry  carton. 

An  uncouth  carton  is  the  ultimate  blasphemy  in 
the  cult  of  success.  Many  a failure  has  been  re- 
deemed through  the  amiable  masqueradery  of  a 
puissant  packing. 

By  their  wrappings  ye  shall  know  them.  It  may 
seem  cynical,  philistinic,  and  unsound,  but  is 
nevertheless  the  proved  truth,  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  does  accept  many  products  of  doubtful 
excellence  upon  their  package  value. 

It  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  place  a decorative 
scroll  upon  the  carton ! It  is  such  a comparatively 
costless  thing  to  ensconce  your  precious  product 
in  the  chamber  of  beauty! 

The  sinful  carton  is  the  shroud  of  achievement. 
Unlike  the  caterpillar,  it  cannot  shed  its  chrysalis 
and  emerge  into  the  sunshine  of  public  acclaim. 
The  surrounding  atmosphere  is  too  dense,  too 


Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


UJ  .H  .WIR2,Ir|C 

- CHESTER, PA.  _ 
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oppressive,  because  the  buyers  of  today  have  been 
too  keenly  instructed  in  the  bypaths  of  esthetistry 
to  countenance  the  clods  of  commonplace  accounter- 
rnents. 

It  would  take  such  a very  little  of  planning  and 
so  little  more  of  money  cost  to  enshrine  the  pearl 
within  a fitting  shell! 

It  is  folly,  it  is  fantastic,  it  is  futile,  to  set  a 
gem  in  a base  mounting. 

In  the  name  of  uncommon  scents,  let  your 
carton  be  a Palladium  of  Perfection  and  not  a Pall 
of  Perdition ! 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


A “process  for  the  continuous  distillation  of 
glycerin  from  the  weak  glycerinous  liquors  ob- 
tained in  fermentation  processes”  has  been  patented 
in  the  United  States  (Pat.  No.  1,416,318)  by  Emile 
Augustin  Barbet  of  Paris,  France. 

Magnus,  Mabee  & Reynard,  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  essential  oils  and  aromatic  chemicals 
at  237  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  have  arranged  for 
their  agents,  George  W.  Smith  & Sons,  83  Natoma 
St.,  San  Francisco,  to  carry  a complete  stock  in 
all-size  packages. 

Exports  of  vanilla  from  the  Seychelles  Islands 
for  1921  amounted  to  3,230  pounds. 

Chester  A.  Smeltzer  of  the  Dodge  & Olcott  Co., 
New  York,  is  in  Vera  Cruz. 

The  National  Food  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
pleaded  guilty  under  the  Food  & Drugs  Act  and 
was  fined  for  having  shipped  adulterated  vanilla 
and  other  flavors  into  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kan- 
sas. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  PEANUT  BUTTER 


Should  Be  Freshly  Roasted,  Preferably  Cooked  in 
Oil — Process  Is  Simple,  and  Oil  May 
Be  Used  Again  and  Again 


r"T  HE  following  description  of  how  peanuts 
A should  be  prepared  for  making  peanut  butter 
was  written  by  W.  B.  Nash  for  the  house  organ 
of  the  A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. : 

“The  peanuts  used  by  most  merchants  have  to 
be  shipped  from  the  larger  cities.  They  are 
roasted  or  cooked  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is 
generally  a week  or  10  days  after  roasting  before 
they  are  shipped.  Traveling  requires  four  days 
or  longer;  then  the  merchant  carries  at  least  part 
of  them  for  a week  or  so  longer.  So  the  nuts  are 
two  or  three  weeks  old  before  they  are  ground. 

“They  are  too  old  to  make  good  peanut  butter. 
To  give  good  results,  the  nuts  should  not  have 
been  roasted  for  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
and  those  roasted  or  cooked  the  same  day  are 
still  better.  I have  found  merchants  using  pea- 
nuts so  old  that  the  oil  had  practically  all  evap- 
orated. Butter  made  from  that  kind  will  kill 
any  man’s  peanut-butter  business. 

“For  making  peanut  butter  I prefer  peanuts  that 
have  been  cooked  in  oil,  rather  than  those  roasted 
or  cooked  in  any  other  way.  If  they  are  roasted 
in  a cylinder  or  an  oven,  the  roast  brings  out 
some  of  the  oil,  and  there  is  always  dust  or  iron 
accumulation  that  adheres  to  the  nuts  and  shows 
up  as  black  specks  in  the  butter.  When  they  are 
cooked  in  oil  they  come  out  perfectly  clean,  and 


Automatic 

Bottle  and  Jar  Rinser 

With  this  machine  you  can  wash  40-100 
bottles  a minute  and  they  are  clean. 

Figure  what  it  costs  you  to  wash  by 
hand — the  worry,  trouble  and  only  half- 
satisfactory  results  you  get. 

Save  three-fourths  of  that  expense  with 
a Kiefer  Rinser.  The  saving  will  pay  for 
the  machine  in  less  than  a year. 

That’s  a good  investment. 
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there  is  no  loss  in  weight,  which  shows  that  all 
original  oil  is  retained. 

Preparing  the  Nuts  for  Cooking 

“We  purchased  a supply  of  No.  1 Virginia  pea- 
nuts, which  I believe  to  be  best  for  making  but- 
ter. They  come  blanched,  having  been  prepared 
by  heating  slightly,  but  not  cooked  with  hot  water 
to  remove  the  skins.  Nuts  prepared  in  this  way 
are  known  to  the  trade  as  ‘white  roast,’  and  will 
keep  indefinitely;  so  a merchant  may  order  them 
in  any  quantity  he  desires.  The  price  on  these 
nuts  at  the  present  time  is  9]/2  cents  a pound  in 
100-pound  lots. 

“The  only  equipment  required  for  cooking  is  an 
ordinary  gas  stove  or  hot  plate  and  a peanut 
cooker,  consisting  of  a kettle  and  a wire  basket 
that  goes  inside  of  it.  The  kettle  part  is  pro- 
vided with  cleats  near  the  top  on  which  the  basket 
can  rest  to  let  the  nuts  drain  after  cooking. 

“Coconut  oil,  which  I used,  may  be  secured 
from  any  wholesale  peanut  dealer  and  costs  17 
cents  a pound  in  25-pound  cans.  Twenty-five 
pounds  of  oil  will  last  any  merchant  a long  time, 
as  it  is  used  over  and  over  and  little  of  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  nuts.  Corn  oil,  crisco,  and  vari- 
ous other  oils  are  used  by  some  people  in  cooking 
peanuts.  The  process  is  the  same,  and  probably 
the  results  do  not  differ  greatly. 

Danger  of  Overheating 

“The  oil  is  put  into  the  kettle  or  container  over 
a hot  fire  and  the  peanuts  are  put  into  the  basket 
and  lowered  into  the  oil  after  it  becomes  hot 
enough  to  bubble.  Do  not  let  the  oil  get  hot 
enough  to  smoke,  as  it  will  cook  the  nuts  too  fast 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

BURTON’S 

PURE  VANILLA 

STANDARD  FOR  50  YEARS 


Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements 

W.  BURTON  & CO. 

366  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Good  Business 

and  big  profits  are  Invariably  the  result  of 
handling  high-grade,  dependable,  well-known 
products  and  rendering  efficient,  satisfactory 
service. 

VAN  DUZER’S 

Certified  Flavoring  Extracts 

are  sold  by  successful  grocers  not  only  because 
there  is  a steady  demand  for  these  extracts,  but 
also  because  they  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  give  satisfaction. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


on  the  outside  without  sufficient  cooking  in  the 
centers.  With  the  oil  at  the  right  temperature 
it  requires  15  to  20  minutes  for  the  cooking.  The 
nuts  should  be  lifted  from  the  oil  as  soon  as  they 
have  started  to  brown  slightly,  as  they  will  darken 
considerably  from  their  own  heat  after  having 
been  taken  out. 

Frequent  stirring  is  necessary  during  the  ac- 
tual cooking  and  also  while  cooling,  as  the  nuts 
toward  the  bottom  and  the  center  of  the  basket 
will  cook  faster  than  those  near  the  top  and  out- 
side. After  all  the  oil  has  drained  off  and  they 
have  cooled  the  nuts  are  ready  for  use. 

“I  have  cooked  by  this  process  56  pounds  of 
peanuts  in  batches  of  six  to  11  pounds  each,  and 
found  that  the  nuts  weighed  exactly  the  same  after 
cooking  as  previously.  In  cooking  them  I con- 
sumed exactly  one-half  pound  of  the  coconut  oil. 
I think  you  can  safely  figure  on  one  pound  of 
oil  to  100  pounds  of  peanuts. 

“The  peanut  butter  made  from  nuts  cooked 
in  this  way  and  ground  when  absolutely  fresh  is 
far  superior  to  that  made  from  any  other  nuts 
I have  ever  used.” 


ADULTERATED  CINNAMON 
Samples  of  ground  cinnamon  containing  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  reddish  ash  were  first  suspected 
by  R.  Windisch  (Zeitschrift  fur  Untersuchung 
der  Nahrungs  und  Genussmittel,  41,  78-81,  1921) 
of  being  adulterated  with  hematite.  However, 
further  investigation  indicated  that  ocher  has  been 
added. — Trigg. 
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THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
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THE  PASSING  OF  FINE  CACAO 


Lack  of  Plantation  Care  and  Outside  Help  Threat- 
ens Extinction  of  Finest  Varieties — “Mexico 
Doomed  as  a Producer”* 


By  Harold  Hamel  Smith 

Editor  of  Tropical  Life,  London 

FOR  the  last  10  years  and  more  I have  been 
writing  articles  in  the  press  of  many  countries, 
praying  the  readers,  if  they  are  interested  in  cacao 
at  all,  to  form  a company  and  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  the  choice  grades  of  cacao,  which  can  be 
produced  only  in  the  central  part  of  the  Americas ; 
because,  unless  they,  the  European  or  American 
people,  do  so,  these  choice  grades  of  cacao  will 
go  entirely  out  of  cultivation  and  become  extinct. 

If,  while  there  is  still  time  to  extend  the  area 
planted  with  such  growths,  I have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  my  crusade,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
will  happen  later  on  when  the  true  Criollo  cacao 
is  met  with  only  here  and  there  as  botanical  speci- 
mens. 

Mexico,  I feel,  is  doomed  as  a cacao  producer. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  so,  but  who 
is  there  ready  to  come  forward  to  awaken  her? 
A little  farther  south  we  come  to  Central  America, 
where  is  cultivated  a very  fine  cacao.  The 
quantity  produced,  however,  is  quite  insignificant. 
Colombia’s  Opportunity 

Pass  on,  and  you  come  to  Colombia,  the  land 
of  many  fine  cacao  areas,  which  need  only  to  be 
opened  up  to  put  forth  most  magnificent  crops 
which,  when  made  up  into  fancy  chocolate  for 
eating,  or  into  powder  for  drinking,  would  surprise 
and  delight  the  present  generation  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  aroma  and  flavor.  Practically  no  one 
today  knows  of  the  wonderful  flavors  of  the  man- 
ufactured produce  of  the  choice  beans  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  when 
properly  prepared. 

For  some  reason  their  use  has  died  out,  and  the 
very  countries  producing  them  seem  to  have 
grown  so  indifferent  to  the  attractiveness  of  that 
which  is  exclusively  their  own  that  they  do  not, 
taken  as  a whole,  grow  enough  to  satisfy  their 
own  requirements.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 

*From  a paper  read  before  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society 
at  London,  Jan.  17,  1922. 


Mexico,  which  once  produced  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  fine  cacaos,  is  actually  importing  today  fine 
Ceylons  or  similar  beans  to  make  up  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  falling  off  in  production  on  her 
own  lands.  Spanish  America  contains  within 
itself  a typical  example  of  La  Belle  Dormante  in 
its  vanishing  cacao-production  industry. 

Soil  Permitted  to  Run  Out 

It  is  noticeable  that  those  who  cannot  make  the 
most  of  their  labor  seldom  make  the  most  of  their 
land.  You  must  give  back  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
trees  the  full  equivalent  of  what  you  take  away 
year  by  year ; otherwise,  even  in  your  own  town, 
you  will  find  crops  falling  off.  This  must  not  be, 
and  thus  it  is  that  in  the  East  we  have  inspectors 
of  estates  who,  if  they  cannot  maintain  the  level  of 
output  as  they  wish,  can  insist  that  the  workers 
be  properly  handled  and  that  diseases  and  pests 
on  the  trees  receive  careful  attention. 

This  is  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  system  which, 
if  applied  throughout  the  world,  would  increase 
crops  considerably  while  reducing  costs,  for  it  is 
cheaper  for  five  men  to  produce  five  tons  of  sugar 
than  for  10  men  to  do  so.  While  the  planter 
benefits,  the  government  benefits  also,  because  the 
total  output  of  the  community  producing  on  the 
lowest  possible  basis  of  costs  is  sure  to  increase 
in  quantity,  and  therefore  in  taxable  value. 

The  Penalty  of  Neglect 

Let  us  take  quite  a serious  example  of  injury 
to  a region  through  the  absence  of  such  super- 
vision in  the  past.  I refer  to  the  cacao  industry 
of  Ecuador.  As  we  all  know,  this  republic  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  its  cacao  industry,  both 
for  its  government  revenue  and  for  its  capacity 
to  purchase  machinery,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  from  other 
countries,  and  yet  its  cacao  industry  is  in  a de- 
plorable state.  I do  not  say  this  in  order  to  criti- 
cize ; I am  simply  stating  a fact,  the  force  of 
which  lies  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a new  gen- 
eration of  trees  to  replace  exhausted  stock. 

The  age  of  existing  trees  not  only  is  reducing 
the  output  of  the  country,  which  I consider  now 
is  approaching  600.000  quintals  instead  of  900,000. 
but  their  debilitated  state  has  attracted  a serious 
disease  generally  known  as  the  water-pod  disease* 
of  Ecuador.  J.  D.  Rorer,  formerly  mycologist  in 
Trinidad,  is  assisting  the  planters  in  Ecuador  to 
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combat  the  trouble;  but  in  the  past  planters  re- 
fused to  realize  that  the  trees  could  not  yield 
forever,  that  they  needed  better  care,  and  that 
new  lands  should  be  opened  up  and  planted. 
Ecuador  is  seriously  considering  what  she  has  to 
offer  as  a source  of  government  revenue  or  of 
popular  purchasing  capacity  in  place  of  her  cacao 
industry  now  tending  to  dwindle. 

Big  Debt  to  Work  Off 

The  Association  of  Agriculture  of  Ecuador  is 
indebted,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000 
sucres  to  the  various  banks  in  the  country.  The 
Ecuadorian  Congress  has  agreed  to  continue  the 
propaganda  tax  on  cacao  of  three  sucres  per 
quintal  of  100  pounds  until  1925.  Even  supposing 
that  that  includes  1921,  Ecuador  has  only  four 
years  in  which  to  raise  these  12,000,000  sucres, 
besides  carrying  on  other  propaganda  work. 

It  simply  cannot  be  done.  The  whole  of  the 
three  sucres  per  quintal  would  still  pay  off  only 
about  8,000,000  sucres  out  of  the  12,000,000  and, 
as  but  two  out  of  the  three  sucres  are  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  only  one  half  of  the  debt  could 
be  paid  if  Ecuador  should  export  700,000  quintals 
a year  for  the  four  years — and  I doubt  if  this 
will  be  done. 

I have  not  complete  figures  for  1921,  but  in 
1920  the  receipts  at  Guayaquil  City  for  the  entire 
year  were  about  740.000  quintals  against  690,000  in 
1919;  to  the  end  of  October,  1921,  the  receipts 
were  656,500  quintals  against  639,800  in  1920,  586,- 
812  in  1919,  and  816,125  in  1917.  At  700,000 
quintals  multiplied  by  two  sucres,  we  have  1,400,- 
000  sucres’  income  per  annum  to  pay  back  12,- 
000,000  sucres  in  four  years. 

Here  is  a typical  case  of  what  happens  to  rulers 
and  ruled  alike  if  a country  lives  only  for  the 
present  and  does  not  look  to  the  future. 

Outside  Help  Favored  \ 

Spanish  America  as  a whole  has  suffered  too 
much  from  such  a policy.  When  outsiders  have 
come  in  and  used  their  own  money  as  the  English 
have  done  to  establish  docks,  railways,  etc.,  the 


country  has  flourished  within  the  area  of  those 
improvements.  When  foreigners  have  helped  to 
develop  coffee  lands  in  South  Brazil,  or  to  grow 
wheat  and  maize  in  Argentina,  to  raise  cattle  on 
both  sides  of  the  Plate,  to  establish  the  cacao 
industry  in  Bahia,  all  these  industries  have  flour- 
ished, because  when  the  progressive  people  of  the 
country  follow  the  example  laid  down  by  others 
they  prosper  accordingly.  If  there  is  an  exception, 
it  occurs  when  cacao  or  coffee  planters  have  al- 
lowed their  estates  to  deteriorate,  when  dis- 
couraged by  a spell  of  low  prices. 


COCOA  IN  OLD  ENGLAND 


Indian  Tea  Expert  Says  It  Has  the  Handicap  of 
Being  a Jail  Luxury,  and  “Tea  Has 
It  Beaten  All  the  Way” 


/"''H  ARLES  JUDGE,  Indian  tea  expert,  makes 
^ the  following  comment  on  cocoa  drinking 
in  England,  where  he  says,  it  bears  the  social 
stigma  of  being  the  only  luxury  served  in  jails. 
He  writes  from  Calcutta  under  date  of  Apr. 
26,  1922: 

“I  see  that  some  authorities  in  the  States  are 
making  quite  a feature  of  cocoa  as  superior  to 
coffee  and  tea, — more  wholesome  for  adults,  and 
easier  for  childhood’s  cast-iron  stomach. 

“It  does  not  go  much  in  England.  Tea  has  it 
beaten  all  the  way.  You  see,  cocoa  is  the  one 
luxury  permitted  in  English  jails.  There  is  a 
large,  thick  stratum  of  English  people  who,  with- 
out being  dishonest  or  murderous,  are  distinctly 
playful.  Among  them  jailings  are  frequent.  In 
this  class,  and  it  is  a large  one,  it  is  bad  manners 
to  mention  cocoa.  To  call  “cocoa”  suddenly  in  a 
friend’s  ear  with  a warder’s  voice  is  deprecated, 
for  it  too  often  is  replied  to  with  a hit  on  the  nose. 
Public  house  landlords  don’t  like  it,  because  it 
gives  the  barman  the  trouble  of  chucking  both 
parties  into  the  road  where,  likely  as  not,  the 
slops  walk  them  off  for  seven  days’  cocoa  each. 

“When  I was  a reporter  in  London  I got  first- 
hand information  as  to  what  this  cocoa  was  like 
from  experienced  friends.  It  is  made  from  the 
plain  “nibs”  boiled  with  water,  and  is  thin,  brown- 
ish black,  and  bitter.  It  is  the  real  article  un- 


COCOA  — CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  SWEETENED  COCOa| 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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adulterated.  They  have  a Pure  Food  Law  in 
England,  but  it  applied  only  to  jails.  The  cocoa 
powder  of  the  household  is  made  up  with  arrow- 
root  and  other  starches,  glucose,  or  sugar,  some- 
times horse  beans  to  give  it  body  (I  am  speaking 
of  England,  of  course,  and  of  the  firms  that  do 
not  advertise). 

“Apart  from  its  unfortunate  association  with 
the  secluded  simple  life,  the  bulk  of  English  people 
deem  it  ‘livery’  the  same  as  they  deem  coffee 
‘eating’;  for  this  class  of  Englishman  at  least  is 
subhuman  and  as  unerring  in  matters  of  food  as 
all  the  other  animals.” 


COCOA,  “A  BROWN  POISON” 


placed  in  Class  C of  imports,  with  an  agio  or  in- 
crease of  80  times  the  basic  gold  rates  of  duty 
when  paid  in  paper.  The  former  agio  for  cocoa 
was  150  times  basic  duty  when  paid  in  paper. 

The  National  Cocoa  Mills  of  New  York  pleaded 
guilty  under  the  Food  Drugs  Act  and  was  fined 
for  having  shipped  branded  cocoa  into  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  and  Rhode  Island. 


CACAO  GROWN  AND  USED 


World  Total  Shows  Gain  of  54%  Since  1913,  Pro- 
duction  Leading  in  Gold  Coast  and  Con- 
sumption in  U.  S.  and  Germany 


When  food  supplies  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  began  to  arrive  in  the  Volga 
River  Valley  of  Russia  this  spring,  it  is  reported 
that  the  native  peasants  looked  with  dire  suspicion 
upon  the  kettles  of  steaming  cocoa  distributed 
from  the  kitchens.  “The  devil  is  posing  as  an 
American  and  trying  to  make  us  drink  his  brown 
poison!”  they  exclaimed,  and  upset  the  boilers 
containing  cocoa  made  for  the  children.  The 
American  inspectors  had  to  conduct  a campaign 
of  education. 


CACAO  FROM  BAHIA 
Shipments  of  cacao  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  for 
1921  amounted  to  672,200  bags  (132  pounds  each), 
compared  with  844,900  in  1920  and  822,600  bags 
in  1919.  The  United  States,  the  principal  buyer, 
took  305,100  bags  in  1921,  402,200  in  1920,  and 
526,900  in  1919.  Germany,  the  chief  distributing 
point  in  Europe,  was  second  with  159,700  bags, 
compared  with  106,200  in  1920  and  2,500  in  1919. 


COCOA  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Merckens  Chocolate  Co.  of  Buffalo  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $300,000. 

By  a decree  of  Mar.  18,  1922,  effective  from 
that  date,  cocoa  imported  into  Hungary  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  food  preparations  is 


gTATISTICS  covering  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  cacao  in  all  important  countries 
have  been  prepared  by  S.  T.  Smith  of  New  York. 
They  show  that  production  and  consumption  last 
year  amounted  to  390,000  metric  tons,  a gain  of 
54%  over  1913.  The  United  States  leads  in 
consumption,  with  Germany  second,  and  the  Gold 
Coast  has  increased  its  standing  in  first  place.  The 
figures  in  detail  are  as  follows : 


PRODUCTION 


Gold  Coast 

Bahia  

Guayaquil  

Trinidad  

San  Thome  and  Prin- 
cipe   

Dominican  Republic.  . 
Venezuela  (3  ports) . 

Lagos  (Nigeria) 

Fernando  Po 

Grenada  

Other  countries 


Total 


■Metric  Tons- 


1921  1920 

133,909  126,600 

40,123  52,610 

38,058  34,716 

34,843  28,446 

28,276  21,471 

27,500  23,390 

22,000  20,000 

15,000  17,429 

5,200  4,741 

4,441  4,152 

41,184  43,921 


390,534  377,476 


1919  1913 

178,985  51,309 

51,860  27,340 

34.509  39,509 

27,541  21,825 

49,945  35,310 

22,418  19,470 

20,192  17,138 

25,806  3,679 

3,411  2,825 

5,027  5,258 

37,692  30,022 


457,386  253,685 


CONSUMPTION 


United  States 124,416  142,776  158,182  67,595 

Germany  102,000  45,059  11,700  51,053 

England  47,164  51,483  65,647  27,586 

France  33,215  45,288  51,584  27,774 

Holland  28,785  25,385  36,922  30,016 

Spain  8,261  8,536  9,071  6,166 

Belgium  8,000  6,233  8,094  6,131 

Canada  6,600  5,531  5,632  1,750 

Switzerland  6,389  10,483  18,378  10,248 

Italy  4,500  4,731  6,551  2,457 

Other  countries 21,224  22,183  24,512  23,433 


Total  390,554  367,688  396,273  254,209 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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Bail  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 
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Good  Sellers 
make  busi ness  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


S.  T.  SMITH  CO.,  Inc. 

35  SO.  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Brokers  in 

COCOA  BEANS 

and 

COCOA  BUTTER 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  B ack  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

c In  this  department  problems  concerning  sugar  will  be  discussed 
and  news  presented  that  is  of  interest  to  both  refiners  and  dis- 
tributers of  this  product. 


NEW  BALTIMORE  SUGAR  REFINERY 


American  Opens  Its  Latest  Plant  with  a Big  Two- 
Day  Celebration — Tract  of  21  Acres  Has 
15  Buildings  on  the  Waterfront 

THE  most  modern  sugar  refinery  in  the  world 
was  opened  at  Baltimore  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  with  a two-day  celebration  on 
May  17  and  18.  Nearly  all  the  directors  and  ex- 
ecutive staff  of  the  company  were  there,  besides 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  from  all  about  that 
region.  Special  cars  took  the  company  representa- 
tives from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  following: 

Mayor  Broening  of  Baltimore,  chairman;  Morris 
K.  Trumbull  of  the  opening  committee;  President 
Earl  D.  Babst ; Maj.  Forrest  S.  Harvey,  resident 
engineer;  Field  Supt.  George  E.  Chamberlain; 
Maj.  John  W.  F.  Bennett,  chairman  of  the  con- 
sulting board ; Vice  President  Ralph  S.  Stubbs ; 
Supt.  Carl  F.  Huttlinger;  Charles  F.  Sayer,  man- 
ager of  sales;  all  the  directors  present;  and  Vice 
President  Fred  Mason. 

A thousand  visitors  were  conducted  on  in- 
spection tours  of  the  plant,  the  first  afternoon 
being  devoted  to  entertaining  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  in  trades  allied  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry from  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  On  the  second 
day  hundreds  of  grocers  toured  the  plant  and  had 
luncheon  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Domino  Build- 
ing. A corps  of  70  guides  took  charge  of  groups 
of  20  visitors  upon  the  inspection  trips,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  hours  apiece. 

The  new  refinery  occupies  an  undivided  tract 
of  21  acres  in  an  ideal  section  of  the  Baltimore 
waterfront.  It  consists  of  15  separate  buildings 
one  to  10  stories  high,  of  which  the  refinery 
group  occupies  the  waterfront  and  the  administra- 
tion building,  gatehouse,  and  garage  the  land  end 
of  the  area.  Between  are  the  molasses  tanks, 
the  cooperage,  and  the  commissariat.  Charles 
Syer  heads  the  sales  force  of  the  new  refinery 
as  manager  and  Cary  F.  Huttlinger  is  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  production. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  refinery  on  May 
17,  1920,  and  the  official  opening,  two  years  later 


to  the  day,  fell  by  coincidence  upon  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  official  opening  of  the  com- 
pany’s Chalmette  plant  at  New  Orleans. 

Ten  steamers  already  have  discharged  cargoes 
of  raw  sugar  at  the  refinery.  The  imported  raw 
products  are  coming  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 


SUGAR  IN  FRANCE  AND  EUROPE 


Over  Half  of  French  Factories  Destroyed  During 
the  War,  but  Recovery  Is  Under  Way — 
Russia  Remains  Dormant 


'""THE  following  report  on  sugar  conditions  in 
Europe,  especially  France,  has  been  made  from' 
Paris  under  date  of  Feb.  22,  1922,  by  A.  P.  Dennis, 
special  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce : 

“Of  all  French  industries,  sugar  has  perhaps 
been  the  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  Nearly 
all  the  native  mills  were  in  the  region  that  suffered 
most  severely  as  a result  of  hostilities,  and  of  the 
206  factories  operating  before  the  war  120  to  125 
were  destroyed. 

“The  refineries  fared  better.  Of  the  26  oper- 
ating in  1913,  only  13  were  within  possible  striking 
distance  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  six  of  these  were 
either  badly  damaged  or  actually  destroyed.  At 
the  same  time,  whereas  the  French  refineries  in 
1912-13  handled  71%  of  the  sugar  consumed  in 
France,  in  1919-20  and  1920-21  they  handled  onlv 
55%. 

“The  mills  date  back,  many  of  them,  60  or  70 
years.  The  machinery  used  might  be  deemed 
antiquated  and  the  methods  crude,  but  production 
costs  have  been  kept  down,  and  no  other  industry 
can  show  so  many  consecutive  years  of  uninter- 
rupted dividends  on  capital  invested. 

“In  the  mills  now  in  process  of  restoration  the 
tendency  is  to  install  improved  modern  machinery. 
This  progress  will  eventually  serve  to  lower  pro- 
duction costs  and  will  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  French  sugar  market  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries. 

Sugar  Production  of  France 

“Before  the  war  native  production  of  sugar  was 
fairlv  adequate  to  meet  the  consuming  needs  of 
the  country,  except  in  some  recent  years  when, 
as  in  1911.  there  was  a part  failure  of  the  beet-root 
crop.  In  1913  imports  were  about  90,000  tons  less 
than  exports. 

“Official  figures  of  the  French  production  of 
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sugar  from  1913-14  to  the  present  time  (the  1921-22 
figure  being  an  estimate),  are  here  shown: 

Tons 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


717.000 
302,960 
135,900 
185,435 
200,265 

110.000 

155.000 

305.000 

285.000 


What  Europe  Produced 


“According  to  the  Sugar  Statistics  Office  Licht 
of  Magdeburg,  the  entire  European  production  of 
sugar  for  1920-21  and  1921-22  is  as  follows : 

Tons  Tons 


Germany  

Czechoslovakia 

France  

Netherlands 

Belgium  

Austria  

Hungary  

Denmark  

Sweden  

Italy  

Spain  

Poland  

Other  countries 


1920-21  1921-22 

1,109,119  1,320,000 

713,165  650,000 

336,960  300,000 

317,196  335,000 

242,589  300,000 

14.000  16,000 

33.000  52,000 

137.000  145,000 

182,458  253,000 

138.000  230,000 

238.000  118,000 

171.000  205,000 

160.000  180,000 


Total  3,792,487  4,104,000 

War  Influence  on  France 
“War  conditions  transformed  France  from  a 


self-sustaining  to  an  importing  country.  Imports 
of  sugar  rose  to  521,000  tons  in  1915,  to  553,000 
tons  in  1916,  and  to  524,000  tons  in  1917.  The 
United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

“By  1918  rationing  restrictions  had  become  so 
severe  that  consumption  dropped  to  less  than  half 
normal  and  imports  to  178,000  tons.  Native  pro- 
duction continued  to  decline,  1918-19  yielding  only 
110,000  tons  and  1919-20,  155,000  tons.  With  the 
relaxation  of  government  restrictions,  however, 
consumption  rapidly  approached  normal.  By  1919 
the  dependence  of  France  on  the  New  York  market 
had  become  confirmed,  and  in  1920  three-fourths 
of  the  consumption  supply  was  of  foreign  origin. 

“The  annual  French  consumption  of  refined 
sugar . from  1913  to  1920,  with  the  estimate  for 
1921,  is  shown  in  the  following : 


Tons 

1913  716,800 

1914  502,100 

1915  702,200 

1916  737,000 

1917  610,700 

1918  303,000 

1919  643,300 

1920  713,000 

1921  600,000 


“Under  the  necessity  of  stimulating  national  pro- 
duction, the  French  customs  duty  on  foreign  sugar 
was  raised  in  1921  from  20  francs  to  50  francs  per 
100  kilos  (from  $1.75  to  $4.40  per  100  pounds  at 
normal  exchange).  With  this  protective  duty,  the 
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French  producer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Cuban 
sugar  so  long  as  its  f.  o.  b.  price  is  over  2 cents 
a pound.  As  Cuban  sugar  is  bought  through  dol- 
lar exchange,  further  protection  is  afforded  by  the 
low  parity  of  francs  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 


Shifts  in  European  Sugar  Trade 
“Norway,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  only  European  countries  that  do  not  pro- 
duce considerable  sugar.  Sugar  beets  can  be 
grown  in  England  on  a commercial  scale,  but 
manufacturing  and  trading  have  failed.  The  total 
value  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
111  m9re  ^an  £23,000,000,  which  increased 

to  £35,000,000  in  1921.  In  a single  year  before  the 
war  Germany  sold  1,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar 
to  British  account.  The  temporary  discontinuance 
of  the  German  sugar  export  trade  accounts  for 
the  shift  to  the  West  Indies  as  the  principal  source 
of  British  supply. 


“England  will  remain  for  years  the  chief  foreign 
market  for  American  sugar.  The  unfavorable 
factors  affecting  American  trade  with  England 
have  to  do  with  national  policy.  One  of  these  is 
imperial  preference,  but  there  is  a tendency  to 
overestimate  the  influence  of  this  on  the  British 
sugar  market.  British  Guiana  has  enjoyed  prefer- 
ence for  years.  Theoretically,  the  country  could 
be  made  to  produce  enough  sugar  to  supply  the 
British  Isles,  but  the  production  has  not  increased 
materially  and  the  country  remains  an  unimportant 
factor  in  the  sugar  trade. 

“The  German  beet-sugar  -industry  is  rapidly 
recovering.  Production  for  the  present  year  is 
some  200,000  tons  greater  than  last  year,  although 
the  season  has  been  unusually  dry.  Experts  agree 
that  the  German  output  for  next  season  will 
probably  increase  by  500,000  tons. 


“Beet  culture  in  Netherlands  and  Belgium  is 
increasing,  with  substantial  gains  in  the  production 
of  raw  sugar  this  year  over  last  season.  Spain, 
France  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  only  important 
producers  that  show  a marked  falling  off  in  this 
year’s  crop.  Spain  is  the  only  European  country 
that  grows  both  beet  and  cane  sugar.  Italy  has 
swung  over  from  the  position  of  an  importing  to 
that  of  an  exporting  country.  The  surplus  for 
export  will  remain  small,  however,  for  years  to 
come. 


Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
“Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  are  both  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  exportation.  The  former 


is  in  a strong  position  with  regard  to  exports,  and 
on  account  of  financial  disorganization,  sugar 
forms  a useful  medium  of  exchange  in  foreign 
trade.  Considerable  business  has  been  done  with 
b ranee  with  some  contracts  yet  to  run,  based  not 
upon  firm  prices  but  upon  prices  on  the  Paris 
market  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  country  has 
also  been  paying  off  obligations  to  Switzerland  in 
sugar.  I rade  opinion  supports  the  view  that 
Czechoslovakia’s  exportable  surplus  for  the  year 
is  rapidly  nearing  exhaustion.  At  this  time  Cuba 
cane  sugar  is  underselling  Czech  beet  in  the 
rrench  market. 


Poland  is  far  less  favorably  situated  in  respect 
to  production.  The  country  is  really  hardly  more 
than  self-sustaining  as  yet.  In  an  effort  to  find  a 
medium  of  exchange,  however,  Poland  has  strained 
her  sugar-exporting  resources  by  way  of  barter 
tor  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
neccessaries. 


Conditions  in  Russia 

‘Information  received  by  the  French  sugar  trade 
irom  Russia  indicates  that  that  country  has  scarcely 
taken  an  initial  step  toward  a restoration  of  its 
once  flourishing  sugar  industry.  In  1913-14  there 
were  313  sugar  factories  and  refineries  in  Russia 
including  Poland.  More  than  1,700,000  acres  were 
under  beet  cultivation  and  12,000,000  tons  of  roots 
were  worked  up  and  1,740,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
produced.  Russia,  therefore,  stood  first  in  point 
of  acreage  under  beet  cultivation  and  second  as 
regards  actual  production  in  Europe. 

‘ Even  when  the  industry  was  at  its  height 
Russia  played  but  a small  part  in  the  world’s 
market.  The  relatively  small  surplus  over  home 
consumption  went  to  Persia,  Finland,  and  some 
of  the  neighboring  semi-independent  powers,  such 
as  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan.  The  industry  was  ! 
closely  controlled  by  the  government,  which  de-  : 
cided  every  year  just  how  much  sugar  should  go 
into  home  consumption  and  also  required  producers 
to  set  aside  reserves  against  a bad  crop.  The  im- 
portance of  the  industry  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  213  factories  in  the  Ukraine 
alone,  which  exceeds  the  prewar  number  of  French  t 
factories. 

The  Russian  factories  remain  substantially 
intact  and  labor  is  available,  but  without  the  aid 
of  outside  capital  and  organization  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  country  is  able  to  supply  its  own  ' 
sugar  needs.” 


HESS  & HAMILTON 


VICTOR  R.  HESS 


H.  W.  HAMILTON 


WILLIAM  J.  HESS 


Specialists  in  Sugar  Futures 

ORDERS  HAVE  OUR  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 
S2new  yorkT‘  B?oTnImi2Gio4ti3]N 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  & SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC.  41210413 
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SAVE  THE  FRUIT  CROP 

Our  seventh  “SAVE  THE  FRUIT 
CROP”  campaign  is  ready  to  get  under 
way  in  your  territory.  At  the  time  fruits 
ripen  in  the  different  sections  of  America, 
the  newspapers  will  appear  with  strong 
advertisements  urging  women  to  put  up 
preserves,  jams  and  jellies  with  Domino 
Granulated  Sugar.  This  means  increased 
sales  in  fruits,  jars  and  preserving  material, 
and  in  Domino  Granulated  Sugar  in  the 
clean,  convenient  packages.  Make  this 
campaign  pay  you  by  giving  it  your  sup- 
port and  pushing  the  home  preserving 
idea.  We  are  going  the  limit  this  year  in 
giving  you  helpful  co-operation  in  every 
way  possible. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino ” 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown; 

Golden  Syrup;  Cinnamon  and  Sugar;  Sugar-Honey,  and  Molasses 


Li  Classified  JIuyer's  Guile  i.,  mil  Hack  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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NEW  SUGAR  EXPORT  RECORD 
National  City  Bank  statisticians  estimate  that 
the  fiscal  year  closing  with  this  month  will  have 
had  more,  sugar  exports  from  the  United  States 
than  in  any  previous  year,  putting  the  figure  at 
1,750,000,000  pounds. 


TO  END  ITALIAN  SUGAR  MONOPOLY 
The  government  sugar  monopoly  in  Italy  is  to 
be  abolished  not  later  than  mid-August,  and  mean- 
time imports  may  be  made  only  under  license. 


SUGAR  TRADE  OF  SWITZERLAND 
Abolishment  of  the  present  government  mon- 
opoly of  sugar,  which  has  continued  for  six  years, 
will  take  place  on  Sept.  30,  1922.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  monopoly  will  find  stocks  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  The  Swiss  Food  Office  estimates  that 
some  5,000  tons  of  American  refined  sugar  may 
be  called  for  between  now  and  the  next  harvest. 

One  of  the  chief  economic  weaknesses  of 
Switzerland  lies  in  the  dependence  of  the  country 
on  foreign  sugar,  reports  Alfred  P.  Dennis, 
special  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Bern  under  date  of  Mar.  26,  1922. 
This  commodity  is  indispensable  to  the  large 
Swiss  chocolate  and  condensed-milk  industries,  but 
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the  country  imports  fully  nine-tenths  of  its  supply. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  the 
Swiss  sugar  industry,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
Production  of  refined  sugar  attained  its  max- 
imum under  the  forced  draft  campaigns  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war.  In  1915-16  about  16,000 
metric  tons  were  turned  out,  but  by  1920-21  pro- 
duction had  fallen  to  less  than  4,000  tons. 


AUSTRIA  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
The  production  of  raw  sugar  in  Austria  during 
1921-22  amounted  to  16,322  metric  tons,  or  30% 
of  the  prewar  output.  Austria’s  annual  sugar  re- 
quirement is  110,000  metric  tons,  most  of  which 
is  imported  from  Czechoslovakia. 


SUGAR  IN  NICARAGUA 
Nicaragua  has  10,000  to  12,000  acres  planted, 
to  sugar  cane,  which  produce  17  tons  of  cane 
and  \x/2  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  ex- 
port tax,  but  sugar  sold  locally  is  assessed  half 
a cent  a pound  for  schools. 


HONDURAS  TEA  DUTY  REDUCED 
British  Honduras,  in  its  new  customs  tariff,  ef- 
fective Mar.  31,  1922,  reduced  Jhe  duty  on  tea 
from  25%  to  20%  advalorem. 


The  Quality 

IN 

granulated,  cubes,  confectioners 
and  soft  sugars. 

The  sugar  which  makes 
satisfied  customers 

WARNER  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Office:  79  Wall  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Refinery:  Edgewater,  N.  4. 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and  exports 
during  March,  1922,  and  the  nine  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  March,  together 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  previous  year. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


Total  pounds 

Central  America  . 

Mexico  

West  Indies  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies 
Other  countries  . . 


■March- 


1921 

141,728,997 

18,528,617 

2,714,257 

2,308,260 

92,301,469 

15,447,911 

7,161,971 

299,129 

492,495 

2,474,388 


Tea 


1922 

96,131,779 


17,382,903 

7,278,563 

392,529 

46,174,431 

16,365,842 

6,598,690 


1,385,20 2 
553,619 


Nine  Months  Ending  March 


1921 

989,096,123 


87,203,001 

11,902,936 

15,211,732 

666,239,623 

146,702,123 

36,130,016 

1,377,718 

15,734,923 

8,594,051 


1922 

920,403,287 

59,379,905 

24,879,475 

5,259,511 

568,356,199 

195,267,983 

45,442,861 

818,520 

10,933,455 

10,065,378 


Total  pounds  

United  Kingdom  . 

Canada  

China  

British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Japan  

Other  countries  . . . 


Total  pounds  

Portugal  

United  Kingdom  . . . 
British  West  Indies. 

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 
Other  countries  . . . . 


5,386,888 

6.616,719 

58,008,961 

69,548,393 

747,676 

96,934 

483,883 

2,145,229 

657,351 

1,191,382 

63,933 

903,017 

75,942 

1,427,277 

1,617,795 

1,380,767 

822,203 

389,718 

7,002,551 

1,345,240 

6,101,033 

13,126,065 

4,333,012 

24,527,638 

1,573,422 

7,729,481 

511,181 

13,495,914 

17,088,747 

4,805,469 

23,323,628 

2,593,973 

Cacao,  Crude 

50,003,390 

59,328,569 

220,012,327 

208,389,026 

901,889 

1,173,526 

10,367,064 

3,172,627 
7,053,868 
2,873,574 
843,745 
1,768,985 
479,629 
7, 149,022 
4,065,630 
2,941,838 
25,034,144 
3,945,507 

1,559,990 

10,604,639 

30,157,661 

3,523,065 

18,482,502 

27,807,233 

< on/:  no  - 

3,749,132 

61,311 

11,479,963 

5,556.064 

1,978,727 

13,268,600 

1,467,114 

23,967,148 

571,370 

58,890,447 

44,845,343 

9,476,037 

27,416,336 

12,523,356 

37,517,046 

3,034,482 

16,397,159 

24,043,289 

14,015,527 

42,406,354 

14,865,384 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Tctel  pounds  117,234  227,964  873,449  1,495, 


Vanilla  Beans 


i oral  pounds  

132,488 

781,801 

929,026 

Total  pounds  

Spices 

9 7QO  C{A 

32,600,347 

2,192,949 

1,488,493 

59,749,483 

1,583,884 

Capsicum — 

unground  

Ground  

o,  JoZjOO  4 

365,479 

70 a AOO 

Cassia,  unground  

1 dio  coo 

2,591,292 

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground 

447,859 

1 1 /IQ  no  7 

1,958,450 
3, 129,962 
2,513,208 
705,452 
2,960,539 
10,823,500 
6,827,794 

6,940,519 

4,215,374 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

1 , l 4o,Uoj 

205,713 

{AO  on 7 

3,702,853 

1,195,188 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

All  other  spices 

3,124,384 

634,643 

2,792,562 

30,515,868 

6,211,943 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

Peanuts 

770  74C/C 

2,164,962 

15,509,460 

2,409,480 

4,727,256 

Shelled,  pounds  

OJ  Zy  Jot) 
1,050,745 

EXPORTS 


Coffee 


Green  or  raw,  pounds 4,960,409 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 11L447 


1,969,160  20,667,771 

101,960  909,559 


24,427,868 

803,044 


( Continued  on  page  852) 
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1922  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  851 ) 


EXPORTS — ( Continued ) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

' 7TI7  March  > Nine  Months  Ending  March 

1921  1922  1921  1922 


Total  value  

Spices 

$13,100 

$270,121 

$121,172 

Total  value  

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$1,005,945 

$551,399 

Total  pounds  

Peanuts 

1,286,585 

9,059,043 

9,564,079 

APRIL  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  16,  1922. — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  April  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  6,037,956 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  458,277  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details : 


Pounds 

Rejected 

Passed 

for  Quality 

Formosa  oolong 

57,151 

Congou  

. 206,998 

152,642 

India  

. 707,801 

. 2,104,849 

Ceylon  

37,344 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India. 

900 

Java  

. 879,940 

224,245 

Sumatra  

40,028 

99,105 

Ceylon  green 

42,675 

Pingsney  grpen 

. 1,240,832 
. 232,695 

. 404,408 

26,150 
30 

Country  green 

Japan  

Japan  dust 

Scented  orange  pekoe 

Scented  Canton  

29,335 

7.734J4 

Canton  oolong 

• 1,321 

Total  

. 6,037,95654 

458,227 

By  Districts 

Boston  

. 804,804 

80,139 

Chicago  

7,42254 

224,245 

Puget  Sound 

28,361 
9,640 
. 493,737 

St  Paul 

San  Francisco 

1,201 

New  York 

. 4,693,992 

152,642 

Total  6,037,95654  458,227 


TEA  EXPORTED  FROM  AMOY 
The  exports  of  oolong,  souchong,  and  pouchong 
black  teas  from  Amoy  in  1921  showed  a slight 
increase  over  1920,  and  a marked  decrease  under 
1913.  The  total  exports  for  1913  were  2,905,859 
pounds;  for  1920,  906,800;  for  1921,  909,333.  The 
exports  of  the  several  brands  for  these  years,  as 
stated  in  the  Customs  returns,  were  as  follows : 


1913  1920  1921 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Oolong  297,732  309,467  250,533 

Souchong  30,000  21,333  28,800 

Pouchong  2,576,527  570,400  598,000 

Log  and  stalk 800  2,800  


Totals,  black...  2,905,059  904,000  877,333 

Hyson  13,200 

Dust  800  2,800  18,800 


Grand  total 2,905,859  906,800  909,333 


None  of  this  tea  is  listed  as  having  been  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  imported 


only  19,200  pounds  in  1920,  and  18,133  in  1921,  the 
bulk  of  which  went  to  Singapore  and  Hongkong. 


DANISH  COFFEE  AND  COCOA  TRADE 
Denmark’s  imports  and  exports  of  coffee,  tea, 
and  cocoa  have  been  as  follows: 

Imports 


1913  1919  1920 

Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

Coffee  20,550,400  28,817,300  21,565,200 

Tea  539,900  1,339,800  710,300 

Cocoa  2,730,400  6,317,400  4,280,600 

Exports 

Coffee  4,352,400  1,024,100  1,062,300 

Tea  73,500  

Cocca  118,200  


MARACAIBO  COFFEE  SHIPMENTS 

Special  Correspondence 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  Apr.  12,  1922. — The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  quantities  and  des- 
tinations of  coffee  shipments  from  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  the  figures  in  bags  of  60  kilos  each: 


Shipped  to: 

United  States 

Curacao,  W.  I 

Holland  

Mar. 

1922 

Bags 

21,027 

10,077 

Feb. 

1922 

Bags 

34,188 

29,028 

4,032 

5,590 

Mar. 

1921 

Bags 

32,167 

459 

France  

England  

Denmark  

4,219 

192 

200 

500 

3,397 

Spain  

3,100 

Italy  

1,930 

Other  Venezuela  

1,737 

726 

257 

Total  

78,594 

36,980 

During  Mar.,  1922, 

67,000  bags 

of  coffee 

were 

received  in  Maracaibo 

from  the 

interior,  an  in- 

crease  of  10,764  bags  over  Feb.,  1922,  and  com- 
pared with  40,132  during  Mar.,  1921. — W.  A. 
Hickey. 


TEA  AND  PEANUTS  TO  DUTCH  GUIANA 
Imports  of  tea  and  peanuts  into  Dutch  Guiana 
during  1919  and  1920  were  as  follows: 

Total  From  United  States 


1919  1920  1919  1920 

Tea  $104,294  $131,739  $66,364  $52,412 

Peanuts  12,402  9,154  1,375  1,374 
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CES  CURRENT 

India 

& Ceylon 

— Line  Prices. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Indian — 
Pekoe 

souc’g.20 

@22 

Daj-jeeling — 

Pekoe  35 

@45 

As  of  June  12,  1922 

Pekoe 

24 

@26 

Orange  pekoe.45 
Flowry  or’ge.75 

@'70 

Prices  to  Wholesalers 

Orange  pekoe. 26 

@40 

@$1 

Ceylon — 

Java — 

GREEN  COFFEE 

Fekoe 

Pekoe 

souc’g.28 
32 

@30 

@40 

Pekoe  souc'g.18 
Pekoe  19 

@20 

@22 

(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Orange 

pekoe. 32 

@45 

Orange  pekoe.21 

@30 

Brazil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price 

Santi  s 7 


Rio 


Cup  Selected  Price 

1354 

14 

14*4 

i4  n 

14 

1556 


No  Rio  Cup 
Selections 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  . ...1 3j4@ 

Bocono  13  54@ 

Tovar  13*4  @1454 

Merida  14  @1454 

do  washed.  .1454 @1^54 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary  . ...13*4@ 

. Fair  to  good.  . 1454  @ 14}4 
Prime  to  cho.15  @16 
Laguayra — 

Caracas 13  @1354 

do  washed.  .1454 @17 
Porto  Cabello.  12*4  @1354 
do  washed.  1454 @16j4 
Colombian — 

Ocana  13 54  @1454 

JBucaramanga.14  @17 

JTolima  15*4  @16*4 

? Bogota  12  @1754 

?Medellin  ....14  @18 

tManizales  ..13  @17  54 

Mexican — 

Cordoba 13  54  @14 

do  washed ..  1454 @1654 
Coatepec  ....14  @ 

do  washed..  15  @1754 

‘Oaxaca  ....14  @14*4 

* do  washed.  . 14J4  @ 1654 
Costa  Rica — 

Common 1 1 54  @13 

Fair  to  good.  . 1554 @1654 
Prime  to  cho.l6j4@17 


San  Salvador.  1354 @14  1 i 
do  washed ..  1454  @ 1654 
Nicaragua  ...13  54  @14 
do  washed  ..  1454  @ 16 
Guatemala  & Coban — 

Common  11 54  @13 

Fair  to  good . . 1 5 54  @ 16 

Prime  to  cho.l654@17 
Unwashed  ...1354  @14 
Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...14 

Washed  15 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  . . . 

Washed  145 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....  12 


East  India — 

Padang  Int...26 

Fancies  28 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ....  @ 

Java  24  @26 

Mocha — small. 21 J4  @22 
Liberian — 

‘Straits  10 

‘Surinam  ....  10 
Pamanokin  ..13 


@12 

@13 

@15 


* Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
X Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 

Imperial — 

Fair 

.18 

@19 

Firsts  

.30 

@35 

Good  

.20 

@21 

Seconds  . . . . 

.25 

@216 

Superior  . . . 

.22 

@24 

Thirds  

.20 

@24 

Fine  

Finest 

.30 

.31 

@35 

@36 

Young  Hyson — 

Choice  

.37 

@42 

Extra  

.45 

@50 

Choicest  . . . . 

.52 

@64 

Firsts  

.35 

@38 

PINGSUEY 

Seconds 

.25 

@30 

Gunpowder — 

Thirds  

.24 

@25 

Pinheads  . . . 

.35 

@40 

Hyson — 

First 

.22 

@25 

Seconds  . . . 

.13 

@14 

Seconds  . . . . 

.16 

@19 

Thirds  

. 9 

@11 

Japan — 

I mDerial — 

Basket  fired. 

.32 

@60 

First  

. .20 

@25 

Pan  fired 

.36 

@60 

Seconds  . . . . 

.15 

@20 

Congou — 

Thirds  

.12 

@14 

Common  ... 

.18 

@ 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Good  

.19 

@ 

Gunpowder — 

Superior  . . . 

.20 

@28 

Extra  

. .50 

@60 

Fine  to  finest, 

.21 

@30 

First  

.40 

@45 

Choice  to 

Seconds  . . . . 

..25 

@45 

choicest 

.36 

@45 

SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers- 
Singapore  . . 
Acheen  A . . . 
Acheen  B . . . 
Acheen  C. . . 
Lampong  . . . 
Heavy — 

Aleppy  

Tellicherry  . 
White  Peppers- 
Singapcre  . . 
Penang 
Muntok  . . . . 
Red  Peppers — 
Mombasa  . . . 
Japan.  ChilJ. 
Paprika  .... 
Cloves — 

Zanzibar  . . . 
‘Ambcyna  . . 
Penang  


. 9 54  @ 1 0 54 
@ 

@ 

@ 

. 8J4 @ 854 

. 854®  9 
. 954  @ 954 

.13  54  @1354 

@ 

.15  @15/ 

.35  @36 

.39  @40 

.15  @22 

.29  @30 

.—  @— 
.—  @— 


Pimento  

Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls.  . 
China,  rolls.  . 

do,  sell,  bk. 
Kwangsi  .... 
Batavia,  ext.  . 
do  short  stk. 
Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  

Ginger — 

Japan  

Cochin — ABC. 

do  D 

Lemon  

African  

Jamaica  

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s . . . 
105  to  110s.. 
Mace  


454@  454 

24  @25 

9 @ 9 J4 

5 54  @ 5 54 
9 54  (<i  954 
1054  @ 1 1 
954  @ 954 

15  @20 

11  @11J4 

9*4@10 

@ 

954  @ 10 
9 @ 954 
35  @41 

2654  @27 
20  @21 
2854  @46 


fNo  quotations  are  being  made.  $01d  crpps. 


@1454 

COCOA — First 

Hand  Prices 

@17 

Accra  FF. . . 

...  8*6@  9 

Dominica  . . . . 

@ 

St.  Thome.  . 

...—  @n 

Grenada  

.11  @1154 

@ 

Bahia  . .F.  . . 

. . . 954 @n 

Haiti  

@ 754 

; @16 

Caracas  . . . . 

. . .11 54  @115-2 

Jamaica  

.8  @954 

Costa  Rica . 
Guyaquils — 

...  9 @954 

Maracaibo  . . . . 
Porto  Cabello. 

,.18  @28 
.15  @22 

@ 

! @ 

I @15 

Arriba  . . . 

. . .1154@12 

Para  

@ 

Machala  . . 

. . .10*4@11 

Sanchez  

— @8 

Caraquez  .. 

..  .io*4@n 

Surinam  

.1054  @1054 

@28 

@32 

Cuban  

. ...  854  @1054 

Trinidad  Est.  . 

. 1 1 54  @1 1 *4 

Prices  to  Retailers 
COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 
Green 


Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

...  17 

1854 

2154. 

2256 

Santos,  P.  B 

. . . 19 

2154 

2354 

2654 

Rio  

. . . 14 

15  54 

17*6 

19  H 

Mara  

. . . 18 

20*4 

22*4 

25*4 

Caracas  

. . . 21 

23 

2556 

2854 

Bucaramanga  

. . . 21 

23 

2556 

2854 

Bogota  

. . . 21 

25 

2556 

305/ 

Mexican  

. . 21 

25 

2556 

30*6 

Costa  Rica  

. . . 21 

25 

2556 

30*6 

Guatemala  

...  2154 

24 

2654 

2954 

‘Jamaica  

Padang  

; ; 27 

31 

33*6 

3856 

Mocha  

. . . 27 

35 

33*6 

4254 

‘Abysinnia  

T ava  

. . . 27 

35 

33*6 

3856 

Porto  Rico  

...  21J4 

25 

2654 

30*6 

‘No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 


Foochow 


Japan 

India 


P.  F. 
B.  F. 


Young 


From 

To 

1.50 

1.20 

. . 25 

90 

..  28 

90 

95 

..  22 

50 

. . 19 

50 

36 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SPECIALTY 


Head  of  an  Advertising  Agency  Gives  Many  In- 
stances of  Its  Value  in  Building  Up  Busi- 
ness and  Moving  Old  Goods* 


By  R.  R.  Shuman 
Chicago 

IT  is  because  both  specialty  and  trade-paper  ad- 
*■  vertising  are  neglected  by  most  advertising 
agencies  that  I emphasize  the  importance  of  their 
intelligent  use  by  my  own  organization ; for  they 
both  fit  into  the  scheme  of  intensive  advertising 
that  I have  so  long  and  earnestly  advocated,- — in- 
tensive by  vocations,  through  class  publications, 
specialties,  and  direct  mail,  and  intensive  by  loca- 
tions, through  newspapers,  outdoor  display,  street 
cars,  and  direct  mail. 

While  instances  have  been  given  of  advertisers 
who  have  won  success  through  the  exclusive  use 
of  specialties,  without  the  support  of  other  forms 
of  advertising,  I am  justified  in  saying  that  even 
the  specialty  manufacturers  themselves  do  not  ad- 
vocate such  a program,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
show  their  belief  in  other  forms  of  advertising  by 
using  them  themselves  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  wares. 

Converting  a Harvester  Man 

My  first  experience  with  specialty  advertising 
was  with  specialties.  I was  advertising  manager 
for  the  Deering  Harvester  Co.  It  was  in  the  fall 
of  1892,  and  we  were  casting  about  for  means  for 
making  our  booth  at  the  coming  World  Columbian 
Exposition  the  center  of  greater  crowds  of  visitors 
than  would  stop  at  competing  booths  in  Agricul- 
tural Hall.  I sent  for  a Whitehead  & Hoag  solici- 
tor, and  Mr.  Moreland  came  with  his  case  full 
of  metal  and  celluloid  novelties.  The  matter 
seemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  up 
with  Mr.  Deering  himself,  and  we  went  up  to  his 
private  office.  The  old  gentleman  declared  that 
he  didn’t  believe  in  spending  money  for  that  kind 
of  “rubbish,”  but  as  Moreland  spread  out  his  trink- 
ets one  by  one  on  his  desk  I observed  a covetous 
look  in  the  old  man’s  eyes,  specially  directed  to  a 
celluloid-handle  pocket  knife,  and  when  that 

*An  address  by  the  president  of  the  Shuman-Haws  Ad- 
vertising Co.  to  the  Advertising  Forum  at  Minneapolis, 
Apr.  25,  1922. 


millionaire  actually  humbled  himself  by  asking 
Moreland  for  the  knife  I quietly  told  him  that 
thousands  of  farmers  felt  the  same  as  he  did  when- 
ever they  saw  a chance  of  getting  something  usefil 
for  nothing. 

The  case  was  won,  and  we  used  at  our  exhibit, 
not  pocket  knives,  but  less  expensive  novelties, 
which  we  bought  and  distributed  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands ; thereby  getting  the  bulge  on  com- 
petitors. Though  we  had  prepared  handsome  cata- 
logs in  large  quantities,  which  were  spread  out 
invitingly  on  the  railings,  less  than  a quarter  of 
the  literature  prepared  was  taken,  while  we  had 
to  reorder  our  specialties  time  and  again.  From 
that  time  on  we  were  extensive  users  of  specialty 
advertising,  including  calendars  and  signs. 

Returns  from  a Pocketbook 

The  rivalry  between  Deering  and  McCormick 
was  exceedingly  bitter  during  the  World’s  Fair. 
Each  coveted  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal,  and 
my  employer  told  us  to  go  as  far  as  we  thought 
necessary. 

The  master  stroke  was  an  excursion  to  Larimore, 

N.  D.,  in  August,  1893,  to  witness  a cavalcade  of 
48  Deering  binders  cutting  wheat  on  the  famous 
Elk  Valley  farm.  A special  train  of  eight  Pull- 
mans was  chartered,  and  all  the  foreign  commis- 
sioners were  invited  to  take  the  trip.  The  judges 
of  agricultural  implements  were  included  in  the  in- 
vitation and  several  accepted.  Before  we  started.  • 
we  ascertained  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  had  jj 
consented  to  be  our  guests  and  in  the  first  hour  ' 
of  the  journey  each  was  presented  with  a hand-  ,1 
some  black-seal  pocketbook,  with  his  name  engraved  j 
upon  it  in  gold  letters.  Inside  the  pocketbooks 
were  engraved  cards  wishing  the  recipient  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  each  card  autographed  per- 
sonally by  William  Deering. 

Not  only  did  Deering  capture  first  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  but  the  200  foreign  commis- 
sioners who  were  our  guests  on  that  trip  were 
afterward  visited  one  by  one  at  their  homes,  in 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Australia,  by  a newly 
appointed  foreign  sales  manager, — who,  by  the  way 
had  acted  as  host  on  the  North  Dakota  excursion, 

— and  the  courtesies  extended  to  him  by  his  guests 
of  the  year  before  laid  the  foundation  of  an  export 
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icttxjUalj  (Bray  Ware 


It’s  Time 
To 

Order 


Your 

Preserving 

Kettles 


Housewives  will  use  greater  quantities  of  your  products  to  secure  an  “Old 
English  Gray  Ware”  Preserving  Kettle  as  a premium. 

“Old  English”  Kettles  are  made  from  heavy  steel,  beautifully  enameled,  in 
deep  attractive  shapes. 

The  kettles  you  need  have  formed  back  handles  instead  of  wire  handles, 
and  the  bails  are  equipped  with  polished  wooden  grips. 

Prices  for  the  coming  season  are  now  ready  on  the  three  best  sizes,  the 
No.  500—24  quart  actual;  No.  400—18  quart  actual;  and  the  No.  340 — 10  quart 
actual.  Smaller  sizes  to  suit  all  needs. 

Large  kettle  orders  for  the  coming  season  are  now  in  process  in  the  fac- 
tory. Insure  delivery  of  your  kettles  at  the  proper  time  by  placing  your  order 
now — write  us. 

THE  REPUBLIC  STAMPING  & ENAMELING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


"IRepubltr  Wljite  Ware 


The  Original  Coffee  Filter 


Filtration  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  coffee  brewing  method. 

The  French  long  ago  learned  that  filtered  coffee  was  the  best  and  what 
are  known  as  French  Coffee  Biggins  were  the  first  coffee  filters. 

Our  coffee  pots  are  made  according  to  the  French  processes. 

The  coffee  merchant  who  uses  these  coffee  biggins  is  giving  his  coffee  a fair 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value  in  the  cup.  They  can  be  featured  either 
as  a premium  or  sold  direct.  8,  14,  18,  28  and  48  ounce  sizes. 

Ask  for  particulars 

OHIO  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


V 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee, 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Setting,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Tssue  foe  Further  Information 
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business  for  the  Deering  company  running  into  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  He  told  me,  after  his  return 
from  his  first  trip,  that  nearly  every  commissioner 
he  visited  proudly  showed  him  Mr.  Deering’s 
pocketbook,  not  forgetting  to  display  the  auto- 
graphed card  of  greetings  which  was  still  preserved 
as  a memento.  Those  men  took  as  a matter  of 
course  the  tremendous  cost  of  the  special  train 
and  the  week’s  outing  at  the  company’s  expense, 
forgot  the  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  wines 
and  champagne  that  we  bought  with  good  Method- 
ist money,  but  remembered  and  preserved  their 
pocketbooks  and  the  card  they  contained. 

How  to  Give  a Gift 

This  incident  naturally  leads  me  to  a vital  ele- 
ment in  the  effectiveness  of  gift  advertising,— the 
manner  of  giving  a specialty  that  has  noticeable 
value.  Do  the  little  act  with  the  same  grace  that 
you  like  to  have  used  when  gifts  are  offered  to 
you,  a grace  that  conveys  a hearty  spirit  of  good- 
will and  warm  personal  interest. 

Specialty  advertising  is  distinctly  a heart  appeal, 
and  he  who  misses  that  vital  thought  will  fail  in 
its  use. 

As  to  the  use  of  specialties  to  induce  people  to 
render  a service,  a case  in  point  is  the  offer  of  a 
handsome  little  pocket  knife  to  retail  dealers  in 
return  for  useful  information,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tionaries,  by  the  O’Brien  Varnish  Co.  Thousands 
of  dealers  filled  out  the  “research  card,”  telling 
frankly  just  what  competing  varnishes  they  sold, 
and  how  much,  information  of  great  value  which 
salesmen  could  never  secure. 

Such  a campaign  naturally  utilizes  two  kinds  of 
advertising,  direct-mail  and  specialty,  and,  in  some 
cases  should  include  a third,  the  trade  papers. 

Some  Effective  Uses 

A Chicago  baking  company  sold  190,000  loaves 
of  a new  brand  of  bread  by  advertising  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers  that  it  would  give  an  airplane 
novelty  to  every  boy  or  girl  who  would  buy  a 
loaf.  The  campaign  created  advertising  for  Chi- 
cago newspapers. 

The  Wausau  Abrasives  Co.  advertised  in  the 
Carpenter  (a  union  labor  trade  magazine)  that  it 
would  mail  a handy  board-measure  scale  and  a 
sample  of  sandpaper  to  any  carpenter  sending  in  his 
name.  A half-page  ad  costing  $60  brought  3,000 
replies ! 

The  Thatcher  Furnace  Co.  uses  a quill  penholder 
at  conventions  of  stove,  hardware,  and  furnace 
dealers  to  induce  the  dealers  to  fill  out  cards  tell- 
ing what  kinds  of  furnaces  they  sell,  how  many, 
and  why.  It  reports  that  up  to  date  it  has  over 
5,000  of  these  data  cards  filled  out,  and  that  at 
each  convention  city  the  moving  crowds  of  dele- 
gates look  like  a Thatcher  parade. 

Have  you  visited  the  interesting  public  markets 


on  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans?  Did  you  know 
that  back  in  1867  the  resourceful  French  merchants 
who  established  that  market  were  threatened  with 
failure  until  they  began  giving  gifts  to  the  house- 
wives and  servants  who  came  there  to  trade? 

How  long  would  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 
have  survived  the  opposition  of  old-established 
merchants  had  it  not  been  for  the  profit-sharing 
coupons?  Do  you  know  that  the  foundation  of 
Wrigley’s  vast  fortune  rests  upon  his  vigorous 
and  intelligent  use  of  premiums  to  dealers,  their 
wives,  and  sales  people? 

Specialties  rightly  used  are  not  an  expense  but 
an  immediate  source  of  profit.  The  Magic  Stove 
Co.  proved  that  by  displaying  a stove  in  the  deal- 
er’s window  announcing  Magic  Stove  Week  and 
offering  a souvenir  hatpin  to  any  woman  that 
would  call.  The  dealer  had  to  spend  $50  of  his 
own  money  in  local  newspaper  advertising,  receiv- 
ing $90  worth  of  hatipins  from  the  company. 

One  hundred  dealers  took  on  the  plan.  They 
were  given  hatpins  aggregating  a cost  of  $14,000, 
or  $50  worth  more  each  than  was  first  offered. 
They  increased  their  sales  an  average  of  18  stoves 
a store,  or  1,800  extra  stoves  by  100  dealers.  Deal- 
ers’ profits  were  $23,108,  and  the  stove  company’s 
profit  after  paying  $14, (KX)  for  the  hatpins  was 
$12,268. 

Reaching  Merchants  and  Clerks 
A field  of  advertising  that  has  been  too  much 
neglected  is  that  of  reaching  the  merchants  and 
their  clerks.  Wrigley  proved  its  importance,  other 
manufacturers  meet  with  equal  success,  and 
specialty  advertising  is  a very  important  key  to 
their  success.  A celluloid-case  pocket  tape  meas- 
ure in  the  hands  of  retail  salesmen  stimulated  a 
fine  increase  in  the  sale  of  Kranich  & Bach  pianos. 
One  of  the  talking  points  on  this  baby  grand  is 
that,  though  only  59  inches  long,  it  is  “every  inch 
a grand”  (this  tape  is  a 59-inch  measure).  A 
double  play  is  made  on  the  face  of  the  case  by 
the  words  “Length  only  59  inches— Grandette— 
every  inch  a grand.” 

Many  foolish  manufacturers  have  the  notion  that 
their,  distribution  is  complete  when  they  stock  up 
the  jobbers;  but  those  manufacturers  who  have 
reached  out  intelligently  have  grown  mighty,  while 
those  who  trust  wholly  to  jobbers’  distributions 
sentence  themselves  by  that  very  policy  to  medi- 
ocrity and  to  the  tyranny  of  jobbers. 

Dealers  buy  any  new  thing  in  a sense  of  fear 
that  it  may  not  sell.  You  must  show  them  that 
you  are  taking  steps  to  force  a free  flow  of  those 
goods  into  the  homes  of  their  customers,  or  they 
will  buy  by  dribs  or  not  at  all. 

Using  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
The  local  newspaper  is  easily  the  greatest  edu- 
cator and  when  you  couple  your  offer  in  the  papers 
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A PREMIUM 


Dear  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
“eyiee.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGnmge,  Illinois 


HOUSE  OF 


Cups  and  Saucers 


We  endeavor  to  live  up  to  this 
reputation  by  always  having  a 
large  variety  and  quantity  of 
stocks  of  cups  and  saucers  at 
popular  prices. 

Scores  of  new  designs  in 
every  style. 

An  ideal  Premium  for  Pack- 
ages of  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Orders  for  immediate  delivery 
promptly  executed. 

TAIYO  TRADING  CO., Inc. 

101  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A “JEWEL”  OF  A 
PREMIUM 


“LUCKY  JEWEL”  Shears,  eight  inches 
long.  New,  useful  and  ornamental.  Every 
woman  admires  the  artistic  and  neat  article. 
“LUCKY  JEWEL”  Shears  are  made  from 
specially  selected  Eversharp  cutlery  material 
with  keen  and  lasting  cutting  edges  and 
assembled  with  our  patented  jewel  bolt 
attachment. 

A 100%  American  cutlery  item.  The 
Shear  with  24-Kt.  Gold  ornamental  handle 
and  equipped  with  the  Jewel  makes  a very 
attractive  and  neat  premium.  Price  $48  per 
gross.  Price  $4.25  per  dozen.  Sample  sent 
for  50  cents. 

Lipault  Company 

Dept.  T 

1028  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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with  some  attractive,  useful,  or  novel  thing  that 
the  consumer  will  receive  as  a reward  for  calling 
at  your  dealers’  stores,  you  speed  up  the  action 
of  your  newspaper  appeal. 

The  same  is  true  of  magazine  advertising.  Won- 
derful records  of  results  have  been  made  by  na- 
tional advertisers  who  offered  calendars  to  readers 
of  their  ads  in  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other 
dominant  publications. 

Outdoor  advertising  is  an  equally  effective  force 
by  which  to  induce  the  public  to  prompt  action 
through  an  offer  of  some  suitable  reward  for 
calling  at  your  dealers’  stores. 

Even  the  highbrow  engineers  and  executives  who 
read  the  more  or  less  exclusive  class  and  more 
expensive  magazines  respond  to  this  heart  appeal. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  some  years 
ago  prepared  a book,  “A  Better  Day’s  Work,”  and 
ran  two  parallel  campaigns  in  two  lists  of  publi- 
cations reaching  executives,  one  campaign  adver- 
tising the  book,  the  other  the  machines.  I am 
told  that  the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  the 
sales  to  the  men  and  firms  that  wrote  for  the 
book  were  eight  times  the  sales  made  to  those  who 
answered  the  advertisements  of  the  machines. 

Who  is  the  most  hopeless  of  all  stone-hearted, 
ice-water-blooded  buyers?  Isn’t  he  the  purchasing 
agent?  Yet  we  have  a record  of  $8,240  in  sales 
to  purchasing  agents  by  the  Factory  Supply  Co., 
resulting  from  one  mailing  of  a letter-opener. 

The  National  Cash.  Register  Co.,  the  Multigraph 
Sales  Co.,  and  other  live-wire  employers  of  large 
crews  of  intelligent  salesmen  will  tell  you  that 
salesmen  will  work  their  heads  off  for  a badge, 
button,  fob,  cane,  or  blue  ribbon,  who  would  take 
as  a matter  of  course  and  without  any  noticeable 
increase  in  effort  the  offer  of  a money  reward 
costing  many  times  that  of  the  novelty. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  the  employer  who 
equips  his  salesmen  with  attractive  and  useful  ad- 
vertising specialties  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  class 
of  men  they  call  on  will  find  that  the  salesmen  will 
make  more  sales  in  less  time  and  with  smaller 
expense  accounts  for  “entertainment”  than  they 
ever  did  without  these  aids  to  selling. 

Bringing  Crowds  to  the  Store 

Specialty  advertising  can  do  wonders  in  quicken- 
ing trade  for  the  retail  merchant.  An  attractive 
window  display  of  a catchy  specialty,  accompanied 
by  a sign  offering  the  specialty  free  with  every 
purchase  of  goods  amounting  to  a given  figure, 
is  always  a profitable  crowd-bringer.  A counter 
display  of  a specialty  and  a card  stating  that  one 
will  be  given  free  with  each  purchase  of  some 
slow-moving  merchandise  displayed  with  it  is  more 
effective  than  a premium  and  costs  less. 

Newspaper  advertising  announcing  free  gifts  of 
specialties  or  souvenirs  under  stated  conditions 


rarely  fails  to  bring  response  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  plan  of  giving  specialties  for  labels,  wrap- 
pers, or  other  evidences  of  purchase  of  specific 
goods  is  always  good. 

The  scheme  of  giving  specialties  serial  numbers 
and  offering  rewards  for  holders  of  lucky  numbers 
always  fans  up  a whirlwind  of  excitement. 

Don’t  forge£  the  youngsters,  with  devices  that 
make  a noise  or  lend  themselves  to  childish  play. 
Children  'are  great  shoppers,  and  their  power  of, 
salesmanship  exerted  on  their  parents  in  behalf  of 
any  article  to  which  you  tie  your  “kid”  specialty 
is  very  great. 


SPICE  SETS  FOR  PREMIUMS 
The  Metal  Package  Corp.  of  New  York  is 
specializing  on  spice  and  cereal  sets  for  premiums. 
They  are  of  handsomely  decorated  round  tin  cans, 
the  seven  to  a set  of  spice  containers  fitting  ex- 


A Household  Premium  Spice  Set 


actly  into  a large  container  of  similar  design. 
They  are  offered  in  the  following  combinations : 

12-pieces,  square-hinged-cover  spice  and  cereal 
set,  delft  design. 

6-piece  square  spice  set,  hinged  cover,  delft  de- 
sign. 

6-piece  square  cereal  set. 

8-piece  round-spice-box  set,  in  white  and  gold 
or  black  and  gold  decoration. 


KENTUCKY  ANTI-PREMIUM  LAW 

This  year’s  legislative  grist  to  date  has  resulted 
in  only  one  anti-premium  measure.  This  is  a 
sweeping  Kentucky  law  which  prohibits  the  giving 
of  premium  tokens  of  any  character  whatsoever, 
either  with  the  sale  of  goods  or  with  work,  labor, 
and  services,  and  irrespective  as  to  whether  such 
tokens  are  redeemable  in  cash  or  merchandise,  says 
the  Novelty  News. 

It  appears  to  be  the  most  sweeping  anti-premium 
statute  ever  enacted.  It  was  passed  on  Mar.  15, 
and  took  effect  immediately.  Concerns  are  al- 
lowed 90  days  in  which  to  redeem  outstanding 
coupons  and  certificates. 

Just  before  the  law  was  enacted,  manufacturers 
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A Quick  Seller — A Steady  Repeater 


The  most  attractively  packaged  Food  Product  ever  produced.  Printed  in  beautiful, 
natural  colors  to  actually  portray  the  real  fruits.  So  inviting  to  the  eye  as  to  force 
your  customers’  immediate  attention — quick  sales! 

Small,  compact  carton  contains  three  glassine  bags,  each  accurately  weighed,  to  insure 
perfect  results.  No  measuring  or  guess  work  for  the  housewife.  Failure  impossible. 
Each  bag  makes  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  delicious  jelly,  jam  or  marmalade.  Entire 
50-cent  carton  produces  four  and  one-half  pounds. 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  AN  OUNCE 
HALF  THE  PRICE  OF  GOOD  STORE  JELLY 


Tru-Jel  is  a true  fruit  pectin  product.  It  contains  no  gelatin,  artificial  coloring  matter  or 
preservatives.  Guaranteed  to  retain  full  strength  and  keep  fresh  in  any  temperature. 
Tru-Jel  lowers  the  sugar  cost  and  cuts  down  the  time  and  labor  of  jelly-making — three 
selling  arguments  which  most  effectively  appeal  to  every  housewife. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  DETAILS 

Caution : Regardless  of  other  trade-names , size  or  style  of  packages,  we  have  the  exclusive 
right,  under  contract,  to  distribute  powdered  pectin  preparations  to  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
under  the  patented  process  held  by  the  patentee.  Tru-Jel  is  such  a preparation.  Infringe- 
ments will  be  rigidly  resisted.  Buy  only  of  the  Authorized  Distributor. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTS: 


BAKING  POWDER  CERO-BUTTER 

MAROONS  EXTRACTS 

CREAM  PIE  FILLING  LEMON  PIE  FILLING 

COCOANUT  CREME  CUSTARD  KREAM  LITE 


CHOCOLATE  DESSERT 
MARSHMALLOW  CREME 
COCOA 
CENT-A-GLASS 


Formerly  sold  by  the  FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY  is  now  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed by 

WHITE  & KLEPPINGER,  Inc. 

2311  Archer  Avenue  “Profit  Paying  Products”  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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issuing  and  redeeming  their  own  coupons  succeeded 
in  having  a provision  incorporated  exempting 
themselves  and  dealers  inclosing  their  own  premium 
tokens  in  their  original  packages  from  its  oper- 
ation. This  means  that  a soap  house  that  wraps 
its  goods  in  premium  labels  which  it  redeems,  or 
a tea,  coffee,  or  spice  house  that  incloses  coupons 
in  its  original  packages,  or  prints  labels  redeemable 
by  it  thereon,  is  not  affected  by  this  law. 

This  measure  is  so  drastic  in  its  terms  and  pro- 
visions that  plans  are  already  under  consideration 
for  a suit  to  test  its  constitutionality. 


PROFIT  SHARING  FOR  SALESMEN 


How  Some  Firms  Have  Eliminated  the  Abuse  of 
Expense  Accounts  and  Improved  the  Quality 
of  Their  Traveling  Men 


By  E.  Sanderson 

Philadelphia 

'"THE  original  method  of  remunerating  salesmen 
was  to  pay  them  a salary  and  their  actual 
expenses  for  transportation,  food,  and  lodging 
when  they  were  absent  from  home,  and  history 
tells  us  that  in  some  cases  the  “expenses”  were 
all  that  the  house  ever  paid  toward  their  support. 

This  method  of  remuneration  soon  grew  obso- 
lete, and  it  became  customary  to  pay  salesmen 
their  salary,  their  transportation  expenses,  food 
and  lodging,  clothing  for  themselves  and  families, 
lavish  entertainment  for  themselves  and  their 
customers,  and  all  other  expenses  mentionable 
and  unmentionable  that  the  salesman  deemed  it 
necessary  to  contract.  These  were  usually  re- 
turned monthly  in  a lump  sum  and  paid  by  the 
cashier  without  the  approval  of  anybody;  until 
the  salesman’s  expense  book  was  invented,  when 
it  was  customary  to  have  the  “expenses”  approved 
by  somebody  before  being  paid  by  the  cashier. 

Some  of  the  proprietors  or  sales  managers  were 
keener  than  others  in  detecting  items  that  they 
did  not  deem  legitimate ; but  if  the  salesman  was 
returning  a fair  business  very  few  questoins  were 
asked,  and  if  items  were  not  allowed  in  any  case 
they  invariably  appeared  in  another  form  in  the 
next  month’s  expense  book  and  were  then 
approved. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  meth- 
ods; but  no  business  man  is  able  to  compute  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  paid  to  or 
spent  by  salesmen  in  pursuits  entirely  foreign  to 
the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  for 
expenses  that  were  never  legitimately  contracted 
in  securing  orders. 

Nevertheless,  in  at  least  70%  of  the 
business  houses  of  today,  this  old  method  of  re- 
munerating salesmen  by  a fixed  salary  and 
expense  book  is  Still  in  force,  and  in  many  cases 


no  account  whatever  is  kept  of  the  actual  profits 
that  are  made  on  the  orders  turned  in  by  these 
salesmen,  and  no  accurate  account  kept  of  the 
total  sales  that  result  from  their  employment. 

It  is  accepted  as  a necessary  evil,  like  the  in- 
come tax,  and,  while  practically  every  other  item 
of  the  expense  of  doing  business  is  carefully  and 
systematically  scrutinized, — every  possible  effort 
made  to  purchase  materials  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  the  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers, 
porters,  and  teamsters  all  held  down  to  rigid 
rules  and  absolute  hours  of  employment,  salaries 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  minimum  point,  so  that 
the  expenses  will  not  extend  beyond  a certain 
percentage  of  sales, — the  remuneration  of  sales- 
men and  the  checking  of  their  time  and  expenses 
are  still  continued  in  the  haphazard  manner  in 
force  when  the  first  salesmen  went  out. 

The  Prohit-Sharing  Plan 

There  are  notable  exceptions  where  a number 
of  houses  ‘have  saved  at  least  50%  of  the 
money  paid  on  the  total  expense  account.  Better 
and  more  satisfactory  results  have  also  been  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  a profit-sharing  plan  for 
salesmen.  While  this  plan  may  not  be  perfect, 
it  is  a tremendous  improvement  over  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  paying  salary  and  traveling 
expenses  It  is  simple  and  easy  of  adoption,  and 
has  been  satisfactorily  used  by  large  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  concerns.  An  illustration  of 
this  plan,  as  employed  by  one  concern,  is  as 
follows : 

The  idea  is  that  the  expenses  of  a salesman 
traveling  in  the  city  where  the  home  office  is 
located  would  be  smaller  than  those  of  one  trav- 
eling the  suburban  territory,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  latter  much  less  than  of  one  covering  distant 
territory,  who  is  obliged  to  be  away  for  long 
periods  and  spend  his  nights  at  hotels. 

The  salesmen  are  allowed  a drawing  account, 
varying  from  $40  to  $75  a week.  The  sales  and 
profits  of  each  are  kept  on  special  order  blanks 
and  in  a special  sales  book.  The  profits  are  fig- 
ured on  the  cost  of  goods  delivered  at  warehouse, 
regulated  by  current  market  prices,  without  re- 
gard to  actual  cost,  the  salesmen  having  no 
benefit  of  speculative  contracts  or  gain  from  ap- 
preciation, and  losing  nothing  through  decline  in 
market  value.  All  allowances,  cash  discounts,  or 
deductions  of  any  kind  are  deducted  from  gross 
profits. 

Each  m on tii,  salesmen  in  the  city  section  are 
credited  with  25%  of  their  gross  profits,  in  the 
suburban  section  with  30%,  and  all  salesmen  in 
territory  beyond  that  get  40%  of  the  gross  profit, 
which  is  the  extreme  limit. 

Salesmen  are  permitted,  if  necessary,  to  draw 
against  a credit  balance  on  the  books;  but  this 
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is  discouraged,  because  it  is  better  for  them  to 
get  the  extra  remuneration  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  one  lump  sum. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  accounts  are  bal- 
anced. All  uncollectible  accounts  are  charged  to 
profit  and  loss  and  deducted  from  gross  profits, 
and  each  salesman  must  stand  his  share. 

No  Expense  Accounts 

The  salesmen  are  not  required  to  keep  any 
expenses  or  to  turn  in  any  expense  accounts  what- 
soever. They  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  thus  eliminating  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  duties  of  the  sales  manager 
and  the  cashier  in  approving  these  accounts.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  salesmen  who 
traveled  under  the  old  method,  with  expense  ac- 
counts of  $1,200  to  $1,500  a year,  have  reduced 
their  expenses  to  $700  or  $800  when  they  had  to 
pay  them  themselves.  With  few  exceptions,  prac- 
tically all  the  salesmen  receive  a substantial  check 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  some  cases  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Substantial  sales,  of  course,  are  those  of  first 
importance.  Rarely  are  salesmen  discharged  be- 
cause of  inattention  to  business  or  because  they 
do  not  produce  satisfactory  results.  Salesmen 
have  been  taken  from  other  houses,  where  they 
proved  unremunerative,  and  after  connecting  with 
this  house  proved  satisfactory  and  were  well 
pleased  with  the  profit-sharing  system  in  use. 

All  graft,  excuses  and  friction  of  every  kind 
have  been  eliminated.  Every  man  realizes  that 
he  is  working  for  himself,  that  his  remuneration 
depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  profit  he  se- 
cures, that  his  standing  in  a business  way  rests 
solely  upon  himself.  He  can  in  no  sense  find 
fault  with  the  salary  he  is  receiving,  for  he  fixes 
it  himself.  He  knows  that  every  other  man  is 
working  on  the  same  system,  and  it  is  a great  in- 
centive to  the  younger,  neglectful,  or  lazy  man 
to  bestir  himself  and  keep  up  with  the  leaders. 

In  addition  to  the  stipulated  profit-sharing  set- 
tlement, special  prizes  are  offered  to  the  man  for 
each  $1,000  excess  over  $10,000  gross  profits.  The 
$7,000  and  $8,000  men  are  also  encouraged  to  rise 
higher  by  giving  them  special  prizes  for  every 
$1,000  of  increase  in  their  gross  profits.  Business 
results  are  always  considered  from  the  point  of 
profits  and  not  sales.  The  man  who  secures 
$10,000  profits  from  $50,000  sales  is  more  valu- 
able than  one  who  secures  $15,000  from  $100,000. 

No  Longer  a “Hired  Man” 

The  fact  that  a salesman  is  lifted  out  of  the 
“hired  man”  class,  that  he  is  practically  a partner 
and  in  business  for  himself,  that  he  is  independ- 
ent of  the  supervision  and  petty  annoyances  of  a 
hired  man,  makes  him  realize  that  his  profits  are 
limited  only  by  his  own  efforts,  that  his  traveling 


expenses  are  of  no  interest  to  the  house,  that 
selling  goods  at  cut  prices  or  cost  prices  will  not 
get  him  one  cent  but  will  be  only  a waste  of  time. 

The  profit-sharing  system  avoids  the  periodical 
adjustment  of  salaries,  the  unpleasant  cutting 
down  of  a man  who  has  done  well  in  the  past, 
or  the  equally  unpleasant  holding  up  of  a man 
who  has  had  an  unusually  good  year.  Salary  ad- 
justments are  usually  unsatisfactory,  and  an 
unsatisfied  man  cannot  do  his  best  work. 

The  plan  also  eliminates  to  a great  extent  the 
question  of  poor  risks  and  the  usual  losses  con- 
nected with  them,  for  it  is  known  that  all  losses 
must  come  out  of  the  profits  eventually,  and  if 
each  salesman  is  conducting  his  business  on  the 
profit-sharing  basis  he  will  hesitate  to  sell  a poor 
risk  in  order  to  increase  his  sales. 

The  cutting  of  prices  is  also  largely  eliminated, 
for  when  the  salesman  realizes  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  profit  obtained  it  will  be  for  his  interest 
to  obtain  the  regular  market  prices.  It  also  in- 
creases the  sale  of  profitable  goods,  for  the  sales- 
men invariably  make  special  efforts  to  push  the 
articles  on  which  they  receive  handsome  gioss 
profits.  It  results  in  more  calls  and  less  custom- 
ers neglected,  decreases  the  receipts  of  the  base- 
ball magnates,  and  allows  more  fish  to  live  in 
streams  throughout  the  country,  which  would  be 
caught  by  salesmen  that  should  be  hustling  for 
caught  by  salesmen  that  should  be  hustling. 


Warm  Weather  Foods 


MUST  GIVE 
STRENGTH  AND 
ENDURANCE 
WITHOUT 
HEATING  THE 
BLOOD 


HARVEST  Macaroni  and  Spaghetti  are 
ideal  warm  weather  substitutes  for 
meat,  with  green  vegetables. 


FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 


NATIONAL  RETAILERS’  PROGRAM 

Elaborate  Arrangements  for  Four-Day  Convention 
at  Cleveland  Latter  Part  of  June — Many 
Distinguished  Speakers 


'T'  HE  official  program  for  the  25th  annual  con- 
* vention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  at  Cleveland  on  June  26-29  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  ever  arranged  for  sessions  of 
that  character,  including  discussions  of  all  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  members  and  addresses 
by  many  men  of  prominence.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  Hotel  Winton,  where  all  the  sessions  will 
be  held. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  entertain 
the  ladies.  There  will  be  luncheons,  shopping 
tours,  matinees,  excursions,  etc.,  besides  the  ban- 
quet and  other  affairs  in  which  the  men  will  par- 
ticipate. 

The  program  follows : 

Monday,  June  26 

10  a.  m. — Call  to  order,  John  H.  Schlafer,  presi- 
dent Cleveland  Retail  Grocers’  Association. 
Address  of  welcome,  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
Response,  John  A.  Ulmer,  past  president  of  Na- 
tional Association. 

Welcome,  John  G.  Siebel,  president  Ohio  Retail 
Grocers’  & Meat  Dealers’  Association. 

Response,  Frank  B.  Connolly  of  San  Francisco, 
trustee  of  National  Association. 

Welcome,  Cleveland  Retail  Grocers’  Association. 
Response,  George  W.  Amison  of  Providence, 
trustee  of  National  Association. 

Annual  report  of  president,  Francis  E.  Kamper  of 
Atlanta. 

Annual  reports  of  secretary,  H.  C.  Balsiger,  and 
treasurer,  John  H.  Speas. 

12:45  p.  m. — Special  executive  meeting  of  presi- 
dents of  all  state  and  local  associations  with 
national  officers  at  luncheon. 

2 p.  m. — Committee  reports. 

Address,  Fred  Mason,  president  American  Special- 
ly Manufacturers’  Association. 

Address,  J.  W.  Herscher,  president  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Discussions : The  Free  Deal;  Advertising  the 

Retail  Price;  Future  Buying;  Preferential 
Prices;  Redeemable  Coupons;  Guaranty  against 
Decline ; Pro-rata  Contracts. 

State  presidents’  reports. 

6:30  p.  m. — Aspagagus  Club  banquet,  Hotel 
Winton. 


Tuesday,  June  27 

10  a.  m. — Address,  Irving  S.  Pauli,  secretary 
Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry. 

Address,  Prof.  Donald  K.  David,  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  Harvard  University. 

Address,  “The  Certificated  Grocer,”  Charles  E. 
Elliott  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Certificated  Grocers,  England. 

Discussions : A Research  and  Statistical  Depart- 

ment; The  Better  Business  Bureau;  Cost  of 
Doing  Business;  Adequate  Accounting;  Store 
Management;  Training  the  Clerk;  Stopping  the 
Leaks ; Checking  Goods  Received. 

12:45  p.  m. — Meeting  of  secretaries  of  all  state 
and  local  associations  with  national  officers  at 
luncheon. 

2 p.  m. — Address,  James  Moore,  president  Na- 
tional Canners  Association. 

Address,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers. 

Discussions  : Cooperative  Wholesaling ; Cooper- 

ative Advertising ; Cooperative  Delivery  ; Meet- 
ing Mail  Order  Competition. 

Address,  J.  O.  Cheek,  president  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association. 

Address,  W.  J.  Carmichael,  secretary  National 
Live  Stock  & Meat  Board. 

Discussions : Cash  or  Credit ; Credit  Information 

Bureau ; Effective  Handling  of  Credits ; How  I 
Collect  My  Bills. 

5 :30  p.  m. — Annual  business  meeting  of  the  As- 
paragus Club. 

8 p.  m. — Moonlight  excursion  on  Lake  Erie. 

Wednesday,  June  28 

10  a.  m. — Address,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Discussions : Honesty  in  Merchandising ; Fake 

Schemes;  Paying  Bills  Promptly;  Taking  Cash 
Discounts. 

Address,  “Selling  the  Product  to  the  Consumer,” 
Charles  W.  Myers,  general  advertising  manager 
Morris  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Discussions  : Meeting  Chain  Store  Competition  ; 

Getting  New  Customers ; How  to  Keep  Them ; 
Getting  Them  Back  When  They  Get  Away ; 
Advertising;  Manufacturer’s  Dealer  Helps. 

Address,  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  author  Stephens-Kelly 
Standard  Price  Bill  (H.  R.  II). 

Discussions  : Price  Maintenance  : Correct  Mar- 

gins ; The  Price  of  Rascality;  Turnover. 

1 p.  m. — Automobile  tour. 

7 p.  m. — Banquet  and  dance,  Hotel  Winton. 

Thursday,  June  2Q 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Election  of  officers. 
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THE  PRICE 

OF 

Shredded  Wheat 

HAS  BEEN 

REDUCED 


THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


IN  New  York  and  Chicago — in  every  city 
where  it  has  been  advertised — Yuban  has 
outsold  every  other  high  grade  packaged 
coffee. 

Sell  the  coffee  that  brings  you  new  business. 

ARBUCKLE  BROS— YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 

NEW  YORK 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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AN  AQUATIC  GROCERY 

Fulton  Chain  of  Lakes  in  New  York  Has  a Famous 
Pickle  Boat  Which  Makes  Daily  Rounds 
of  Boarding  Houses  and  Camps 

By  Ruth  Leigh 

Brooklyn,  N'.  Y. 

<fcL_JEY,  Folks,  here  comes  the  Pickle  Boat!” 
A All  is  excitement  among  the  campers  along 
the  lake  summer  resorts  that  border  the  leafy 
shores  of  the  Fulton  chain  of  four  lakes  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York.  On  both 
sides  of  the  lakes  are  camps,  boarding  houses, 
hotels,  and  private  houses,  and  all  are  fed,  for 
the  most  part,  through  the  grocery  supplies  carried 
by  the  Pickle  Boat. 

Basically  this  famous  Pickle  Boat  (as  the  camp- 
ers have  dubbed  the  steamer  Mohawk),  is  nothing 
but  a floating  grocery  store,  which  makes  daily 
rounds  of  all  the  camps  and  houses  at  these  re- 


The  Pickle  Boat  Grocery  Store 


sorts,  and  supplies  provisions  for  the  hungry 
boarders  and  the  private  supplies  to  munch  be- 
tween meals. 

The  Pickle  Boat  is  owned  by  Marks  & Wilcox 
of  Old  Forge,  N.  Y.,  and  makes  regular  stops  at 
the  lake  resorts  at  a specified  time  every  day.  It 
starts  out  from  headquarters,  an  established  gro- 
cery store  at  Old  Forge,  owned  by  the  same 
firm,  from  which  the  Pickle  Boat  replenishes  its 
stock,  at  8 o’clock  every  morning.  This  enables 
the  boat  to  make  its  rounds  of  the  four  lakes 
and  be  back  at  Old  Forge  at  5. 

Promptly  at  11  o’clock,  boarders  at  the  Onon- 
daga Camp  on  Fourth  Lake  know  that  the  Pickle 
Boat  will  steam  up  to  its  private  dock;  at  11:15 
boarders  at  Beckers  Camp  nearby  know  that  their 
turn  will  come — and  so  it  goes  all  summer  long. 
The  proprietors  of  the  different  camps  stand  at 
the  dock  with  their  long  lists  of  necessaries.  There 
are  four  salesmen  aboard,  who  hand  out  the 
goods  as  fast  as  the  items  are  read  off,  while  an- 
other man  lists  the  merchandise  so  it  may  be 
charged.  The  resort  proprietors  have  charge  ac- 
counts, but  the  campers  pay  cash, — and  they  pay 
good  prices  too, — 20  cents  for  a box  of  crackers 
for  which  the  regular  grocery  store  gets  10. 
While  the  proprietors  are  placing  their  orders  the 


campers  step  inside  and  buy  goods  as  if  it  were 
the  corner  grocery. 

The  Pickle  Boat  is  a regular  grocery  store, 
with  shelves,  cash  register,  cord,  wrapping  paper, 
etc.,  all  neatly  arranged,  with  goods  easily  ac- 
cessible to  speed  up  selling,  because  it  costs  money 
to  keep  the  boat  steaming  at  every  dock.  Milk 
cans,  barrels,  and  other  heavy  goods  are  kept 
on  the  upper  deck.  Besides  the  groceries  the  stock 
includes  cigars,  cigarets,  stationery,  films,  soft 
drinks,  waxed  paper,  etc. 

“We  fill  special  orders  too,”  Mr.  Marks  says. 
“Sometimes  a customer  asks  for  something  in  the 
drygoods  line.  We  don’t  carry  these  goods,  but  we 
buy  them  at  the  other  store  and  sell  to  the  cus- 
tomer for  exactly  what  we  paid.” 


RETAILERS  NOT  PROFITEERS 


Report  of  Joint  Agricultural  Commission  Indicates 
That  Margins  Did  Not  Increase  During 
the  War  Period 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  June  10,  1922. 

A REPORT  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
**  cultural  Inquiry  released  yesterday  has  the 
following  from  Chairman  Sydney  Anderson: 

“During  the  period  of  rising  prices  1913  to  1921 
the  percentage  of  margin  for  operating  expense 
and  profit  that  the  retailer  took  from  the  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  did  not  increase.  In  some 
instances  the  percentage  of  margiji  was  reduced. 
However,  as  operating  expenses  advanced,  profits 
decreased. 

“For  1913  the  gross  margin  taken  by  the  re- 
tailer out  of  the  dollar  received  from  the  consumer 
was  29.16  cents,  of  which  6.8  cents  was  profit, 
while  for  1921  the  gross  margin  was  26.16  cents, 
of  which  1.13  cents  was  profit.  In  1913  expense, 
exclusive  of  profit,  was  22.36  cents,  and  in  1921  it 
w?as  25.03  cents,  showing  an  average  increase  in 
operating  cost  of  2.67  cents  and  a reduction  of 
profit  of  5.67  cents,  while  the  proportion  of  mer- 
chandising cost  included  in  the  consumer’s  dollar 
was  4 cents. 

“Out  of  the  profit  indicated  by  these  figures 
must  be  deducted  such  items  as  shrinkage  in  in- 
ventory value  of  merchandise,  federal  taxes,  and 
stock-moving  reductions. 

“One  of  the  outstanding  defects  is  the  retailer’s 
failure  to  purchase  stock  so  as  to  provide  a steady, 
even  flow  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer  without 
accumulation  of  surplus  stock,  which  ties  up  capital 
and  credit  and  adds  to  cost  of  operation.  One  of 
the  wastes  in  distribution  is  in  idle  stock  on  the 
shelves  of  retailers  and  in  the  warehouses  of  whole- 
salers, which  must  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer if  the  retailer  remains  in  business. 

“Overstocking  by  retailers  represents  overstimu- 
lation and  overselling  by  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers. It  also  represents  in  part  the  dealer’s  de- 
sire to  secure  quantity  discount  in  the  belief  that 
he  can  more  successfully  meet  competition  by 
underselling  competitors.  In  order  to  do  this, 
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How  to  Make  Money  on  Sugar 

You  can  do  it  if  you  will  spend  just  a little  time 
inducing  your  customers  to  use  FRANKLIN 
SUGAR  in  packgaes,  altogether. 

You  will  be  benefitting  them,  because  these  packages 
keep  the  sugar  clean. 

\ou  will  be  benefitting  yourself  because  the  saving 
in  waste,  overweight,  bags,  time  and  labor  represents 
a substantial  profit  to  you. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


“The  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn ’s  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESULT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 

Consult  Classify  Buyers'  Gulps  in  the  Back  qf  This  Tssue  for  Further  Information 


THE  DEMAND  FOR 

ASTOR  COFFEE 

is  growing  steadily  day  by  day,  because 
of  its  delicious  taste  and  aroma  that  is 
indefinitely  retained  in  the  perfect 
vacuum  can. 

Truly  it  is,  “An  Aid  to  Happiness 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

Roasters  and  Packers 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Street-Car  Ads  Increase  the  Lure  of  This  Southern  Chain  Store 

This  Rogers  store  in  Atlanta  carries  the  ads  that  appear  in  street  cars  in  a series  of  panels  above  the  shelves. 


however,  he  must  dispose  of  merchandise  in 
reasonable  time  or  lose  the  earning  value  that  his 
capital  would  have  if  it  were  more  rapidly  turned. 

“The  free  deal  is  a disappearing  evil  in  business. 
It  should  disappear,  because  it  results  in  a dealer 
ordering  more  than  his  community  can  absorb  in 
a reasonable  time  and  adding  a further  supply  of 
the  same  kind  of  merchandise  he  already  has  in 
stock,  thereby  intensifying  an  already  overstocked 
condition.  The  free  deal  is.  dishonest.  It  purports 
to  be  a gift  of  merchandise,  while  as  a matter 
of  fact  the  price  the  retailer  pays  includes  a profit 
for  the  manufacturer  on  the  entire  amount  of  goods 
delivered,  including  that  which  purports  to  be  free. 

“In  agricultural  communities  the  retailers  should 
maintain  contact  with  farm-bureau  demonstrators, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  workers,  with  a view  to 
assisting  in  activities  that  tend  to  improve  produc- 
tion, marketing,  transportation,  and  social  condi- 
tions on  the  farm,  thus  creating  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  his  own  success. 

“The  more  that  consumers  concentrate  purchases 
in  their  community,  the  lower  will  be  the  operating 
expense  of  local  dealers,  and  the  consumers  will 
be  benefited  thereby  through  the  lower  prices  made 
possible  by  lower  selling  expense.” 


ANOTHER  CANNED-GOODS  SALE 
The  second  national  canned-goods  sale  has  been 
set  for  Mar.  1-10,  1923.  Local  committees  will  be 
put  to  work  throughout  the  country  to  make  the 
arrangements. 


NEW  COFFEE  CHAIN  IN  NEW  YORK 

Century  Coffee  Corp.  Starts  First  of  Ten  Stores 
on  Beekman  Street  to  Introduce  Four 
New  Blends  of  Its  Own 


'T’HE  first  of  a chain  of  10  wholesale  and  retail 
tea  and  coffee  stores  to  be  operated  in  New 
York  has  been  opened  by  the  Century  Coffee  Corp. 
at  4 Beekman  St.  It  is  equipped  with  the  Royal 
System  of  coffee  roasting  and  grinding  machinery 
manufactured  by  the  A.  J.  Deer  Co.  of  Hornell, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  roasting  machine  in  the  display 
window  on  the  sidewalk.  As  this  is  on  a crowded 
thoroughfare,  it  is  expected  that  the  novelty  will 
stimulate  a large  sale. 

Four  blends  of  coffee  will  be  distributed,  known 
as  Beekman  Club,  Century  Special,  After  Dinner, 
and  C.  C.  C.,  which  will  be  retailed  at  25,  30.  35. 
and  40  cents  a pound  respectively. 

The  company  has  just  been  incorporated  by 
Jacob  Abramson,  Mrs.  Abramson,  and  Emanuel 
Fitchhandle.  William  Hendrichs  is  manager  of 
the  Beekman  St.  store.  It  is  expected  to  have  nine 
more  stores  in  operation  by  fall.  Cocoa,  peanut 
butter,  and  crackers  will  be  carried  as  side  lines. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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Dealers  find  larger  sales  and 
more  profit  in  handling  the 
complete  Colburn  “A”  line 

Because : 

—standardization  on  one  good  brand  cuts 
down  stock  investment  and  eliminates 
all  risk. 

—Colburn’s  “A”  spices,  mustard,  extracts 
and  condiments  have  been  the  supreme 
seasoning  for  65  years  because  of  their 
absolute  purity,  rich  flavor,  and  full 
strength.  Customers  therefore  buy  them 
more  freely  than  less  known  brands. 

all  Colburn  “A”  products  are  backed  by 
continuous  national  advertising. 

— dealers  have  all  the  benefits  of  Colburn 
“Factory  Service” — prompt  shipments, 
helpful  merchandising  literature,  display 
cards,  and  other  constructive  aids. 

Inquiries  for  prices  and  samples 
will  have  immediate  attention. 

The  A.  Colburn.  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1857 
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Powdered  Coffee  for  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Trade 


Challenge  Coffee  Pulverizer 

The  Challenge  Coffee  Pulverizer  is  equipped  with  genuine  French  burr 
stones  of  the  finest  quality,  imported  by  us  direct,  and  it  has  special  details 
which  make  it  the  most  efficient  machine  of  its  class. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  try  to  reduce  coffee  to  a really  fine  powder  with  a 
grinding  mill  having  metal  plates  because  the  plates  heat  and  spoil  the  coffee’s 
flavor.  It  does  pay,  however,  to  use  a Challenge  burr-stone  Pulverizer  be- 
cause with  it  you  can  be  sure  of  pleasing  your  customers,  and  this  means  in- 
creasing your  sales  of  pulverized  coffee. 

The  purchase  of  a Challenge  Coffee  Pulverizer  is  sure  to  be  a profitable 
investment  for  anyone  desiring  to  produce  powdered  coffee  such  as  is  de- 
manded by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  trade. 

KLAUBER-WANGENHEIM  CO.,  wholesale  grocers  and  coffee  roasters,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  write  us: 

“We  - have  had  your  Challenge  Coffee  Pulverizer  in  use  about 
three  months  and  we  consider  it  Ideal  equipment.  When  the  coffee 
comes  through  the  burrs  we  know  that  our  selections  of  greens,  with 
proper  care  in  roasting,  have  not  been  nullified  by  improper  grinding.” 

Ask  us  for  Circular  No.250 


r 
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JABEZ  BURNS  & SONS 
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l 

RURNS 

JL^  BEG  U4  PAX  Off  Ly 

EQUIPMENT 

ll°Av  &.43°  St.  NEW  YORK 
rr* 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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JABEZ  BURNS  & SONS 


F PEG.  U&  PAT  OF*  | 

EQUIPMENT 


irAv&43°ST.  NEW  YORK 


Wholesale  Grocers 

Who  Roast  Their  Own  Coffee 

A great  many  wholesale  grocers  are  adding  machinery  for  doing  their  own 
coffee  roasting  work  and  all  find  it  a very  paying  department  of  their  business. 
It  not  only  saves  the  manufacturer’s  profit,  but  having  your  own  plant  tends 
to  increase  largely  your  coffee  sales  which  in  turn  helps  the  entire  business. 


The  picture  shows  a No.  15,  300-pound,  Jubilee  gas-fuel  Roaster  (with 
Feed  Hopper  and  Bucket  Elevator)  and  a 1-story  Flexarm  Cooler  and  Stoner. 
This  plant  will  easily  handle  from  40  to  50  bags  of  green  coffee  per  day. 

The  Jubilee  roaster  produces  finer  roasts  with  less  gas,  using  less  than  90 
cubic  feet  of  city  gas  per  bag  of  green  coffee.  The  Flexarm  cooler  connection 
eliminates  dangerous  delay;  cooling  starts  the  instant  the  coffee  leaves  the 
roaster. 


Send  for  Circular  No.253 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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LAMBERT  MACHINE  CO.,  Marshall,  Michigan 

Pioneer  designers  and  builders  of  Complete  Peanut  Butter  Plants . 


The  Last  Word  in  Peanut  Butter  Mill  Construction 


Equipped  with  newly  perfected  Automatic  Salter  (Patented) 


Improved  type  of  the  well-known  Lambert  Peanut  Butter  Mill,  steel-cone  pattern. 
It  has  water  cooling  jacket;  automatic  filler;  direct  connected  electric  motor  with  rawhide 
pinion  and  geared  drive;  friction  clutch  and  newly  perfected  automatic  salter  with  posi- 
tive feed.  Three  sizes. 

Lambert  Steel-cone  Mills  are  in  use  by  hundreds  of  peanut  butter  manufacturers 
throughout  the  continent.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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The  New  Lambert  “Victory”  Coffee  Roaster 

Capacity , 600  Lbs. 


Equipped  with  our  new  giant  gas  burners 


(Patent  applied  for) 


The  “Victory”  Roaster  can  be  furnished  for  belt  drive,  or  with  direct  connected 
electric  motor;  also  either  with  floor  dump  ’ or  straight  type  cooling  outfit,  elevator  and 
feed  hopper.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

LAMBERT  MACHINE  CO.,  Marshall,  Michigan 

Complete  Coffee  Roasting  Plants  designed  and  built  to  order . 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Well  Merited  Popularity 


The  “Monitor”  Coffee 
Grader  and  Cleaner 

THREE  chief  reasons  why  this  machine  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  coffee  grading: 

1.  Consistent  performance  under 
all  conditions. 

2.  Accurate  grading. 

3.  Ease  of  adaptability  to  the  re- 
quirements of  all  handlers  of 
coffee. 

Catalog  No.  64  describes  the  operation  and  construction 
of  this  machine  fully.  It  also  gives  complete  particulars 
concerning  the  complete  line  of  “Monitor”  coffee  ma- 
chinery. Write  today  for  this  catalog. 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Coffee  Roasting  Plants  Completely  Equipped 

SILVER  CREEK  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Plant,  HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd., 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Read  What  One  “Nation-Wide” 
Roaster  Writes  To  Another 


“Answering  your  inquiry  of  May  11th,  in  reference  to  our  expe- 
rience with  the  Ideal  Senior  Steel  Cut  Coffee  Mill,  we  have  used  one 
for  the  past  two  years  and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  The  grind  has  been  uniform  and  so  far,  we  have  not  had  the 
rblls  sharpened  or  recorrugated.  We  do  not  know  how  long  the  rolls 
will  last  without  replacement,  but  we  may  say  that  the  mill  has  given 
us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” 

A Postal  Card  from  you  will  bring:  the  name  of  the 
above  roaster  and  many  others  using  Ideal  Outfits. 


The  “Ideal”  Steel  Cut  Coffee  Mill  Will 

(1)  Produce  a uniform  grind  of  any  commercial  size. 

(2)  Give  you  double  the  capacity  of  ordinary  mills. 

(3)  Remove  chaff  absolutely  free  from  coffee. 

(4)  Operate  with  only  a 3 H.  P.  Motor. 

(5)  Produce  an  improved  product,  exclusive  in  charac- 
ter, supreme  and  unexcelled  in  its  attractive 
appearance. 

(6)  Increase  your  sales,  and  permit  a better  price. 

Before  placing  your  order  com- 
pare our  finished  product,  ca- 
pacity and  cost  of  operation  with 
other  mills,  or  better  still,  ask 
any  Roaster  using  an  “Ideal  Out- 
fit.” 

The“ldeal”  Senior 

Self-contained,  full  ball-bearing, 
light  running  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted,  simple  and  economical 
in  operation ; capacity  700  to 
1,000  pounds  per  hour. 

The“Ideal”  Junior 

Similar  but  smaller,  delivers  the 
same  high  grade  product ; ca- 
pacity 300  to  500  pounds  per  hour. 

Samples  of  product,  detailed  information, 
prices  and  names  of  “IDEAL”  users  sent 
on  request. 


432-438 
So.  Clinton  St. 


Chicago, 

Illinois 


Specialists  in  Grinding  and  Bolting 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  BRUCE  WOLFE,  714  Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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The  Best  Business  Asset 


is  the  law  of  growth,  and  merit  is  the  one  incentive  for  such  development. 
Coffee  sense  is  directed  towards  Philadelphia  for  the  best  in  Coffee  Mills , 
and  the  COLES  credentials  are  POSITIVELY  GOOD. 

Efficiency  and  Good  Service 


are  fundamental  requirements  in  the  building  of  a COLES  Mill.  These 
essentials  are  “nominated  in  the  bond,”  and  we  can’t  and  wouldn’t  want  to  get 
away  from  them.  COLES  mills  are  eclipsing  all  past  records;  and,  you 
know,  the  very  best  evidence  of  ability  to  DO  is  work  performed. 

Mr.  Coffeeman,  Look  to  Philadelphia  for  Your  Equipment! 


THE  BRAUN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


This  is  our  carton  sealing  machinery  with  filling  and  weighing  attachments. 

Why  purchase  machines  with  a guaranteed  capacity  of  30  packages  per  minute  when 
you  can  purchase  our  machines  which  will  do  the  work  equally  as  well  with  a guaranteed 
capacity  of  60  packages  per  minute. 

Johnson  Automatic  Sealer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Send  for  catalogue  Creek,  Mich.  Send  for  catalogue 
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DUPLEX  WEIGHERS 
IN  NEW  HOME 


Early  in  June  we  will  move  into  new  and  larger 
quarters  at  226  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago. 


This  new  home  was 
made  possible  by  the 
loyal  patronage  of 
users  of  Duplex  ma- 
chines in  the  tea,  coffee 
and  grocery  trades. 

Our  increased  facili- 
ties will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  Duplex  Auto- 
matic Net  Weighers 
and  to  render  maxi- 
mum service  to  our 
customers. 

Duplex  machines 
are  unexcelled  in  Ac- 
curacy, Speed  and  Re- 
liability. They  will 
mean  100%  efficiency, 
if  installed  in  your 
packaging  department. 


Duplex 

Automatic  Net  Weigher 


Price  $150.00 

Thirty  Days 9 Free  Trial 


E.  EDTBAUER  & COMPANY 

226  North  Desplaines  St.  Chicago,  111. 
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Complete  Packaging  Equipment 


Write  for  full  particulars,  includ- 
ing layout  of  model  plant  and 
list  of  users.  Also  send  pack- 
ages of  product  for  experiment- 
ing. 

St.  Louis  Automatic  Machinery  Co. 

8th  and  Mound  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Automatic  filling,  sealing, 
capping  and  cover  fitting 
machines  for  efficiently 
packing  all  dry,  granular 
products  in  fiber  or  tin 
containers. 


THE  CAPPING  MACHINE 

Will  place  paper  or  tin  caps  on  fiber  or  tin 
containers — 100  per  minute  with  one  operator. 
Adjustable  for  cans  varying  from  1%"  to  12" 
in  height  and  from  1"  to  6"  in  diameter. 
Can  be  directly  connected  with  die-press, 
automatic  cap  feeder  and  automatic  filling 
machine. 


H xT%  Corrugated  Fibre 
J JLtiLr  Shipping  Boxes 

Safeguard  the  quality  of  your  goods  in  transit  and 
storage.  Pack  them  in  highly  protective,  damp-and-dust- 
proof  H & D Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes — the  most 
economical,  convenient  and  satisfactory  shipping  contain- 
ers you  can  buy. 

Whether  for  glass — or  carton — packed  goods,  or  for 
loose  bulk  shipments,  these  better  boxes  offer  clean,  safe 
and  low-cost  packing. 

Give  us  your  specifications  and  let  us  send  you  sample 
and  prices.  Or — send  us  a typical  shipment  of  your 
goods  “collect,”  and  without  charge  we  will  design  a box 
for  them,  returning  the  shipment  to  you  prepaid.  Ask 
for  your  copy  of  our  free  and  helpful  manual,  “How  to 
Pack  It.” 

The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Company 

851  WATER  STREET  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

Canadian  Address:  Toronto— King  St.  Subway  and  Hanna  Ave. 
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National  Urn  Bad  Co, 

174*176  E.l04th  Street® 

New  \brk 
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It's  Air~Ti$ht 

Has  a Lock  Cover  (cant  fail  off) 

Easy  to  Close 

Easy  to  Open  (when  you  want  to  open  it) 

It  has  No  Sharp  Ed^es 
Has  a Perfect  Seal 

Machinery  Hot  Heeded  to  Close  It  (nor  Ms  loop™  it) 
It's  Beautiful 
MU  Not  Soil 
Audit's  Sensible 

ABOVE  ARE 
SOME  OF  THE 
ADVANTAGES 

THERE  IS  THE 
CAN 

Made  in  Many  Sizes  and  Any  Height 
Its  Passaic  Quality  and  Price  is  Ri£ht 

PASSAIC  METAL  WARE  CO. 

PASSAIC  NEW  JERSEY 
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6R0AD  SEALING 
SURFACE  AND 
BODY  SUPPORT 


LOCKING  DEVICE 
OPENS  BY  ' 
ONE  SIXTH  TURN 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 


It's  Also  Equally  Good 

Tea, Cocoa,  Candy  etc. 


PASSAIC  METAL  WARE  CO. 

PASSAIC  NEW  JERSEY 
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MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  Ontario  Street  CHICAGO 


ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TOMORROW 


Jliller  fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Coffee,  Tea  and  Dry  Products 

Moisture  Proof  Parchment  Lined 


General  Can  Company 

An  organization  equipped  for 
SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of 
experienced  men  quality  of  work 
is  assured. 

Specially  equipped  for  manufac- 
ture of  cans  for  COFFEE  and 
other  dry  products. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Write  for  quotations 

16th  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago 


K-V-P  Pure  Waxed  Papers  and 
Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 

Solve  the 
Food-Wrapping 
Problems  of 
the  Producer 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Known  the  world  over,  as  a high  class,  dependable 
Mill  to  tie  to. 

J 
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Their  Fine  Appearance  is  a 
elling  Force 


HE  good  impression  made  by  a container  always 
helps  the  sale  of  the  goods.  The  manufacturer  who 
makes  his  containers  keep  step  with  his  goods  in 
point  of  quality  simplifies  the  sales  work  of  the  retailer. 
Both  retailer  and  manufacturer  benefit  thereby. 

Fibre  Cans  simplify  the  sales  work  of  the  retailer. 
They  are  strong,  sturdy,  dependable  containers.  Labels 
adhere  far  better  than  to  metal.  There  is  a neatness 
and  trimness  about  them  not  equalled  by  other  types 
of  cans. 

Their  fine  appearance  becomes  a selling  force  in 
the  store.  In  the  home  they  are  easy  to  open,  conven- 
ient to  handle,  with  no  attendant  danger — all  of  which 
is  reflected  in  repeat  business. 


Fibre  Cans 


(Over) 


TJ  p|9 

DAI  NT  Y’ 
i#  SWEETS; 

m ' 

I.  (BE  CANDY  KITCHENS 


MUST  8EU*S> 


$Cl£«TlfiC^| 
ROASt-ee  | 


CAREFUL* 

SELECTED 


Economical , Serviceable 
and  Attractive 

The  Fibre  Can  bids  three  ways  for  your  preference. 

First,  it  is  a money-saver,  reducing  costs  for  you  many  ways. 
Second,  it  protects  your  goods,  preserving  the  quality  and 
flavor  that  you  so  painstakingly  give. 

Third,  it  is  a silent  salesman,  speaking  for  your  goods  by  its 
character  and  looks  in  the  store,  and  through  its  behavoir 
and  convenience  in  the  home. 

Look  deeper  into  the  Fibre  Can  proposition  and  satisfy  yourself. 


fSS} 

fSl 

fSB^ 

Slip  Cover,  Tin  End 

Strip  Sifter  Top 

pU,n  Punched  Top 

Sifter  Top 
Planetary  Rotating 
Dredge 

*"  Dredge"*  j 

Send  for  Copy  of  Booklet 
“The  Economy  and  Desirability  of  Fibre  Cans ” 


re  Can  Publicity  Association 

: Chicago,  Illinois 


1227  Fullerton  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  Paper  Tube  . 

Fibre  Con  ' 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Compan; 
W C.  Ritchie  and  Company 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
The  Davenport  Paper  Box  Compi 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
Moisture  Proof  Fibre  Can  Company 
Peninsular  Paper  Can  Company 
KEOKUK,  IOWA 
Iowa  Can  Company 
NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
Seeley  Tube  and  Box  Company 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Empire  Paper  Products  Company 
Union  Paper  Company 
PHILLIPS8URG.  N.  J. 

The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
National  Paper  Products  Company 
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ECONOMY  IN  PACKING 


We  Are  Offering 

Fibre  and  Composite  Cans 

WHICH  SURPASS  METAL 

The  Difference  in  Price  Belongs  to  You  — Save  It! 


FIBRE  CAN  CORPORATION 

4241  OGDEN  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROUND  AND  IRREGULAR  SHAPES  FOR  COFFEE,  SPICE  AND 

ALL  DRY  PRODUCTS 


Increase  Your  Coffee  Sales 

G.  Washington’s  Coffee  influences  the  consumers  to  dririk 
more  coffee — because,  it  is  available  when  bean  coffee  is  not;  G. 
Washington’s  Coffee  has  no  substitute;  it  is  100%  pure  coffee, 
every  can  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Feature  it  and  you  will  find  your  customers  will  quickly 
respond  for  it  fills  the  emergency  coffee  needs  best;  the  unexpected 
guest;  the  afternoon  or  evening  social  function.  The  in-between- 
meal  cup  of  coffee  is.always  ready  when  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  is 
in  the  house.  Made  instantly  in  the  cup  without  boiling  or  brewing 
— each  cup  to  order  at  the  strength  desired. 

Thirteen  years  of  constant  demonstrating  and  advertising  in 
the  best  mediums,  has  resulted  in  increasing  its  sale,  year  by  year. 

Get  your  share  of  the  ever  increasing  consumption  of  G.  Washington's  Coffee. 

Our  big  1922  national  demonstrating 
and  newspaper  campaign  is  on.  Watch 
your  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  stocks  go. 

G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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NOSAWA  & CO. 

Importers 

of 


Formosa  and  Japan 

TEAS 

165  Broadway  New  York 


Head  Office:  TOKIO 
Branches : 

TAIPEH,  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE, 
LONDON,  SYDNEY 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

Warren  & Washington  Sts.  124  Front  St.,  New  York 

IMPORTERS  OF 

ESC  ESC  EPPENS 

MEDELLIN  MANIZALES  QUALITY 

EXCELSO  EXCELSO  BOGOTA 

JAVA  MOCHA  ANKOLA  MANDHELING  KROE  ROBUSTA 
SANTOS  BOURBON 

MILD  COFFEES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
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Carter,  Macy  & Company,  Inc 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

INTERNATIONAL  TEA  MERCHANTS 

BUYING  FACILITIES 
FOR 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS 

FROM 

SHANGHAI  SHIDZUOKA  TAIPEH 

COLOMBO  CALCUTTA  BATAVIA 

LONDON 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE 

BANGOR 

BAY  CITY 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
DULUTH 
HARTFORD 
LOS  ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW  ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


IN 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

PROVIDENCE 

ROCHESTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

ST.  LOUIS 

ST.  PAUL 

SYRACUSE 


TOLEDO 
WHEELING 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

TOLEDO 


WAREHOUSE  FACILITIES 
FOR 

SPOT  STOCKS 

IN 

NEW  YORK 

MINNESOTA  TRANSFER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
KANSAS  CITY 
ST.  LOUIS 


MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

WINNIPEG 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 


MAIN  OFFICES 
142  PEARL  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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IMPORTANT  TO 
COFFEE  ROASTERS 


The  THERMOKEPT  METHOD  of  pack- 
ing coffee  is  different  and  better  than  any- 
thing so  far  developed. 

The  method  is  patented. 

It  makes  more  profits  for  the  roaster  who 
uses  it — for  it  is  economical  in  practice 
and  keeps  the  coffee  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  under  any  climatic  conditions, 
in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  goes 
into  the  can. 

The  process  has  been  absolutely  demon- 
strated and  that  it  is  successful  is  amply 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cans  packed  by  this  method, 
will  run  in  the  millions  for  the  year  1 922. 

Full  facts , figures , and  demonstrations  gladly 
given. 

i' 


THERMOKEPT  CORPORATION 

(FORMERLY  PERFECT  VACUUM  CANNING  COMPANY) 

1 39  FRANKLIN  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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C? 


fir* 


D COFFEE  II 


WHEN  the  pavements 
ture  Iced  Coffee.  Wil 
effort  you  can  make  it  your / 
Put  an  Iced  Coffee  sign! 
a streamer  on  the  soda  fof 
thing  like  this: 


Make) 
our  Hot 

TIRED?  Hot?l 


iced 


CoftfiG  ll  When  Your  Colin 

Leader  \ L 

c \ y-y\  \\  I In  the  Good  C I 

^ ✓ L\nk-tlUt-  \1  1/ 


free 


■Window 
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1-don' 

Try  1C' 

v:eather  d 
Becaus 
Because 

catty-  * 

ever  wa 
Here’ 
etrong 
glass  fil 
'and  ere 

Try 
stand 
l this 


In  the  Good  C II 
Drink  I 

I Iced  Coffee  is  a h 
1 sickening  sweet  anJ 
(■That  delicious  flavol 
lltial  customers  to  yf/ 


i|  sicKtMiiiig  sweet  an»i 
llThat  delicious  flavol 
lltial  customers  to  y// 
llers  who  were  nevf/ 
>uy  other  things,  i 
i Try  This  Recij 
ijtrong  and  draw  / 
(lied  with  crack  I 
learn — a drink  fi 
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'^\U  can  lei*  y°»’re  Sellil _ 


»^v  SUck*rs 

Z^'‘«ZrV'ra',i’’‘ 

</*,„  ’ by  ' ‘Ue  19 
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Boosting  the  Sale  of 
ICED  COFFEE 

THESE  advertisements  will  appear 
in  the  June,  July  and  August  issues 
of  five  leading  soda  fountain  publica- 
tions: “Soda  Fountain ” — “Soda 

Dispenser” — “Fountain  Profits” — 
“ Druggists ’ Circular ” — and  “Western 
Druggist 

We  hope  you  will  capitalize  the  de- 
mand these  advertisements  create  and 
that  you  will  feature  iced  coffee  in  your 
summer  advertising. 

There  is  no  field  in  the  Coffee  business 
which  is  capable  of  such  extensive  and 
profitable  development  as  the  promotion 
Of  ICED  COFFEE. 

Full-size  proofs  of  the  three  advertisements 
shown  above  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
Also  samples  of  window  stickers  and  the  free 
booklet  of  iced  coffee  recipes. 

JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
64  Water  Street.  New  York 
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THE  SIGN  OF 
BETTER  CANS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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‘‘Here  I am,  Gentlemen, 

ready  to  boost  your  sales” 


“You  keen,  alert  business  men  real- 
ize of  course  that  success  in  business 
comes  to  him  who  understands  his 
customers  and  seeks  to  know  them 
better. 

“That’s  why  you  will  be  quick  to 
see  in  me  ‘The  Saxon  Sales  Promo- 
tion Plan’ — the  big  idea  you  have 
been  looking  for. 

“I  bring  you  closer  to  your  old  cus- 

* * * * * 


tomers  and  make  you  many  new  ones 
because  I,  too,  know  your  people,  their 
ways  of  thinking — their  buying  habits 
and  how  to  lead  them. 

“No  matter  what  your  product  may 
be,  if  it  sells  to  women,  I can  help  you 
sell  it. 

“This  book  tells  more  about  me.  . It 
gives  some  valuable  hints  regarding 
the  buying  habits  df  the  public.” 


There’s  a copy  of  this  interesting  book  for  every  business  man  who  is 
interested  in  learning  more  about  his  market.  Send  for  yours  today. 

THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  Sebring,  O. 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO..  Sebring,  O. 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  your  merchandising  book,  “How  to  Increase  Your  Business.” 

Company  Product  

Address  

Attention  of  
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Serve  Coffee  with  “Glass”  Purity 

and  provoke  the  smile  of  complete  satisfaction.  AMCOIN  Glass  Urn 
Liners  insure  that  purity  and  quality  which  comes  only  from  the  use 
of  glass  interiors.  The  crystal,  hard  surface  is  of  the  “Eternal  Pyrex” 
and  defies  extreme  heat  yet  is  perfect  in  conductivity.  “Glass”  coffee 
is  altogether  desirable  because  no  scale,  corrosion  or  unhygienic 
metal  can  touch  it — you  have  perfect  purity. 

Mr.  Statler  and  countless  other  hotel  and  restaurant  owners 
have  testified  to  the  assured  patronage  which  follows  coffee 
made  in  glass.  Amcoin  Urn  Liners  can  help  to  surround  your 
business  with  a greater  “coffee  reputation.” 

AMCOIN  Glass  Urn  Liners  are  made  accurately  and  uni- 
formly in  sizes  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8 
and  1 0 gals.  Great  mechanical 
strength,  high  heat  resistance — 
durable.  Impossible  to  make 
good  coffee  by  any  other  method 
with  equal  economy,  cleanliness 
and  satisfaction. 


Write  for  descripti 
folder  today 


■"THESE  four  pieces  consti- 
titute  the  “AMCOIN” 
Purity  connections  for  Stand- 
ard Urn  equipment.  Pure 
metal  in  them  means  pure 
Coffee  in  the  cup. 


ALDRICH  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

67  ILLINOIS  STREET  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  TIN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative,  New  England  District : 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INCREASED  SHIPPING- 

LOWER  COST  PER  CARTON 

That’s  what  happens  when  IDEAL  GUMMED 
SEALING  TAPE  is  used  in  your  shipping  room 


QUICK  STICK  STRONG  KRAFT 

Printed  or  Plain 


Let  us  quote  you  on  a design  showing  your  name,  etc. 

McLAURIN-JONES  CO. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  CINCINNATI  OFFICE: 

150  Nassau  St.  1858-9  Transportation  Bldg.  60C  Provident  Bank  Bldg. 


Fibre  Container  Co. 

of  Penna. 

■ 

Manufacturers  of 


Solid  Fibre  Cases 
Exclusively 

Daily  Capacity  150  Tons 

■ 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Over  in  Classified  Town 


Classified  Town  is  an  imaginary  city  but  peopled  with  real  folks — the  readers  of 
this  paper.  Its  business  street  is  the  Classified  Advertising  Page  of  The  Tea  & Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 

Classified  Town  has  a population  of  three  thousand  folks,  quite  a good  sized  place. 

There  is  a remunerative  field  here  for  buying,  selling  and  employing  which  you 
may  have  overlooked — for  it  is  surprising  how  many  modern  men  familiar  with  other 
efficient  methods  are  unacquainted  with  the  possibilities  opened  through  the  use  of 
Classified  Advertisements. 

For  a very  small  total  cost  you  can  go  into  business  in  this  town.  On  the  street 
where  these  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal  readers  pass  you  can  hang  your  announcement 
out  and  say: 

I want  to  buy  material. 

I want  to  sell  used  equipment. 

I have  an  opening  for  an  experienced  employee. 

I want  a job. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  opportunity  at  even  approximately  such  a low  cost  that 
will  enable  you  to  reach  as  many  prospective  buyers  or  sellers? 


Turn  to  the 
Classified  ads 
on  page  869 
of  this  issue 
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“NOTHING  KILLS  THE  COFFEE  BUSINESS  QUICKER  THAN 

STALE  COFFEE” 


THE  ROYAL  COFFEE  SYSTEM 

of 

Retail  Roaster,  Steel-Cutting  Mill  and  Green  Coffee  Supply,  enables 
the  retail  merchant,  by  roasting  his  coffee  each  day, 

TO  give  his  customers  better  coffee  for  less  money, 

TO  build  up  a larger  coffee  trade  for  himself — not  for  the  jobber 
or  wholesale  roaster, 

TO  make  5c  to  15c  extra  profit  on  each  pound  of  coffee  sold. 

Let  ns  tell  you  about  it  and  send  our  booklet,  “Good  Coffee  and  How  It  May  Be  Obtained” 


THeM-Deer  fa. 

1127  West  Street  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

The  world’s  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  Electric  Coffee  Roasters,  Coffee  Mills, 
Peanut  Butter  Machines,  Meat  Choppers  and  Meat  Slicing  Machines. 
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COLUMBIA  CAN  CO. 

TIN  CANS 


Madison  Street  from  First  to  Second  Street 


ST.  LOUIS 


COFFEE  ROASTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 

(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 

JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

(Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

f 217 


393  GREENWICH  STREET  Phone  Canal  ■{  218 

1219 


NEW  YORK 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
M South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


The  Scientific  knowledge  required  to  make  good  cans  on  a 1C 


Let  us  show 
you  how  to 
make  your  can 
IBSBi  It’s  worth  while 


You  can 

do  the  rest. 

l 

UrmouiS 

Wj 

(OATS 

LANGSTON 


99 


WRITE 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  CAMuDEs.  a.  j 

T.  W.  & C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO„  London,  England 
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These  roasters  know  the  value 
of  the  right  package 


Gair  folding  boxes  help  solve  packing  and  display  problems 


PROTECT  its  contents,  attract  the 
customer’s  attention,  inspire  him 
with  confidence  in  your  product — three 
things  your  package  must  do. 

Gair  folding  boxes  give  their  contents 
maximum  protection  — your  goods 
reach  the  consumer  in  as  perfect  con- 
dition as  when  you  pack  them. 

They  are  attractively  printed  to  catch 
the  customer’s  eye  — to  remind  him  to 
buy  your  product.  The  quality  atmos- 
phere of  a Gair  package  reflects  the 
superiority  of  your  coffee,  and  inspires 
the  buyer’s  confidence. 

Because  they  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  essentials,  leading  roast- 
ers throughout  the  country  have  long 
turned  to  Robert  Gair  Company  for  ex- 
pert advice  and  assistance  in  solving 
their  packaging  problems.  The  cartons 
shown  above  are  examples  of  the  work 


we  are  doing  in  this  field.  Gair  labels 
and  wrappers  measure  up  to  the  same 
high  standard. 

Carton  vs.  tin 

“We  have  packed  coffee  from  the  same  roast  in 
cartons  and  in  tins,  and  opened  them  after  6 
months,  12  months,  and  18  months.  Without 
exception  our  tests  proved  the  coffee  packed  in 
the  carton  yielded  a better  flavored  drink.” 

That’s  what  the  vice-president  of  a big  coffee 
company  has  to  say  — one  of  the  many  leading 
packers  who  recognize  the  superiority  of  Gair 
cartons  in  protection,  appearance  and  strength. 
Not  only  do  Gair  folding  boxes  give  better  pro- 
tection than  tin,  but  they  are  more  economical. 
Using  them  means  a saving  in  packing  costs  of 
several  cents  a pound. 

Not  only  cartons  and  wrappers,  but  all  essen- 
tials of  package  merchandising  for  the  tea  and 
coffee  industries  are  covered  by  Gair  service : 
F olding  boxes,  Labels,  Lithography,  Corrugated 
and  Solid  fibre  shipping  cases. 

Send  a postal  for  your  copy  of  our  inter- 
esting booklet,  “Scientific  Selection  of 
Package  Designs.” 


ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  BUFFALO 

Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Informatiof 
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SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 

It  takes  hard  work  and  careful  supervision  to  secure  these  particular  coffees. 
Only  a certain  proportion  of  Genuine  Bourbons  are  procurable  from  any  crop. 

Our  representative  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  constantly  securing  these  coffees. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  Aronco  Bourbons. 

J.  ARON  8C  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Importers  COFFEE  Exporters 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SANTOS 

LONDON 
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A Valuable  Impression 


pleasing  impression  upon  customers  is  of  value.  You  can 
create  one  and  at  the  same  time  save  your  goods  from 

damage  by  spreading  sheets  of  TANGLEFOOT  in  your 

show  windows,  especially  over  Sunday. 


TANGLEFOOT 


will  then  be  at  work  for  you  and  will  not 
only  catch  the  flies,  but  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  people  who  pass  your  store  to  your  efforts  to  keep  your  stock  clean 

and  fresh.  For  1922  TANGLEFOOT  has  been  considerably  reduced 

in  price. 

Remember  TANGLEFOOT  catches  the  germ  as  well  as  the  fly,  and  that 
poisons,  traps  or  powders  cannot  do  it. 


Recommend 
Quality  Products 

Women  who  order  Royal 
Baking  Powder  are  buyers 
of  quality  products.  They 
are  the  kind  of  customers 
you  like  to  see  in  your 
store.  For  they  are  po- 
tential purchasers  of  the 
best  of  your  stock. 

You  will  attract  more  of 
this  profitable  trade  if  you 
recommend  products  of 
unquestioned  quality 
such  as 


=H=1I 


F 


OBBSE 


31=11 


FACTS  vs. 
THEORY 

Clayton  Crawford — out  Seattle 
way — couldn’t  drink  caffeine-con- 
taining coffee.  It  jangled  up  his 
nerves  and  kept  him  awake  nights. 

But  he  could,  and  does,  drink 
Kaffee  Hag,  with  never  an  ill-effect. 

Crawford  is  an  intelligent  man, 
successful  in  business  in  a big  way. 

He  isn’t  being  “kidded”  by  the 
psychic. 

What’s  the  answer? 


Tl 


Baking  Powder 
Absolutely  Pure 

The  best  known — the  best  liked — sells  itself 
Contains  No  Alum — Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


L. 


Kaffee  Hag  Corporation 

New  York  CLEVELAND  Chicago 


3BBC 
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row  j:  /m*y  tas  ii 


fMrsn^cocoNtif 


BAKERS 

COCONUT 


BAKERS 

SffiSCOCONUT 


Featuring  Nationally  Advertised  Products  in  a Retail  Window 

The  L.  W.  Rogers  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  which  operates  120  chain  groceries  in  the  South,  arranges  a model  window,  as 
shown  above,  which  is  then  photographed  and  sent  to  all  the  branches  for  simultaneous  reproduction. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES 

All  except  Situations  Wanted:  $3  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words  4e  each 
Situations  Wanted:  $1.50  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words,  4c  each. 
One-inch  Display;  $5.50.  Two-inch  Display:  $10.  Four-inch  Display:  $18 
Copy  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  3d  of  the  month. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinin 


WANTED — A few  salesmen  to  sell  our  brands  of  cigars 
on  commission  as  a side  line.  Samples  will  be  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  reliable  men  having  good  references. 
Address  J.  H.  Pierce  & Co.,  cigar  manufacturers,  Man- 
heim,  Pa. 


MtsctfUmtwuia 


WANTED— Specialty  coffee  salesmen,  bulk,  hotel,  and 
package  coffee.  Apply  Mr.  Rieth,  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  Kent  Ave.  & North  3d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


RELIABLE  MAILING  LISTS  of  food  consuming  in 

curiteeSnpmr  yo,ur . Mail-Order  Department.  150,000  ac- 
curate names  (original  compilation).  Examples*  4 500 

restaurants1  fisol*ted  ln.dustria>1  S 

MartinTco..$ciro„a:  N Y"StaUrants’  'h<>uSa„d. 


WANTED— Copies  0f  May,  1916.  issue  of  Tea  & Coffee 

?sdoeE  &ai. Address  6i4-  T«  TEr&&c^ 


^ttuatinna  Want  eft 


BOOKKEEPER— Extensive  experience  with  green-coffee 
business.  Desires  connection  with  green-coffee  or  roast- 
ing house.  Understands  shipping.  Age  28;  married. 

Journal erenCCS  B°X  612 ’ The  Tea  & CoFFEE  Trade 

WANTED— Reliable  young  man  with  eight  years’  experi- 
ence as  a coffee  roaster  desires  position.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. Address,  Box  611,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 


F(TRi.  SALE— Mustard  Machinery — Complete  outfit  of 
Oehmig  machines,  consisting  of  stones,  mixing  tank,  and 
grinding  mill.  Have  been  in  use  but  one  year  Dis- 
contmumg  department.  Equipment  in  good  condition. 
Address  Box  613,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


REEVE 


& VAN 

Est.  1878 

WAREHOUSEMEN 


RIPER 


COFFEE  J*iUinS/.  Hulling; 

/ ^ Separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  of  Teas  5L?11  8tyles-  Lfad 

/ packages  a specialty. 

46-48  WATER  It™*®  and  Weighin& 

46  48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

Back  Copies  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal 

Back  numbers  of  this  publication  for  the  follow- 
ing months  are  required: 

January,  1905  February,  1907 

June,  “ March,  " 

July,  “ May,  “ 

September,  **  January,  1911 

November,  “ October,  1914 

January,  1906  December,  “ 

R pr-  = S,.: 

wfll  conferaVpinflSParvf  COpies  of  these  numbers 
at  the  f?vor.bJ.  communicating  with  us, 

the  same  time  indicating  the  price  desired! 

The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal 

NEW  YORK 


79  WALL  STREET 


DO 

DO 

DO 


VOU  WANT  HELP? 

YOU  WANT  A*'  JOB9  T"E  Tea  & CoEFEE  *»»««. 

YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OUT?'*'  "°rds  °r  '“s' 

Have  You  aT  ! *•  J3"*?  Ad  Da~  ofThTita.  b2  Vie  Zde,. 

Are  You  Lookingfo^Ne^CapUal1’1”611*  *°  v ^ T°“  Wa£‘  to  Buy  a Bu*ine*»? 

THE  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE  WUmfiT  ' “ 

- — NEW  YORK 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cl"®®'!!!  of  Tartar  an/I  Puma  Dl « 
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THE  BUYER'S  GUIDE 

u Being  an  index  of  products  advertised  in  this  publication,  classified 
for  ready  reference.  If  If  you  fail  to  locate  any  needed  article,  write 
the  Information  Bureau  of  THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE 
JOURNAL,  and  full  information  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
If  For  addresses  see  advertisements  in  this  issue,  which  are  indexed  on 
page  facing  inside  back  cover. 
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ALUMINUM  WARE 

Aluminum  Products  Co. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Assn 

BAGS— CARRYALL 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 
Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

BAKING  POWDER 

Archibald  & Lewis  Co. 

Manhattan  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

White  & Kleppinger. 

BOXES— MAILING 

Brown  & Bailey  Co. 

CACAO  BEANS 
Clarke  & Co.,  John. 

Smith  Co.,  S.  T. 

CHICORY 

Franck  Sons,  Henry. 

Muller  & Co.,  E.  B. 

CHINAWARE 

Limoges  China  Co. 

Saxon  China  Co. 

CLOTH  TAPES,  GUMMED 

McLaurin- Jones  Co. 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co. 

Baker  & Co.,  Walter. 

Baker,  Inc.,  W.  H. 

Hooton  Cocoa  Co. 

White  & Kleppinger. 

COCONUT 
Franklin  Baker  Co. 

COFFEE— CAFFEIN-FREE 

.Caffee  Hag  Corp. 

COFFEE  FILLERS 
Mflller  k Co.,  E.  B. 

COFFEE  FUTURES 

Hess  & Hamilton. 

COFFEE— GREEN 

Archibald  & Lewis  Co. 

Aron  k Co.,  J. 

Balzac  Bros.  & Co. 

Bown  & Callaghan 
Braunling  Coffee  Co. 

Carret  k Co.,  T.  E. 

Enright,  Daniel  M. 


Eppens.  Smith  Co. 

Gordon  & Co.,  Fred  P. 

Grace  & Co.,  W.  R. 

Hard  & Rand. 

Israel  & Btos.,  Leon. 

Tones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 
Livierato-Kidde  Co 
McNulty,  Inc.,  J.  C. 

Nettle,  F.  J. 

Nolte  Brokerage  Co. 

Sasco  Coffee  Co- 
Sorenson  & Nielsen 
Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co. 
Sorver.  McEvoy  & Co. 
Wiemann  Co..  Geo.  F. 
Woods.  Ehrhard  & Co. 


COFFEE-MAKING  DEVICES 

Ohio  Pottery  Co. 

Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co. 
Silex  Co.  of  Mass. 

Tricolator  Co. 


COFFEE  MILLING,  CLEANING, 
SEPARATING,  ETC 

Reeve  & Van  Riper. 


COFFEE  MILLS— ELECTRIC 
(FOR  STORES) 


Braun  Co. 


Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 


COFFEE  PANS 

Advance  Paper  Box  Co. 

COFFEE  PUBLICITY 

Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. 

COFFEE^ROASTED 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Chase  & Sanborn. 

Cheek- Neal  Coffee  Co. 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co 
Dwinell- Wright  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Fischer  & Co.,  B. 

Glendora  Products  Co. 

Internationa]  Coffee  Co. 

Lipton,  Thomas  J. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Orleans. 
Old  Dutch  Mills. 

Schonbrunn  & Co.,  S.  A. 

Wiemann  Co.,  Geo.  F. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS  (FOR  TRADE) 

Haulenbeek  Co.,  John  W. 

COFFEEr-SOLUBLE 
Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  G. 

CONTAINERS 

American  Can  Co.  (tin  and  fiber  cans). 
Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey  (tin  and 
composite  cans). 

Columbia  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills  (pa- 
per bags). 

Federal  Can  Co.  (tin  cans) 

Federal  Tin  Co.  (tin  cans). 


Fibre  Can  Corp.  (fiber  cans). 

Fibre  Can  Publicity  Assn. 

Fidelity  Can  Co.  (tin  cans  and  wooden 
shipping  boxes). 

Gair  Co.,  Roberts  (cartons  and  fiber 
shipping  cases). 

General  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 

Globe  Folding  Box  Co.  (folding  car 
tons). 

Hazador  Corp.  (folding  cartons) 
Heekin  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.  (corru- 
gated fiber  shipping  cases) 

Hummel  & Downing  Co. 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co.  (fiber  cans 
and  tubes). 

National  Paper  Can  Co.  (fiber  cans). 
Passaic  Metal  Ware  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Republic  Can  & Metal  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Ritchie  & Co.,  W.  C.  (all  fiber  and 
tin  top  and  bottom  cans). 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M.  (paper 
bags  and  cartons). 

Standard  Paper  Co.  (cartons). 
Superior  Folding  Box  Co.  (cartons). 
Tin  Decorating  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.  (paper 
bags). 

Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.  (parch- 
ment-lined fiber  cans). 

COLLAPSIBLE  TIN  TUBES 

Peerless  Tube  Co. 

Wirz,  Inc.,  A.  H. 

COUNTERS— STORE 

Empire  Hardware  Co. 

DISPLAY  CASES 

Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Ungerer  & Co. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Burton  & Co.,  W. 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Co. 

FLOUR  SACKS 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

GLASSINE  BAGS 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

HERBS 

Archibald  & Lewis  Co. 

LABELS 

Kittredge  & Co.,  R.  J. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

LINERS 

Kalamacoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

MACARONI 

Fortune  Products  Co. 
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MACHINERY-CAN  MAKING 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY— COCOA 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— COFFEE 

Braun  Co. 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 


MILLSTONES 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F. 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MUSTARD 

Colburn  Co.,  A. 

PANS— COFFEE 

Advance  Paper  Box  Co. 

PAPER— WRAPPING 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 


MACHINERY  — COFFEE  MILLING 
AND  CLEANING 
Gump  Co.,  B.  F. 

MACHINERY— FIBER  SHIPPING 
CASE 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY— FILTERING 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— MUSTARD 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MACHINERY— PAPER  CAN 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY— PEANUT 
Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 


PEANUT  BUTTER 

Boyle  Food  Products  Co. 

POWDERED  VEGETABLES 

Fromm  & Co. 

PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Aluminum  Products  Co. 

Limoges  China  Co. 

Lipault  Co. 

Ohio  Pottery  Co. 

Republic  Stamping  & Enameling  Co. 
Saxon  China  Co. 

Silex  Co.  of  Mass. 

Taiyo  Trading  Co. 

SEALING  TAPE 

McLaurin -Jones  Co. 

SEALS— GUMMED 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

SEEDS 

Archibald  & Lewis. 


MACHINERY— PEANUT  BUTTER 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— SPICE  GRINDING 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F. 


MACHINERY— TEA 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 


MACHINERY— VACUUM  PACKING 

Thermokept  Corp. 


MACHINES— WEIGHING 
Edtbauer  & Co.,  E. 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corp. 


MACHINERY— WEIGHING  AND 
PACKAGING 
Edtbauer  & Co.,  E. 

Johnson  Automatic  Sealer  Corp. 
National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corp. 

St#  Louis  Automatic  Machinery  Co. 


MEAT  CHOPPERS 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 


MEAT  SLICERS 
Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 


SHIPPING  CONTAINERS  - FIBER 

Danbury  Square  Box  Co. 

Fibre  Container  Co. 

Gair  Co.,  Robert 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Hummel  & Downing  Co. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

SIRUP— TABLE 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Cn. 

SPICE  GRINDERS 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

SPICES 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

Clarke  & Co.,  John. 

Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Grace  & Co.,  W.  R. 

Nolte  Brokerage  Co. 

STORE  FURNISHINGS 

Empire  Hardware  Co. 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

Hess  & Hamilton. 

SUGAR  REFINERS 

American  Sugar  Refining  Cop. 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


TANGLEFOOT 
Thum  Co.,  O.  & W. 

TAPE— GUMMED 

McLaurin-Jones  Co. 

Lingert  Roll  Label  Co. 

TEA  BAGS— INDIVIDUAL 

National  Urn  Bag  Co. 

TEA  BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

TEA  BALLS 

Ideal  Mfg.  Co. 

TEA  BROKERS 

Brown,  David  & Co. 

De  Cordova,  Chas. 

TEA  EXPORTERS 
Rowley,  Davies  & Co. 

TEA  IMPORTERS 
Aron  & Co.,  J. 

Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

Nosawa  & Co. 

Rowley,  Davies  & Co. 

tea-package 

Chase  & Sanborn. 

Dwinell-Wright  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Fischer  & Co.,  B. 

International  Coffee  Co. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Or 
leans. 

Wiemann  & Co.,  George  F. 

TELA  PACKERS— FOR  THE  TRADE 

Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

Reeve  & Van  Riper. 

TRADE  MARK  SERVICE 

Trade  Mark  Service  Co. 

URN  BAGS 

National  Urn  Bag  Co. 

URN  LINERS-GLASS 
Aldrich  Mfg.  Co. 

VANILLA  BEANS 
Barrett  & Co.,  M.  L. 

Gomez  & Sloan 
Thurston  & Bradich. 

Ungerer  & Co. 

WAGON  DISTRIBUTORS' 
SPECIALTIES 
Fortune  Products  Co. 

White  & Kleppinger. 

WAREHOUSEMEN 
Ontario  Warehouse  Co. 
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16-18  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FANCY  COFFEE  AND  TEA  BAGS 

Plain  and  Printed 

CARTON  LINERS 

in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  qualities 

GLASSINE,  PARCHMENT  AND 
PARAFFINE  BAGS 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  PEANUT 

BAGS 

Laid,  Embossed  & Glassine 

Samples  and  quotations  will  be  gladly  furnished  either  by  us  or  by  our  Branch 

Offices  or  Sales  Agencies. 

COMMUNICATE  WITH  US— OR  WITH 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Atlanta  Cincinnati  Houston  New  York  City 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Indianapolis  St.  Louis 

Chicago  Detroit  Minneapolis  Syracuse 

Hartford  New  Orleans 

SALES  AGENCIES 

W.  H.  Claflin  & Co.  Inc Boston,  Mass. 

F.  E.  Fowler  Co New  Haven,  Conn. 

Huff  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huff,  Barnes  & Opie,  Inc Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Carvel  & Murphy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Johnson-Lieber  Co Boise,  Idaho 

Johnson-Lieber  Co Portland,  Oregon 

Johnson-Lieber  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Johnson-Lieber  Merc.  Co Tacoma,  Wash. 

Johnson-Lieber  Merc.  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Johnson-Locke  Merc.  Co Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Johnson-Locke  Merc.  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Memphis  Paper  Co Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  H.  Robinson  Co Portland,  Maine 

Texas  Paper  Co Dallas,  Texas 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Quip?  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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YOUR  COFFEE  SALES 
MADE  EASIER  WITH 


TRICOLETTE 

Makes  one  cup  of  perfect  coffee. 

The  handy  pocket  demonstrator. 

A real  sales  builder.  Let  us  show  you  how. 

Now  ready  for  delivery  in  quantity.  Send  for  yours. 

THE  TRICOLATOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

99  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  New  Square  Package 
A Double  Package 
Double  Sealed 
One,  Three  and  Five  Lbs. 


COFFEE 

* 1 , i.  . 

THE  WH/TE  BAG 
W/rS/  THE  RED  STB/PE 

'Has’em  all  beat" 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

^ T r 1 M 1 1 1 * 

International  Coffee  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


